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FIFTH  SECTION. 
SURGERY  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

INJURIES   AND    DISEASES    OF   THE   ABDOMINAL   WALL. 

Injuries. — Inflammatory  processes. — Tumours  of  the  abdominal  wall  (lipoma,  sarcoma, 
fibroma,  etc.). — Urachal  cysts. — Echinococcus  cysts. — Varicose  veins  of  the  abdomi- 
nal wall. — Diseases  of  the  umbilicus  in  infants  and  adults. 

§  151.  Iigories  of  the  Abdominal  WalL — Injuries  of  the  abdominal 
wall  are  in  part  subcutaneous  and  in  part  open  wounds.  The  latter 
may  be  penetrating  or  non-penetratifig — that  is,  the  peritoneal  cavity 
may  or  may  not  be  opened.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
course  of  all  injuries  of  the  abdominal  wall  whether  or  not  and  to  what 
extent  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened.  All  non-peneti^ating  wounds 
of  the  abdominal  wall  are  to  be  regarded  as  slight  injuries.  If,  on  the 
amtrary,  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened  and  microbes  gain  an  entrance, 
general  peritonitis  is  to  be  feared,  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  fatal. 
Its  most  unfavourable  form  is  diffuse  septic  peritonitis.  Localized  peri- 
tonitis, on  the  other  hand,  is  much  more  favourable  ;  by  the  aid  of  this 
form,  as  we  shall  see,  injuries  even  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestines 
may  heal  spontaneously. 

Contniions  of  the  Abdominal  Wall,  resulting  from  the  action  of  blunt 
violence,  are  characterized  by  a  corresponding  extravasation  of  blood 
in  the  skin,  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  or  in  the  muscle  sheaths. 
These  extravasations  of  blood  usually  spread  downward  and  backward 
by  gravitation,  so  that  the  characteristic  dark-blue,  greenish-black,  and 
yellowish  discoloration s  resulting  from  chemical  changes  in  the  haemo- 
globin appear  later  on  the  back,  in  the  hypogastrium,  and  even  on  the 
55  1 
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thighs  and  the  legs.  These  extravasations  spread  most  rapidly  and  most 
extensively  in  the  properitoneal  connective  tissue. 

A  rupture  of  the  abdominal  muscles  sometimes  occurs  in  connection 
with  contusions  of  the  abdominal  wall,  from  lifting  a  heavy  load  or  dur- 
ing parturition.  Kuptures  of  the  recti  muscles  are  most  common. 
Kussbaum  saw  two  cases  of  rupture  of  the  rectus  muscle  from  coitus, 
and  one  case  resulting  from  muscular  contraction  in  connection  with 
tetanus.  In  the  course  of  acute  febrile  infectious  diseases — typhoid 
fever,  for  example — subcutaneous  ruptures  may  arise  from  violent  con- 
traction of  the  muscles,  because  the  muscular  fibres  have  become  de- 
generated in  consequence  of  the  systemic  intoxication  and  have  lost 
their  normal  resistance.  Among  drunkards,  also,  the  action  of  com- 
paratively slight  violence  is  sufficient  to  occasion  rupture  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles.  In  the  worst  cases  a  rupture  of  all  the  layers  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall  occurs  with  prolapse  of  the  viscera.  Nussbaum  observed 
this  in  the  case  of  a  drunken  woman.  Recovery  took  place  after  suture 
of  the  wound,  but  a  recurrence  followed,  resulting  in  death.  Rupture 
of  the  longissimus  dorsi  muscle  has  been  observed  as  the  result  of  lift- 
ing a  heavy  load.  Patients  usually  experience  intense  pain  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  nipture  of  the  muscle.  The  objective  examination  reveals 
more  or  less  extravasation  of  blood  at  the  site  of  ruptui'e.  If  this  is 
made  to  disappear  by  massage,  one  can  plainly  feel  the  gap  in  the  in- 
volved muscle  in  case  the  tear  is  a  complete  one.  Subcutaneous 
ruptures  always  heal  by  the  formation  of  a  fibrous  cicatrix,  and  this 
remains  permanently,  resembling  one  of  the  tendinous  intersections. 
A  regeneration  at  the  site  of  rupture  by  the  formation  of  new  muscular 
fibres  does  not  occur  (see  also  Principles  of  Surgery,  p.  468).  In  case 
the  ends  of  the  ruptured  muscle  are  a  considerable  distance  apart, 
the  connective-tissue  cicatrix  may  gradually  become  so  stretched  that 
a  ventral  heniia  results,  just  as  after  laparotomy  (see  also  Hernia). 
Suppuration  occurs  only  exceptionally  in  subcutaneous  injuries,  when, 
for  example,  erysipelas  spreads  over  the  contused  area  from  an  open 
break  in  the  skin  or  when  the  subcutaneous  extravasation  of  blood  be- 
comes infected  by  microbes  in  the  circulation  in  the  course  of  an  acute 
infectious  disease,  such  as  typhoid  fever. 

Ruptures  of  the  abdominal  organs,  especially  the  liver,  spleen,  stom- 
ach, intestines,  large  vessels,  bladder,  etc.,  sometimes  occur  in  severe 
contusions  of  the  abdominal  wall.  For  a  description  of  these  the  reader 
is  referred  to  §  155.  The  most  dangerous  of  the  subcutaneous  injuries 
of  the  organs  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  are  ruptures  of  the  large  solid 
viscera,  the  vessels,  the  stomach,  and  the  intestines.  They  prove  fatal 
either  from  internal  haemorrhage  or  from  escape  of  the  contents  of  the 
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8tomaeb  and  intestine  with  secondary  general  peritonitis.  The  escape 
of  bile  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  does  not  cause  suppurative  peritonitis, 
since  it  is  aseptic,  but  it  acts  as  a  caustic  upon  the  endothelium  of  the 
peritonaeum,  and  thereby  causes  agglutinations  and  adhesions. 

Shock  foUowing  Contuuons  of  the  Abdomen.— After  severe  contusions  of 
the  abdominal  wall,  symptoms  of  shock  varying  in  intensity  are  not  infre- 
quently observed.  Shock  in  this  case  is  conditioned  upon  a  reflex  alteration 
or  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  centre  in  the  medulla  which  is  caused  by  the 
contusion  or  concussion  of  the  sensory  nerves,  and  whiqh  can  be  produced  in 
animals  by  the  well-known  Goltz  experiment.  By  striking  the  belly  of  a 
frog  a  number  of  times  a  peculiar  condition  of  collapse  is  brought  about,  in 
consequence  of  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  and  viscera  which  gives  rise  to  reflex  changes  in  the  vasomotor 
centre  in  the  medulla.  This  condition  of  collapse  may  terminate  fatally  from 
paralysis  of  the  heart  in  the  diastole.  The  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  centre 
in  the  medulla  causes  a  diminution  or  paralysis  of  the  vascular  tone,  particu- 
larly of  the  arteries,  the  circulation  is  slowed,  a  part  of  its  impelling  force 
being  lost,  and  the  blood  pressure  is  lessened.  The  distribution  of  blood  is 
uneven,  the  arteries  are  comparatively  empty,  the  skin,  lungs,  and  brain  are 
anaemic,  tlie  blood  collects  in  the  veins,  particularly  those  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  right  auricle  is  flnally  distended  with  it 

Persons  suffering  from  shock  after  severe  contusions  of  the  abdomen  show, 
therefore,  a  striking  pallor  and  coldness  of  the  skin  and  the  visible  mucous 
membranes.  The  face  is  pinched,  the  eyes  lustreless  and  staring,  the  pupils 
are  dilated  and  react  slowly,  the  heart's  action  is  slow  and  irregular,  the  pulse 
is  thready,  intermittent,  and  often  not  to  be  felt  at  all,  and  the  respiration  is 
likewise  irregular,  long  and  deep  breaths  alternating  with  superficial  ones. 
The  intellect  is  clouded  and  the  patients  are  absolutely  indifferent,  and  answer 
only  slowly  or  reluctantly  when  repeatedly  questioned.  The  sensibility  of 
the  skin  and  the  energy  of  the  muscular  contractions  are  diminished.  Nausea 
is  not  infrequently  present,  or  the  patient  may  vomit.  The  temi)erature  of 
the  b<Kly  is  usually  from  ^  to  1*5°  C.  (IJ'  to  21°  F.)  below  normal.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  t4)r|>id  form  of  shock,  an  erethistic  form  has  also  been  distin- 
guishe<l.  In  cases  of  the  latter  the  patient  is  excited  and  uncontrollable, 
ticreams.  and  behaves  sometimes  like  a  maniac. 

Patients  recover,  as  a  rule,  sooner  or  later  from  the  complex  of  symptoms 
attending  shock  which  has  just  been  briefly  described.  It  is  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  that  shock  goes  on  to  coma  and  death  fi'om  paralysis  of  the  heart. 
Tlie  irritation  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  vagus  nerve  which  is  the  inhibi- 
tory nerve  of  the  heart  also  comes  under  consideration  in  connection  with 
ccmtusions  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  viscera. 

The  treatment  of  contusions  of  the  abdominal  wall  conforms  to  gen- 
eral rules,  as  we  have  described  them  more  in  detail  on  page  5U4,  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery.  Massage  is  especially  to  be  recommended  (see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  p.  505).  In  case  of  rupture  of  a  muscle  with 
considerable  separation  of  its  ends,  suture  of  the  muscle  with  catgut, 
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after  dividing  the  cutaneous  covering,  is  to  be  recommended,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  ventral  hernia.  If  a  portion  of  a  muscle  has  protruded 
through  a  rent  in  its  sheath — the  rectus,  for  example — and  if  this  hernia 
of  the  muscle  causes  any  disturbance,  exposure  and  suture  of  the  rent 
in  the  sheath  are  to  be  recommended  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  p. 
509,  Hernia  of  Muscle). 

For  the  treatment  of  shock,  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  63,  p.  315. 

Wounds  of  the  Abdominal  WaU. — Open  wounds  of  the  abdominal 
wall  which  do  not  penetrate  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  are  without  spe- 
cial significance,  if  treated  according  to  antiseptic  rules.  Divided  mus- 
cles should  be  sutured  with  catgut.  Of  wounds  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  abdominal  wall,  only  those  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery  need  he 
considered.  This  artery  arises  from  the  external  iliac  at  about  the 
middle  of  Poupart's  ligament,  runs  obliquely  upward  and  inward  in  the 
transversalis  fascia  and  in  the  rectus  muscle  to  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
and  here  anastomoses  with  the  internal  mammary.  It  also  anastomoses 
with  the  superficial  epigastric  artery,  with  the  intercostal,  and  with  the 
lumbar  arteries.  On  account  of  these  numerous  anastomoses,  one  must 
always  tie  both  ends  of  the  divided  artery,  as  otherwise  secondary  haem- 
orrhages occur  subsequently  from  the  distal  end,  after  establishment  of 
the  collateral  circulation.  Injury  of  the  superficial  epigastric  artery, 
which  arises  from  the  femoral  and  ascends  in  the  superficial  fascia  as 
far  as  the  umbilicus,  is  without  special  importance.  The  same  is  true 
of  wounds  of  the  deep  and  superficial  circumflex  iliac  arteries.  Wounds 
of  the  lumbar  arteries  beneath  the  qaadratus  lumborum  and  erector 
spinse  muscles  seldom  occur  except  in  the  performance  of  colotomy  and 
operations  on  the  kidney. 

Gunshot  injuries  of  the  abdominal  wall  are  usually  penetrating 
wounds,  and  we  shall  consider  them  more  in  detail  in  connection  with 
injuries  of  the  abdominal  organs.  Spent  balls  in  particular  may  make 
non-perforating  channels  sometimes  of  considerable  length,  just  as  on 
the  chest  (see  Surgery  of  Thorax,  vol.  ii,  p.  671). 

Any  foreign  body  that  may  have  entered  the  abdominal  wall  can  be 
easily  removed,  as  a  rule,  by  an  incision.  They  sometimes  travel,  needles 
especially,  from  the  peritoneal  cavity — e.  g.,  from  the  stomach,  the  intestines, 
or  from  the  vagina,  and  reach  the  abdominal  wall,  where  they  api)ear  beneath 
the  skin.  It%nay  be  stated  here  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  that  Petrequin,  by 
incision  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus,  extracted  a  uterine  sound 
which  had  passed  from  t)ie  uterus  into  t)ie  abdominal  wall.  It  had  probably 
perforated  the  anterior  wall  of  tlie  cervix,  then  the  vesico- uterine  pouch,  and 
had  finally  made  its  way  to  the  umbilical  region.    The  patient  recovered. 

§  152.  Inflammatory  Processes  in  the  Abdominal  WalL— Primary  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  in  the  abdominal  wall  take  the  form  usually  of  a 
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lymphangitis,  cellulitis,  or  erysipelas,  following  wounds  of  the  abdominal 
wall  which  do  not  run  an  ajseptic  course.  As  the  result  of  an  extensive  ery- 
thema, and  particularly  of  a  diffuse  erysipelas  of  the  abdominal  wall,  fatal 
lia'morrhages  from  tlie  intestine  have  been  known  to  occur  in  consequence 
of  transitory  hypersemia  of  the  same  (Beyer,  the  author).  I  saw  such  severe 
haemorrhage  from  the  intestine,  due  to  an  extensive  carbolic  erythema  fol- 
lowing the  use  of  the  carbolic  spray,  that  it  caused  the  patient's  death. 

Secondary  suppurations  of  the  abdominal  wall  include  the  so-called  cold 
abscesses  following  tubercular  disease  of  the  thorax  (ribs,  sternum)  and  of 
the  spine.  The  spinal  abscesses  which  follow  tubercular  inflammation  of 
the  vertebnp  appear  usually  behind  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle  or  in 
the  region  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  also  anteriorly  in  the  linea  alba.  Ab- 
scesses of  the  lung  and  empyemata  sometimes  rupture  into  the  abdominal 
wall.  I  have  twice  observed  fistulac  of  the  lung  in  the  posterior  region  of 
the  abdomen  with  such  a  wide  communication,  in  one  case,  that  the  air 
could  be  heard  distinctly  passing  in  and  out  during  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion. Of  other  suppurative  processes  which  involve  the  abdominal  wall 
secondarily,  I  mention  in  particular  abscesses  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys, 
and  perinephritic  connective  tissue,  and  other  abscesses  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity— e.  g.,  those  following  appendicitis,  ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tine, foreign  bodies,  etc.,  and,  finally,  those  resulting  from  buboes,  abscesses 
of  the  true  pelvis  following,  for  example,  caries  of  the  pelvis  or  the  sacrum, 
from  extensive  hip  disease,  etc.  Large  abscesses  are  sometimes  observed  in  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle  near  the  umbilicus  and  in  the  space  of  Hetzius ; 
that  is,  in  the  space  above  and  in  front  of  the  bladder  filled  with  loose  con- 
nective tissue — e.  g.,  after  injuries  or  in  consequence  of  metastases.  A  fatal 
^neral  septic  peritonitis  not  infrequently  results  from  perforation  of  these 
abscesses  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  treatment  of  these  primary  and  secondary  abscesses  of  the  abdominal 
wall  consists  in  their  incision  and  drainage.  Tlieir  cause  is  to  be  determined 
in  each  case,  and  the  further  treatment  is  to  be  governed  accordingly. 

For  diseases  of  the  umbilicus,  see  $  154. 

§  153.  Tumours  of  the  Abdominal  Wall  are  not  very  common,  and 
are  in  part  void  of  special  interest.  They  arise  either  in  the  skin  or 
in  the  muflculo-tendinous  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall.  Carcinomata 
and  sebaceous  cysts  are  occasionally  observed  in  the  skin,  and  especially 
lipomata  in  the  subcutaneous  eel  hilar  tissue.  Primary  carcinomata 
are  rare.  They  are  more  frequently  secondary,  and  result  from  adhe- 
sion of  a  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  with  the  abdominal  wall.  (For  car- 
cinomata of  the  umbilicus,  see  page  13.)  Hernialike  protrusions  of 
the  omentum,  through  a  gap  in  the  alxlominal  muscles  oi^n  the  linea 
alba  (epiploc^le),  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  lipomata,  and  hence,  in 
making  a  diagnosis  of  lipoma,  one  should  have  such  hernifle  of  the 
omentum  in  mind,  particularly  if  an  operation  is  contemplated.  A 
continuation  of  the  tumour  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  the  form  of  a 
pedicle  is  a  special  indication  of  the  presence  of  such  an  epiplocele, 
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and  the  latter  can  sometimes  be  wholly  or  partially  reduced.  Epiplo- 
celes  are  sometimes  associated  with  dragging  pains,  which  extend 
toward  the  place  of  insertion  of  the  great  omentum  on  the  transverse 
colon.  Those  lipomata  which  arise  in  the  properitoneal  adipose  tissue, 
and  which  in  some  cases  likewise  protrude  through  gaps  in  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles,  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  epiploceles.  Such 
properitoneal  lipomata  have  also  a  special  significance  with  reference 
to  the  development  of  hemicB,  because  they  draw  the  peritonaeum  out- 
ward, and  may  thus  gradually  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  hernial  sac. 
Properitoneal  or  retroperitoneal  lipomata  sometimes  attain  a  consider- 
able size  (Madelung,  Homans).  The  difEuse  form  of  lii)oma  is  also  not 
infrequently  observed,  just  as,  for  example,  on  the  neck  (see  vol.  ii,  p. 
557,  Fig.  284). 

The  most  frequent  tumours  of  the  abdominal  wall  are  fibromata, 
fibro-myomata,  and  sarcomata,  which  originate  usually  in  the  inter- 
muscular connective  tissue  and  in  the  fascia.  The  simple  fibromata 
are  by  far  the  most  common.  Of  seventy  tumours  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  sixty,  according  to  Sanger,  were  simple  fibromata.  Fibromata 
of  the  abdominal  wall  usually  grow  slowly  and  develop  most  com- 
monly in  the  region  of  the  fossa  or  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  in  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle.  The  tumours  are  frequently  adherent  to 
the  peritonaeum,  so  that  when  they  are  extirpated  a  corresponding 
piece  of  tlie  latter  has  to  be  removed  at  the  same  time.  They  some- 
times reach  an  enormous  size,  and  those  especially  of  the  lower  aMomi- 
nal  region  near  the  iliac  fossa  may  easily  l>e  mistaken  for  tumours  of 
the  ovary  or  of  the  uterus.  Weir  removed  successfully  a  fourteen- 
pound  fibroma  of  the  abdominal  wall  which  had  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ovarian  tumour.  lie  was  obliged  to  remove  at  the  same 
time  a  large  portion  of  the  peritonsBum.  Fibromata  of  the  aMominal 
wall  occur  much  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men.  Of  forty- 
one  cases  tabulated  by  Guerrier,  thirty-eight  were  women  and  only 
three  men.  Ledderhose  collected  from  literature  one  hundred  cases, 
of  which  ninety  were  women  and  only  ten  were  men.  Of  the  ninety 
women,  seventy  at  least  had  given  birth  to  children,  and  it  was  men- 
tioned in  only  two  instances  that  such  was  not  the  case.  The  tumours 
occurred  usually  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  year,  and  devel- 
oped most  fwquently  after  the  puerperium  in  cicatrices  in  the  tendi- 
nous and  muscular  portions  of  the  alnlominal  wall.  Some  fibromata, 
especially  fibro-myomata,  originate  inside  the  abdomen,  and  grow 
secondarily  into  the  abdominal  wall.  Furthermore,  sarcomata  of  the 
great  omentum  may  become  so  intimately  connected  with  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  that  they  are  mistaken  for  tumours  of  the  latter. 
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The  prognosis  of  sarcomata,  fibromata,  fil)ro-myomata,  myxomata, 
and  otlier  mixed  tumours  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  by  no  means  unfa- 
vourable, in  case  the  tumours  are  promptly  removed  before  they  have 
become  adherent  with  too  large  a  surface  of  the  peritonaeum.  The 
more  extensive  the  adhesions  with  the  peritonaeum,  the  greater  the 
danger  from  the  operation. 

The  extirpation  of  sarcomata  and  fibromata  of  the  abdominal  wall 
should  be  performed  with  the  strictest  observance  of  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions— ^the  more  so,  because  in  case  of  larger  tumours  the  peritoneal 
cavity  usually  has  to  be  opened,  inasmuch  as  the  tumour  is  adherent 
to  the  peritonseum.  The  same  precautions  should  be  observed  as  in 
an  intra-abdominal  operation.  Sanger  advises  drawing  the  tumour 
forward  and  tying  off  the  peritonaeum,  if  necessary,  like  a  tobacco 
pouch  by  a  ligature  en  niasHe,  If  the  tumour  is  adherent  to  a  large 
surface  of  the  peritonaeum,  one  should  remove  the  adherent  perito- 
naeum with  the  tumour,  and  then,  after  carefully  arresting  all  haem- 
orrhage, close  the  abdominal  wound  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
peritonaeum,  it  may  be,  by  silver-wire — ^lead-plate  sutures,  interrupted 
sutures  of  heavy  silk,  and  a  continuous  catgut  suture,  or  by  several 
rows  of  buried  catgut  sutures.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  tumour  can 
be  successfully  enucleated  from  the  abdominal  wall  without  open- 
ing the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  wound  should  be  closed,  after  carefully 
arresting  the  haemorrhage,  by  suture  of  the  muscles  and  the  skin,  care 
being  taken  that  no  large  cavity  is  left  in  the  abdominal  wall.  The 
after-treatment  is  the  same  as  that  following  laparotomy — that  is,  the 
wound  is  covered  with  a  large  aseptic  dressing,  especially  if  drainage 
is  employed.  If  the  wound  is  sewed  up  tight,  as  in  an  ordinary 
laparotomy,  it  is  covered  with  sterilized  gauze,  over  which  sterilized 
absorbent  cotton  is  laid,  and  the  whole  dressing  secured  by  a  few 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  Dressings  of  this  kind  are  more  agreeable 
to  the  patient  than  bandages  or  binders  which  encircle  the  body. 

ITrachal  CystSb — The  urachus,  as  is  well  known,  represents  the  ob- 
literated portion  of  the  allantois,  and  extends  from  the  summit  of  the 
bladder  to  the  umbilicus.  Itfl  thickness  is  very  variable.  Luschka, 
Hoffmann,  and  others  were  the  first  to  show  that  the  urachus  very 
frecjuently  does  not  become  wholly  obliterated.  Cysts  of  the  urachus 
were  first  described  in  detail  by  Luschka,  Hoffmann,  Wolff,  and 
Roser.  They  may  attain  a  considerable  size,  so  that  they  are  not 
infrequently  mistaken  for  ovarian  cysts,  especially  the  so-called  non- 
pedunculated  ovarian  cysts,  which  may  sometimes  be  really  urachal 
cysts.  Hoffmann  saw  an  enormous  urachal  cyst  in  a  theological  stu- 
dent twenty-six  years  of  age.     Seventy -five  litres  of  fluid  were  drawn 
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from  it  within  nine  months  by  six  difEerent  punctures.  Urachal  cysts 
are  properitoneal,  and  lie  in  the  median  line.  With  increasing  growth 
they  break  through  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  sometimes  become 
extensively  adherent  to  the  peritonaeum  and  the  neighbouring  ab- 
dominal organs.  Some  of  the  cysts  extend  to  the  floor  of  the  pelvis. 
They  sometimes  open  through  the  umbilicus  (urachal  fistula),  or  com- 
municate with  the  bladder  through  a  small  opening.  Boser  cured  a 
urachal  cyst  that  communicated  with  the  bladder  by  introducing  a 
catheter  regularly  every  two  hours  into  the  bladder. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  urachal  cysts,  their  properitoneal  location  and  slow 
growth  are  important  Upon  abdominal  section  the  parietal  peritonaeum  is 
wanting.  The  origin  of  the  tumour  should  be  determined  by  careful  biman- 
ual examination  tlirougli  the  vagina  and  rectum.  Large  numbers  of  pave- 
ment epithelial  cells  are  often  found  in  the  fluid  obtained  by  puncture. 
Urachal  cysts  are  more  common  in  men.  Of  fourteen  cases  tabulated  by 
8tadfeldt,  for  instance,  twelve  were  men  and  only  two  were  women.  The 
long,  curved  urethra  of  the  male,  and  the  comparatively  frequent  occurrence 
of  phimosis,  favour  retention  of  urine  in  the  bladder  among  boys,  and  this 
tends  to  keep  the  urachus  open. 

For  urachal  fistulas  see  page  12  (Diseases  of  the  Umbilicus). 

The  treatment  of  urachal  cysts  consists,  above  all,  in  their  incision 
through  the  anterior  abdomuial  wall,  preferably  in  the  linea  alba,  fol- 
lowed by  drainage.  Puncture  of  the  cyst  with  or  without  the  injec- 
tion of  iodine  is  usually  unsuccessful.  In  suitable  cases  the  complete 
extirpation  of  the  cyst  should  be  undertaken,  but  this  is  not  possible, 
as  a  rule,  in  those  which  extend  down  to  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  The 
latter  are  therefore  best  treated  by  drainage. 

Echinococcus  cysts  of  the  abdominal  wall  are  rare.  They  have 
been  observed  most  commonly  in  the  region  of  the  urachus,  so  that  it 
may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  urachal  cysts.  The  diagnosis 
may  be  established  by  an  exploratory  puncture  and  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  fluid  obtained.  Pronounced  fluctuation  or  a  wavelike 
impulse  are  usually  present  in  connection  with  echinococcus  cysts  of 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  and  there  is  sometnnes  a  characteristic 
splashing  sensation.  Echinococcus  cysts  may,  in  some  cases,  be  widely 
ditfused  in  the  alxlominal  wall. 

The  treatment  consists  in  opening  the  cyst  by  a  free  incision,  in 
drainage,  and  the  application  of  an  aseptic  protective  dressing.  The 
cyst  can  sometimes  l)e  extirpated,  and  in  other  cases  the  sac  gradually 

comes  awav  in  the  course  of  the  after-treatment. 

•- 

Varicose  veins  of  the  alMlominal  wall  and  chest  occur  in  rare  cases 
from  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  the  vena  cava,  so  that  the  venous 
blood  then  flows  in  part  through  the  epigastric  and  internal  mammary 
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veins.  Billroth  observed  extensive  varicose  veins  of  the  thoracic  and 
alMlominal  walls  in  consequence  of  closure  of  the  right  innominate 
vein  by  a  substernal  carcinomatous  goitre.  If  the  aorta  is  closed  the 
collateral  circulation  takes  place  usually  through  the  branches  of  the 
epigastric  and  internal  mammary  arteries. 

^  154.  Diseases  of  the  ITmbilicus  in  Infemts  and  Adults. — The  patho- 
logical conditions  which  develop  in  connection  with  the  omphalo-mes- 
ent«ric  duct  will  first  be  considered. 

The  umbilical  cord,  as  is  well  known,  contains  in  foetal  life,  aside 
from  the  umbilical  arteries  and  veins,  the  urachus,  which  develops 
from  the  allantois  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  bladder,  and  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric or  vitelline  duct,  which  forms  a  connection  between  the 
ileum  and  the  umbilical  vesicle. 

The  omphalo-mesenteric  duct  usually  becomes  obliterated  in  the 
eighth  foetal  week  and  then  disappears.  Not  infrequently,  however, 
it  persists  in  some  form,  generally  as  a  blind  sac  communicating 
with  the  intestine  (ileum),  the  so-called  Meckel's  diverticulum.  In 
other  cases  a  cordlike  connection  is  found  between  the  ileum  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  umbilicus,  or  the  intestine  communicates  with  the 
umbilicus  by  a  canal — that  is,  the  omphalo-mesenteric  duct  has  re- 
mained entirely  open.  In  another  category  of  cases  cordlike  remains 
of  the  vitelUne  duct  are  found  only  on  the  ileum  or  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  umbilicus.  Cysts  sometimes  develop  from  the  part  of  the 
vitelline  duct  which  is  not  obliterated,  and  which  is  located  in  or 
behind  the  umbilicus  or  in  the  peritonaeum  (Vitelline  Cysts,  Roser, 
Zumwinkel). 

The  so-called  MeckeFs  diverticulum  is  always  found  in  the  form  of  an 
intestinal  appendage,  attached  somewhat  obliquely  to  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  ileum,  from  one  third  of  a  metre  to  one  and  one  third  metres  above  the 
ileo-csecal  valve.  It  is  from  one  or  two  to  six  inches  long,  and  from  half  an 
inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  Sometimes,  however,  it  has  a  greater  diam- 
eter tlian  the  small  intestine.  It  is  usually  of  a  cylindrical,  a  conical,  or  a 
knoblike  form.  At  the  junction  of  the  diverticulum  with  tlie  ileum  there  is 
often  found  a  valve  which  Meckel  interprets  as  an  attempt  at  closure  of  the 
intestine.  The  diverticulum  sometimes  ends  in  a  ligamentous  cord  or  in 
several  threads,  which  are  either  free  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  are  adherent 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  umbilicus,  or  to  some  other  part  of  the  perito- 
naeum. In  some  cases  the  ligamentous  cords  and  threads,  or  a  pervious  canal, 
do  not  pass  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  umbilicus  to  tlie  apex  of  the  diver- 
ticulum, but  directly  to  the  mesentery.  The  true  (Meckors)  diverticulum 
without  connection  with  the  abdominal  wall  occurs  regularly  in  the  coot, 
tlie  snipe,  and  the  swan  (Cazin). 

Those  cases  of  Meckel's  diverticulum  are  of  special  importance  for  the 
pathology  of  the  umbilicus  in  which  there  exists  in  newborn  infants  a  canal 
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filled  with  meconium,  which  runs  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  ileum.  It  either 
ends  blindly  at  the  umbilicus— that  is,  it  is  either  closed  here,  or  it  passes 
through  the  umbilical  ring  into  the  umbilical  cord,  and,  after  t)ie  latter  has 
been  tied  off  or  has  separated,  a  fixH^al  fistula  is  formed  at  the  umbilicus. 
These  umbilico-intestinal  fistulas  often  heal  spontaneously,  especially  when 
there  is  but  a  small  communication  witli  the  intestine.  In  case  of  stricture 
or  obliteration  of  the  intestine  below  the  diverticulum  there  naturally  api)ear 
very  violent  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction,  with  vomiting  and  tym- 
panites, so  that  t)ie  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  may  become  necessary. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  umbilical  fistula  not  infrequently  prolapses 
more  or  less  through  the  umbilical  opening,  and  tlie  diverticulum  may  be  so 
everted  that  one  finds  at  the  umbilicus  a  red,  hypenumic  tumour  of  mucous 
membrane  as  large  as  a  cherry  or  a  walnut,  much  as  represented  in  Fig.  4 IS, 
page  12.  In  such  cases  there  is  usually  no  open  communication  with  the 
intestine.  The  probe  reveals  rather,  as  a  rule,  a  blind  fistula  reaching  a  vari- 
able distance  inward,  or  the  everted  diverticulum  is  completely  closed.  Such 
tumours,  located  at  the  umbilicus  and  covered  with  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestine,  and  which  do  not  communicate  with  the  intestine,  have  been 
described  particularly  by  Kolaczek,  Kiistner,  Hickmann,  Sadler.  Chandelux, 
Rosthorn,  Pernice,  and  others.  They  have  also  been  designated  as  adeno- 
mata or  teratomata,  but  the  designation  "  prola|>se  of  Meckel's  diverticulum  " 
is  more  accurate.  I  do  not  question,  of  course,  that  adenomata  and  carcino- 
mata  may  sometimes  develop  from  such  prolapses.  The  latter  consist  chiefly 
of  an  outer  glandular  layer,  and  then  a  layer  of  unstriped  nmscular  fibres 
and  connective  tis.sue.  Such  tumours,  resulting  from  the  prolajise  of  a 
Meckel's  diverticulum,  are  most  simply  removed  by  dividing  the  pedicle 
with  the  galvano-cautery  with  or  without  ligjition.  If  the  diverticulum 
which  has  an  open  end  at  the  umbilicus  is  in  communication  with  the  intes- 
tine— i.  e.,  if  there  is  a  fiscal  fistula  at  this  point — the  prolai)se  of  the  mucous 
membrane  may  then,  as  in  other  fan^l  fistuhe,  become  very  marked,  and 
large  portions  of  the  small  intestine  have  then  been  seen  to  protrude  through 
the  umbilical  opening  (Siel>old,  Weinlwhner,  Gesenius,  Hiittenbrenner, 
Basevi,  A.  Barth,  and  others).  In  ca.se  of  other  fa»cal  fistuhr  of  l<mg  stand- 
ing, the  prolai>se  affects  either  the  upi)er  or  lower  end  of  the  intestine  or  both 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  case  of  **  diverticulo-fa^cal  ftstuhr^'  at  the  umbili- 
cus it  is  always  the  portion  of  intestine  located  above  the  diverticulum  that 
is  prolai>sed. 

The  treatment  of  such  an  inversion  or  invagination  of  the  small  intestine 
through  an  omphalo-mesenteric  duct  which  lias  remained  o])en  at  the  um- 
bilicus consists  above  all  in  reduction  of  the  prolapsed  mucous  membrane 
with  the  oileil  finger,  or  by  means  of  a  catheter  envelo])ed  in  gauze,  a  female 
catheter,  etc.,  after  enlargement  of  the  umbilical  ring,  if  necessary,  witli  the 
knife.  After  reduction,  one  must  convince  himself  by  the  injection  of  luke- 
warm water  whether  the  pas.siige  is  regally  fvev,  or  the  strangulation  still  pei*- 
sists  within  the  diverticulum  or  the  intestine.  If  the  8ymj)toms  of  .stnmgu- 
lation  continue,  the  obstruction  .sliould  be  riMuoved  by  laparotomy,  and 
possibly  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus.  If  n^luction  of  the  invaginated 
intestine  is  altogether  imi)ossible,  and  theiv  is  no  dang«»r  in  delay,  the  pro- 
lapsed intestine  may  bo  allowed  to  become  nc.K.'rotic  or  may  be  cut  away.     If 
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au  umbilico- faecal  fistula  does  not  close  spontaneously  or  by  cauterization 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  Paquelin's  tbemio-cautery,  or  the  galvano-cautery,  a 
radical  operation  should  be  performed — that  is,  the  intestine  or  the  diver- 
ticulum is  detached  at  the  umbilicus,  the  intestinal  fistula  freshened  and 
sutured,  and  the  intestine  replaced  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  there  is  a 
diverticulum  it  should  be  inverted  and  closed  by  suture  or  cut  off  close  to 
the  intestine,  and  the  latter  then  sutured. 

Other  unibilico- faecal  fistulse  of  newborn  infants,  which  are  not  condi- 
tioned upon  the  presence  of  a  Meckel's  diverticulum,  sometimes  arise  from 
the  fact  that  an  umbilical  hernia  of  slight  degree  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
physician  or  the  midwife,  and  that  when  the  cord  is  tied  an  intestinal  loop 
has  either  been  tied  off  in  toto  or  in  part  (Siebold,  Dupuytren,  Debout,  and 
others).  One  should  always  carefully  examine  the  cord,  therefore,  before  it 
is  tied,  to  determine  whetlier  or  not  there  is  an  umbilical  hernia — that  is, 
whether  or  not  a  portion  of  intestine  lies  within  the  cord.  If  such  a  hernia 
is  found,  the  portion  of  the  intestine  that  lies  in  the  umbilical  cord  should 
be  completely  reduced  before  the  latter  is  tied.  Umbilical  hernise  may  arise, 
according  to  Ahlfeld,  like  Meckel's  diverticulum,  from  excessive  or  abnor- 
mally long-continued  traction  of  the  vitello-intestinal  duct  upon  the  intes- 
tine. As  is  well  known,  umbilical  hernia  in  the  first  weeks  of  foetal  life,  up 
to  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  month,  is  a  physiological  formation. 
From  about  the  second  to  the  tenth  week  after  rupture  of  the  vitello-intesti- 
nal duct  the  intestine  recedes  from  the  umbilical  cord  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Umbilical  herniae  may  also  arise  from  abnormal  adhesions  of  the 
viscera  with  one  another  or  with  the  umbilical  cord.  The  umbilical  herniae 
which  develop  later  in  foetal  life  and  are  usually  smaller  may  also  arise 
from  the  fact  that  by  compression  and  malposition  of  the  foetus  within  the 
uterus  a  peritoneal  sac  is  formed  at  the  umbilicus,  into  which  intestine  may 
enter  (Cruveilhier,  Scarpa). 

Empty  umbilico-hemial  sacs  which  have  been  shut  off  sometimes  give 
rise  to  the  development  of  serous  cysts  of  the  umbilicus  (Roser). 

An  umbilical  hernia  may,  in  rare  cases,  contain  intestinal  loops  which 
have  been  completely  tied  off  in  utero,  so  that  the  intestine  shows  corre- 
sponding defects.  In  one  case,  for  example,  observed  by  Ahlfeld,  there  was 
found  in  an  almost  matured,  well-developed  infant,  bom  six  hours  before,  a 
tumour  as  large  as  an  apple  upon  the  side  of  the  umbilicus,  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  latter  by  a  very  small  pedicle.  The  tumour  was  made  up  of 
intestine  which  had  been  tied  off,  and  consisted  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ileum,  the  caecum,  and  the  ascenc^ing  colon,  with  the  corresponding  portions 
of  the  mesentery. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  umbilical  herniae  and  their  tre^itment, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  hernia. 

Umbilico-fjecal  fistulie  in  children  and  adults  occasionally  arise  also  from 
peritonitis,  especially  tubercular  peritonitis.  Ziehl,  after  two  obwrvations  of 
fa»cal  fistula*  of  the  umbilicus  resulting  from  tubercular  peritonitis,  collected 
from  litei-ature  thirty  analogous  cases.  Among  the  twenty  ca.ses  observed  in 
children,  the  fistula  was  situated  eighteen  times  at  the  umbilicus  and  only 
twice  in  other  parts  of  the  abdomen. 

Winiwarter  described  a  faecal  fistula  of  the  umbilicus  in  a  boy  eight 
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monthB  old,  resulting  from  furuncuIoaiB,  with  subsequent  phlegmonous  infil- 
tration of  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  umbilicus,  fullowed  by 
localized  peritonitis. 

Fatcal  fistuliu  are  sometimes  formed  also  after  ganjp^ne  of  the  umbilicus 
resulting  from  inflammation  of  the  umbilical  vessels  and  the  region  of  the 
umbilicus,  in  connection  with  catarrhal  or  croupous  enteritis,  uud  especially 
after  wounds  in  the  neighb<)Urbood  of  the  umbilicus,  etc.  Grawib;  saw  a 
well-marked  feccal  fistula  of  tlie  umbilicus  that  had  existed  for  thirty  years, 
and  was  caused  by  a  cut  with  a  scythe.  The  defect  iit  the  abdominal  wall 
was  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  had  the  shape  of  a»  uval  lying  in 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  abdomen.  Rejieated  attempts  to  close  the  fis- 
tula by  operation  had  been  unsuccessful. 

In  rare  cases  nematoids  and  other  worms— the  tienia  solium,  for  example 
— have  passed  off  through  the  umbilicus  or  other  parts  of  the  abdominal  wall 
(Siebold,  Richtcr,  Bottini,  and  others).  In  such  cwtes  there  are  usually  coex- 
isting ulcers  of  the  intestine,  and  after  adhesion  of  the  latter  to  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  a  circumscribed  abscess  is  formed. 

In  very  rare  cases  biliary  fistula;  liave  been  seen  in  the  region  of  the  um- 
bilicus, in  consequence,  for  example,  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  gall 
bladder,  abscess  of  the  liver,  echinococcus,  etc.  (Lequelinel). 

Urachal  flstulip  resulting  fi-om  the  remaining  open  of  the  urachus,  with 
discharge  of  urine  through  the  uuibilicus,  have  been  repeatedly  seen.  Koki- 
tansky,  Roger,  Goldschiuidt.  and  others  have  observed  urinary  calculi  in  tho 
urachus.  Paget  extracted  a  vesical  calculus  from  the  urachus  through  the 
umbilicus.  A  prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urachus  sometimes 
occurs  here  also.  Urachal  fistulse  of  the  umbilicus  which  are  not  congenital 
are  very  rare  (Larrey,  Worster,  Jacoby,  Cadell,  Paget,  Bryant,  T.  Smith, 
Bramann).  The  patient  has  usually  had  bladder  trouble  of  long  standing, 
and  the  urachus  generally  opens  at  the  uinbilicun  during  an  acute  or  chronic 
cystitis.  Such  tititulu!  have  been  closed  with- 
out difficulty  by  freshening  and  suturing  them, 
^.  by  cauterization  witli  Paquelin's  thermo-cau- 

tery  or  the  galvano-cautery,  and  also  by  tying 
off  the  prolapsed  mucous  membrane. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  urachal  cysts, 
pages  7  and  R 

Umbilico-gastric  fistulie  sometimes  develop 
in  connection  with  a  cjircinoma  or  ulcer  of 
the  stomach  tliat  is  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
wall, 

I  saw  congfinital  prolapse  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  through  the  unibili- 
jofilicKtOTnlicht'l'i'rou'yh     *^''*'  i"  « Ix'y  thirteen  years  of  agt!  (nee  Deutsche 
the  umbilLcal  rini-.  ZcitJK-lirift  fiir  Chirurgie.  Band  xviii).    So  far 

ns  1  know,  no  similar  observation  had  ever 
been  reixtrtcd.  A  peduni'uliitod  tumour  as  lanre  an  a  walnut,  ami  ci>ven'd 
with  mucous  membnine.  was  found  at  the  nmbiltcus  (wf  Fiir.  41H).  just  as  in 
prolapse  of  Metkcl's  diverticulum  descrilx-d  on  \iaise  HI.  DigfStive  experi- 
nicnt.H  with  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  inembrune  of  the  tumour  and  the 
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Umbilical 
cord. 


Fio.  419. — Origin  of  prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane   of  the 
Btomaoh  througn  the  umbilical  ring  (diagrammatic). 


microscopic  examination  of  the  latter  proved  that  it  was  a  case  of  congenital 
prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  Communication  with 
tlie  stomach  no  longer  existed.  The  secretion  of  the  tumour  was  rather 
abundant  Its  pedicle  was  sevei-ed  with  the  knife,  and  the  haemorrhage 
arrested  by  Paquelin*s  fistula  cautery.  There  had  probably  been  in  this  case 
an  umbilical  her- 
nia containing  a 
diverticulum  of  the 
stomach  as  repre- 
sented diagrammat- 
ically  in  Fig.  419. 
After  the  birth  of 
the  child  the  di- 
verticulum of  the 
stomach  was  tied 
off  with  the  um- 
bilical cord,  and  a 
prolapse  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of 

tliis  diverticulum  developed  later,  which  was  open  at  the  umbilicus  but 
closed  in  the  direction  of  the  stomach. 

Siegenbeck  and  Kosthom,  who  observed  an  analogous  case,  believe  that 
we  have  to  do  with  a  diverticulum  of  the  intestine  which  has  been  tied  off 
at  an  early  date,  is  lined  with  pseudo-pylorus  epithelium,  and  has  an  acid 
secretion.  If  the  separation  from  the  intestinal  tract  follows  at  a  later 
period,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  umbilical  fistula  contains  Lieberkiihn  s 
cysts  and  goblet  cells,  and  has  an  alkaline  secretion. 

Li  case  of  non-aseptic  treatment  of  the  umbilicus  after  separation  of  the 
cord,  phlebitis,  with  suppurative  breaking  down  of  the  thrombi,  may  occur 
and  extend  as  far  as  the  liver,  with  secondary  abscess  of  the  latter.  Other 
diseases  also  that  arise  from  wound  infection  can  originate  in  the  umbilical 
wound  if  the  rules  of  antisepsis  are  neglected.  Tetanus  has  been  observed  in 
some  instances  after  infection  of  the  umbilical  wound  by  the  tetanus  bacillus. 

Tumours  of  the  umbilicus  are  rare  (Kiister).  Aside  from  urachal  cysts, 
which  were  mentioned  on  pages  7  and  8,  there  have  been  seen  especially 
lipomata,  fibromata,  fibro-lipomata,  angeiomata,  myxomata,  sarcomata,  fibro- 
sarcomata,  dermoid  cysts,  sebaceous  cysts,  papillomata,  and  epitheliomata.  I 
saw  an  extremely  malignant  carcinoma  of  the  umbilicus,  leading  rapidly  to 
secondary  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  in  a  man  of  fifty-six,  which  developed 
after  a  blow.  Roser  and  Zumwinkel  described  a  vitelline  cyst  in  the  perito- 
naeum near  the  umbilicus  (see  page  9),  and  Wyss  a  ciliated  cyst.  Empty 
hernial  sacs  which  have  been  shut  off,  whether  congenital  or  acquired,  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  serous  cysts. 

The  so-called  granulomata  resulting  from  proliferation  of  the  granula- 
tions after  separation  of  the  umbilical  cord  are  best  removed  by  the  galvano- 
caustic  needle  or  by  Paquelin's  fistula  cautery. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

INJUKIES   AND   DISEASES   OF   THE   PERITONEAL   CAVmr. 

Subcutaneous  injuries  of  the  abdominal  organs. — Penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen, 
with  injury  of  t)ic  abdominal  organs. — Ligation  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  the  com- 
mon iliac,  the  internal  iliac  (hypogastric),  and  the  external  iliac  arteries. — Embo- 
lism or  thrombosis  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  with  thrombosis  of  the  common 
iliac  artery. — Peritonitis. — Tuberculosis  and  tumours  of  the  peritonapum. — Retro- 
peritoneal tumours. — Puncture  and  incision  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  (laparotomy). 
— Extraperitoneal  laparotomy. 

§  155.  Snbontaiieons  Injuries  of  the  Abdominal  Organs. — iDJuries  of 
the  abdominal  cavity  are  in  part  subcutaneous,  without  opening  of  the 
cavity,  caused  by  severe  contusions,  and  in  part  open  wounds  of  the 
cavity.  In  either  case  the  abdominal  viscera  may  or  may  not  be  in- 
jured. We  shall  occupy  ourselves  first  with  subcutaneous  injuries  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity  or  its  organs.  Subcutaneous  injuries,  such  as 
rupture  of  abdominal  viscera  of  varying  degree,  occur  usually  from  a 
blow  or  a  fall  upon  the  abdomen,  from  being  kicked  by  a  horse,  from 
being  run  over,  from  being  buried  up,  from  being  crushed  between 
the  buffers  of  two  railway  carriages,  etc.  Ruptures  of  the  stomach 
and  the  intestines  may  result  from  all  these  injuries,  especially  if  these 
organs  are  more  or  less  filled  with  food  or  distended  with  gas ;  or  rup- 
tures of  varying  depth  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  large  abdominal 
vessels  may  occur.  The  bladder  may  also  be  ruptured  in  the  same 
way,  and  this  is  more  likely  to  happen  if  it  is  filled  with  urine.  If  the 
spleen  is  very  full  of  blood  and  much  enlarged,  even  slight  violence, 
such  as  vomiting  or  diflBcult  labour,  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  rupture  of 
the  parenchyma.  Injuries  of  the  abdominal  organs  may  arise  from 
indirect  violence  also,  such  as  severe  concussion  of  the  body  resulting 
from  a  fall  from  a  great  height  upon  the  pelvis,  the  knee,  etc.  The 
degree  to  which  the  gastro-intcstinal  canal  is  filled  at  the  time  is  also 
of  great  importance  as  regards  rupture  from  indirect  violence.  I  saw 
rupture  of  the  duodenum  occur  in  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  who  was 
lifted  up  by  the  axillsB  and  tossed  about  immediately  after  eating. 

Ruptures  of  the  stomach  from   contusions  of  the  abdomen   are 
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found  most  frequently  in  the  region  of  tlie  pylorus  and  the  greater 
curvature.  In  case  of  pathological  changes  or  ulceration  of  the  stom- 
ach, rupture  may  result  even  from  vomiting,  especially  in  the  region 
of  the  cardia  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  a3Sophagus  (see  vol.  ii,  p. 
53.5).  In  the  so-called  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  stomach  there  is 
usually  a  gastric  ulcer  or  a  primary  hsemorrhage  with  secondary  soft- 
ening, or  it  may  be  a  post-mortem  rupture.  Injuries  of  the  stomach 
sometimes  oc*cur  from  careless  lavage  of  the  same  (see  §  165). 

Ruptures  of  the  intestine  from  contusions  of  the  abdomen  are  ob- 
served most  frequently,  according  to  Poland,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
duodenum  and  at  the  duodeno- jejunal  flexure.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  ducnlenum  is  fixed  by  the  suspensory  muscle  of  the  duodenum, 
which  was  discovered  and  described  by  Treitz,  and  consists  of  un- 
striped  muscular  fibres.  This  triangular  muscular  band  has  a  broad 
attachment  at  the  upper  border  of  the  duodenum,  and  passes  upward 
in  the  fonn  of  a  cord  to  the  aortic  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  where  it 
is  continuous  with  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  latter. 

Ruptures  of  the  small  intestine  are  more  frequent  than  those  of 
the  large  intestine,  which  is  more  elastic  and  has  thicker  walls.  The 
fixed  parts  of  the  latter  also,  especially  the  fiexures,  are  most  endan- 
gered in  case  of  direct  and  indirect  contusions  of  the  abdomen. 

Ruptures  of  the  intestine  may  also  arise  from  overdistention  with 
fffices  and  gas  caused  by  intestinal  obstruction,  due,  for  example,  to 
carcinoma,  compression  of  the  intestines  by  tumours  or  so-culled  inter- 
nal strangulation.  Perforations  of  the  intestine  sometimes  result  from 
erosion  of  the  same  by  traumatic  or  non-traumatic  suppuration  in  the 
vicinity,  by  abscesses  of  the  liver,  the  spleen  or  the  kidneys,  or  by 
tumours  which  break  through  into  the  intestine,  etc. 

The  course  of  a  rupture  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  naturally  de- 
pends upcm  whether  or  not  the  rent  involves  the  entire  wall,  and  also 
whether  or  not  and  to  what  extent  the  contents  of  the  canal  escape 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  the  rupture  is  a  complete  one,  general 
septic  peritonitis  with  a  speedy  fatal  termination  usually  results.  In 
favourable  cases  the  gastro-intestinal  contents  which  have  escaped  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  become  encapsulated  by  adhesions  between  the 
coils  of  intestine,  and  a  circumscribed  abscess  results.  After  this  has 
broken  through  exteniallv  or  into  the  intestine,  or  after  incision  of  the 
stune,  comj)lete  recovery  may  follow. 

The  outcome  of  a  subcutaneous  rupture  of  the  omentum  depends 
mainly  upon  the  number  and  size  of  the  ruptured  blo<xl-vessels. 
Death  may  ensue  from  internal  haemorrhage. 

Among  subcutaneous  injuries  of  the  abdominal  viscera  ruptures  of 
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the  liver  are  the  most  frequent.  In  ruptures  of  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
and  the  kidneys,  the  further  course  depends  chiefly  upon  the  degree  or 
depth  of  the  tear  and  the  amount  of  hsemorrhage.  Death  not  in- 
frequently follows  from  internal  haemorrhage.  Injuries  of  the  larger 
bile  ducts  and  of  the  gall  bladder  also  come  into  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  ruptures  of  the  liver.  General  peritonitis  does  not  occur, 
however,  from  the  escape  of  bile  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  On  the 
contrary,  bile  is  not  only  aseptic,  but  it  also  possesses,  according  to 
Gmelin,  Tiedemann,  Bidder,  Schmidt,  and  Kossel,  antiseptic  qualities, 
inasmuch  as  it  prevents  or  diminishes,  for  example,  the  process  of  putre- 
faction within  the  intestines.  It  is,  however,  more  or  less  irritating 
to  the  endothelium  of  the  peritonseum,  so  that  it  may  give  rise  to  ag- 
glutination of  the  peritoneal  surfaces.  Patients  with  a  biliary  flstuki 
opening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  if  not  operated  upon,  finally  die  of 
jaundice  with  increasing  marasmus.  Lane  saw  a  case  of  rupture  of 
the  gall  bladder  in  which  there  was  a  large  amount  of  bile  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity  for  five  weeks  and  only  a  moderate  serous  exuda- 
tion. The  patient  was  cured  by  an  operation.  Landerer,  in  a  case  of 
injury  of  the  bile  ducts,  aspirated  five  times  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
nine  days,  and  obtained  twenty -seven  litres  of  fluid  composed  of  bile, 
serum,  and  mucus.  The  injury  of  the  bile  ducts  then  healed  spon- 
taneously. Contusions  of  the  liver  are  sometimes  followed  by  paren- 
chymatous hsemorrhages  which  may  lead  to  a  progressive  interstitial 
proliferation  of  connective  tissue,  to  a  traumatic  cirrhosis.  Fatal 
hemorrhage  sometimes  results  from  ruptures  of  the  spleen  and  the 
kidneys,  especially  when  the  large  vessels  of  these  organs  are  torn  at 
the  hilum.  As  regards  subcutaneous  injuries  of  the  kidney,  those  due 
to  indirect  violence — from  a  fall,  for  example — give  rise  to  ruptures  at 
the  hilum,  while  direct  contusions  usually  cause  irregular  ruptures  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  organ  (Maas,  Edler,  Grawitz,  W.  Ilerzog). 
Of  ninety-two  cases  of  subcutaneous  injury  of  the  kidney,  sixty,  ac- 
cording to  W.  Herzog,  ended  in  recovery  and  thirty-two  ended  fatally. 
Of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  patients,  seventy-five,  according  to 
BobroflF,  recovered  and  sixty-six  died  (see  also  §  156,  pages  19-25). 
Parenchymatous  haemorrhage  from  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney  ceases 
spontaneously  if  large  vessels  are  not  injured,  as  I  have  shown  by  ex- 
periments upon  rabbits.  Retention  of  urine  may  ensue  after  ruptures 
of  the  kidney  from  the  accumulation  of  blood  clots  in  the  ureter,  in 
the  bladder,  and  in  the  urethra.  If  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  death 
from  ursemia  may  occur  in  case  of  very  extensive  injury  of  one  kid- 
ney, and  in  the  same  way  of  a  so-called  horseshoe  kidney  (see  Surgery 
of  the  Kidney).     Stone  formation  sometimes  follows  haemorrhage  from 
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the  kidney,  both  in  the  kidney  as  well  as  in  the  bladder.     We  shall  re- 
turn to  this  later  under  the  subject  of  vesical  and  renal  calculi. 

Nephritic  and  perinephritic  abscesses  are  very  rarely  the  result  of 
subcutaneous  injuries  of  the  kidney.  They  are  caused  by  microbic 
infection  from  the  bladder,  ureter,  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney — e.  g.,  in 
connection  with  inflammations  of  these  organs  or  by  infection  through 
the  blood.  Subcutaneous  injuries  of  the  spleen  and  the  liver  are  like- 
wise followed  by  suppuration  only  when  the  extravasated  blood  is  in- 
fected by  microbes  within  the  blood.  Eegarding  injuries  of  the  pan- 
creas the  reader  is  referred  to  Surgery  of  the  Pancreas,  §  163. 

Traumatic  ruptures  of  the  lu^ters  need  special  mention.    They  are  charac- 
terized by  severe  febrile  disturbances,  the  formation  of  a  tumour  in  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  tissue  which  contains  urine  (pseudo-hydronephrosis — see 
Hydronephrosis),  by  slight  or  no  admixture  of  blood  with  the  urine,  and  by 
a  diminished  amount  of  urine.    Depending  upon  the  size  of  the  rupture,  a 
retroperitoneal  extravasation  may  form  either  slowly  or  rapidly,  and  the 
amount  of  extravasation  determines  the  degree  of  obstruction  to  the  flow  of 
urine  from  the  kidney.     In  case  the  ureter  is  crushed  and  afterward  per- 
forated, the  extravasation  is  not  formed  until  later.    Complete  rupture  of 
both  ureters  is  followed  in  a  few  days  by  death,  with  the  signs  of  anuria. 
The  treatment  of  ruptures  of  the  ureter  consists,  in  case  of  the  formation  of 
an  extravasation,  in  incision  and  drainage  of  the  lumbar  or  renal  region.    In 
case  there  are  suppuration  and  fever,  or  complete  obstruction  to  the  flow  of 
urine  from  the  kidney,  nephrectomy  may  be  indicated.    It  is  but  rarely  pos- 
sible to  close  the  tear  in  the  ureter  by  sutures.    A  resulting  fistula  of  the 
ureter  may  be  treated  by  exposure  and  suture  of  the  fistula,  by  nephrectomy, 
by  implantation  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  ureter  into  the  bladder  (Biidin- 
ger),  into  the  intestine  (large  intestine,  Chaput),  or  into  the  rectum  (Novaro, 
Kiister).    The  end  of  the  ureter  should  be  ingrafted  in  an  oblique  direction 
just  as  in  WitzePs  gastrostomy.     In  suturing  together  the  ends  of  the  divided 
ureter  the  best  plan  is  to  close  the  distal  end  by  a  ligature,  then  invaginate 
the  central  end  into  a  slit  in  the  distal  end,  and  suture  it  here  (ui-eterostomy. 
Hook,  Bloodgood,  Fenger). 

We  have  already  spoken  of  injuries  of  the  diaphragm  caused  by 
severe  contusions  (vol.  ii,  §  124,  p.  691). 

We  shall  speak  more  in  detail  of  subcutaneous  ruptures  of  the 
bladder  under  surgery  of  the  urinary  organs  (§  207).  Only  the  follow- 
ing brief  statement  need  be  made  here  :  Subcutaneous  ruptures  of  the 
bladder  occur  especially  when  the  bladder  is  filled,  and  the  rent  is  usu- 
ally intraperitoneal  on  the  posterior  wall.  It  is  sometimes,  however, 
extraperitoneal  on  the  anterior  wall,  with  escape  of  urine  into  the  pre- 
vesical space  of  Retzius.  An  extraperitoneal  extravasation  of  urine  is 
always  more  favourable  than  an  intraperitoneal.  Of  ninety-seven  cases 
of  intraperitoneal  extravasation,  only  one,  according  to  Maltrait,  was 
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cured  by  laparotomy,  whereas  of  seventy -six  cases  of  extraperitoneal 
rupture  of  the  bladder,  twenty-nine  recovered.  In  case  the  bladder  is 
empty,  the  edges  of  an  intraperitoneal  rent  may  in  exceptional  cases 
adhere  so  quickly  that  no  urine  enters  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  the 
urine  is  aseptic,  peritonitis  does  not  develop  immediately,  but  the  urine 
is  quickly  decomposed  and  infection  usually  occurs  from  within  the 
urethra  or  by  a  catheter,  and  general  peritonitis  consequently  ensues 
within  a  few  days.  In  case  of  extraperitoneal  rupture  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  bladder  a  corresponding  swelling  appears  in  the  anterior 
abdominal  region  above  the  symphysis.  The  most  important  symp- 
toms of  a  sul)cutaneous  rupture  of  the  bladder  are  hsemorrhage,  empti- 
ness of  the  bladder,  especially  in  case  of  a  large  intraperitoneal  rent, 
with  escape  of  the  urine  into  the  peritoneal  ca\nty,  and  septic  peritoni- 
tis or  a  septic  perivesical  phlegmon  resulting  from  extravasation  of 
urine  and  infection  from  the  urethra  or  by  a  catheter.  Ruptures  of 
the  bladder  are  not  infrequently  complicated  by  fracture  of  the  pelvis. 

The  symptoms  of  subcutaneous  injuries  of  the  alniomen  resulting 
from  severe  direct  or  indirect  contusions  consist  in  more  or  less 
marked  manifestations  of  shock,  followed  by  signs  of  injury  of  cer- 
tain abdominal  organs.  We  have  already  described  the  symptoms  of 
shock  and  contusions  of  the  abdomen  on  pages  1-3,  and  mentioned 
that  death  may  occur  in  rare  cases  in  consequence  of  the  former,  even 
though  the  abdominal  organs  are  not  injured.  The  symptoms  follow- 
ing injury  of  the  alxlominal  viscera  from  severe  contusions  of  the  ab- 
domen are  often  very  indefinite  at  first,  so  that  the  decision  whether 
any  and,  if  so,  what  organs  are  injured  is  diflicult  or  impossible.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  even  persons  with  rupture  of  the  intestine  and 
escape  of  its  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  have  sometimes  walked 
a  considerable  distance.  Pain  and  inflammatory  symptoms  may  in 
cases  of  nipture  of  the  intestine  be  surprisingly  slight  for  the  first 
few  hours  after  the  injury,  and  still  death  may  follow  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  from  increasing  collapse.  In  other  cases  the  course  is 
slower.  General  peritonitis  develops,  which  causes  death  after  several 
days  unless  an  attempt  is  made  to  save  the  patient  by  laparotomy. 

The  special  symptoms  conse(juent  upon  injury  of  the  abdominal 
organs  depend  naturally  upon  the  organ  injured.  The  patient  dies, 
aside  from  shock,  either  very  soon  after  the  injury  in  consequence  of 
internal  hemorrhage,  or  within  forty-eight  hours  usually  as  the  result 
of  general  peritonitis  from  the  escape  of  gastro-intestinal  content*  or 
urine  into  the  perit<meal  cavity.  In  every  case  of  severe  contusion  of 
the  abdomen  a  careful  examination  by  palpation  and  percussion  should 
be  undertaken  and  s})ecial  stress  laid  upon  the  location  of  any  tumour 
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that  may  exist,  any  localized  pain,  the  vomiting  of  blood,  bloody  stools, 
bloody  urine,  etc.  Possible  associated  injuries  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind.  The  symptoms  of  general  septic  peritonitis  resulting  from 
rupture  of  the  stomach,  intestine,  bladder,  etc.,  are  chiefly  gaseous 
distention  of  the  abdomen  (tympanites),  severe  pain,  vomiting,  fever, 
with  a  thready  pulse  and  inclination  to  collapse,  etc.  (see  §  158,  p. 
34  ff..  Peritonitis). 

To  avoid  repetition,  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  symptomatology  • 
and  the  course  of  injuries  of  special  organs  to  §  156  (Wounds  of  the 
Abdominal  Organs). 

The  treatment  of  subcutaneous  injuries  of  the  abdominal  organs  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  open  wounds,  and  the  reader  is  therefore 
referred  to  §  156.  In  all  cases  of  severe  contusions  of  the  abdomen  in 
which  injury  of  the  abdominal  organs  can  not  be  definitely  made  out 
during  the  first  hours  after  the  accident,  the  peristalsis  of  .the  intestines 
should  be  diminished  by  large  doses  of  opium.  IS  it  is  certain  that  an 
organ  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  been  injured,  if  there  are  indications 
of  internal  haemorrhage  and  beginning  peritonitis,  laparotomy  should 
be  performed,  the  injured  organ  found  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the 
necessary  measures  adopted  depending  on  what  is  found — that  is,  the 
haemorrhage  arrested,  the  ruptured  stomach,  intestine,  or  bladder  su- 
tured, the  peritoneal  cavity  drained,  etc.  In  case  of  subcutaneous  in- 
jury of  a  kidney  it  may  be  necessary  to  expose  the  injured  organ 
promptly  from  behind  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  or  transverse  inci- 
sion (see  Nephrectomy)  and  to  arrest  the  haemorrhage  or  resect  or  re- 
move the  organ.  The  treatment  of  shock  has  been  given  in  Principles 
of  Surgery,  §  63,  p.  315. 

§  156.  WoundB  of  the  Peritoneal  Cavity. — Wounds  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity  consist  either  in  mere  perforation  of  tlie  same,  without  injury 
of  the  abdominal  organs,  or  the  latter  may  be  likewise  wounded. 

Wounds  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  without  injury  of  the  abdominal 
organs  are  always,  of  course,  more  favourable  than  those  in  which  vis- 
cera are  likewise  involved.  Complete  perforations  even  of  the  perito- 
neal cavity  by  a  sword,  a  lance,  or  a  bullet  have  occurred,  in  excep- 
tional cases,  without  injury  to  the  abdominal  organs.  MacCormac 
mentions  the  following  case :  In  the  American  civil  war  an  escaping 
prisoner  was  stabbed  through  the  body  with  a  bayonet  in  such  a  way 
that  the  point  of  the  latter,  which  had  entered  in  the  left  iliac  region, 
projected  posteriorly  two  inches  from  the  spine.  The  wound  healed 
on  the  fourth  day.  It  is  still  possible  that  the  abdominal  organs,  espe- 
cially the  intestines,  were  injured,  but  that,  owing  to  the  immediate 
fonnation  of  peritoneal  adhesions,  no  symptoms  appeared.     Ilennen 
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saw  a  case  in  which  a  ramrod  perforated  the  peritoneal  cavity  withont 
injnring  any  viBcera.  In  gunshot  wounde  it  is  only  in  very  rare  cases 
tliat  the  abdominal  otitis  remain  unharmed.  The  most  common  in- 
jury ie  that  of  tlie  inteetines.  Larrey,  in  his  long  period  of  service, 
saw  but  one  case  in  which  a  ball  which  perforated  tlie  abdomen  did 
not  immediately  cause  serious  disturbances.  Beck,  on  the  other  hand, 
wlio  was  with  Werder's  army  in  tlie  Franco-Prueaian  War,  saw  seven 
•  gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen  in  which  there  was  no  ground  for 
snepecting  injury  of  the  abdominal  organs.  In  five  of  these  cases 
recovery  followed  without  incident. 

If  the  abdominal  wall  is  extensively  opened,  prulnpse  of  the  intes- 
tines is  likely  to  occur.     Ventral  bemite  after  laparotomy  have  some- 
,,  .  times   so    thin   a   cutaneous 

covering  tliat  they  tear  open 
in  consequence  of  compara- 
tively slight  injuries  and  oc- 
casion prolapse  of  the  small 
intestine.  A  case  of  this 
kind  waa  recently  seen  in 
Thiersch's  clinic. 

Injuries  of  the  abdomen 
are  frequently  caur^ed  by  a 
fall  apon  a  blunt  or  a  bluntly 
pointed  stake.  A  typical 
form  of  this  impalement  in- 
jury of  the  abdomen  through 
the  perinteura  or  the  scrotum, 
which  Madelung  recently  ob- 
served in  two  cases,  is  shown 
in  Fig,  420.  If  a  person  falls 
from  a  considerable  height, 
striking  in  the  perineal  re- 
gion upon  a  firmly  fixed  per- 
pendicular stake,  the  latter, 
in  OAse  it  doe.s  not  glide  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  back 
or  enter  the  rectum,  will  move  forward  along  the  tense  skin  of  the. 
perimeum  to  the  scrotum.  The  point  of  the  stake  then  passes  through 
the  latter,  between  the  anterior  surfm-e  of  the  os  pubis  and  the  ujwr- 
matic  cord,  then  between  the  peritonasum  and  the  aMomiiuil  nmscles 
as  far  as  the  free  border  of  tiie  ribs,  and,  after  perfonition  of  the 
muscles  and  the  pcritoiiuium,  enters  for  the  tirnt  time  the  abdominal 
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cavity  and  leads  to  injuries  of  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  and  dia- 
phragm (Fig.  420).  Even  when  it  is  certain  tliat  a  stake  has  passed 
through  the  scrotum  into  the  abdomen  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  the 
prognosis  is  not  necessarily  hopeless  if  only  such  scrotal  wounds  are 
carefully  examined  and  the  wound  channel  followed  to  its  end. 

Wounds  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  injury  of  the  abdominal 
organs  occur,  in  time  of  peace,  especially  from  stabs  with  a  knife  re- 
sulting from  quarrels,  and  in  time  of  war,  from  the  sabre,  the  bayonet, 
or  the  spear,  or  from  gunshot  injuries.  Gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  occur  not  infrequently  in  time  of  peace  also,  are  the  most 
dangerous  injuries.  About  one  tenth  of  all  who  fall  in  battle  die,  ac- 
cording to  MacCormac,  from  being  shot  in  the  abdomen,  but  only  three 
or  four  per  cent  of  the  cases  come  under  treatment. 

Woundfi  of  the  intestines  are  the  most  common,  especially  those  of 
the  small  intestine,  and  of  the  latter  the  ileum  is  most  frequently  and 
the  duodenum  least  frequently  injured.  The  intestine  may  be  per- 
forated in  several  places.  Longmore  saw  a  case  in  which  one  ball 
caused  sixteen  intestinal  perforations.  The  ball  sometimes  remains 
within  the  intestine  or  the  stomach,  and  then  passes  off  with  the  f seces 
per  rectum.  Wounds  of  the  large  intestine  are  not  so  dangerous,  gen- 
erally speaking,  as  those  of  the  small  intestine,  because  the  former  is 
only  partially  covered  by  peritonseum,  and  the  fseces  that  escape  some- 
times lead  to  an  extraperitoneal  feecal  abscess.  Kecoveries  have  most 
frequently  been  seen  to  follow  wounds  of  the  csecum  and  the  ascend- 
ing colon,  then  those  of  the  descending  colon  and  the  lower  portion  of 
the  rectum. 

General  septic  peritonitis,  which  is  promptly  fatal,  usually  develops 
after  the  escape  of  intestinal  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Re- 
covery is  possible  in  cases  of  intraperitoneal  perforation  of  the  intes- 
tines only  when  the  wound  is  closed  by  adhesions  between  the  neigh- 
bouring loops  of  intestine  or  with  the  abdominal  wall,  or  the  peritonitis 
leads  to  the  formation  of  a  circumscribed  abscess  and  this  is  shut  off 
on  all  sides  from  the  rest  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  when  the  intes- 
tine is  sutured  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  injury. 

Wounds  of  the  stomach  usually  lead  to  a  speedy  death  in  conse- 
quence of  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  perito- 
neal cavity,  followed  by  general  septic  peritonitis.  The  mortality  of 
wounds  of  the  stomach  is  very  high.  MacCormac  gives  it  as  ninety- 
nine  per  cent.  The  location  and  direction  of  the  wound  are  of  great 
importance  in  their  bearing  upon  the  prognosis  of  a  wound  of  the 
stomach.  The  principal  symptoms  are  shock,  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.     Wounds  occurring  when 
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the  stomach  is  empty  are  the  most  favourable.  If  the  stomach  is  full  at 
the  time  of  tlie  injury,  the  escape  of  its  contents,  with  subsequent  gen- 
eral peritonitis  which  is  quickly  fatal,  is  the  rule.  It  is  only  rarely 
that  this  unfavourable  termination  is  prevented  by  adhesion  of  the 
wound  in  the  stomach  with  the  abdominal  wall  and  with  the  neighbour- 
ing coils  of  intestine.  I  cured  a  perforated  ulcer  of  tlie  stomach  the 
size  of  a  three-mark  piece,  which  was  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall, 
by  laparotomy  and  suture  of  the  stomach  (gastrorrhaphy).  MacCormac 
saw  the  stomach  of  a  man  who  had  received  a  gunshot  wound  two 
years  before  his  death,  and  then  died  of  cholera.  The  cicatrices,  which 
were  distinctly  visible,  showed  that  the  ball  had  perforated  the  pos- 
terior and  anterior  walls  of  the  stomach.  Larrey  saw  recovery  after  a 
sabre  wound  of  the  stomach.  Archer  observed  recovery  follow  a 
wound  of  the  stomach  two  inches  long  in  spite  of  the  escape  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Particles  of  food 
were  still  found  in  an  abscess  in  the  iliac  region.  Wounds  of  the 
stomach  were  also  repeatedly  cured  by  suture  even  before  the  adoption 
of  antiseptic  methods. 

If  a  wound  of  the  stomach  or  intestine  leads  to  a  circumscribed 
abscess,  this  may  rupture  externally,  or  through  the  diaphragm  into 
the  pleural  cavity,  the  lung,  or  the  pericardium,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned  (§  124).  The  abscesses  which  point  toward  the  thoracic 
cavity  usually  lead  at  first  to  a  so-called  subphrenic  pyopneumothorax, 
to  a  subphrenic  faecal  abscess.  Even  feecal  abscesses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  caecum  can  also  in  time  break  through  the  diaphragm  into 
the  thoracic  cavdty.  I  cured  by  thoracotomy  a  case  of  thoracic  faecal 
fistula  after  probable  perforation  of  the  duodenum.  Permanent  gas- 
tric and  intestinal  fistulae  may  arise  from  the  external  perforation  of 
such  abscesses  resulting  from  injuries  of  the  stomach  and  intestine. 

Adhesions  l)etween  the  coils  of  intestine  may  result  in  intestinal 
obstruction  so  tliat  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

Wounds  of  the  omentum  are  sometimes  very  extensive,  especially 
those  arising  from  a  contusion  or  gunshot  injury,  and  the  haemorrhage 
may  be  marked.  Generally  speaking,  however,  wounds  of  the  omen- 
tum are  not  dangerous.  The  nutrition  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is 
endangered  only  when  large  portions  of  the  omentum  are  destroyed. 
The  nutrition  of  the  intestines  may,  in  the  same  way,  be  affected  in 
consequence  of  large  wounds  of  the  mesentery. 

Wounds  of  the  liver,  in  oise  the  injuries  are  deep,  usually  terminate 
fatally  from  haemorrhage.  If  a  wedge-shaped  piece  is  excised  from 
the  edge  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  of  rabbits,  the  haemorrhage 
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is  arrested  spontaneously,  even  thougli  tlie  wound  be  not  closed  by 
suture.  I  saw  a  favourable  result  follow  the  tearing  out  of  a  peduncu- 
lated piece  of  the  liver.  Aside  from  stabs  with  a  knife,  a  spear,  a  bayo- 
net, etc.y  wounds  of  the  liver  arise  often  from  gunshot  injuries,  from 
l^netration  of  the  liver  by  fragments  of  the  ribs,  from  fractures  of  the 
spine,  etc.  Jaundice  is  always  present  in  case  of  deep  wounds  of  the 
liver.  Wounds  of  the  gall  bladder  and  the  main  bile  ducts  with  escape 
of  bile  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  as  mentioned  on  pages  16  and  17, 
are  not  in  themselves  fatal.  In  some  cases  a  permanent  biliary  fistula 
is  formed  with  marked  jaundice  wliich  may  lead,  by  increasing  maras- 
mus, to  a  fatal  termination  if  the  biliary  fistula  is  not  cured  spontane- 
ously or  by  an  operation.  If  fatal  haemorrhage  does  not  take  place  in 
wounds  of  the  liver  and  if  the  wound  remains  aseptic,  recovery  fol- 
lows. MacCormac  mentions  ten  recoveries  after  gunshot  wounds  of 
the  liver.  Of  543  cases  of  injury  of  the  liver,  180,  according  to  Edler, 
recovered  and  363  ended  fatally. 

Little  that  is  reliable  is  known  about  wounds  of  the  pancreas.  They 
occur  very  seldom  alone.  Of  thirteen  wounds  of  the  pancreas,  seven, 
according  to  Edler,  proved  fatal  and  six  recovered.  We  shall  take  up 
the  surgery  of  the  pancreas  more  in  detail  in  §  163. 

Wounds  of  the  spleen  are  especially  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
severe  haemorrhage  which  usually  ensues,  if  the  woimd  is  extensive 
and  deep.  Of  160  cases  of  injury  to  the  spleen,  47,  according  to  Edler, 
terminated  in  recovery  and  113  ended  fatally.  Prolapse  of  the  injured 
or  uninjured  spleen  through  the  abdominal  wound  is  not  infrequently 
observed. 

Wounds  of  the  kidney,  like  those  of  the  liver  and  the  spleen, 
usually  give  rise  to  severe  haemorrhage.  One  can,  however,  cut  from 
the  kidney  of  a  rabbit  deep,  wedge-shaped  pieces  reaching  through  the 
entire  cortical  substance  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  \^dthout  causing 
death  from  bleeding.  The  haemorrhage  is  usually  arrested  spontane- 
ously without  suture  of  the  wound.  In  the  American  civil  war  twen- 
ty-six recoveries  from  gunshot  wounds  of  the  kidney  were  observed. 
Injuries  of  the  kidney  have  recently  been  studied  in  detail,  both  ex- 
perimentally and  clinically,  especially  by  Grawitz,  Tufiier,  Edler,  Barth, 
and  others.  Of  108  cases  of  subcutaneous  injuries  of  the  kidney,  58, 
according  to  Gmwitz,  recovered  (see  also  page  16).  Grawitz  estimates 
the  mortality  of  subcutaneous  uncomplicated  injuries  of  the  kidney  at 
31*5  per  cent.  The  course  of  a  wound  of  the  kidney  depends  upon 
any  complicating  injuries  of  other  organs  that  may  exist,  upon  the 
amount  of  haemorrhage,  and  upon  whether  or  not  infection  or  suppura- 
tion ensues  (see  also  page  16).     The  ureters  are  not  infrequently  in- 
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jured  in  laparotomies.  Regarding  the  healing  of  wounds  of  the  kid- 
ney, see  §  203. 

The  most  dangerous  wounds  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the 
kidney  are  tliose  wliich  are  associated  with  injury  of  the  large  vessels 
at  the  hilum. 

Death  from  hsemorrhage  usually  follows  immediately  in  cases  of 
injury  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  abdomen,  the  abdominal  aorta,  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  the  iliac  arteries,  etc.,  or  the  haemorrhage  is  arrested 
temporarily  and  severe  secondary  hsemorrhage  ensues,  which  results 
fatally.  The  fact  of  the  injury  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  abdomen 
that  have  been  named  is  usually  first  established  at  the  autopsy.  In 
the  American  civil  war  only  fifty-four  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the 
abdominal  vessels  came  under  hospital  ti*eatment,  according  to  Nuss- 
baum,  and  of  these  patients,  forty-seven  died  very  soon.  It  is  only  by 
some  fortunate  chance  that  such  patients  can  be  saved.  The  wounded 
man  usually  falls  to  the  ground  and  dies  almost  immediately. 

In  wounds  of  the  bladder  the  infection  of  the  perivesical  extrava- 
sation of  urine  is  especially  to  be  feared,  particularly  in  case  of  intra- 
peritoneal injuries.  We  shall  return  to  wounds  of  the  bladder  when 
dealing  with  the  surgery  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  (see  §  207). 

For  the  diagnosis  of  an  injury  of  the  abdominal  organs,  the  loca- 
tion and  direction  of  the  external  wound  are  of  especial  importance,  as 
well  as  any  intra-abdominal  collection  of  blood  that  may  exist,  the 
passage  of  blood  per  rectum^  the  vomiting  of  blood  in  injuries  of  the 
stomach,  etc.,  as  already  described  in  speaking  of  contusions  and  rup- 
tures of  the  abdominal  organs  (§  155,  page  14  ff.). 

Treatment  of  Abdominal  Injuries. — In  case  of  penetrating  wounds 
without  injury  of  aMominal  viscera,  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall 
should  be  carefully  disinfected  with  a  l-to-1,000  solution  of  bichloride 
or  a  three-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  then,  as  after  laparot- 
omy, sutures  inserted  that  pass  through  the  entire  tliickness  of  the 
wall,  so  that  the  parietal  peritonceum  may  be  brought  into  as  close 
contact  as  possible.  Lead-plate — silver-wire — sutures  (see  Principles 
of  Surgery,  p.  108)  and  internipted  silk  sutures  are  the  best.  The 
edges  of  the  skin  are  best  brought  into  exact  coaptation  by  means  of 
a  continuous  suture  of  fine  catgut.  It  is  also  a  very  good  plan  to 
suture  the  pcritoniBum,  fascia,  muscles,  and  skin  separately  with  silk 
or  catgut  (see  §  159,  page  47). 

It  is  often  uncertain  whether  or  not  an  already  agglutinated  wound 
communicates  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Should  one,  in  such  cases, 
determine  this  point  by  means  of  the  probe  ?  Opinions  differ  regard- 
ing the  answer  to  this  question.     It  is  certainly  very  important  to 
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know  whether  a  wound  has  penetrated  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or 
not ;  and  inasmuch  as  my  probe  is  surely  aseptic,  I  always  use  it,  and 
do  not  wait  to  see  whether  or  not  aseptic  healing  follows  by  primary 
union.  Every  non-penetrating  wound  of  the  abdominal  wall  must 
also  be  carefully  disinfected  with  l-to-1,000  bichloride. 

If  intestine  or  omentum  has  prolapsed  through  the  wound  in  the 
alnloniinal  wall,  it  must  likewise  be  carefully  disinfected  and  returned 
inside  the  abdomen.  In  case  the  omentum  is  too  severely  contused,  it 
should  be  tied  off  in  sections  with  aseptic  catgut  and  cut  away  with 
scissors.  The  chief  danger  in  such  cases  consists  in  the  reposition  of 
prolaj)sed  intestine  that  has  not  been  sufficiently  disinfected,  and  I 
agree  with  Krunlein  when  he  says  that  first  aid,  consisting  in  return- 
ing prolapsed  intestine,  often  causes  the  death  of  the  injured  person  ; 
it  is  far  better  to  leave  such  patients  untouched  and  merely  protect 
the  wound  temporarily,  and  send  them  at  once  to  the  nearest  hospital. 
It  is  also  possible  that  wounded  intestine  may  have  been  returned 
inside  the  abdomen. 

If  an  aseptic  course  free  from  fever  should  not  follow  a  penetrat- 
in*^  injury  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  general  peritonitis  develops, 
lai>arotomy  should  be  performed  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  the  addi- 
tional reason  that  one  may  perhaps  have  overlooked  an  injury  of  an 
abdominal  organ,  especially  of  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  or  the 
bladder.  After  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity,  it  should  be  dried  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  by  the  use  of  aseptic  sponges,  gauze  pads,  com- 
presses, etc.,  the  abdominal  wound  drained,  and  the  patient  kept  on 
Iiis  stomach  or  side  to  facilitate  drainage.  In  case  of  a  female  patient, 
the  peritoneal  cavity  may  be  drained  through  Douglas's  pouch. 

Laparotomy  is  the  surest  means  of  securing  recovery  in  cases  of 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  perforation  of  the 
stomach,  the  intestines,  the  large  abdominal  vessels,  and  other  abdomi- 
nal organs.  Particularly  in  cases  of  injury  of  the  stomach,  the  intes- 
tines, or  the  bladder,  and  in  case  of  fresh  internal  haemorrhage,  one 
should  expose  the  injured  organ  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  acci- 
dent by  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  then  proceed  according  to 
the  condition  of  things  that  is  found — that  is,  ligate  the  injured  ves- 
sels, arrest  parenchymatous  haemorrhage  by  means  of  the  thermo- 
cautery, extirpate  in  suitable  cases  a  severely  contused  spleen  or 
kidney,  suture  wounds  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  etc.  We  shall 
return  elsewhere  to  the  technique  of  these  operations.  Kocher  saved 
a  patient  with  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  stomach  by  performing  lapa- 
rotomy and  suturing  the  stomach  (gastrorrhaphy)  three  honrs  after  the 
injury.     Mikulicz  performed  enterorrhaphy  successfully  in  a  case  of 
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perforation  of  a  typhoid  ulcer  of  the  small  intestine  followed  by  gan- 
grenous peritonitis.  Of  nineteen  such  cases,  four,  according  to  Hock, 
were  cured  by  laparotomy. 

Whereas  one  formerly  contented  himself  with  an  exj^ectant  treat- 
ment in  cases  of  injury  of  the  abdominal  organs,  prescribing  opium 
and  complete  quiet,  the  tendency  of  late  is  toward  prompt  operative 
interference  by  resort  to  laparotomy,  particularly  in  cases  of  gunshot 
wounds  (Parkes,  Kocher,  Mikulicz,  MacCormac,  Senn,  D.  Barrow, 
A.  C.  Bernays,  Liihe,  Postempski,  P.  Klemm,  II.  Chaput,  and  others). 
Eeganling  the  latter,  the  experiments  of  Parkes  especially,  and  the 
observations  of  Senn,  Dennis,  and  others  are  very  instructive.  Of 
thirty-seven  dogs  uix)n  which  Parkes  inflicted  gimshot  wounds,  fif- 
teen died  from  injury  of  the  large  abdominal  vessels  or  severe  wounds 
of  the  internal  organs,  one  from  tetanus,  and  two  likewise  died  which 
were  but  slightly  injured,  but  were  treated  expectantly.  Of  the  re- 
maining nineteen,  nine  recovered  after  laparotomy,  followed  by  suture 
or  resection  of  the  intestine  and  ligation  of  the  injured  vessels.  I). 
Barrow,  in  addition  to  six  observations  of  his  own  of  gunshot  wounds 
of  the  abdomen,  analyzed  in  detail  one  hundred  and  twelve  cases  of 
laparotomy  performed  for  such  injuries.  He  also  urges  the  perform- 
ance of  laparotomy  in  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  peritoneal  cav- 
ity. With  operation,  the  mortality  is  60*27  per  cent,  whereas  without 
operation  it  rises  above  ninety  per  cent. 

Whether  laparotomy  should  be  i>erformed  in  the  linea  alba  or  the 
peritoneal  cavity  opened  by  enlarging  the  existing  wound,  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  case.  If,  for  example,  the  injured  intestine 
ha«  prolapsed  through  the  abdominal  wound,  and  its  contents  have 
escaped  externally  only,  it  should  be  sutured  after  enlargement  of  the 
external  wound,  if  necessary,  outside  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  then 
disinfected  and  returned  inside  the  abdomen. 

If  laparotomy  is  performed  for  injury  of  an  abdominal  viscus,  the 
organ  that  is  supposed  to  be  injures!  is  exposed  by  means  of  a  suffi- 
ciently long  incision,  and  the  attempt  made  to  determine  the  location 
of  the  injury,  in  the  intestine  or  stomach,  for  example,  or  the  cause 
of  an  existing  peritonitis.  If  general  peritonitis  is  already  present^ 
this  is  no  counter-indication  to  laparotomy,  but^  on  the  contrary,  it 
demands  the  quickest  possible  i^erformance  of  the  openition. 

In  case  of  perforations  or  wounds  of  the  intestine,  laparotomy  will 
usually  be  perfonned  in  the  linea  alba  between  the  umbilicus  and  the 
symphysis,  if  the  injured  portion  of  the  intestine  has  not  prolapsed 
through  the  wound  and  can  not  be  sutured  extra-abdoniinally.  If 
laparotomy  is  performed  as  late  as  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injury 
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of  the  gastro-inteetinal  tract,  and  the  contents  of  the  bowel  have  en- 
tered the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  patient  can  usually  no  longer  be  saved. 
One  should  operate  with  all  possible  promptness,  particularly  in  case 
of  gunshot  wounds.  Of  fifty-six  patients  with  incised  and  stab 
wounds  of  the  intestine  who  were  operated  upon,  forty-two,  according 
to  MacCormac,  recovered  and  fourteen  died.  In  case  of  wounds  and 
perforations  of  the  stomach  or  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  tract,  the 
peritoneal  cavity  should  be  opened  above  the  umbilicus ;  and  if  a 
wound  of  the  stomach  is  certain,  an  oblique  or  transverse  incision 
above  the  umbilicus  is  serviceable,  as  in  resection  of  the  pylorus  (see 
§  105).  Of  eleven  patients  treated  by  laparotomy  and  suture  of  the 
wound  in  the  stomach  for  stabs  and  incised  wounds  of  the  latter,  ten, 
according  to  MacCormac,  recovered  and  one  died.  In  case  of  wounds 
and  perforations  of  the  caecum  or  of  the  appendix,  an  oblique  or 
curved  incision  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament  and  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  is  to  be  recommended.  In  case  a  longitudinal  incision  has  been 
made  in  the  linea  alba,  a  transverse  incision  will  often  be  added. 
After  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity  so  extensively,  one  must  strive  to 
maintain  the  normal  temj^erature  of  the  body,  and  particularly  of  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  by  keeping  the  chest  and  extremities  covered,  by 
placing  the  patient  upon  warm  water-bags  or  an  operating  table  that 
can  be  heated,  as  well  as  by  covering  the  intestines  with  moist,  warm, 
aseptic  compresses.  The  temperature  of  the  operating  room  should 
be  from  W  to  20^  K.  (08°  to  77°  F.).  After  opening  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  any  blood  or  exudation  should  be  removed  with  sponges,  the 
injured  vessels  ligated,  and  a  search  jnade  for  any  wound  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines.  A  perforation  is  often  extremely  difficult  to 
find,  and  this  is  true  even  at  an  autopsy.  The  best  way  is  to  examine 
first  the  stomach  and  then  the  intestine  in  its  entire  length  from  above 
downward.  The  discovery  of  a  perforation  is  often  made  easier  by 
the  haemorrhage,  by  a  sacculated  peritonitic  exudation,  or  by  a  cir- 
cumscribed peritonitis.  Senn  recommends,  in  doubtful  cases  of  per- 
foration of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  rectal  insufflation  of  air  or 
hydrogen  gas  from  an  India-rubber  balloon  containing  sixteen  litres 
of  air  or  gas,  which  is  allowed  to  enter  the  rectum  slowly  and  under 
steady  pressure.  The  vomiting  of  blood,  the  passage  of  blood  per 
rectum^  and  collection  of  air  or  intestinal  gases  in  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  wound  are  also  indications  of  an  injury  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract.  After  the  wound  of  the  stomach  or  the  intestine  has  been 
found,  it  is  closed  in  the  usual  way  by  Lembert  sutures  of  fine  silk  (see 
§  169,  Technique  of  Gastrorrhaphy  and  Enterorrhaphy).  Gangrenous 
or  ulcerated  edges  should  be  excised,  and  in  some  cases  a  circular 
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resection  of  the  injured  part  of  the  intestine  is  necessary  (see  Tech- 
nique of  Resection  of  the  Intestine,  §  169),  the  mesentery  being  prop- 
erly detached  beforeliand,  or  a  triangular  piece  excised  from  the  same, 
and  the  defect  closed  by  suture.  In  case  of  large  openings  in  the 
intestinal  wall,  one  may  suture  the  wound,  not  longitudinally,  but 
transversely,  in  order  to  avoid  subsequent  stricture. 

After  the  stomach  or  intestine  has  been  sutured,  the  peritoneal 
cavity  should  be  carefully  dried  by  means  of  aseptic  sponges  or  aseptic 
gauze  pads,  and  if  peritonitis  already  exists  the  cavity  should  be  irri- 
gated with  a  warm,  sterilized  0*75-per-cent  solution  of  common  salt 
or  a  three- per-cent  solution  of  boric  acid  (see  page  39),  and  then 
drained.  After  closure  of  the  abdominal  wound  a  large  aseptic  dress- 
ing is  applied,  especially  in  case  drainage  is  employed.  If  the  abdomi- 
nal wound  has  been  completely  closed,  it  is  sufficient  to  lay  moss 
cushions  or  gauze  and  cotton  upon  the  line  of  suture,  and  to  secure 
these  dressings  with  broad  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  simply  to  paint 
the  suture  line  with  iodoform-collodion. 

In  case  of  wounds  of  the  omentum  the  hsemorrhage  should  in  the 
first  place  be  carefully  arrested,  and  any  parts  that  have  been  too 
severely  contused  should  be  removed  after  tying  them  off  with  catgut. 

In  wounds  of  the  liver,  the  haemorrhage  is  arrested  by  continuous 
catgut  suture  of  the  peritoneal  covering  or  by  deep  catgut  suture,  by 
use  of  the  thermo-cautery,  or  by  tjnng  the  larger  vessels  separately. 
In  some  cases  the  haemorrhage  can  be  arrested  by  compression  with 
iodoform  gauze,  which  is  brought  out  through  the  partially  sutured 
wound  in  the  abdominal  wall.  Another  way  is  to  suture  the  injured 
portion  of  the  organ — the  liver,  for  example — into  the  abdominal  wall 
outside  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  this  way  secondary  haemorrhages  are 
easily  treated. 

Essentially  the  same  course  should  be  taken  in  treating  wounds  of 
the  spleen  and  the  kidney.  In  case  of  extensive  injury  of  these  organs 
or  of  the  vessels  before  their  entrance  into  the  same,  extirpation  of  the 
organ  is  indicated.  In  case  of  injury  of  the  ureter  also,  it  is  often  best 
to  remove  the  involved  kidney.  In  suitiible  cases  the  partial  removal 
(resection)  of  the  organs  named  is  iiulieatcd.  The  partial  or  complete 
removal  of  a  prolapsed  spleen,  whether  injured  or  not,  is,  as  regards 
prognosis,  much  more  favourable  than  reposition  of  the  orjL^an  (see  §  104). 
For  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  ureter  see  page  17.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  remove  the  kidney  on  that  side  either  at  once  or  after 
making  a  ureteral  fistula  in  the  lumbar  region.  For  the  tcehni(]ue  of 
extirpation  of  the  spleen  and  kidney  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sur- 
gery of  theseorgans  (see  §§  1<>4,  2U3). 
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In  wounds  of  the  bladder,  also,  laparotomy  should  be  performed  at 
once,  and  the  wound  exposed  and  sutured  by  going  in  above  the  sym- 
physis, just  as  in  suprapubic  lithotomy.  Drainage  of  the  bladder 
through  the  perinaeum,  after  performing  external  urethrotomy,  is  not 
so  advisable,  as  the  urine  is  then,  in  spite  of  antiseptic  irrigations,  more 
likely  to  decompose.  The  wound  should  be  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze,  which  is  brought  out  through  the  partially  sutured  abdominal 
wound.  For  the  technique  of  suture  of  the  bladder  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  §  207. 

Death  from  hsemorrhage  usually  ensues  very  quickly  after  injury 
of  the  large  vessels  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  only  in  the  most  exceptional 
cases  that  the  injured  person  can  be  saved  by  ligation  of  the  wounded 
vessel.  The  technique  of  ligation  of  the  large  abdominal  vessels  is 
given  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow.  If  signs  of  internal  hsemorrhage 
(severe  bleeding  from  the  wound,  increasing  ansemia,  weak  pulse,  ver- 
tigo, unconsciousness,  etc.)  follow  an  abdominal  injury,  one  should  try 
at  first  compression  of  the  aorta  above  the  umbilicus — e.  g.,  with  the 
fist,  with  a  couple  of  bricks  wrapped  in  a  cloth  (Nussbaum),  a  tourni- 
quet, a  roller  bandage,  a  long  stick  (broomstick,  flagstaff,  Esmarch),  etc. 
If  compression  is  not  sufficient  and  the  symptoms  of  ansemia  increase 
in  severity,  ligation  of  the  wounded  vessel  should  be  attempted  quickly, 
even  though  the  patient,  who  is  lost  at  any  rate,  may  die  upon  the 
operating  table.  Haemorrhage  from  the  vena  cava  is  more  easily  ar- 
rested. The  pressure  even  of  an  elastic  loop  of  intestine  or  compres- 
sion of  the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze  is  here  sometimes  sufficient. 
Schede  sutured  with  success  a  wound  in  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Su- 
ture of  a  large  vein  is  accomplished  as  follows :  The  haemorrhage  is 
arrested  by  pressure  with  the  finger  above  and  below  the  wound  in  the 
vein  or  by  catching  the  wound  superficially  with  artery  clamps,  and  a 
continuous  catgut  suture  is  then  applied  with  small  Hagedorn  needles. 

As  is  well  known,  venous  haemorrhage  is  easily  arrested  if  the  cor- 
responding arteries  are  tied.  Nussbaum  accidentally  wounded  the  vena 
cava  in  removing  a  tumour,  and  promptly  tied  the  common  iliac  artery 
while  an  assistant  made  pressure  on  the  wound  in  the  vein.  The 
haemorrhage  from  the  vein  ceased  after  ligation  of  the  artery,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  tie  the  vein  securely. 

§  157.  Ligation  of  the  Large  Arteries  in  the  Abdomen  (Aorta,  Common, 
External  and  Internal  Iliacs). — Ligation  of  the  Ahdominal  Aortu, — 
Nussbaum  has  found  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  nine  cases  of  liga- 
tion of  the  abdominal  aorta.  Ligation  was  performed  in  some  cases 
for  wounds  and  in  others  for  aneurisms.  Eight  patients  died  in  from 
four  to  sixty-three  hours  after  the  operation,  and  one  lived  eleven  days 
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and  twenty  lioura.     He  died  in  consequence  of  perforation  of  the 
aorta  at  the  point  of  ligation. 

Li^tion  of  the  aorta  has  been  studied  experinienUlly  bj  Pirogolf,  Porta, 
Maas,  Kast.  and  Soiinenburi?.  Pirogoff  operated  upon  eight  dogs,  four 
calves,  three  cats,  and  three  slieep.  With  the  exception  of  one  dog  and  oue 
cat,  all  these  animals  died  in  from  twelve  hours  U>  nine  days.  The  operation 
causes  death,  acconling  to  Pirogoff. 
mainly  in  consequence  of  congestion 
of  the  lungs  and  heart  and  paralysis 
of  the  spinal  cord.  Porta  performed 
sixty  experiments  upon  animals,  and 
only  seven  survived  the  operation. 
The  collateral  circulation  takes  place 
after  ligation  of  the  abdominal  aorta 
through  the  internal  mammary,  the 
epitreNtric.  tlie  lumbar,  and  the  circum- 
flex iliac  arteries.  Porta  obtained  an 
interesting  specimen  from  a  dog  eight 
months  after  ligation  of  the  aorta, 
which  shows  that  an  abundant  col- 
lateral circulation  can  be  established 
through  the  vasa  vaaorum  between  the 
stumps  of  the  aorla  (Fig.  421),  Paral- 
ysis of  the  hind  extremities  is  only  to 
be  feared,  according  to  Kast,  in  those 
animals  which  have  thin  abdominal 
walls,  especially  rabbits,  while  cats 
niid  dogs  are  only  temporarily  para- 
lyzed, and  survive  the  oi>erati(ni  with- 
out permanent  injury.  In  man,  also, 
ligation  of  the  aorta  is  not  actually 
dangerous  to  life,  according  to  Nuss- 
baum  a:iil  Kast.  since  neither  local  an:i>mia  occurs  in  tlie  peripheral  parts 
niir  dangerous  hypenemia  in  the  cMitrtiUy  located  parts  of  the  body  (heart 
lungs,  brain),  and  the  fatal  tenninalions  that  are  observed  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  direct  results  of  the  o|)eratii>n  itself. 

Only  the  lower  part  of  tlie  alxloniinal  aorta,  in  the  vioinity  of  the 
third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertehne,  ImjIow  the  orippn  of  the  renal  arter- 
ies, and  as  far  down  as  the  Itifiin-iition,  is  suited  for  ligation. 

The  alHloniinal  aorta  lies  heliind  tlic  i>critomenni,  just  in  front  of 
the  spinal  (H>lumn,  and  to  the  riiilit  and  anteriorly  lies  the  inferior  vena 
cava.  Ligation  is  pei-forinel  with  or  without  ojKJiiing  the  j>eritoneat 
cavity. 

If  intraperitoneal  ligation  U  to  he  jierfonnetl,  one  may  choose 
either  tlio  method  of  A.  C'<«'[>er  (Fig.  4:i:i,  1)  or  that  of  Nussluium, 
The  pcritonieuiti  has  to  be  divided  twice.     Among  the  extraperitoneal 


Flo.  *21.  —  Collateral  circulitioo  eiihi 
monthi'  aftiT  lizutioa  of  the  aorta  in  u 
dntc  (Lui|[i  Hott^. 
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methode,  that  of  Murraj  (Fig.  422,  2)  and  of  Maas  are  eBpecially  to  be 
recom  mended. 

I.  Intraperitoneal  Ligation  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta,  —  Cooper's 
Mftkiid  (Fig,  422,  1) :  An  incision  is  made  about  ten  centimetres  long, 
which  lies  half  above  and  half  betow  the  umbilicus  and  encircles  the 
tatter  upon  the  left  side.  After  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  been  opened 
in  the  linea  alba,  the  intestines  are  displaced  to  the  right  and  the  pos- 
terior layer  of  the  peritouBeum  is  divided  bluntly  in  front  of  the  spinal 
column  n'ith  a  grooved  director,  and  the  aorta  is  carefully  isolated  and 
tied,  the  ligature  being  tightened  very  gradually. 

James  recommended  the  same  incision,  with  the  difference  only 
that  it  should  extend  eight  centimetres  below  and  only  two  centimetres 
above  the  umbilicus. 

Jf^us^tujii's  Method:  An  incision  from  fifteen  to  twenty  centi- 
metres long  is  made  in  the  linea  tdba,  encircling  the  nmbilieus  on  the 
left  as  in  Cooper's  method.  Here,  also,  the  intestines  are  displaced  to 
the  right  and  held  to  one  side  by  an  aseptic  compresH.  Otherwise  the 
method  is  the  same  as  Cooper's.  The  abdominal  wound  is  sutured  in 
the  usual  way.  In  consequence  of  the  long  abdominal  incision,  Kubs- 
baam's  method  greatly  facilitates  the  ac< 
cess  to  the  aorta,  and  it  makes  a  free  view 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  possible.  It  is 
therefore  most  to  be  recommended.  The 
operation  itself,  under  strict  asepsis,  is  not 
more  dangerous  than  ovariotomy  with 
mwlcr&te  adhesions. 

II.  Extoaperitoneal    Ligation    of   the 
Aorta. — Murray's  Metlwd  (see  Fig  422, 
2):  A  semilunar  incision  alK>ut  eight  or 
ten  centimetres  long  is  made  in  the  left 
lumbar  region,  in  the  continuation  of  tlie 
axillary  line,  ata  distance  of  about  tnelve 
centimetres   from    the    umbilicus.      The 
convexity  of  the  incision  is  directed  to-      pio.  422.— Ligation  of  the  Ibtrb  »r- 
ward  the  umbilicus.     After  dividing  the         j^^i^on^^oriif^LTof  .h/^tta^l 
abdominal  wall  down  to  the  peritomeum,        fi^j^iofnmon  and*  intemff  »!«:■' 
the  latter  is  bluntly  detached  with  the         e, ligBtiunoithceiwmaliiUc. 
fiugere  from  the  left  lateral  and  posterior 

wall  of  the  abdomen  until  one  reaches  the  spinal  column,  and  can  here 
isolate  the  aorta. 

MiKis's  Method :  A  lumbar  incision  is  made,  as  in  Murray's  method, 
from  the  laet  rib,  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  along  the  anterior 
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border  of  the  quadratus  lumbomm  muscle.  If  the  transversalis  fascia 
is  cnt  through  and  the  peritonseum  pushed  back,  one  then  gets  a  view 
of  the  retroperitoneal  space  from  the  lower  end  of  the  kidney  on. 
The  left  ureter  and  the  spermatic  artery,  which  lie  alongside  the 
aorta,  can  be  easily  distinguished. 

Of  the  methods  that  have  been  mentioned,  those  of  Nussbaum  and 
Maas  are,  perhaps,  most  strongly  to  be  recommended. 

Embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  especially  at  its  bifurca- 
tion, which  is  of  rare  occurrence,  should  be  mentioned  here.  P.  Selter,  after 
an  observation  made  in  Strasburg,  collected  nineteen  analogous  cases  from 
literature.  The  embolus  lodges  by  preference,  as  can  readily  be  understood, 
at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  aorta.  Embolism  of  the  aorta  does  not, 
according  to  Selter,  very  frequently  occasion  death  directly  (only  four  times 
in  twenty  cases),  but  it  gives  rise  to  serious  circulatory  disturbances,  gan- 
grene, etc.,  which  cause  death  secondarily. 

Ligation  of  the  Common  Iliac  Artery. — The  aorta  divides  M  the  lower 
border  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  into  the  two  common  iliac  ar- 
teries, which  run  obliquely  downward  and  outward  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  psoas  muscle  toward  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  and 
here  divide  on  each  side  into  the  external  and  internal  iliac  arteries 
(Fig.  422).  The  vein  of  the  same  name  is  on  the  right  side  external 
and  on  the  left  side  internal  to  the  artery.  The  length  of  the  common 
iliac  artery,  which  gives  oflf  no  branches,  is  about  six  centimetres. 
Various  methods  for  ligating  this  artery  have  been  recommended 
which  are  chiefly  extraperitoneal.  The  intraperitoneal  method  is,  how- 
ever, simpler  and  quicker  (see  below).  In  order  to  gain  sufficient  room, 
the  incisions  must  be  from  about  twelve  to  fifteen  centimetres  long. 
Uhde  collected  seventeen  cases  of  ligation  of  the  common  iliac  artery 
from  the  period  preceding  the  adoption  of  antiseptic  methods  in  sur- 
gery.    Six  of  these  had  a  favourable  termination. 

1.  Dittrich^s  Method  (Fig.  422,  3) :  This  method  aflfords  the  most 
space.  The  incision,  which  is  about  twelve  centimetres  long,  begins  at 
the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  about  six  centimetres  above  an  imagi- 
nary line  drawn  transversely  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  to  the 
linea  alba,  and  runs  obliquely  downward  and  outward  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  Poupart's  ligament.  After  dividing  the  skin,  the  muscular  layers 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the  transversalis  fascia,  the  properitoneal 
adipose  tissue  is  reached  and  the  peritonaeum  is  detached  bluntly  with 
the  fingers,  and  retracted  upward  toward  the  umbilicus.  The  ureter 
and  the  spermatic  artery  are  also  displaced  upward  with  the  perito- 
nseum.  The  artery  is  found  running  in  the  direction  of  the  cutaneous 
incision.      The  aneurism   needle  is  passed   around   the  artery  from 
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without  inward  on  the  right  side,  and  from  within  outward  on  the 
left  side. 

2.  Mote 8  Method  (Fig.  422,  4) :  The  incision,  which  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  centimetres  long,  begins  about  two  fingers'  breadth  above 
and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and 
passes  do>vnward  in  a  slight  curve  toward  Poupart's  ligament.  It  ends 
about  one  centimetre  and  a  half  above  this  ligament,  one  finger's 
breadth  to  the  outer  side  of  its  centre,  and  laterally  from  the  internal 
inguinal  ring.  After  dividing  the  skin,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the 
external  oblique  muscle,  the  internal  oblique  is  divided  far  enough  to 
expose  the  spermatic  cord.  The  forefinger  is  then  introduced  into  the 
internal  inguinal  ring,  along  the  spermatic  cord,  and  protects  the 
peritonaeum  from  injury,  and  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscles  are  divided,  together  with  the  transversalis  fascia.  After 
blunt  detachment  of  the  peritonaeum  to  a  point  near  the  promontory, 
one  can  isolate  and  then  tie  the  artery  in  the  manner  described  above. 

Duval  modified  the  cutaneous  incision  in  the  way  shown  in  Fig. 
422,  5. 

Ligation  of  the  common  iliac  is  most  easily  performed  intraperito- 
neally  by  opening  the  abdominal  cavity  in  the  linea  alba  or  at  the 
outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle,  or  by  means  of  the  incisions  de- 
ecribed  above. 

The  collateral  circulation  takes  place  through  the  anastomoses  be- 
tween the  internal  iliac  artery  of  the  sound  side  and  the  middle  sacral 
and  lateral  sacral  arteries  of  the  ligated  side,  also  through  the  anas- 
tomoses between  the  inferior  epigastric  and  the  internal  mammary  ar- 
teries, and  between  the  lumbar  arteries  and  the  circumflex  iliac  artery. 

Ligation  of  the  Litemal  Iliae  Artery. — The  trunk  of  the  internal 
iliac  artery,  which  is  about  four  centimetres  long,  descends  on  both 
sides  with  a  slight  curve  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  and, 
passing  backward  and  outward,  enters  the  true  pelvis.  The  same  in- 
cisions hold  good  for  ligation  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  that  we  have 
just  described  for  ligation  of  the  common  iliac.  The  place  of  division 
of  the  common  iliac  artery  is  first  exposed,  and  from  here  the  internal 
iliac  is  sought  out.  The  vein  of  the  same  name  is  external  to  it  on  the 
right  side  and  more  posterior  on  the  left.  Of  the  branches  of  the  in- 
ternal iliac,  ligation  of  the  superior  and  inferior  gluteal  arteries  is  of 
special  importance  (see  §  261,  Surgery  of  the  Pelvis). 

Ligation  of  the  External  Iliae  Artery. — The  external  iliac  artery  runs 
from  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  along  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas 
muscle  obliquely  outward  and  downward  toward  Poupart's  ligament 
to  the  middle  of  a  line  connecting  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
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ilium  and  the  symphyBis.  The  vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery, 
and  hence  the  short  trunk  of  the  circumflex  iliac  vein  crosses  the  artery 
about  one  centimetre  above  Poupart's  ligament.  The  circumflex  iliac 
vein  must  not  be  wounded  in  isolating  the  artery,  as  profuse  recurrent 
haemorrhage  from  the  iliac  vein  would  ensue.  The.  best  way  is  to  iso- 
late and  tie  the  external  iliac  artery  above  the  circumflex  iliac  vein — 
that  is,  more  than  one  centimetre  above  Poupart's  ligament.  The 
trunk  of  the  external  iliac  artery  is  about  eight  centimetres  long.  The 
ureter  crosses  the  point  of  division  of  the  common  iliac  artery,  and  the 
internal  spermatic  artery  crosses  the  external  iliac  near  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. The  vas  deferens  runs  along  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel  from 
the  iutemal  inguinal  ring  into  the  true  pelvis.  The  external  iliac 
artery  gives  oflf  its  first  branches  below  Poupart's  ligament — viz.,  the 
inferior  epigastric  and  the  circumflex  iliac. 

Ligation  of  the  external  iliac  artery  is  best  accomplished  by  means 
of  an  incision  which  begins  a  thumb's  breadth  from  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spine  of  the  ilium  and  one  and  a  half  finger's  breadth  above  Pou- 
part's ligament,  runs  parallel  to  this  (Fig.  422,  6),  and  ends  a  thumb's 
breadtli  from  the  spine  of  the  pubis.  The  centre  of  the  incision  should 
correspond  approximately  to  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament.  After 
dividing  the  skin,  the  superficial  fascia,  the  external  oblique,  the  in- 
ternal oblique,  and  the  transversalis  muscles  and  the  transversalis 
fascia,  the  peritonseum  is  detached  bluntly  with  the  fingers  and  pushed 
upward.  The  artery  can  then  be  easily  isolated.  The  aneurism  needle 
and  thread  are  passed  around  the  artery  from  the  side  on  which  the 
vein  lies — i.  e.,  from  within  outward. 

§  158.  Peritonitis. — Acut<3  peritonitis  results  most  frequently  from 
microbic  infection  following  the  greatest  variety  of  injuries,  especially 
penetrating  abdominal  wounds  with  or  without  injury  of  the  abdominal 
organs ;  from  ojyerations  within  the  peritoneal  cavity  not  performed 
aseptically ;  from  traumatic  and  inflammatory  perforations  of  the  stom- 
ach, the  intestines,  or  the  appendix  with  escape  of  the  contents  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  from  an  abscess  of  the 
liver,  the  kidney,  and  the  spleen ;  from  rupture  or  extension  of  an  ex- 
traperitoneal inflammation — e.  g.,  of  the  pleura,  the  spinal  column,  the 
pelvis,  the  abdominal  wall,  etc.  In  still  other  cases  acute  peritonitis 
has  arisen  metastatically  in  consequence  of  pyaemia,  septicoemia,  or 
acute  infectious  diseases — the  acute  exanthemata,  for  instance.  Bumm 
divides  septic  (not  the  suppurative)  peritonitis  into  two  principal  fonns : 
putrid  peritonitis  and  streptococcus  peritonitis.  E.  Frankel  questioned 
the  correctness  of  this  classification,  as  he  always  found  streptococci 
in  connection  with  the  fonns  of  peritonitis  designated  by  Bumm  as 
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putrid  (see  also  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  59,  p.  252,  Morphology  and 
General  Significance  of  Micro-organisms).  In  exceptional  cases  the 
origin  or  the  means  of  entrance  of  the  infection  is  unknown.  Sup- 
purative peritonitis  is  caused  most  frequently  by  the  streptococcus  and 
diplococcus  and  less  frequently  by  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes.  In 
peritonitis  following  perforation  of  the  intestine  the  JiaoiUiis  coli  com- 
munis  is  also  present  (P.  Ziegler,  Barbacci).  The  latter,  however,  is, 
according  to  Tavel  and  Lanz,  not  the  chief  exciter  of  peritonitis, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  caused  l>y  a  great  many  micro-organ- 
isms, and  is  in  most  cases  a  polyinfection.  The  Bamllus  coli  commu' 
jiU  is  not  a  bacteriological  unit,  Tavel  and  Lanz  having  cultivated 
thirty-one  different  varieties.  They  hold  the  view  that  a  chemical 
peritonitis,  so  to  speak,  always  precedes  the  bacterial — i.  e.,  the  micro- 
organisms that  have  gained  entrance  to  the  abdominal  cavity  do  not 
begin  to  develop  and  form  poisonous  products  of  metabolism  until  the 
peritonseum  has  been  injured  in  some  way  chemically  or  anatomically, 
and  is  in  a  favourable  condition  for  the  development  of  bacteria.  But 
besides  this  peritonitis  due  to  bacterial  infection  there  is  a  purely  toxic 
fibrino-suppurative  peritonitis  without  micro-organisms  in  the  exudate 
(Schroeder,  Hartmann,  Morax),  which  occurs,  for  example,  from  rup- 
ture, torsion,  and  inflammation  of  ovarian  cysts.  The  prognosis  in 
such  cases  is  good  if  the  cause  can  be  removed. 

The  large  surface  of  the  peritonseum,  with  its  various  recesses  and 
numerous  lymph  vessels,  which  are  in  open  communication  with  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  is  very  susceptible  to  microbic  infection.  All  opera- 
tions in  the  peritoneal  cavity  should  therefore  be  performed  with  the 
most  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  under  the  strictest  observance  of  asep- 
tic methods.  We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  peritonaeum  can 
withstand  the  severest  operative  interference  if  aseptic  methods  are 
used,  and  if  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  kept  from  being  chilled.  Rapidly 
fatal  collapse  may  follow  chilling  of  the  cavity  without  inflammation 
proper. 

Acute  peritonitis  is  either  a  serous,  sero-fibrinous,  suppurative,  or 
putrid  inflammation.  It  is  sometimes  circumscribed  and  sometimes 
diffuse. 

Chronic  peritonitis  develops  especially  in  connection  with  the  heal- 
ing of  an  acute  peritonitis,  or  arises  very  gradually  as  such,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greatest  variety  of  diseases  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  pas- 
sive congestion  from  circulatory  disturbances,  etc.  The  same  forms 
occur  here  as  in  acute  peritonitis — that  is,  serous,  sero-fibrinous,  or 
suppurative  inflammations  which  are  either  circumscribed  or  more 
diffuse. 
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Every  case  of  chronic  peritonitis  has  the  tendency  to  pass  very 
easily  into  an  acute  inflammation,  whether  it  be  that  some  new  infection 
ensues  from  without  or  that  micro-organisms  are  still  present  in  an  encap- 
sulated, circumscribed  focus  and  occasion  inflammatory  relapses  from 
time  to  time^-e.  g.,  after  traumatic  irritations.  This  explains  the  fre- 
quent recurrences  which  attend  chronic  peritonitis,  encapsulated  faecal 
abscesses  which  communicate  \^ith  the  intestine,  perimetritis,  para- 
metritis, oophoritis,  etc.  If  it  is  necessary  to  perform  laparotomy  in 
connection  with  diffuse,  chronic,  sero-fibrinous  peritonitis,  acute,  septic 
peritonitis  is  very  likely  to  develop,  because  the  inflamed  peritonflBum 
is  extremely  susceptible  to  infection. 

Anatomical  Changes  attending  the  VarioiiB  FormB  of  Acnte  Feritonitia— 

The  most  favourable  forms  of  acute  peritonitis  are  the  serous  and  sero-fibrin- 
ous inflammations  with  the  formation  of  serous  and  sero-fibriuous  exudates 
in  varying  amount  without  pus. 

The  severest  type  of  acute  peritonitis  is  the  diffuse  suppurative  or  putrid 
form,  which  is  caused  mainly  by  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  the  diplococcus, 
and  more  rarely  the  staphylococcus  (see  page  f34).  All  sorts  of  vague  causes 
were  formerly  thought  to  be  at  fault.  This  form  of  acute  peritonitis  usually 
spreads  very  rapidly  over  the  entire  peritonaeum.  It  is  characterized  at  first 
by  congestion  and  then  by  the  formation  of  coatings  of  fibrin  and  pus.  The 
coils  of  intestine  are  distended,  adherent  in  different  places,  and  easily  torn. 
The  peritoneal  cavity  is  often  very  much  distended  in  consequence  of  the 
tympanites.  The  quantity  of  pus,  especially  in  the  small  pelvis,  is  sometimes 
very  lar^.  The  exudate  is  often  sanious,  discoloured,  and  mixed  with  gases. 
Many  cases  of  septic  peritonitis  run  such  a  rapidly  fatal  course  in  consequence 
of  the  systemic  intoxication  due  to  the  toxines  that  are  formed  by  the  mi- 
crobes, that  one  finds  at  the  autopsy  only  slight  adhesions  of  the  intestinal 
coils  and  a  little  turbid  serum.  Contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are 
found  in  the  i)eritoneal  cavity  in  varying  amount  after  perforations  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract,  and  in  these  cases  there  is  usually  a  large  amount  of 
gas  which  colltnits  in  the  upper  part  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  under  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Localized  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum  is  much  more 
favourable  than  general  peritcmitis,  if  the  pus  focus  is  encapsulated  by  adhe- 
sive peritonitis — e.  g..  by  adhesions  of  neighbouring  coils  of  intestine  with 
one  another  or  with  the  parietal  peritonaeum.  Tlie  rest  of  the  peritonaeum  is 
protected  from  inflammation  in  this  way,  and  if  the  circumscribed  absce-ss 
ruptures  into  the  intestine,  the  stomach,  the  bhidder,  etc.,  recovery  may  ensue 
from  absorption  or  calcification,  or  finally  after  laparotomy.  In  such  cases 
adhesions  of  the  abdominal  organs  remain  behind— e.  g.,  adliesion  of  the 
omentum,  or  the  stomach  witli  tho  abdominal  wall,  of  the  intestinal  coils  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  parietal  periUma^um ;  or  fibrous  bands  are  formed 
which  may  cause  constriction  of  the  intestine,  internal  strangulation,  or  severe 
colicky  pains.  Very  prolonged  suppuration  with  fistulne  often  results  from 
such  encapsulated  peritonitic  abscesses,  wliich  may  communicate  in  the  great- 
est variety  of  ways  with  the  abdominal  organs — e.  g.,  with  the  stomach,  the 
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intestine,  the  gall  bladder,  the  urinary  bladder,  etc.  Every  case  of  local,  sup- 
purative peritonitis  may  lead  at  any  time  to  acute  general  suppurative  peri- 
tonitis with  a  speedy  fatal  termination. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  anatomical  changes  which  attend  chronic 
peritonitis.  Chronic  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  effusions  are  observed  especially 
in  carcinoma  or  tuberculosis  of  the  peritonaeum,  in  connection  with  chronic 
congestion  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  for  instance,  and  in  the  greatest  variety 
of  diseases  and  tumours  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Chronic  suppurative  peri- 
tonitis is  chiefly  circumscribed  and  encapsulated,  as  we  have  described  it 
above.  Chronic  peritonitis  sometimes  develops  from  the  acute  form  and 
sometimes  begins  very  gradually  as  such.  The  above-mentioned  adhesions, 
indurations,  and  thickenings  occur  especially  in  connection  with  chronic 
peritonitis  on  the  locally  inliamed  part  of  the  peritonaeum,  or  they  may  be 
more  or  less  diffusely  spread  over  the  entire  peritonaeum  (peritonitis  de- 
formans), and  are  usually  combined  with  sacculated  or  diffuse  serous  or  sero- 
fibrinous exudates  or  encapsulated  collections  of  pus. 

As  regards  the  symptomatology  of  peritonitis,  the  surgeon  is  inter- 
ested mainly  in  the  clinical  course  of  acute  peritonitis  following  injuries 
of  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  after  laparotomy. 

The  first  and  most  constant  symptom  of  acute  general  peritonitis  is 
vomiting.  The  vomited  material  is  usually  of  a  characteristic  spinach- 
green  colour.  After  an  abdominal  operation  has  been  performed,  vom- 
iting likewise  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  anaesthetic  and  nervous 
excitement,  and  it  is  not  infrequently  very  profuse.  The  vomiting  in 
peritonitis  can  be  recognised  by  the  fact  that  the  abdominal  muscles 
are  used  much  less  than  in  vomiting  after  taking  chloroform  or  ether, 
and  in  peritonitis  comparatively  large  quantities  of  a  greenish  or  black- 
ish material  are  vomited.  There  is  sometimes  also  faecal  vomiting,  as 
in  intestinal  obstruction. 

Fever  is  always  present  in  acute  peritonitis.  The  temperature  often 
rises  rapidly,  preceded  by  a  chill,  to  40°,  40*5^,  and  even  41°  C.  (104°, 
105°,  106°  F.).  The  fever  may  continue  up  to  the  time  of  death,  or 
there  may  be  at  the  end  a  very  low  collapse  temperature.  The  pulse 
is  weak  and  rapid  (110,  130,  150,  and  more).  Among  local  symptoms, 
increasing  tympanites  and  pain  are  chiefly  prominent.  The  pain,  which 
is  usually  severe,  especially  on  pressure,  is  frequently  circumscribed  at 
first — that  is,  is  felt  at  the  place  where,  for  example,  the  injury  oc- 
curred, but  soon  the  entire  peritonaeum  becomes  very  tender.  The 
patient  also  complains  of  a  feeling  of  fulness,  the  abdomen  becomes 
more  and  more  distended,  and  the  peristalsis  of  the  intestines  is  dimin- 
ished or  completely  suspended,  so  that  the  intestinal  gases  do  not  escape 
per  rectmn.  The  diaphragm  is  pressed  upward  in  consequence  of  the 
tympanites  of  the  intestines,  so  that  there  is  interference  with  the  action 
of  the  lungs  and  the  heart,  and  respiration  is  superficial  and  much  accel- 
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erated  (thirty  to  forty  or  even  fifty  in  a  minute).  The  distention  of  tlie 
abdomen  is  sometimes  extremely  great,  especially  when  there  is  an  abun- 
dant exudation  of  pus.  Percussion  of  .the  abdomen  shows  tympanitic 
resonance  over  the  distended  intestinal  coils  and  the  stomach,  and  dul- 
ness  in  the  region  of  sacculated  collections  of  exudate.  This  dulness 
is  found,  generally  speaking,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  abdomen,  where 
the  exudate  usually  lies.  In  case  of  extreme  tympanites  there  is  gen- 
erally high  tympanitic  resonance  over  the  whole  abdomen.  The  urine 
is  scanty  in  amount,  dark-coloured,  and  usually  contains  considerable 
sediment. 

It  is  of  great  practical  importance  that  patients  with  septic  perito- 
nitis often  feel  perfectly  well  and  then  die  suddenly  with  symptoms  of 
collapse.  At  the  autopsy  of  such  cases  only  very  slight  changes  are 
found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Death  is  conditioned  mainly  upon 
absorption  of  the  toxines  produced  by  the  micro-organisms. 

General  septic  peritonitis  usually  ends  fatally  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  day,  sometimes  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  recovery  follows,  the 
course  is  generally  very  chronic,  covering  weeks,  months,  or  even  years. 
The  first  favourable  signs  are  usually  an  increased  secretion  of  urine 
and  an  abatement  of  the  peritonitic  symptoms,  especially  the  pain  and 
the  tympanites.  As  the  patient  begins  to  feel  better,  the  skin  becomes 
moist.  The  exudate  becomes  encapsulated,  absorbed,  calcifies,  or  rup- 
tures into  the  intestine,  the  stomach,  the  bladder,  the  thorax,  etc.,  or  is 
removed  by  an  operation.  Recovery  is  possible  at  the  outset  if  the 
focus  of  inflammation,  after  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  for 
example,  has  been  completely  shut  oflf  from  the  rest  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity  by  adhesive  peritonitis.  Such  patients,  however,  with  chronic 
local  peritonitis,  are  in  constant  danger  of  sudden  death  from  general 
peritonitis,  from  erosion  of  a  large  vessel,  or  from  pyaemia  or  sepsis. 

The  prognosis  of  acute  traumatic  peritonitis  is  almost  always  fatal 
if  the  inflammation  has  involved  the  entire  peritonaeum.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  possibility  of  recovery  from  circumscribed 
processes. 

The  course  of  chronic  peritonitis  is  indicated  by  what  we  have 
already  said  in  connection  with  the  anatomical  changes  and  the  course 
and  termination  of  acute  peritonitis.  The  prognosis  of  chronic  perito- 
nitis also  is  always  doubtful  so  long  as  a  circumscribed  exudation  is 
present. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Traumatic  Feritonitia. — Prophylaxis  is  of  the 
greatest  importance — that  is,  all  operations  ^^^thin  the  peritoneal  cavity 
should  be  performed  with  the  strictest  observance  of  antiseptic  precau- 
tions.    In  case  of  already  existing  peritonitis  it  was  formerly  the  rule 
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to  adopt  an  expectant  treatment.  Opium  was  administered  in  order  to 
diminish  the  peristalsis  and  to  favor  the  encapsulation  of  the  inflamma- 
tory products.  Other  suitable  measures  were  also  taken  (attention  to 
diet,  the  use  of  ice,  or,  better,  warm,  moist  compresses  upon  the  abdo- 
men, etc.).  In  every  case  of  acute  peritonitis  opium  should  be  given 
in  large  doses.  At  present  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened  by  per- 
forming laparotomy,  and  the  further  measures  depend  upon  the  con- 
dition of  things  that  is  found  to  exist.  The  exudate  is  removed  by 
means  of  aseptic  sponges  or  gauze  pads  and  the  peritoneal  cavity 
drained — e.  g.,  through  the  abdominal  wound  in  the  linea  alba  if  the 
patient  is  to  lie  on  his  stomach,  or  in  the  lumbar  region  if  he  is  to  lie 
on  his  side,  or,  in  case  of  a  female  patient,  through  Douglas's  pouch, 
the  vagina,  etc.  Irrigation  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  a  one-third- 
of-one-per-cent  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  a  from  two-  to  three-per- 
cent solution  of  boric  acid,  or  a  sterilized  solution  of  common  salt,  etc., 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  dispensed  with  as  far  as  possible.  These 
irrigations  should  be  undertaken  only  in  fresh  cases  of  perforative 
peritonitis.  The  rule  of  most  importance  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  per- 
form the  operation  as  rapidly  and  simply  as  possible — that  is,  to  re- 
move the  pus  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  to  provide  for  the  free 
escape  of  the  secretion  by  drainage.  Further  manipulations  in  the  in- 
flamed cavity  only  favour  collapse  in  a  dangerous  manner.  Too  great 
cooling  off  of  the  patient  or  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  also  to  be  avoided 
by  having  the  operating  room  warm,  by  placing  the  patient  upon  a 
warmed  operating  table  (Socin,  Kocher),  as  well  as  by  covering  the  in- 
testines with  warm  aseptic  gauze  compresses.  Without  these  precau- 
tions death  from  collapse  easily  ensues  after  the  operation.  Sufficient 
drainage  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  always  the  greatest  difficulty.  This 
is  scarcely  possible,  because  the  peritoneal  surfaces  adhere  quickly  and 
retention  of  secretion  arises  therefrom.  The  best  drainage  is  secured, 
no  doubt,  by  the  use  of  bags  of  iodoform  gauze,  after  Mikulicz,  or  of 
strips  of  iodoform  gauze  combined  with  drainage-tubes  of  India  rubber 
or  glass. 

The  operative  treatment  of  circumscribed  serous  or  suppurative 
exudates  by  evacuation  of  the  same  by  puncture  or  incision  with  drain- 
age is,  of  course,  much  more  hopeful. 

Aside  from  prompt  operative  treatment  of  diffuse  peritonitis,  the 
general  adoption  of  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  merely  a  question  of  time, 
treatment  will  be  of  a  symptomatic  character.  Opium  is  administered, 
as  has  been  said,  in  large  doses.  Nussbaum  recommends  giving  one 
to  two  centigrammes  of  opium  every  half  hour  until  the  pain  is  re- 
lieved, and  then  giving  the  same  dose  every  four  or  five  hours.     Half 
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a  centigramme  may  be  given  to  children  every  half  hour  likewise,  and 
less  after  the  pain  is  relieved.  To  prevent  vomiting,  morphine  should 
be  given  hypodermically— e.  g.,  two  centigrammes  every  four  or  five 
hours — or  opium  in  the  form  of  an  enema  (two  tablespoonfuls  of 
warm  water  with  fifteen  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  or  in  suppositories 
every  three  or  four  hours),  until  the  vomiting  and  pain  diminish.  To 
prevent  singultus,  Nussbaum  recommends  applying  thirty  grains  of 
collodion  to  the  epigastriimi,  also  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine, 
strong  chamomile  tea,  and,  if  necessary,  inhalation  of  chloroform. 

Warm,  moist  compresses  upon  the  abdomen  are  very  serviceable, 
as  well  as  warm  baths,  and  broken  ice  to  quench  the  thirst.  The  food 
should  be  fluid  and  little  in  amount.  Bouillon  is  very  good.  In  case 
of  collapse,  ether  is  administered  hypodermically,  and  camphor,  wine, 
champagne,  etc.,  are  given.  In  case  of  extreme  tympanites  arising 
from  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  in  the  intestines, 
the  question  arises  of  puncture  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  a  fine 
trocar  or  aseptic  incision.  The  intestine  may  also  be  punctured  with 
a  fine  aspirating  needle.  These  punctures  of  the  intestine  have 
only  a  palliative  value.  The  danger  of  escape  of  faeces  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  through  the  small  puncture  wound  in  the  intestine 
seems  not  to  be  great.  In  case  of  abundant  exudation,  laparotomy 
is  always  better,  no  doubt,  than  puncture  of  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  the  gas  can  then  be  removed  from  the  distended  intestine  by  an 
incision. 

For  the  technique  of  puncture  and  incision  of  the  peritoneal  cavity 
(laparotomy),  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  159,  p.  45. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  peritonitis  is  directed  chiefly  against  any 
exudation  that  may  be  present.  In  case  of  serous  and  sero-fibrinous 
exudates  aspiration  is  employed.  Encapsulated  abscesses  should  be 
evacuated  by  an  incision  and  drained.  In  cases  of  chronic  sero- 
fibrinous exudations  Nussbaum  recommends  inunction  of  mercury  and 
methodical  massage  as  soon  as  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  disap- 
peared. Warm  baths,  particularly  mud  baths,  by  which  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  inflammatory  exudate  is  favoured,  are  very  serviceable  in 
chronic  peritonitis.  The  treatment  of  chronic  peritonitis  varies  greatly 
according  to  its  origin.  It  is  therefore  very  important  to  determine  as 
accurately  a^  possible  in  each  case  the  cause  of  the  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, and,  if  necessary,  to  remove  this  cause  by  laparotomy. 

Inflammatory  adhesions  of  the  peritonaeum  sometimes  give  rise  later  to 
severe  disturbances,  such  as  pain,  intestinal  colic  in  case  of  adliesions  of  the 
intestine,  gastric  disturbances,  biliary  symptoms,  etc.  In  such  cases  lapa- 
rotomy with  separation  of  the  adhesions  may  be  indicated. 
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Tobercular  Peritonitis  is  not  infrequently  the  subject  of  surgical  treat- 
ment It  is  also  of  special  interest  for  the  surgeon  with  reference  to  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  following 
brief  description  may  therefore  be  given  here : 

Tubercular  peritonitis  usually  arises  secondarily  from  tuberculosis  of  the 
pleura  or  the  abdominal  organs,  especially  of  the  intestine,  the  ovary,  the 
bladder,  the  testicles,  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  spinal  column,  etc.,  so  that 
in  such  cases  the  continuous  extension  of  the  primary  local  focus  is  clearly 
demonstrable.  In  other  cases  this  continuous  connection  of  tubercular  peri- 
tonitis with  a  local  tuberculosis  of,  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  its  vicinity  can 
not  be  made  out,  but  the  peritonaeum  has  been  infected  from  some  distant 
tubercular  focus  through  the  circulation  or  the  lymphatics.  In  case  of  the 
conveyance  of  tubercle  bacilli  through  the  lymph  passages,  the  retroperito- 
neal lymph  glands  are  found  to  be  diseased.  Direct  infection  of  the  perito- 
naeum occurs  in  not  a  few  cases.  The  source  of  tubercular  peritonitis  is  some- 
times thoroughly  obscure,  and  the  original  tubercular  focus  from  which  the 
infection  proceeded  is  first  discovered  at  the  autopsy. 

Tubercular  peritonitis  is  characterized  anatomically  by  the  formation  of 
miliary  tubercles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  original  focus — e.  g.,  near  tubercular 
ulcers  of  the  intestine  or  along  the  course  of  the  vessels  and  the  lymph 
glands  or  the  lymphatics  in  case  of  infection  through  the  blood  or  lymph. 
Numerous  miliary  tubercles  ai-e  often  found  in  the  omentum.  In  case  of 
direct  infection  of  the  peritonaeum  with  tubercle  bacilli,  a  very  rapid  and 
abundant  formation  of  miliary  tubercles  is  sometimes  observed,  because  in 
such  cases  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  spread  by  means  of  the  peristalsis  over  the 
entire  peritoneal  cavity.  A  local  or  more  general  congestion  is  found  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  tuberculosis  is  circumscribed  or  more  diffuse. 
The  miliary  tubercles  often  coalesce  and  form  large  nodules  or  caseous  areas. 
The  amount  of  the  serous  and  sero-fibrinous  encapsulated  or  free  exudate  is 
very  variable.  The  effusion  is  sometimes  marked,  as,  for  example,  in  two 
cases  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  peritonaeum  with  numerous 
nodules,  some  of  them  as  large  as  a  hazelnut,  which  I  recently  treated  by 
exploratory  laparotomy.  In  both  cases  I  supposed  at  the  operation  that  I 
had  to  deal  with  carcinoma  of  the  peritonaeum  following  a  primary  carci- 
noma of  the  stomach  or  the  liver,  but  the  further  examination  of  the  patient, 
who  died  some  weeks  later,  revealed  tuberculosis.  Such  cases  are  of  great 
interest  from  a  practical  and  especially  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view. 

Aside  from  serous  and  sero-fibrinous  exudations,  haemorrhagic  and  puru- 
lent tubercular  eifusions  are  also  observed.  In  the  later  stages  of  tuber- 
cular peritonitis  the  peritonaeum  and  omentum  become  thickened  and  con- 
tracted. 

The  prognosis  of  tubercular  peritonitis  is  very  unfavourable.  General 
tuberculosis  of  the  peritonaeum  and  death  from  increasing  marasmus,  as  in 
carcinoma,  follow  comparatively  soon.  Tuberculasis  of  the  intestines  and  of 
the  lungs  is  also  usually  present,  and  in  case  of  the  former,  death  not  infre- 
quently comes  suddenly  from  perforation  of  the  intestine.  Isolated,  circum- 
scribed tubercular  peritonitis  may  be  cured,  especially  if  it  is  accessible  for 
operation  ;  but  even  general  tubercular  peritonitis  has  been  completely  cured 
by  laparotomy.     I  believe  that  tuberculosis  of  the  peritonaeum   is  often 
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caused  by  attenuated  tubercle  bacilli,  and  hence  this  form  runs  a  more  fa- 
vourable course  and  can  be  cured  by  operation. 

The  diagfnosis  of  tubercular  peritonitis  is  often  impossible  without  explo- 
ratory laparotomy.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  when  in  persons  otherwise 
affected  wity  tubercular  disease  there  appear  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  as- 
cites, and  gastro-intestinal  symptoms. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  tubercular  peritonitis,  the  effort  should  be 
made  to  cure  circumscribed  local  tuberculosis  by  laparotomy.  The  tubercu- 
lar focus  is  scraped  out  and  drained,  the  tubercular  portion  of  the  intestine  is 
in  suitable  cases  resected,  tubercular  mesenteric  glands  excised,  etc.  Sur- 
prising improvement  and  permanent  cures  even  have  been  brought  about 
recently  in  general  tuberculosis  of  the  peritonaeum  also  by  means  of  laparot- 
omy, with  removal  of  the  tubercular  exudate  and  separation  of  the  tubercu- 
lar adhesions,  and  even  by  simply  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity  without 
other  operative  interference  (Ceccherelli,  H.  Hartmann,  A.  Aldibert,  and 
others).  In  the  cases  of  Keetley  and  Schmitz,  in  which  some  time  after  the 
first  laparotomy  for  tuberculosis  the  abdomen  was  reopened  for  other  reasons, 
a  complete  cure  of  the  tuberculosis  was  found  to  have  taken  place.  The  im- 
provement has  been,  however,  only  temporary  in  most  cases,  inasmuch  as 
tubercular  peritonitis,  as  was  stated  above,  and  as  Czerny  also  rightly  main- 
tains, is  usually  secondary,  and  the  primary  focus  is  found  in  the  pleura,  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  in  the  geni to-urinary  organs,  in  the 
mesenteric  glands,  etc.  A.  Aldibert  estimates  35'4  per  cent  of  permanent 
cures  for  the  ascitic  form  of  tuberculosis  at  least  one  year  after  the  operation ; 
fifty  per  cent  of  permanent  cures  out  of  eighty  per  cent  cures  for  the  dry, 
fibrous,  or  the  fibro-adhesive  form  ;  and  of  59*1  per  cent  of  apparent  cures  for 
the  ulcerative  and  suppurative  forms,  scarcely  a  fourth  part  prove  perma- 
nent Rorsch,  who  collected  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  cases  of  tubercu- 
lar peritonitis  treated  by  opi^ration,  reached  similar  conclusions. 

A  satisfactory  explanatioTi  of  these  improvements  or  cures  of  tubercular 
peritonitis  in  consequence  of  simply  oi>eiiing  the  peritoneal  cavity,  with 
evacuation  it  may  be  of  the  tubercular  ascites,  is  not  possible  as  yet  Per- 
haps the  removal  of  the  abnormal  pressure  causcil  by  the  fluid,  the  improved 
circulation,  the  fact  that  the  lymph  passages  are  again  patent,  and  tlie  inde- 
pendent absorbent  and  "  digestive ''  powers  of  the  peritonaeum,  play  a  part  in 
connection  with  this  improvement  and  healing  (H.  Lindner).  The  larger 
number  of  patients  upon  whom  laparotomy  is  performed  are  females  in  whom 
the  infection  often  gains  access  to  the  peritonaeum  through  the  generative 
organs.  Tubercular  periUmitis  should  be  subjected  to  surgical  treatment 
more  frequently  than  heretofore  and  with  all  possible  promptness,  as  O. 
Vierordt  also  expressly  recommends.  In  my  opinion,  miliary  tuberculosis 
with  ascites  is  especially  adapted  fpr  laparotomy,  and  also  the  dry,  fibrous, 
fibro-adhesive  form.  The  dry,  adhesive  form  with  tumourlike  n(Khiles  and 
the  ulcerative  and  suppurative  forms  are  less  suittnl  for  this  treatment  as 
Helmrich  also  properly  states,  and  as  is  shown  by  the  above-mentioned  sta- 
tistics of  Aldibert 

Tnmounof  the  FeritonflDnm. — Primary  tumours  of  the  peritonaeum  are 
rare.     E.  Wagner,  Birch-IIirschfeld,  Schultz,  Neelsen,  and  others  have 
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described  a  primary  endothelioma  of  the  peritonaeum  which  has  the 
form  of  multiple  bands  and  white,  frequently  medullary  nodules.  A 
serous  and  sero-fibrinous  exudation  was  usually  present.  These  endo- 
theliomata  arise  from  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  lymph 
vessels  and  those  of  the  peritonaeum  itself.  Primary  connective-tissue 
tumours,  such  as  sarcomata,  fibromata,  and  lipomata,  are  very  rare. 
They  originate  partly  in  the  serous  layer  and  partly  in  the  subserous 
tissue.  Sarcomata  with  a  very  rapid  course  are  sometimes  observed  in 
the  omentum.  Lipomata  may  also  arise  from  hypertrophy  of  the  epi- 
ploic appendices  on  the  large  intestine,  and  after  detachment  of  their 
pedicle  they  may  become  free  fatty  bodies  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Primary  angeiomata  and  lymphangeiomata  of  the  peritonaeum  are  rare. 
Weichselbaum  deserilied  a  chylous  .angeioma  of  the  mesentery.  We 
shall  speak  more  in  detail  of  cysts,  dermoids,  and  teratomata — that  is, 
cysts  containing  a  rudimentary  foetus — in  connection  with  diseases  of 
the  ovary.  The  echinococcus  sometimes  occasions  the  formation  of 
large  cystic  growths,  especially  in  the  omentum  (Trendelenburg,  Wit- 
zel).  Among  cysts,  those  of  the  mesentery  in  particular  are  of  practi- 
cal importance.  Serous  cysts,  sanguineous  cysts,  chylous  cysts,  and 
echinococcus  cysts  have  always  been  found  in  the  mesentery  of  the 
small  intestine.  Cysts  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  and  of  the  flexura 
coli  have  never  been  described  (A.  Frentzel).  The  diagnosis  of  mesen- 
teric cysts  may  be  difficult.  Serous  cysts  are  located  mostly  in  the 
median  or  lateral  part  of  the  abdomen,  are  often  adherent  to  a  coil  of 
intestine,  and  show  no  connection  with  the  other  organs  (liver,  kidney, 
ovary)  from  which  cystic  tumours  develop. 

The  greatest  variety  of  secondary  tumours  is  observed  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  most  frequently  small  or  large  sarcomatous  and  carci- 
nomatous nodules  following  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  of  the  abdominal 
organs — e.  g.,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  or  the  liver.  They  are  often 
found  in  the  omentum,  where  they  cause  corresponding  induration  and 
contraction  of  the  same. 

All  tumours  that  originate  in  the  peritonaeum,  especially  in  the 
omentum  and  the  mesentery,  sometimes  present  great  diagnostic  diffi- 
culties. Their  nature  and  location  are  particularly  hard  to  determine 
if  there  is  much  ascites.  The  latter  should  therefore  be  removed  be- 
forehand by  aspiration.  Usually,  however,  an  exploratory  laparotomy 
or  the  autopsy  of  the  patient  first  affords  the  correct  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  peritonaeum  conforms  to  general 
principles.  Single  tumours  are  removed  by  aseptic  laparotomy,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  more  in  detail  in  connection  with  the  treatment 
of  tumours  of  the  different  abdominal  organs.     laparotomy  is  always 
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to  be  recommended  for  mesenteric  cysts.  Their  complete  enucleation 
is  usually  impossible,  so  that  the  best  plan  is  to  open  the  cyst,  suture 
its  edges  to  the  abdominal  wound,  and  drain  it  (Terrillon).  Explora- 
tory puncture  of  cysts  of  the  abdomen  through  the  uninjured  abdomi- 
nal wall  is  always  to  be  avoided  as  too  dangerous  (peritonitis,  injury  of 
the  intestines,  etc.).  In  case  of  solid  tumours — sarcomata  of  the  mesen- 
tery, for  example — one  may  be  compelled  to  resect  the  intestine.  In 
diffuse  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  of  the  peritonseum  all  surgical  treatment 
is  useless. 

Retroperitoneal  tumours  vary  greatly  according  to  their  nature  and 
origin.  Very  large  fibro-sarcomata,  lipomata,  dermoids,  and  interest- 
ing mixed  tumours  have  been  observed  here  most  frequently.  We 
shall  return  to  these  when  treating  of  tumours  of  the  kidney  and  the 
pancreas.  Retroperitoneal  cysts  originate  most  frequently,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  the  pancreas.  Secondary  tumours  frequently  develop  in  the 
retroperitoneal  lymph  glands — for  example,  from  sarcoma  of  the  testi- 
cle and  malignant  tumours  of  the  female  generative  organs.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  primary  tumour  is  often  first  made  out  at  the  operation. 
Large  retroperitoneal  tumours,  in  case  they  can  not  be  removed  extra- 
peritoneally,  should  be  extirpated  by  laparotomy,  which  involves  di- 
viding the  peritonjeum  twice.  Madelung  removed  successfully  a  large 
retroperitoneal  lipoma.  Large  dermoid  cysts  or  pancreatic  cysts  should 
be  sutured  into  the  abdominal  wound,  and  then,  after  union  of  the  sac, 
incised  and  drained  (see  Pancreatic  Cysts). 

§  159.  Operations  for  opening  the  Peritoneal  Cavity. — The  peritoneal 
cavity  may  be  opened  either  by  puncture  or  incision — i.  e.,  laparotomy. 

Puncture  or  paracentesis  of  the  abdomen  is  performed  either  for 
exploratory  purposes  or  for  the  removal  of  fluid  from  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Every  puncture  must  be  performed  with  strict  observance  of 
antiseptic  precautions,  and  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
is  always  to  be  avoided.  The  area  of  skin  where  the  puncture  is  to  be 
made  must  first  be  cleansed  with  lukewarm  water  and  soft  soap,  shaved, 
rubbed  with  ether,  and  scrubbed  with  l-to-1,000  bichloride.  The  aspi- 
rating needle  or  trocar  must  be  sterilized  by  boiling  it  in  a  one-per- 
cent solution  of  soda,  and  placing  it  in  a  from  three-  to  five-per-cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  place  at  which  the  needle  or  trocar 
should  be  inserted  depends  mainly  upon  the  location  of  the  fluid.  It 
is  usually  introduced  in  the  lower  lateral  region  of  the  abdomen,  in  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superi(»r  spine  of  the  ilium 
perjKJndicular  to  the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  Injury  of  the  inferior 
epigastric  artery,  which  passes  upward  from  the  middle  of  Pou part's 
ligament  to  the  lateral  border  of  the  sterimm,  is  thus  most  surely 
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avoided.  Some  surgeons  recommend  inserting  the  needle  exactly  in 
the  linea  alba  on  account  of  the  varying  course  of  the  epigastric  artery. 
Exploratory  puncture  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  for  diagnostic  pur- 
poses is  made  with  an  aseptic  aspirating  syringe.  After  inserting  the 
needle  the  fluid  is  drawn  up  into  the  barrel  of  the  syringe  by  traction 
on  the  piston. 

We  shall  occupy  ourselves  here  chiefly  with  puncture  or  tapping  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity  for  ascites.  The  location  of  the  intestine  and  of 
the  fluid  is  first  determined  by  percussion.  Tlie  former  is  usually 
found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  while  the  free  exuda- 
tions usually  lie  in  the  lower  part.  The  patient  is  generally  placed  on 
the  side,  near  the  edge  of  the  bed,  whereby  the  fluid  sinks  toward  this 
side,  and  the  lighter  intestine  rises  to  the  elevated  side.  The  trocar  is 
then  grasped  by  the  whole  hand  in  such  a  way  that  the  forefinger  rests 
on  the  canula  of  the  instrument.  The  trocar  is  thrust  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  the  stylet  is  withdrawn  from  its  sheath,  and  the  fluid 
escapes.  If  the  canula  becomes  obstructed,  it  is  cleared  again  by  intro- 
ducing a  probe.  The  fluid  should  not  be  drawn  off  too  rapidly  from 
the  peritoneal  cavity  for  fear  that  too  sudden  diminution  of  pressure 
should  lead  to  a  severe  hypersemia  of  the  abdominal  viscera  at  the 
expense  of  the  central  organs.  For  the  same  reason  all  of  the  fluid  is 
not  removed,  but  only  sufticient  to  relieve  the  discomfort  of  the  pa- 
tient. No  effort  should  be  made,  therefore,  to  aid  the  escape  of  tlie 
fluid  other  than  by  a  moderate  compression  of  the  abdomen  with  the 
hands  or  a  bandage.  After  sufficient  fluid  has  been  removed  the  canula 
is  closed  with  the  tip  of  the  forefinger,  and  then  withdrawn.  The 
opening  in  the  abdominal  waU  is  closed  at  once  with  the  finger  and 
then  with  iodoform-coUodion,  or,  in  case  it  is  larger,  with  an  antiseptic 
protective  dressing. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
special  trocars  have  been  constructed,  much  the  same  as  for  aspiration 
of  the  pleural  cavity  (see  vol.  ii,  p.  703,  §  126).  These  can,  however, 
usually  be  dispensed  with. 

We  have  already  mentioned  (page  40)  puncture  of  the  intestine 
with  very  fine  hollow  needles  for  extreme  tympanites. 

For  the  technique  of  puncture  of  cystic  tumours — e.  g.,  of  the 
ovary  or  hydatid  cysts  of  the  liver — the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sur- 
gery of  those  organs. 

Laparotomy. — Before  every  laparotomy  the  patient  should  receive 
proper  preparation.  lie  should  take  a  full  bath,  the  intestines  and 
bladder  should  be  emptied,  the  abdomen  shaved,  disinfected,  etc.  All 
the  instruments  that  are  to  be  used  in  the  operation  should  be  steril- 
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ized  by  boiling  tliem  for  five  minutes  in  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  soda, 
and  the  operating  room  must  have  a  temperature  of  from  1(5°  to  20°  R. 
(()8°  to  77°  F.).  If  the  operation  is  a  long  one,  too  great  cooling  oflE 
of  the  patient  or  the  peritoneal  cavity  must  be  prevented  by  covering 
him  with  warm  blankets,  by  placing  him  on  warm  water-bags,  by  pro- 
tecting the  intestines  with  moist  and  warm  aseptic  compresses,  etc.  Too 
great  lowering  of  the  temperature  may  quickly  cause  a  fatal  collapse 
from  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  as  Wegner  was  the  first  to 
show  experimentally.  After  the  temperature  of  the  peritoneal  cavity 
had  been  lowered  to  32°  C.  (89'()°  F.)  the  animals  experimented  upon 
(dogs,  rabbits)  became  more  and  more  sonmolent,  and  died  from  pamly- 
sis  of  the  heart  or  lungs.  The  hollow  operating  tables  used  by  Socin, 
Kocher,  and  others,  which  can  be  heated  by  filling  them  with  hot 
water,  are  very  serviceable  for  laparotomies.  The  Trendelenburg  posi- 
tion is  most  excellent  for  many  abdominal  operations — e.g.,  in  tlie 
pelvic  region. 

The  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened  by  dividing  separately  the  dif- 
ferent layers  of  the  abdominal  wall — that  is,  the  skin,  the  subcutaneous 
adipose  tissue,  the  fascia,  the  muscles,  the  transversalis  fascia,  the  pro- 
peritoneal  cellular  tissue,  and  then  the  peritonseum.  The  operator 
seizes  the  separate  layers  of  tissue  with  mouse-toothed  forceps,  the 
assistant  does  the  same  directly  opposite,  and  the  individual  layers  of 
the  abdominal  coverings  are  thus  divided  one  after  another.  The 
place  where  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  to  be  opened  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  location  of  the  disease.  The  incision  is  most  frequently  made  in 
the  linea  alba.  If  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  latter  above  and  below 
the  umbilicus,  the  latter  is  encircled  either  to  the  right  or  left — ^usually 
to  the  left,  as  it  is  more  convenient.  It  is  of  great  importance  that,  in 
division  of  the  abdominal  wall  by  layers,  the  operator  should  always 
know  which  layer  he  is  dividing,  and  it  is  especially  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish accunitely  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  peritonieum.  A 
characteristic  adipose  tissue  is  found  in  front  of  the  peritona>um.  The 
latter  must  not  be  opened  until  the  haemorrhage  fnjm  the  woimd  in 
the  abdominal  wall  has  been  completely  arrested.  When  such  is  the 
case,  the  peritonjeum  is  raised  in  the  form  of  a  fold  by  means  of 
mouse-toothed  forcei)s,  and  then  oi)ened.  The  opening  is  l)est  en- 
larged with  scissors,  the  forefinger  being  inserted  underneath  as  a  pro- 
tecti(m,  or  it  may  be  done  by  tearing. 

In  order  to  prevent  separation  of  the  j)eritonaium  from  the  edges 
of  the  wound  and  to  protect  the  latter  from  uncleanlincss,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  suture  the  peritonseum  temj>()rarily  to  the  edges  of  the  abdomi- 
nal wound  on  both  sides  by  a  continuous  catgut  suture. 
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The  further  course  of  the  operation  is  now  determined  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  lesion  for  which  laparotomy  was  undertaken.  The  rules  of 
asepsis  must  be  strictly  observed,  and  antiseptics  are  to  be  avoided  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity  as  far  as  possible,  as  they  destroy  the  endothelial 
celk  of  the  peritonaeum,  and  thus  favour  the  formation  of  adhesions. 
The  long-continued  drying  action  of  atmospheric  air  affects  the  endo- 
thelium in  a  similar  way,  and  hence  too  dry  asepsis  is  to  be  avoided. 

Every  laparotomy  should  be  performed  as  quickly  as  possible.  All 
unnecessary  manipulations  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  that  consume  time 
should  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  the  shock  may  be  dangerously  in- 
creased tliereby.  Care  nmst  always  be  taken  that  no  instruments, 
sponges,  gauze  pads,  or  compresses  are  left  in  tlie  peritoneal  cavity  to 
occasion  subsequent  peritonitis.  In  a  case  reported  by  Pilate  a  gauze 
pod  that  had  been  repeatedly  sterilized  by  steam  made  its  way  into  the 
rectum  eight  months  after  a  laparotomy.    Complete  recovery  followed. 

The  abdominal  wound  may  be  sutured  in  various  ways.  The  sim- 
plest method  is  to  insert  interrupted  silk  sutures  which  include  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  al)dominal  wall,  and  then  a  continuous  suture 
of  catgut,  by  which  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  brought  into  accurate 
apposition.  Another  good  plan  is  to  suture  each  of  the  different 
layers  of  the  abdominal  wall  separately — that  is,  the  peritonseum,  the 
muscular  layer,  the  fascia,  and  finally  the  skin.  Schede  uses  silver 
wire  that  has  been  sterilized  by  boiling  in  a  one-per-cent  solution  of 
soda.  The  buried  silver-wire  sutures  remain  permanently.  The 
wound  should  be  sutured  very  carefully,  in  order  to  avoid  suppura- 
tion and  a  subsequent  hernia  from  stretching  of  the  cicatrix. 

After  insertion  of  the  sutures  the  abdominal  wound  is  covered 
with  sterilized  iodoform  gauze  and  cotton,  and  the  dressing  is  secured 
by  sterilized  gauze  bandages  or  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  the  line 
of  suture  is  simply  covered  with  iodoform-collodion  or  bichloride-bis- 
muth paste.     Regarding  drainage  of  tlie  peritoneal  cavity,  see  page  31). 

To  prevent  a  ventral  hernia,  the  patient  must  wear,  after  the  ab- 
dominal wound  has  healed,  an  elastic  abdominal  bandage  or  belt. 

In  place  of  abdominal  laparotomy  or  ccDlioti)my  vaginal  coeliotomy  may 
be  performed  in  suitable  cases  of  diseased  uterus  and  appendages,  as  well  as 
of  malpositions.  This  operation  consists  in  openinjaf  the  anterior  fornix  by  a 
transverse  incision,  and  drawing  the  uterus  and  adnexa  down  to  the  vulva. 

Internal  strangulation  of  the  intestine  is  sometimes  observed  after  ab- 
dominal operations,  particularly  in  consequence  of  bands  of  adhesions.  If 
symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  appear — e.  g.,  vomiting,  constipation,  etc. 
— the  abdominal  cavity  should  be  opened  again  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
«me  will  then  proceed  according  to  the  condition  of  things  that  is  found,  the 
iirst  indication  being  to  free  the  adhesions.     Laparotomy  is  sometimes  fol- 
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lowed  by  so-called  pseudoK>bstruction,  due  merely  to  paralysis  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  characterized  by  enormous  distention  of  the  same  and  antiperis- 
taltic movements  in  the  upper  part.  This  form  is  most  likely  to  occur  when 
the  intestines  are  eventrated  in  the  course  of  the  operation.  The  increased 
secretion  of  the  intestines  in  obstruction  and  pseudo-obstruction  has  a  very 
important  share  in  the  formation  of  faeces,  which  is  often  very  marked 
(Reichel).  Pseudo-obstruction  is  due  in  part  to  infection  of  the  peritonaeum 
without  visible  inflammatoiy  changes  (Reichel),  and  in  part  to  changes  in 
the  intestinal  wall,  resulting  from  eventration  of  the  intestines  in  perform- 
ing laparotomy  (Olshausen).  Caution  should  be  used  in  giving  opium  and 
morphine  after  laparotomies,  as  internal  strangulations  or  adhesions  of  the 
intestine  are  favoured  by  paralysis  of  peristalsis  and  constipation,  or  this 
pseudo-obstruction  may  occur. 

In  order  to  permit  thorough  palpation  of  the  abdominal  organs,  Barden- 
heuer,  SneguriefF,  and  others  have  recommended  the  extraperitoneal  ex- 
ploratory incision.  The  abdominal  wall  is  divided  down  to  the  peritonaeum, 
and  the  latter  is  then  detached  bluntly,  so  that  one  can  palpate  the  abdomi- 
nal organs.    Bardenheuer,  in  particular,  has  suggested  various  incisions. 

For  the  diagnosis  and  removal  of  retroperitoneal  tumours,  and  for  palpa- 
tion of  the  kidney,  the  liver,  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  the  duodenum,  the 
colon,  the  caecum,  and  the  spleen,  Bardenheuer  recommended  a  lumbar 
incision  from  the  eleventh  rib  to  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  If 
necessary,  a  transverse  incision  backward  or  forward,  or  in  both  directions, 
may  be  added  at  the  upper  or  lower  end  of  the  longitudinal  incision.  Aside 
from  this  extraperitoneal  exploratory  incision  in  the  lumbar  region,  Barden- 
heuer also  used  a  semilunar  incision  above  the  symphysis  for  examination 
of  the  pelvic  organs,  and  also  a  thoracic  incision  along  the  lower  border  of 
the  ribs  for  detachment  of  the  peritonaeum  as  far  as  the  diaphragm— e.  g.,  in 
the  evacuation  of  subphrenic  abscesses. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

8UBOERY   OF   THE    UVER,    GALL   BLADDER,    PANCREAS,    AND   SPLEEN. 

Surgery  of  the  Liver :  Injuries  (see  §§  155, 156).~Iuflamraations  of  the  liver. — Abscess 
of  the  liver. — Tumours  of  the  liver. — Echinococcus  cysts. — Operative  treatmeut 
of  "  lacing  liver." — Movable  liver. — Resection  of  the  liver. 

Surgery  of  the  Oall  Bladder  and  the  Bile  Ducts:  Injuries  (see  §§  155, 156). — Gall- 
stones.— Inflammations. — Tumours. — Incision  and  extirpation  of  the  gall  bladder 
(cholecystotomy,  cholecystostoray,  and  cholecystectomy). — Cholecystenterostomy. 

Surgery  of  the  Pancreas:  Anatomy  and  physiology. — Injuries. — Inflammations. — 
Haemorrhages. — Patty  degeneration. — Pancreatic  concretions. — Tumours. 

Surgery  of  the  Spleen:  Function  of  the  spleen. — Malformations. — Injuries  (see  §§  155 
and  156). — Inflammations. — Movable  spleen. — Tumours. — Operations  on  the  spleen : 
Incision  (splenotomy)  and  extirpation  (splenectomy). 

§  160.  Iignries  and  InflammationB  of  the  Liver. — We  have  already 
described  injuries  of  the  liver  in  §§  155  and  156. 

Abscess  of  the  Liver. — Of  the  inflammations  of  the  liver,  hepatic  ab- 
scess chiefly  interests  the  surgeon.  This  is  observed,  especially  in  the 
tropics,  chiefly  among  Europeans  who  have  emigrated  thither,  who  do 
not  adapt  their  diet  to  the  warm  climate,  make  abundant  use  of  meat 
and  alcohol,  and  suffer  from  diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  so 
that  microbes  are  carried  from  here  through  the  portal  vein  into  the 
liver.  According  to  Edwards  and  Watermann,  dysentery  is  by  far  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  abscess  of  the  liver,  this  being  true  in  live 
hundred  and  twenty -four  out  of  six  hundred  and  ninety -nine  cases; 
and  hence  the  frequent  presence  of  protozoa  in  the  pus.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  assumed  that  abscesses  of  the  liver  may  arise  also  from  re- 
tention of  bile.  Abscesses  proper  do  not  arise  in  this  way,  but  the 
tissue  of  the  liver  may,  no  doubt,  become  necrotic,  in  consequence  of 
infiltration  with  bile,  and  thus  give  rise  to  actual  abscesses,  if  the 
necrotic  tissue  becomes  infected  secondarily.  Suppurative  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver  also  occurs  after  open  wounds  of  this  organ  with  sub- 
sequent infection — e.  g.,  after  open  contused  wounds,  stabs,  or  gun- 
shot injuries ;  and  also  from  extension  of  suppuration  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  liver — e.  g.,  among  infants  from  suppurative  thrombo-phlebitis 

of  the  umbilical  veins.     In  other  cases  we  have  to  do  with  metastatic 
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abscesses  of  t!ie  liver  in  the  course  of  pysemia.  The  micro-oi^nisms 
niay  be  conveyed  to  the  liver,  in  case  of  hEematogcnous  origin  of  the 
abscess,  tlirongb  the  portal  vein — e.  g.,  in  case  of  inflammatory  pro- 
<!CBseB  in  the  distribution  of  the  portal  vein  with  thronil)o-p}ilebit)B  and 
pyelo-phlehitia,  and  in  perityphlitis  and  intestinal  ulcers;  also  through 
the  hepatic  artery,  and  less  frequently,  in  case  of  weak  action  of  the 
heart  and  diutiiiishod  abdominal  absorption,  through  the  vena  cava 
(Th.  Thierfelder).  The  microbes  enter  the  capillaries  of  the  liver,  and 
here  form,  in  case  of  pysemic  abscesses,  for  example,  extensive  colonies 
(P'ig.  423,  after  Klebs).  The  surrounding  liver  cells  become  necrotic 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  colonies  of  microbes  hi  number  and 
size  and  this  necrosis  is  followed  by  cellular 
^  infiltration  chiefly  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  tlie 
vessels  <.aubcd  by  emigration  of  leucocytes. 
.  In  this  way  circumscribed  foci  of  pus  are 
f  rme  i  wl  icli  finally  coalesce  and  fonn  one  or 
se  cnil  abscesses.  Perforation  of  the  vessels 
and  bile  duLts  gives  rise  to  htemorrliagos  and 
effusion  of  bile  with  corresponding  jaundice. 
I      *2)  — .s»et      ft^ra   I  ''''"*  ^J "  P*'*"^  "^^  abscess  of  the  liver  are 

ii  i  an  wh  J  «l  very  vanable.  Its  course  is  sometimes  very 
I  n'^  bit  th  l''  acute  and  sometimes  chronic,  lasting  for 
cKa  '^  *""     mouths  or  jcars.     The  principal  symptom  is 

nsiiall}  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  which 
often  radiates  toward  the  rit,ht  houlder,  following  the  course  of  the 
1  hrenic  and  the  finrth  cervual  ner  en.  The  liver  is  usually  enlarged 
at  au  early  stage,  and  tender  on  pressure.  Jaundice  is  present,  and 
<ligcHtive  disturbances  also,  with  incroasing  emaciation.  There  is  gen- 
erally continuous  fever,  especially  when  the  diseiise  has  an  acnt« 
course.  In  cases  with  a  more  chronic  course — e.  g.,  in  the  tropics — 
the  fever  is  inclined  to  Ikj  intermittent,  and  is  frequently  conjbined 
with  chills.  After  the  abscess  has  l>ecoine  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
wall,  the  latter  begins  to  swell  and  grow  cedematous,  and  distinct 
fluctuation  can  be  made  out,  es]>ecitilly  in  case  the  al)scess  is  about 
to  rupture  externally. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  Instween  single  and 
multiple  abscesses.  A  single  alutcess  usually  runs  a  chronic  course, 
and  can  generally  lie  detected  on  physii-al  examintition.  The  opera- 
tion is  usually  the  only  means  of  mtikiiig  an  exiu-t  differentiation. 

The  termination  of  an  abscess  of  the  liver  is  in  most  cases  fatal, 
partly  in  conseqiience  of  the  i»riniiiry  infections  disease,  aiul  partly 
l>ecause  the  abscess  itself  leads  to  pya'iiiia  and  scjisis,  or  ruptures  into 
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the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  mediastinum,  the  pleural  cavity,  the  lung, 
the  pericardium,  etc.  Multiple  abscesses  have  the  worst  prognosis. 
The  most  favourable  termination  is  when  a  single  abscess  ruptures  ex- 
ternally, or  into  the  stomach  and  intestine,  especially  into  the  duode- 
num, after  the  liver  has  become  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall  or  to 
the  stomach  and  intestine,  and  the  peritonseum  is  protected  from  gen- 
eral infection  by  adhesions.  If  the  abscess  ruptures  into  the  pleural 
cavity  or  the  pericardium,  recovery  is  possible  also  by  thoracotomy  or 
incision  of  the  pericardium.  In  case  it  points  toward  the  thoracic 
cavity,  the  presence  of  the  abscess,  which  has  at  first  a  subphrenic 
location,  can  often  be  clearly  made  out  by  percussion.  In  other  cases 
it  is  completely  encapsulated  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  and  gradually 
diminishes  in  size  from  absorption  and  inspissation  or  calcification  of 
the  pus.  Smaller  abscesses  especially  may  completely  disappear  by 
absorption  with  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix.  According  to  Th. 
Thierfelder,  the  mortality  of  abscess  of  the  liver  is  from  seventy  to 
eighty  per  cent.  This  high  percentage  has  probably  been  lowered 
hince  the  adoption  of  antiseptic  methods  in  operating. 

The  treatment  of  abscess  of  the  liver  is  chiefly  operative,  and  it 
should  be  as  prompt  as  possible.  One  should  not  wait  for  the  abscess 
to  become  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall  or  the  peritonaeum,  or  to 
rupture  externally  or  into  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  In  the  stage  of 
development,  especially  in  the  cases  in  the  tropics  which  have  a  more 
chronic  course,  Sachs  recommends  vesicants  and  calomel.  Operative 
treatment  should  always  begin  with  an  exploratory  puncture.  The 
pus  is  then  evacuated  by  incision  or  aspiration.  When  the  presence  of 
the  abscess  has  been  clearly  made  out,  favourable  results  have  been 
secured  by  performing  puncture  with  a  large  trocar  and  allowing  the 
eanula  to  remain  in  situ.  The  canula  may  be  advantageously  re- 
placed a  few  days  later  by  a  soft-rubber  catheter,  which  is  introduced 
into  the  abscess  through  the  canula.  Puncture  may  also  l)e  followed 
by  aspiration  or  aspiration-drainage,  as  in  empyema  (see  vol.  ii,  § 
126,  p.  703).  Incision  of  the  abscess,  which  is  far  preferable,  is  per- 
formed in  one  or  two  stages.  In  case  the  abscess  is  not  adherent  to 
the  aMominal  wall,  is  superficial  and  accessible  to  operation,  one 
i^hould  take  much  the  same  course  as  in  hydatid  cysts — that  is,  expose 
the  diseased  part  of  the  liver  by  ojiening  the  peritoneal  cavity,  pack 
the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  await  adhesion  of  the  liver  with 
the  parietal  peritonaeum;  and  finally,  after  from  four  to  six  days, 
make  an  incision  into  the  abscess  and  insert  a  drainage-tube  or  gauze. 
If  the  abscess  is  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  liver  tissue,  this  should  be 
divided  by  the  thermo-cautery.     If  the  abscess  is  adherent  to  the  ab- 
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dominal  wall,  and  fluctuation  can  be  detected  from  the  outside,  it 
should  be  opened  in  the  ordinary  way  by  an  incision.  Cittle  has  suc- 
cessfully used  the  following  method  in  treating  abscesses  of  the  liver, 
in  spite  of  its  apparent  dangers :  He  made  an  exploratory  puncture 
with  a  moderately  large  trocar  through  the  abdominal  wall.  If  pus 
was  found,  he  pushed  a  knife  along  the  canula  until  it  entered  the  ab- 
scess, and  an  incision  about  eight  centimetres  long  was  made  through 
the  abdominal  wall  and  the  tissue  of  the  liver  parallel  to  the  free  bor- 
der of  the  ribs  and  about  two  centimetres  below  it.  Antiseptic  irriga- 
tion and  drainage  followed,  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  was  applied. 
Abscesses  of  the  liver  are,  unfortunately,  in  many  cases  scarcely  acces- 
sible to  surgical  treatment.  Abscesses  that  are  pointing  toward  the 
pleural  cavity  may  be  evacuated  through  the  latter  by  resecting  the 
seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  rib  and  cutting  through  the  diaphragm. 
After  an  abscess  has  ruptured  into  the  pleural  ca\nty  or  the  pericar- 
dium, thoracotomy  or  incision  of  the  ])ericardium  is  suflScient  (see  vol. 
ii,  §  126,  page  705,  and  §  127,  page  710).  If  the  fever  continues  after 
opening  an  abscess  of  the  liver,  another  abscess  is  usually  present,  an<l 
the  prognosis  is  then  unfavourable,  particularly  if  there  are  several 
abscesses. 

§  161.  Tomours  of  the  Liver. — Primary  tumours  of  the  Hver  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  not  common.  Epithelial  tumours  (adenomata  and  car- 
cinomata)  are  occasionally  observed,  and  of  the  connective-tissue  tu- 
mours, fibromata,  fibro-neuroinata  as  multiple,  diffuse  growths  in  the 
course  of  the  symj)athetic  nerve,  and  sarcomata.  All  these  tumours  of 
the  liver  are  usually  but  little  suited  for  surgical  treatment,  and  yet 
modem  surgery  has  made  noteworthy  progress  in  this  field  also.  I 
successfully  removed  a  gumma  of  the  liver  as  large  as  the  fist  by  use 
of  the  thermo -cautery,  the  operation  being  performed  at  two  sittings. 
After  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  opened,  the  tumour,  which  I  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sarcoma,  was  made  to  heal  into  the  abdominal  wound, 
and  the  latter  was  kept  open  by  packing  it  with  iodoform  gauze. 
Aft«r  the  liver  had  formed  adhesions  on  all  sides  with  the  abdominal 
wall,  the  tumour  was  destroyed  on  the  fifth  day  by  means  of  a  Paquelin 
cautery.  The  j)atient  was  pennanently  cured.  Liicke,  in  a  case  of 
carcinoma  of  the  liver,  sutured  the  left  lobe  into  the  abdominal  wound, 
applied  an  elastic  ligjiture,  and  then  severed  it  by  means  of  a  Paquelin 
cautery  in  the  groove  made  by  the  ligature.  The  patient  was  still  per- 
fectly well  two  years  after  the  operation,  having  had  no  recurrence. 
It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  tie  off  the  diseased  portion  with  an  elastic  liga- 
ture, so  as  to  be  able  to  operate  with  as  little  loss  of  blood  as  possible. 
The  extraperitoneal  treatment  of  the  wound  in  the  liver  is  particularly 
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to  be  recommended  on  account  of  possible  secondary  hEemorrhages,  snch 
00  were  observed  by  Wagner  (Konigsliiitte)  and  Langeultuch  after  re- 
turning the  liver  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  injuries  of  tlie  liver  also 
one  should,  in  suitable  caaes,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  secondary 
hsBmorrhages,  suture  the  wounded  portion  of  the  liver  into  the  abdomi- 
nal wound.  Bergmann,  Keen,  Eiselsberg,  and  others  have  recently  re- 
moved tumours  of  the  liver  with  success.  Eiselsberg,  after  the  removal 
of  a  cavernous  angeioma  by  means  of  the  therino-cautery,  diminished 
the  cauterized  area  somewhat  in  size  by  suture  of  the  capsule,  packed 
it  looeely  with  iodoform  gauze  which  was  held  in  place  by  the  sutures 
in  the  capsule,  brought  the  gauze  and  sutures  out  at  the  lower  angle  of 
the  abdominal  wound,  and  returned  the  liver  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
In  the  second  week  the  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  and  the  silk  sutures  in 
the  capsule  were  withdrawn,  whereupon  recovery  ensued. 

Schinoooociu  Cyata. — The  most  common  tumour  of  the  liver  is  the 
e<-binococeus  cyst.  Other  animal  parasites  that  are  found  in  the  liver 
are  the  distoma  hepaticum,  distoma  lanceolatum,  dis- 
tonia  lieematobium,  pentastomuni  denticulatum,  and 
psorospermiffi.  These  are  without  surgical  interest, 
and  for  their  exact  description  the  reader  is  referred  to 
treatises  upon  pathological  anatomy  by  Birch-Hirsch- 
feld,  Ziegler,  Orth,  and  others.  We  shall  occupy  our- 
selves in  detail  only  with  the  echinococcus : 

The  ta!nia  echinococcus   (Fig.  424)   is  a  parasite  four 
millimetres  long  which  is  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
small  intestine  of  the  dog  and  has  a  double  row  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  booklets  about  its  head.     Leuckart,  Naunyn, 
Krabbe,  and  others   have  studied  the  development  of  the 
taenia  echinococcus  in  detail  by  feeding  dogs  with  embryos 
from  man.    This  worm  occurs  in  man  only  in  the  form  of 
a  cyst     If  embryos  of  the  tsnia  echinococcus  of  the  doff 
gain  access  to  the  intestines  of  man,  they  may  pass  from 
here  with  the  chyle  through  the  tlioracic  duct  and  the  vas- 
cular system  into  a  number  of  organs,  most  frequently  into 
the  liver,  also  into  the  spleen,  the  kidney,  the  omentum,  the 
lung,  the  brain,  the  muscles,  the  bones,  etc.     The  embryos 
gain  access  to  the  liver  mainly  through  the  bile  passages 
and  the  portal  vein.    Intimate  association  with  dogs  favours 
the  acquirement  of  the  echinococcus.     The  frequency  of      _       „  _mg,-,„ 
the  occurrence  of  this  parasite  in  man  and  in  animals  varies         cchinocowuB. 
in  different  regions.     In  Mecklenburg,  where,  according  to 
Koniii:  and  Madelung,  pills  made  from  tlie  fieces  of  dogs  are  regarded  as 
especially  efficacious  against  various  ills,  the  echinococcus  is  particularly 
frequent     Birch  Hirschf eld  found  echinococcus  twelve  times  in  Dresden 
among  twenty-eight  hundred  autopsies.     In  Iceland,  where  people  live  a 
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great  ileal  with  dogs,  about  one  fortieth  of  the  population,  according  to 
Krabbe,  are  afflicted  with  echinococcua  cyalB.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
dogH  there  have  totnia  echinococcus.  They  are  ofteH  fed  on  the  organs  of 
xheep  which  are  permeated  with  echinococcus  cysts.  The  echin 
forms  in  man  characteristic  cystic  tumours  which  may  attain  an  e 

le,  especially  in  the  liver.    The  echinii- 
8  cyst  lies  in  a  firm  capsule  of  con- 


nective tissue  and  consists  of  a  finely  lamellated  outer  cuticula  (Fig.  425) 
and  an  inner  granulated  layer  called  the  parenchymatous  layer.  The  so- 
called  brood  capsules  are  small  projections  of  this  germinal  layer,  and  within 
these  the  scolices,  with  four  sucking  disks  and  the  double  row  of  booklets, 
develop  (Pig.  436  b).  These  scolices  are  at  first  attached  to  the  germinal 
layer  by  a  hollow  pedicle,  but  they  afterward  become  separated  and  lie  free 
in  the  brood  capsules.  The  scolices  have  the  power  of  inverting  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  head  into  the  body  (Fig.  42G  a).  The  echinococcus  cyst 
may  remain  single,  but  more  frequently  daughter 
j^  cysts  are  found  in  the  mother  cyst,  and  the  former 

v'      1-1  then  frequently  form  granddaughter  cysts.    If  the 

i/  mother  cyst  bursts,  the  daughter  cysts  then  lie  ap|)ar' 

^S\  \        eutly  free    in    the    fibrous   capsule.      One   svmietiines 

^^        (V  W        finds  eveu  large  cysb*  without  brood  capsules.     They 

are  tlien  sterile  (acephalous  cysts).     Tlie  growth  of 
echinococcus  cysts    is    usually  slow.     Their  size  is 
sometimes  considerable  and  they  may  be  dangerous, 
partly  from  this  reason,  partly  from  rupture  into  this 
or  that  cavity  of  the  body,  and  partly  from  their  loca- 
r  sloughing  of  the  sac  may  occur  from  bacterial  in- 
i  sometimes  dies  after  a  certain  time,  and  a  sort 
V  from  contraction  of  the  cyst  with  calcifica- 
ises  the  cysts  often  contain  a  material  which 
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fection.    The  echii 

of  spontaneous  cure  may  folloi 

tion  of  its  contents.     In  such  ci 


is  similar  to  that  found  in  athei'uniata.  The  contents  of  the  cysts  consist,  in 
addition  to  the  scolices,  of  a  clear  fluid,  free  from  albumin,  which  contains 
succinic  acid  and  which  is  either  neutral  or  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  Upon 
microscopic  examination,  one  finds  usually,  though  not  always,  scolices, 
single  hookleU  (Fig.  427).  and  not  infrequently  fragments  of  the  character- 
istically lamellated  cuticula  <Fig.  425). 

Another  variety  of  echinococcus,  called  mullilucular  echinococcus  (Vir- 
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chow),  has  thus  far  been  observed  only  in  the  liver,  and  was  formerly  re- 
peatedly taken  for  colloid  carcinoma.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  hard, 
white,  fibrous  nodules,  containing  cavities  not  larger  than  a  pea,  with  gelat- 
inous contents  Scolices  are  found  only  in  a  few  of  the  same.  This  variety 
of  echinococcus  is  not  suited  for  surgical  treatment,  and  we  shall  therefore 
only  consider  the  course,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  unilocular  cysts. 

Symptomatology  and  Diagnosis  of  Echinocoocns  Cysts  of  the  Liver. — 
Only  when  the  cyst  has  reached  a  certain  size  do  characteristic  symp- 
toms appear  such  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  possible.  One  then  finds 
in  typical  cases  a  soft,  fluctuating  tumour  in  the  region  of  the  liver 
which  usually  causes  the  patient  but  slight  discomfort.  So  long  as  the 
cyst  is  not  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall,  it  rises  and  falls  with  the 
respiration,  following  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  The  so-called 
hydatid  thrill  is  sometimes  present ;  this  is  obtained  by  striking  the 
elastic,  fluctuating  tumour  with  one  hand,  and  placing  the  other  hand 
some  distance  from  it,  whereupon  one  feels  a  peculiar  thrill  or  vibra- 
tion, supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  separate  cysts. 
This  hydatid  thrill  is  often  absent,  however.  Jaundice  is  very  fre- 
quently wanting.  It  arises  usually  from  compression  of  the  bile  ducts. 
Other  symptoms  are  a  feeling  of  pressure  in  the  region  of  the  liver, 
interference  with  respiration  corresponding  in  degree  to  the  size  of  the 
tumour,  and  digestive  disturbances  resulting  from  pressure  upon  the 
stomach  and  the  intestines.  With  increasing  growth  a  corresponding 
destruction  of  the  tissue  of  the  liver  ensues,  but  there  often  occurs  a 
compensating  hypertrophy  in  the  sound  parts  of  the  organ.  As  was 
mentioned  above,  the  brood  capsules  in  the  cyst  may  die  in  exceptional 
cases — e.  g.,  from  the  entrance  of  bile  into  the  sac.  Spontaneous  or 
traumatic  rupture  of  tlie  sac  with  effusion  of  the  cyst  contents  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  may  cause  an  extensive  develojnnent  of  cysts ;  this 
may  also  occur  from  rupture  of  the  sac  into  the  blood  and  lymph  ves- 
sels, particularly  into  the  vena  cava.  We  have  already  mentioned 
above  the  possibility  of  perforation  of  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  or 
the  thomx  (pleura,  lung,  pericardium,  mediastinum),  as  well  as  the 
oc*currence  of  suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  sac  from  microbic 
infection. 

The  diagnosis  of  echinococcus  of  the  liver — which,  especially  in  case 
of  a  deep  lo(*ation  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  is  sometimes  diflicult 
or  impossible — is  best  determined  by  an  exploratory  puncture  with  an 
aseptic  aspirating  syringe.  One  then  generally  obtains,  as  was  men- 
tioned above,  a  clear  fluid,  free  from  albumin,  rich  in  sodium  chloride, 
and  containing  succinic  acid,  in  which,  when  microscopically  examined, 
there  are  usually  found,  though  not  always,  scolices  and  booklets,  often 
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in  large  quantities.  Ab  to  the  differential  diagnosis  between  echinococ- 
oufl  and  tumours  of  the  kidneys,  hydronephrosis,  etc.,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  surgery  of  the  kidney. 

The  treatment  of  echinococcus  of  tlie  liver  is  operative.  The  best 
plan  is,  in  all  eases  in  which  the  cyst  is  as  yet  not  adherent  to  the 
alxlominal  wall,  to  perform  the  operation  at  two  sittings — ^that  is,  first 
to  expose  the  cyst  wall  by  laj)arotomy  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  then 
to  bring  about  adhesions  between  the  cyst  or  tlie  surface  of  the  liver 
and  the  aMominal  wall  by  packing  the  abdominal  wound  with  iodo- 
form gauze,  and  finally,  after  from  six  to  twelve  days,  to  open  it  with 
the  knife  or  the  thermo-cautery,  evacuate  its  contents,  scrape  it  out, 
irrigate  and  drain  it.  Before  or  after  the  incision  the  wall  of  the  cyst 
may  be  secured  in  the  wound  by  a  few  sutures.  Finally,  in  the  course 
of  several  weeks,  the  cyst  gradually  shrivels  up  with  or  ^vithout  expul- 
sion of  its  wall.  The  wall  of  the  cvst  sometimes  lieeomes  loosened 
very  soon,  so  that  one  can  remove  it  ht  toto  through  the  wound  by 
means  of  the  hand  or  dressing  forceps.  During  the  after-treatment 
the  cyst  should  be  cautiously  irrigated  with  boric  acid  or  bichloride 
(1  to  5,fM)0;  and  the  irrigation  fluid  removed  completely. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  cyst  is  adherent  to  the  alnlominal  wall  it 
should  l>e  incised  and  drained  at  one  sitting.  Hydatid  cysts  have  also 
been  incised  from  within  the  thoracic  cavity — e.  g.,  in  case  of  a  sub- 
phrenic location,  by  oi)ening  the  thoracic  cavity  in  the  axillary  line 
iKjtween  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  and  then,  after  resection  of  a  piece  of 
the  rib,  cutting  through  the  diaphragm  and  into  the  tumour,  which  is 
pressing  against  the  thoracic  wall  and  i)ushing  the  diapliragm  upward 
(V^olkmann,  Israel,  I^yden).  Israel  jxjrfonned  the  operation  at  three 
sittings.  P.  linms  successfully  extirj)ated  a  hydatid  cyst  by  resection 
of  a  portion  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 

Other  methods  of  ojwratinj^  upi>n  ochinococeus  of  the  liver  are  in  part 
<iaii^^rous  and  in  part  uncertain  in  their  results.  Lindemann  and  Landau 
reconiniend  ojKiRition  at  one  sitting  for  all  ciis<»s.  After  o|)ening  tlie  pt»ri- 
toneal  cavity,  Lindemann  sutures  the  parietal  i)eritonteum  to  the  outer  skin 
of  the  abdominal  wound,  then  inserts  two  strong  suturt»s  of  catgut  tlirough 
the  stiC  parallel  to  the  lajiarotomy  wound,  and  by  means  of  these  draws  the 
sac  into  the  abdominal  wound  so  that  it  can  be  ojwned  between  them.  The 
wall  of  the  cyst  is  then  suturc^d  into  the  aixlominal  wound.  Landau,  after 
|M»rfonning  laparotomy,  empti<»s  the  Siic  in  i)art  by  means  of  Dieulafoy's 
aspii*ator  (see  Principles  of  Surgt^y,  p.  70,  Fig.  51 ).  After  partial  evacuation 
and  ndaxation  of  the  sac,  the  latter  is  incised  and  suturt'd  to  the  abdominal 
wound. 

Puncture  of  the  cyst,  with  or  witliout  injirticm  of  iodine,  is  uncertain  and 
dangerous  because  suppuration  of  the  sac  may  follow,  and  further  scattering 
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of  echinococcus  infection  is  possible  from  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  and  in  case  the  contents  are  already  purulent, 
acute  peritonitis  may  result,  Simon's  double  puncture,  which  consists  in 
piercing  the  sac  with  two  long,  fine  trocars,  is  an  old  method,  and  has  been 
abandoned.  Recamier,  Begin,  and  others  brought  about  adhesions  of  the 
eohinococcus  sac  with  the  abdominal  wall  by  means  of  caustics— e.  g.,  by 
applying  a  paste  of  chloride  of  zinc.  The  caustics  were,  according  to  their 
nature,  either  applied  directly  to  the  skin,  or,  better,  to  a  wound  made  nearly 
down  to  the  peritonaeum.    This  method  is  also  obsolete. 

Of  other  cysts  of  the  liver,  I  mention  those  in  particular  which  arise  from 
con.striction  of  bile  ducts.  Subserous  cysts  as  large  as  the  fist  or  a  child's 
head  even  may  arise,  according  to  Recklinghausen,  from  gradual  dilatation 
of  the  vasa  aberrantia  of  the  bile  ducts  and  retention  of  the  secretion  of  the 
mucous  glands.  Finally,  lymph  cysts  develop  from  obstruction  to  the  flow 
of  the  lymph  (lymphangeiomata),  and  sanguineous  cysts  from  varicose  tu- 
mours or  angeiomata. 

Opeiatiye  Treatment  of  <<Laomg  Liver/'— Movable  constricted  portions 
of  the  liver,  due  to  tight  lacing,  sometimes  occasion  severe  pain.  Billroth, 
Hacker,  and  Tscherning  have  relieved  the  pain  by  suture  of  tlie  constricted 
lobes  (hepatorrhaphy).  Langenbuch  removed  successfully  a  constricted  left 
lol>e  of  the  liver  by  tying  off  the  bridge  of  connective  tissue  in  several  por- 
tions. The  piece  of  the  liver  which  was  removed  weighed  three  hundred 
and  seventy  grams. 

Pontick  removed  a  quarter  of  the  liver  from  rabbits  and  dogs  without 
injury  to  the  animals,  and  even  by  resection  of  half  or  three  quarters  of  the 
liver  their  life  was  in  no  wise  endangered.  The  animals  experimented  upon 
survived  the  removal  of  the  entire  liver  but  a  few  hours.  In  all  cases  of 
successful  liver  resection  (up  to  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  the  organ) 
a  vigorous  new  growth  of  liver  tissue  immediately  followed  the  operation. 
After  less  than  a  month  this  restoration  of  the  liver  tissue  is  to  be  regarded 
as  completed.  The  loss  to  the  organ  may  then  have  been  not  only  recovered 
but  more  than  compensated  for.  Atrophy  of  a  portion  of  the  liver  in  conse- 
quence of  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  is  followed  by  hyi>ertrophy  of  those 
]M»rtions  in  which  the  bile  is  not  obstructed.  Nasse  has  also  proved  this 
experimental  ly. 

§  lf>2.  Surgery  of  the  Oall  Bladder  and  Bile  Ducts. — For  injuries 
see  §^  155,  156.  Of  the  diseases  of  the  gall  bladder  and  the  bile 
duets  the  formation  of  gallstones  is  the  most  important  from  a  sur- 
real point  of  view. 

Gallstones  are  partly  round,  partly  oval,  often  faceted  formations  of  very 
varying  size — e.  g.,  as  large  as  a  millet  grain,  a  hazelnut,  a  walnut,  or  even  a 
hen's  egg.  They  are  usually  of  a  yellowish-brown  or  blackish-brown  colour. 
Their  nmnber  may  be  very  large.  I  removed,  for  instance,  three  hundred 
and  two  gallstones  from  the  gall  bladder  and  the  cystic  duct  of  a  woman 
fifty-five  years  of  age.  Gallstones  most  frequently  consist  of  cholesterine, 
bile  pigment,  magnesium  salts,  and  calcium  carbonate.  Stones  consisting  of 
bilirubin  and  calcium  carbonate  or  biliverdin  and  calcium  carbonate  are  nirc 
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and  usually  small.  Still  more  rare  are  the  stones  composed  of  calcium  car- 
bonate alone.  The  following  kinds  of  gallstones  have  been  distinguished : 
1.  Crystalline  gallstones,  which  consist  almost  entirely  of  cholesterine  and 
are  but  slightly  pigmented.  2.  Amorphous  gallstones  of  smooth,  yellowish- 
white  appearance,  with  a  saponaceous  lustre,  and  made  up  of  separate  layers. 
They  are  the  most  common,  and  consist  chiefly  of  cholesterine.  3.  Gall- 
stones which  consist  of  alternating  layers  of  cholesterine  and  bile  pigment. 
4.  The  above-mentioned  bilirubin-calcium  and  biliverdin-calcium  stones  and 
those  composed  of  calcium  carbonate  alone. 

Gallstones  are  formed  by  far  the  most  frequently  in  the  gall  bladder,  less 
often  in  the  bile  ducts.  They  arise  from  retention  and  decomposition  of  the 
bile,  and  their  formation  is  favoured  by  inflammatory  pi*ocesses  in  the  bile 
ducts  and  in  the  gall  bladder,  by  portal  congestion,  and  by  general  anomalies 
of  nutrition.  Many  persons  are  strongly  predisposed  to  the  formation  of 
gallstones.  Their  frequent  occurrence  among  females  is  explained,  accord- 
ing to  Marchand,  by  tight  lacing  and  the  resulting  compression  of  tlie  gall 
bladder,  and  particularly  of  the  cystic  duct. 

The  clinical  course  of  cholelithiasis,  or  stone  formation  in  the  gall  bladder 
and  bile  ducts,  is  characterized  by  attacks  of  severe  pain  (biliary  colic)  when 
larger  gallstones  pass  through  the  cystic  or  common  duct  or  become  im- 
pacted. Severe  symptoms  of  peritoneal  irritation  with  tympanites,  extreme 
tenderness  of  the  i)eritona»um  and  marked  swelling  of  the  liver  with  reten- 
tion of  bile,  are  sometimes  observed,  so  that  one  is  tempted  to  resort  to  lapa- 
rotomy. The  threatening  symptoms  may  then  disappear  very  suddenly,  and 
a  rapid  improvement  in  the  general  condition  innnediately  follows  when  the 
obstruction  to  the  escape  of  the  bile,  the  gallst<me,  passes  into  the  intestine 
or  into  the  gall  bladder.  If  the  discharge  of  bile  from  the  liver  is  perma- 
nently and  completely  obstructed  by  a  firmly  impacted  gallstone,  death  may 
ensue  from  slowly  increasing  marasmus  in  consequence  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  bile  in  the  blotxl  (cholaMuia).  The  small  gall  ducts  in  the  liver 
are  gradually  dilated  as  the  result  of  continued  retention  of  bile,  and  the 
liver  cells  undergo  a  corresiK)nding  degeneration.  An  inflammatory  pro- 
liferation of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  develops  more  and  more  as  the 
retention  of  bile  continues.  When  the  passage  of  bile  into  the  intestine  is 
obstructtnl,  the  faeces  are  whitisli-gray  or  clay-colored.  Floating  kidney  is 
comparatively  often  observed  in  connection  with  gallstones,  with  enlarg<^- 
ment  of  the  liver  caused  by  wtention  of  bila  This  affection  varies  in  degree, 
and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  kidney  is  forced  downward  by  the  enlarged 
liver.  Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  liver  and  empyema  of  the  gall  blad- 
der may  aris4»  as  the  n»sult  of  decomposition  of  the  bile,  especially  after  the 
imi)ortation  of  uiicn)bes  through  the  bl(K>d  channeLs,  tlu*  lymph  passages,  or 
the  intestines.  If  the  pus  ruptures  into  the  i)eritoneal  cavity,  acute  fatal 
peritonitis  is  then  iK>s.sible.  The  gall  bladder  is  often  so  tensely  filled  witli 
stones  that  it  can  be  distinctly  felt  thnMigh  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  form 
of  a  tumour  at  the  lower  border  of  the  liver.  Pressure  of  the  calculi  and  sup- 
purative infiammation  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  pus  microbes  may 
give  rise  to  gangrenous  cholecystitis  and  jwrforation  of  the  gall  bladder. 

The  migration  of  gallstones  is  of  esjKx*ial  inten^st.  Their  passage  from 
the  liver  into  the  common  duct  is  easily  understood,  but  their  migration 
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from  the  gall  bladder,  where  they  most  frequently  develop,  into  the  cystic 
duct  and  on  into  the  intestine  is  more  difficult  to  comprehend.  After  the 
gall  bladder  bas  become  distended  the  stone  is  probably  forced  into  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  and  then  into  the  cystic  duct  by  the  pressure  of  the  bile  that 
has  collected  and  by  strong  contractions  of  the  gall  bladder,  especially  during 
the  attacks  of  colic.  The  stone  often  remains  lodged  in  the  cystic  or  the 
common  duct,  particularly  at  the  narrowest  place  at  Vater's  diverticulum, 
before  entering  the  intestine.  It  is  gradually  forced  into  the  duodenum  by 
the  pressure  of  the  bile  behind  it,  and  is  finally  discharged  per  rectum.  If  a 
superficial  ulceration  of  the  common  duct  arises  from  a  stone  that  has  been 
impacted  for  some  time,  complete  closure  of  the  duct  may  occur  after  the 
gallstone  has  made  its  way  into  the  intestine.  Calculi  sometimes  make  ab- 
normal passages  for  themselves  by  perforation  or  by  rupture  of  the  bile  ducts 
and  enter  the  stomach,  the  intestine,  most  frequently  the  duodenum,  rarely 
the  colon,  and  in  rare  cases  also  the  portal  vein,  the  urinary  passages,  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  or  they  come  out  through  the  abdominal  wall.  In  case  of 
unusually  large  stones  in  the  intestine,  death  may  ensue  from  obstruction  or 
perforation  of  the  latter. 

A  biliary  calculus  which  has  remained  in  the  intestine  for  a  considerable 
time  without  causing  serious  symptoms  may  suddenly  become  firmly  incar- 
cerated by  an  attack  of  colic.  This  gives  rise  to  severe  pain,  the  irritated 
intestine  grasps  the  foreign  body  more  and  more  firmly,  and  permanent 
obstruction  follows,  with  faecal  vomiting.  Tlie  prognosis  of  this  form  of 
intestinal  obstruction  is  more  favourable  than  formerly ;  out  of  five  patients 
that  were  operated  upon,  four  recovered  (Korte).  The  treatment  consists  in 
laparotomy  and  removal  of  the  calculus  by  opening  the  intestine ;  the  intes- 
tine is  then  sutured. 

InflammatioilB  of  the  Oall  Bladder.— Cholelithiasis  is  not  infrequently 
complicated  by  inflammations  of  the  gall  bladder,  especially  dropsy  and  em- 
pyema. Dropsy  of  the  gall  bladder  is  conditioned  essentially  upon  an  accu- 
mulation of  the  secretion  of  its  mucous  glands,  which  occurs  especially  in 
connection  with  stone  formation  with  obstruction  of  the  cystic  duct.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  gall  bladder  may  attain  the  size  of  the  fist.  The 
location  of  the  circumscribed  tumour  at  the  lower  border  of  the  liver  is  espe- 
cially important  for  the  diagnosis  of  this  condition,  and  also  the  fact  that 
the  tumour  rises  and  sinks  with  the  liver  during  respiratory  movements.  The 
tumour  is  sometimes  more  or  less  covered  by  coils  of  intestine. 

Empyema  of  the  gall  bladder  resulting  from  microbic  infection  is  usually 
accompanied  by  fever  and  extreme  inflammatory  symptoms.  In  abscess  of 
the  gall  bladder  that  has  a  more  chronic  course  there  is  often  a  complex  of 
symptoms  similar  to  that  which  attends  dropsy — that  is,  fever  and  inflam- 
matory symptoms  may  be  more  or  less  absent.  An  empyema  of  the  gall 
bladder,  especially  when  gallstones  are  present,  may  attain  a  very  large  size 
(Kocher,  Konig).  It  may  rupture  externally  through  the  abdominal  wall  by 
preference  in  the  umbilical  region  or  into  the  intestine,  after  the  gall  bladder 
has  formed  adhesions  with  the  parts  named.  A  biliary  fistula  discharging 
through  the  abdominal  wall  or  into  the  intestine  may  then  be  the  result. 
Several  large  gallstones  are  usually  found  in  such  cases  in  the  gall  bladder, 
and  after  their  removal  the  fistula  generally  heals. 
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Marked  contraction  and  induration  often  attend  chronic  inflammations  of 
the  gall  hladder,  so  that  no  more  hile  can  flow  into  it.  Its  contents  some- 
times thicken  in  such  cases  and  form  a  Arm  mass,  which  may  completely 
calcify.  Ulcerative  processes  frequently  develop  on  the  inner  wall  of  the 
bladder  sometimes  with  perforation.  Operative  me^ures  are  always  indi- 
cated in  empyema,  but  in  droi)sy  only  when  there  is  pain. 

Very  severe  colic  may  be  occasioned  by  cicatricial  bands  and  adhesions 
of  the  gall  bladder.  Gallstones  are  usually  present  in  such  crises,  but  they 
may  he  absent.  The  pain  is  relieved  by  laparotomy  and  separation  of  the 
adhesions.  To  avoid  recurnmce,  the  wound  surfaces  arising  from  freeing 
tlie  adhesions  are  sutured  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Treatment  of  Biliary  Calooli  belongs  at  the  outset  in  the  province 
of  internal  medicine.  It  consists  crtpecially  in  treating  the  attacks  of 
colic  with  narcotics  (opium,  morphine,  belladonna,  chlorofonn,  warm 
baths,  etc.),  and  then  in  removing  the  predisposition  to  cholelithiasis 
by  a  general  medicinal  treatment  suited  to  the  case — diet,  suitable 
mode  of  life,  cathartics,  Carlsbad,  et<*. 

The  surgical  or  operative  treatment  of  cholelithiasis  is  only  indi- 
cated when  serious  disturbances  exist  which  do  not  yield  to  internal 
treatment.  It  is  especially  necessary  when  there  is  continued  retention 
of  bile  or  very  severe  pain  or  increasing  marasmus  with  severe  jaun- 
dice, or,  finally,  when  threatening  symptoms  appear  in  consequence  of 
j>erforation  of  the  bile  passages  or  the  intestine,  etc. 

Operations  on  the  Oall  Uadder. — The  radical  operation  for  biliary 
calculi  is  either  incision  (cholecystotomy)  or  extirpation  of  the  gall 
l)la<lder  (cholecystectomy).  In  by  far  the  larger  numl)er  of  cases  gall- 
stones are  formed  in  consequence  of  retention  and  decomposition  of 
bile.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  do  they  develop  in  the  liver  or  in  the 
larger  bile  passages,  the  hepatic,  the  cystic,  or  the  common  duct. 
I^ngenbuch  deserves  great  credit  for  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
surgery  of  the  gall  bladder.  lie  was  the  first  who  performed  its  ex- 
tirpation successfully,  and  since  then  the  openition  has  been  under- 
taken repeatedly  with  good  results. 

The  technique  of  extirpation  of  the  gjill  bladder  is  as  follows  :  As 
in  every  laparotomy,  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened  with  the  strictest 
observance  of  asepsis.  The  oj)cning  is  iiuule  ovx»r  the  tense  gall  blad- 
der, which  cym  usually  be  distinctly  felt,  either  by  a  longitudinal  inci- 
sion below  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  beginning  near  the  end  of  the 
tenth  costal  cartilage  and  following  the  lateml  edge  of  the  rectus  mus- 
cle, or,  better,  by  an  angular  incision,  after  (-zerny.  In  the  latter  case 
the  vertical  incision  runs  in  the  linea  alba,  and  the  horizontal  incision 
to  the  right,  just  below  the  umbilicus.  In  a  case  in  which  I  success- 
fully extirpated  the  gall  bladder  for  stone  formation  the  liver  could  be 
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displaced  far  enough  toward  the  median  line  beneath  the  very  lax  ab- 
dominal wall  to  allow  the  incision  to  be  made  in  the  linea  alba  above  the 
umbilicus.  After  opening  the  cavity  the  liver  is  drawn  upward  by 
means  of  a  strong  silk  suture,  that  is  passed  through  it  or  by  means  of 
sharp  retractors,  so  that  one  can  get  a  good  view  of  the  posterior  sur- 
face. After  double  ligation  of  the  cystic  duet  with  silk  or  catgut  and 
division  of  the  same  between  the  ligatures,  the  gall  bladder  is  detached 
from  the  liver  with  the  fingers  by  blunt  dissection.  Another  way  is  to 
first  detach  the  gall  bladder  from  the  liver,  and  then,  after  double  liga- 
tion of  the  cystic  duct,  to  divide  the  latter  between  the  ligatures.  Any 
haemorrhage  from  the  liver  is  arrested  by  compression  or  by  the  ther- 
mo-cautery.  The  cystic  and  the  common  ducts  should  then  be  care- 
fully examined  to  determine  whether  there  may  not  be  an  impacted 
calculus.  If  such  is  found  it  should,  if  possible,  be  pushed  on  into 
the  intestine  or  crushed  with  the  fingers  or  forceps  (cholelithotripsy, 
Kocher,  Ilobson).  Cholelithotripsy  may  also  be  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  cholecystotomy.  One  may  remove  a  stone  impacted  in  the 
common  duct  in  suitable  cases  by  incision  of  the  latter  (choledochot- 
omy)  with  subsequent  suture.  Choledochdtomy  will  probably  be 
more  and  more  resorted  to  in  the  future  in  such  cases  as  a  substitute 
for  choleeystenterostomy  (see  page  63).  After  the  extirpation  has  been 
completed  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  closed  again  in  the  way  described  on 
page  47. 

The  objections  have  been  made  to  extirpation  of  the  gall  bladder 
that  the  operation  is  dangerous  and  that  the  ligated  cystic  duct  may 
easily  open  again  later  from  the  pressure  of  the  secreted  bile,  and  that 
a  fatal  biliary  fistula  could  then  be  formed.  These  objections  are,  in 
my  opinion,  not  altogether  justified,  especially  the  latter,  as  experience 
thus  far  has  shown.  The  operation  always  involves  danger  to  life,  and 
should  therefore  be  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases.  Kemoval  of  the 
gall  bladder  has  in  itself  no  evil  consequences,  as  has  also  been  showTi 
by  experiments  on  animals  (Nasse). 

Incision  of  the  gall  bladder  (cholecystotomy)  in  place  of  its  extirpa- 
tion has  been  recommended  especially  by  Lawson  Tait,  Kocher,  Tren- 
delenburg, Konig,  Kuster,  Riedel,  Czerny,  Korte,  and  others.  It  is 
performed  in  various  ways.  One  may  operate  much  as  in  dealing 
with  a  hydatid  cyst — that  is,  after  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  been 
opened  by  means  of  the  longitudinal  incision  described  on  page  60,  or 
by  an  angular  incision,  the  gall  bladder  is  sutured  into  the  abdominal 
wound  and  then  incised  and  drained  after  removal  of  the  stones  (cho- 
lecystostomy).  In  suturing  the  gall  bladder  into  the  abdominal  wound 
the  former  may  easily  tear,  as  I  saw  it  do  in  one  case.     I  closed  the 
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rent  by  means  of  an  artery  clamp  which  was  left  in  place,  and  the  gall 
bladder  was  then  sutured  into  the  wound  in  the  usual  way.  I  closed 
the  latter  in  part  by  suture  and  packed  the  remainder,  where  the  gall 
bladder  lay  adjacent,  with  iodoform  gauze.  Four  days  later  the  gall 
bladder  had  become  adherent  on  all  sides  with  the  abdominal  wound, 
and  it  was  now  incised  and  numerous  stones  were  removed  by  means 
of  a  sharp  spoon  and  by  irrigation.  This  method  of  operating  in  two 
stages  is  also  serviceable  in  empyema  of  the  gall  bladder  in  case  one 
does  not  here  choose  the  extirpation  of  the  latter  after  it  has  been 
evacuated  by  puncture  or  by  careful  incision. 

Czemy  in  particular  has  recommended  cholecystotomy  in  one  sit- 
ting, with  subsequent  suture  of  the  wound  in  the  gall  bladder  into  the 
abdominal  incision  (cholecystostomy).  In  this  way  the  gall  bladder 
and  the  gall  ducts  are  more  accessible  and  calculi  are  more  easily  re- 
moved. In  dropsy  of  the  gall  bladder  its  incision  in  one  or  two  stages 
with  subsequent  drainage  is  likewise  indicated. 

After  incision  and  drainage  of  the  gall  bladder  an  external  biliary 
fistula  often  persists,  which  usually,  however,  causes  no  discomfort. 

Kiister  recommended  incision  of  the  gall  bladder,  with  subsequent 
suture  and  reposition  of  the  bladder.  After  suture  of  the  incision  the 
gall  bladder  may  be  fixed  in  the  abdominal  wound  by  way  of  precau- 
tion. I  have  performed  it  once  successfully.  Senger  and  Wolfler 
employed  this  method  in  two  stages  with  good  results — that  is,  they 
first  opened  the  gall  bladder  which  was  attached  in  the  abdominal 
wound,  and  then  a  few  days  later  detached  it  again,  sutured  the  open- 
ing, and  then  dropped  it  bacik  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  This  method 
is  contra-indicated  in  case  the  disc*harge  of  bile  into  the  intestine  is  in- 
terfered with  and  in  case  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 
Zielewicz  recommended  for  suitable  cases  cholecystotomy,  with  ligation 
of  the  cystic  duct.  In  case  an  external  biliary  fistula  persists  after 
cholecystostomy,  a  soft  bougie  or  catheter  may  be  passed  into  the  bile 
ducts  to  ascertain  the  possible  existence  of  an  obstruction  in  the  cystic 
or  common  duct. 

In  every  operation  for  biliary  calculi  the  cystic  duct  should  be  pal- 
pated. If  a  stone  is  found  it  should  be  removed  by  suitable  instru- 
ments or  pressure  with  the  finger,  and  if  impacted  should  be  cut  down 
upon  (cysticotomy)  and  the  incision  closed  by  a  continuous  suture. 
Thifi  cysticotomy  should  always  be  coml)ined  with  cholecystostomy. 

Regarding  the  choice  l)etween  the  two  metho<ls  of  o|)erati<)n — extirpation 
and  incision — I  am  of  tlie  opinion  tliat  one.  should  d(»ci(le  eacli  case  by  itself. 
Incision  of  the  gall  bladder  has  recently,  as  comparted  with  extirpation, 
gained  more  and  more  adherents.     I  agree  wnth  Czerny  in  the  opinion  that 
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the  ideal  operation  for  gallstones  consists  in  incision,  evacuation,  and  suture 
of  the  gall  bladder,  after  which  the  abdominal  wound  is  to  be  drained  for  a 
short  time.  If  the  cystic  duct  is  not  patent,  or  if  the  gall  bladder  is  inflamed, 
the  formation  of  a  temporary  external  fistula  (cholecystostoray)  is  to  be  rec- 
ommended. Cholecystectomy  is  indicated  in  case  of  severe  inflammatory  or 
carcinomatous  degeneration  of  the  gall  bladder. 

Cholecystenterostomy. — In  cases  of  pennanent  closure  of  the  com- 
mon duct  by  firmly  impacted  gallstones,  tumours,  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses, or  adhesions,  Nussbaum  first  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  connection  between  the  gall  bladder  and  the  upper  part  of  the  jeju- 
num, in  order  to  render  the  discharge  of  bile  into  the  small  intestine 
possible,  and  to  prevent  death  from  choleemia  or  from  rupture  of  the 
gall  bladder. 

Cholecystenterostomy  is  performed  as  follows:  The  peritoneal 
cavity  is  opened  by  means  of  an  angular  incision  (see  page  60),  or  one 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  right  rectus  muscle.  Tlien  follow  inci- 
sion of  the  gall  bladder,  opening  of  the  intestine  (jejunum),  and  union 
of  the  opening  in  the  gall  bladder  and  that  in  the  intestine  (continuous 
inner  suture  of  the  mucous  membrane,  continuous  external  suture  of 
the  serous  membrane  in  two  rows).  By  using  Murphy's  button  the 
operation  is  very  much  shortened.  If  the  gall  bladder  is  long  enough, 
a  communication  is  made  between  the  gall  bladder  and  the  duodenum 
(cholecysto-duodenostomy).  In  some  cases  of  closure  of  the  common 
duct  the  question  may  be  considered  of  uniting  the  passable  part  of 
the  common  duct  with  the  duodenum  (choledocho-duodenostomy). 

In  operations  upon  the  gall  bladder  one  should  always  be  on  the 
lookout  for  any  adhesions  of  the  same  that  can  be  removed.  They  are 
not  infrequently  the  cause  of  very'severe  colic  (see  page  60). 

Tunoun  of  the  Gall  Bladder.— Carcinoma  of  the  gall  bladder  in  the  form 
of  soft  growths  on  its  inner  surface  has  been  most  frequently  observed.  It  is 
either  primary  or  secondary  to  carcinoma  of  the  liver.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  in  connection  with  carcicoraa  of  the  gall  bladder,  biliary  calculi 
are  found  almost  without  exception.  This  is  true,  according  to  some  authors, 
in  from  91  to  95'4  per  cent  of  all  cases.  The  calculi  give  rise  to  chronic 
inflammatory  irritation  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  gall  bladder,  and  the  car- 
cinoma Anally  develops  on  top  of  this.  Calculi  are  much  rarer  in  case  of 
secondary  (metastatic)  carcinoniata  of  the  gall  bladder.  In  primary  carci- 
noma extirpation  of  the  gall  bladder  is  indicated,  but  most  cases  are  not  diag- 
nosticated until  the  disease  has  already  attacked  the  liver. 

Ccmgenital  absence  of  the  gall  bladder  has  been  observed  in  rare  cases, 
and  does  not  usually  give  rise  to  special  disturbance.  Besides  one  of  his 
own,  E!shner  collected  fourteen  cases,  some  of  which  should  undoubtedly  be 
excluded,  as  in  these  the  obliteration  of  the  gall  bladder  resulted  from  in- 
flammatory processes  later  in  life. 
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§  163.  Surgery  of  the  Pancreas. — The  literature  touching  upon  the 
Burgery  of  the  pancreas  is  as  yet  very  scanty.  Senn  has  recently 
made  the  attempt  to  place  the  surgery  of  this  organ  upon  a  solid  foot- 
ing by  experimental  investigation  and  by  collecting  the  illustrative 
cases  of  which  there  is  record. 

The  pancreas,  which  has  a  retroperitoneal  location  behind  the  stomach,  is 
an  acinose  gland  with  small,  longish,  club-shaped  acini.  The  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  pancreas  rests  upon  the  spinal  column  and  against  the  aorta  and 
vena  cava.  It  covers  with  its  lower  border  the  beginning  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery  and  the  termination  of  the  vein  of  the  same  name.  The 
right  extremity  of  the  gland  is  called  its  head,  the  left  its  tail,  and  the  middle 
part  is  the  body.  The  pancreas  is  attached  to  the  peritonaeum  by  means  of 
connective  tissue,  and  is  visible  through  it  The  secretion  of  the  pancreas 
passes  through  an  excretory  duct  of  its  own,  which  in  man  usually  empties 
into  the  duodenum  in  conjunction  with  the  common  bile  duct  The  position 
and  orifice  of  the  i)anci^atic  (or  Wirsung's)  duct  vary  greatly  in  different 
animals.  The  duct  begins  with  small  branches  in  the  left  end  of  the  gland 
and  passes  through  its  entire  length,  gradually  increasing  in  size.  The 
gland  does  not  secrete  continuously,  but  only  during  digestion.  The  secre- 
tion begins  ui)on  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  stomach,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  reflex  stimulation  through  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  and  the  duo- 
denum. It  then  gradually  increases  for  the  first  two  or  three  hours,  then 
diminishes  again,  and  increases  once  more,  from  six  to  eight  hours  later,  ujjon 
the  passage  of  the  fluid  material  into  the  duodenum.  The  secretion  then 
gradually  diminishas  again,  and  ceases  entirely  after  the  completion  of  diges- 
tion. The  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  which  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction, 
contains  chiefly  thn^e  ferments:  1.  Pancreatin,  which  converts  starch  into 
sugar.  2.  Trypsin,  which  converts  albumin  into  pepttmes.  3.  A  ferment  by 
which  neutral  fats  are  broken  up.  It  also  contains  albumin,  leucin,  xanthine, 
guanine,  and,  of  inorganic  ingredients,  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime, 
alkalies,  earths,  and,  upon  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  a  little  carbonic  acid. 
Although  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
economy  of  the  human  and  animal  organism,  still  cessation  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  pancreas — e.  g.,  by  ligation  of  the  pancreatic  duct  in  dogs — is  com- 
paratively well  borne  (Parlow,  Martinotti).  In  man  also  marked  pathologi- 
cal changes  are  sometimes  found  in  the  pancreas  without  any  corresponding 
symptoms  having  shown  themselves  during  life.  A  frequent  concomitant 
symptom  attending  atrophy  of  the  pancreas  is  diabetes  mellitus,  which  is 
often  combined  with  fatty  stools. 

In  diagnosticating  affections  of  the  pancreas,  special  stress  should  be  laid 
upon  incomplete  digestion  of  fat  and  starch,  and  the  existence  of  dial>eteK 
and  fatty  stools,  and  for  this  rcas<jn  the  urine  and  ficces  are  to  be  carefully 
examined.     The  urine  also  contains  fat  in  some  eases. 

An  accessory  pancreas  is  s<:)mctiiues  found  in  the  form  of  a  gland  lobule, 
which  may  be  as  large  as  a  silver  dollar.  It  is  usually  situated  in  the  wall 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine*  or  th(»  stomach,  and  has  an  excretory 
duct  leading  into  the  intestine.     Division  of  the  pancreas  into  two  equal  or 
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unequal  parts,  each  provided  with  an  excretory  duct,  has  been  observed,  as 
well  as  absence  of  the  organ. 

Iqariet  of  the  Pancreas  are  rare  in  consequence  of  its  protected 
location.  Other  abdominal  organs  are  nsuallj  injured  at  the  same 
time,  especially  the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  or  the  large 
abdominal  vessels,  and  death  follows  in  consequence  of  these  associated 
injuries,  without  any  apparent  symptoms  of  a  rupture  of  the  pancreas. 
In  the  thirteen  cases  as  yet  known  of  injury  of  the  pancreas,  there  was, 
according  to  Senn,  no  characteristic  symptom  present.  Death  resulted 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  associated  injuries  of  other  organs  of  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  Contusion  or  rupture  of  the  pancreas  is  not  of  itself 
an  injury  that  endangers  life,  as  Senn  showed  experimentally,  and  re- 
covery is  possible.  The  haemorrhage  attending  incised  wounds  is  more 
severe  tlian  that  attending  contusion  and  rupture.  If  parts  of  the  pan- 
creas lose  their  connection  with  the  intestine,  they  undergo  atrophy. 
Prolapse  of  the  pancreas  through  an  abdominal  wound  has  sometimes 
been  observed,  an  occurrence  that  is  questioned  by  Hyrtl  and  Klebs, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  impossible,  but  which  is  confirmed  by  Nuss- 
baum  and  Senn  as  having  actually  taken  place.  Laborderle,  Dargeau, 
Kleberg,  Wagner,  Thompson,  and  Cheever  have  reported  penetrating 
abdominal  wounds  with  prolapse  of  the  pancreas.  In  all  the  cases  ex- 
cept Cheever's  (gunshot  wound,  peritonitis)  the  patient  recovered,  and 
Xussbaum  rightly  states  that  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  protected  from 
secondary  infection  by  the  prolapse  of  the  pancreas.  This  complica- 
tion is  conditioned  upon  the  severing  or  loosening  of  its  connections, 
and  may  occur  some  time  after  the  injury,  being  induced  by  coughing, 
crying  aloud,  vomiting,  or  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  during 
defecation.  In  such  cases  the  mesentery  of  the  duodenum  has  fre- 
quently been  found  to  be  very  long.  It  is  known,  also,  that  the  pan- 
creas has  occasionally  been  displaced  into  the  thoracic  cavity  within  a 
diaphragmatic  hernia,  and  in  a  case  reported  by  Bandl  it  was  drawn 
down  into  an  intestinal  intussusception. 

Treatment  of  a  previously  diagnosticated  injury  of  the  pancreas  will 
seldom  be  possible.  If  it  is  found,  in  performing  laparotomy  for  an 
abdominal  injury,  that  the  pancreas  is  contused,  the  contused  portion 
should  be  removed  after  tying  it  off  with  aseptic  silk  or  catgut.  In 
case  of  prolapse  of  the  pancreas  through  an  abdominal  wound,  the  con- 
dition of  the  prolapsed  gland  is  first  of  all  to  be  considered.  If  not 
contused  or  inflamed,  it  should  be  disinfected  and  put  back  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  One  may  also,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Wagner 
and  Kleeberg,  for  example,  which  had  a  favourable  course,  suture  the 
prolapsed  pancreas  into  the  abdominal  wound  after  the  prolapsed  por- 
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tion  has  been  tied  off  and  removed.  After  the  tied  off  portion  had 
come  away,  complete  recovery  followed.  In  case  of  severe  contusion 
of  the  organ  with  already  existing  gangrene,  or  in  case  it  is  inflamed, 
the  pancreas  should  be  drawn  still  farther  out  of  the  wound,  a  ligature 
applied  about  it  where  the  tissue  is  sound,  and  the  contused  or  inflamed 
part  removed.  One  may  then  suture  the  organ  into  the  abdominal 
wound,  or,  in  case  the  remaining  part  of  the  pancreas  is  aseptic,  return 
what  is  left  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Complete  extirpation  of  the 
pancreas  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Partial  extirpation  is 
simplest,  with  preservation  of  the  excretory  duct.  Complete  extirpa- 
tion easily  proves  fatal  from  injury  or  gangrene  of  the  duodenum  aris- 
ing from  too  extensive  detachment  of  the  mesentery.  After  partial 
removal  of  the  pancreas,  the  part  that  remains  connected  with  the  in- 
testine preserves  its  normal  structure  and  its  functional  activity.  The 
part  that  is  severed  from  the  intestine  and  the  rest  of  the  gland  under- 
goes degeneration  and  sclerosis. 

Even  when  the  pancreatic  juice  is  wholly  absent,  digestion  is,  in 
man,  not  seriously  disturbed.  The  transformation  of  starch  into  glu- 
cose is  carried  on  by  the  intestinal  digestive  fluid,  and  the  emulsion  of 
the  fat  by  the  bile.  Birds  alone  die  very  soon  after  extirpation  of  the 
pancreas,  usually  within  eight  or  ten  days,  of  increasing  marasmus 
(Claude  Bernard). 

Experimental  Investigations  regarding  Iigiiriefl  to  and  Operations  upon 

the  Pancreaa — Mering,  Minkowski,  and  Senn  have  performed  partial  and 
complete  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  in  cats  and  dogs,  and  carefully  studied 
the  course  of  the  injuries.  The  pancreas  was  exposed  in  the  animals  named 
by  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  the  linea  alba  from  the  xiphoid  cartilage 
to  the  umbilicus  and  displacing  the  omentum  upward  or  tearing  through  it 
The  pylorus  and  duodenum  were  then  looked  for,  and  after  the  duodenum 
had  been  followed  for  eiglit  or  ten  centimetres  with  the  forefinger,  it  was 
seized  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  and  drawn,  with  the  head  of  the  pan- 
<*rea8,  into  the  wound,  and  the  pancreas  was  bluntly  separated  from  the 
duodenum. 

In  case  of  transverse  wounds  or  entire  division  of  the  pancreas,  Senn 
secured  complete  healing  without  disturbances  by  carefully  arresting  the 
hicmoiThage  and  suturing  the  organ  under  antiseptic  precautions.  In  case 
of  complete  division,  obliteration  of  the  pancreatic  duct  at  the  site  of  the  in- 
jury always  follows,  and  parenchymatous  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the 
part  of  the  pancreas  located  beyond.  Any  part  of  the  pancreas  that  is 
separated  from  the  intestine  and  deprived  of  its  blood  supply  may  dis- 
appear by  aseptic  absorption,  leaving  no  trace.  The  tissue  of  the  gland, 
however,  and  the  pancreatic  juice  decompose  very  easily.  They  are  a  very 
favourable  nutritive  m<Hlium  for  mi<»r(>lxjs,  for  which  reaiion  all  operations 
(ill  the  pancreas  are  to  be  iK.Tfornied  under  the  strictest  observance  of  anti- 
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septic  precautions.  The  pancreatic  juice  does  not  of  itself  cause  peritonitis 
if  it  gains  access  to  the  peritoneal  cavity  through  an  internal  pancreatic  fis- 
tula or  iu  consequence  of  injuries.  The  wounds  and  contusions  of  the  pan- 
creas are  the  most  dangerous  when  near  the  intestine,  especially  wounds  of 
the  pancreatic  duct  where  it  empties  into  the  intestine.  Death  from  general 
peritonitis,  caused  by  infection  from  within  the  intestine,  may  easily  result 
ill  such  cases.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  suspension  of  the  pan- 
creatic digestion  is  borne  without  disturbance  by  men  and  mammals,  but 
not  by  birds:  and  this  was  proved  earlier  in  numerous  experiments  by 
Schiff,  Claude  Bernard,  Colin,  and  others.  Upon  ligation  of  the  pancreatic 
duct  after  it  leaves  the  gland,  the  secretion  continues  for  some  time  with  cor- 
responding dilatation  of  the  duct  and  accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  gland 
(Heidenhain) ;  but  the  secretion  is  finally  absorbed  and  excreted  by  the  kid- 
neys (Kiibne).  Retention  cysts  are  most  likely  to  occur  when  the  secretion 
thickens  and  becomes  incapable  of  absorption. 

As  already  mentioned,  complete  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  always  ter- 
minated fatally  in  Senn's  experiments  from  injury  or  gangrene  of  the  duo- 
denum, resulting  from  too  extensive  detachment  of  the  mesentery.  Partial 
removal  of  the  pancreas,  with  limited  detachment  of  the  mesentery  from  the 
duodenum,  caused  no  disturbance.  In  contradistinction  to  Senn,  Mering, 
Minkowski,  and  Martinotti  have  successfully  performed  complete  extirpa- 
tion of  the  pancreas  in  dogs,  which  are  more  suited  to  the  operation  than 
cats.  The  dogs  gave  no  signs  of  disturbances  beyond  a  striking  greediness 
and  diabetes.  We  have  already  mentioneil  that  ligation  of  the  pancreatic 
duct  is  also  well  borne  by  dogs. 

Inflammations  of  the  Pancreas  are  rare,  being  most  frequent  after 
traumatisms,  and  as  secondary  afiPectious  from  metastasis  or  the  ex- 
tension of  infliammation  of  the  neighbouring  organs.  Acute  pan- 
creatitis is  extremely  rare,  occurring  sometimes  in  the  course  of  in- 
fections diseases — typhoid  fever,  for  example — ^and  it  is  either  an 
interstitial  inflammation  or  takes  the  form  of  a  parenchymatous  de- 
generation. The  inflammation  is  sometimes  combined  with  haemor- 
rhages (see  page  70).  Acute  pancreatitis  results  from  the  entrance  of 
microbes  into  the  pancreatic  duct  from  within  the  duodenum,  espe- 
cially after  haemorrhage.  Such  extreme  obstipation  not  infrequently 
attends  acute  swelling  of  the  pancreas  that  an  internal  strangulation 
may  be  suspected  (R.  Fitz).  Complete  intestinal  obstruction  has  been 
observed  also  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  of  the  pan- 
creas, especially  a  carcinoma  or  a  hsematoma.  Suppurative  pancrea- 
titis chiefly  interests  the  surgeon.  It  may  begin  primarily  in  the  inter- 
aeinons  connective  tissue — e.  g.,  after  penetrating  injuries,  after  the 
access  of  pyogenic  micro-organisms  by  means  of  the  blood  or  lymph 
channels,  or  by  direct  infection  from  within  the  intestine,  just  as  sup- 
purative parotitis  results  from  microbic  infection  from  within  the 
mouth.      In  other  cases  suppurative  pancreatitis  arises  secondarily 
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from  the  extension  of  a  peripancreatic  abscess  that  develops  in  the 
course  of  pysemia ;  also  from  inflammations  in  the  bursa  omentalis  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bile  ducts,  from  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach, 
with  rupture  in  the  direction  of  the  pancreas,  from  a  retroperitoneal 
abscess,  etc. 

The  symptoms  of  suppurative  pancreatitis  or  abscess  of  the  pan- 
creas are  as  follows :  In  a  perfectly  well  person,  or  after  previous  dis- 
turbances of  the  digestive  organs,  vomiting,  epigastric  pain,  great 
prostration,  and  distention  of  the  abdomen  make  their  appearance, 
usually  accompanied  by  constipation.  During  the  acute  stage  it  may 
be  mistaken  for  poisoning,  gastro-duodenitis,  hepatic  colic,  peritonitis, 
intestinal  obstruction,  etc.  The  acute  stage,  particularly  in  the  hsem- 
orrhagic  form,  may  result  in  death  from  collapse,  or  it  goes  on  to  a 
subacute  or  chronic  course.  The  patients  die  of  pyaemia,  with  diges- 
tive disturbances,  diarrhoea,  evacuation  of  pus  per  anum^  and  jaundice 
or  a  bronzed  skin.  According  to  Korte  and  Chiari,  recovery  took 
place  in  two  cases  after  elimination  of  the  gangrenous  pancreas  per  ree- 
tum.  In  subacute  cases  it  is  of  chief  importance  for  the  diagnosis  that 
a  tumour  can  usually  be  felt  in  the  epigastrium  between  the  stomach 
and  the  transverse  colon  somewhat  to  the  left  side,  or  in  some  cases 
more  in  the  left  lumbar  region.  The  pus  which  has  formed  near  or  in 
the  pancreas  may  rupture  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  the  stom- 
ach, the  intestine,  or  into  the  bursa  omentalis,  and  may  become  en- 
capsulated in  the  latter ;  it  may  also  burrow  behind  the  peritonaeum, 
on  the  left  side  behind  the  descending  colon,  more  rarely  on  the  right 
side,  and,  furthermore,  down  along  the  spinal  column  between  the 
layers  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  or  of  the  mesentery. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  abscess  of  the  pancreas  is  always  difficult,  and 
in  most  cases  one  supposes  that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  lesion  of  the 
stomach  or  the  liver.  From  a  diagnostic  standpoint,  importance 
should  be  attached  to  the  characteristic  onset,  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  epigastric  tumour  that  can  be  felt,  particularly  on  inflation 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  of  a  lumbar  swelling  on  the  left  side : 
furthermore,  to  the  progressive  aniinnia  and  loss  of  flesh,  and  to  the 
examinatiim  of  the  faeces.  As  a  rule,  the  patients  are  alcoholic.  An 
exploratory  puncture  is  dangerous,  and  should  only  be  resorted  to 
in  case  of  burrowuig  of  pus  behind  the  j>eritona^um.  The  pus  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  fat,  numerous  pus  cocci,  and  not  infrequently 
intestinal  bacilli  (K(irte). 

The  prognosis  of  abscess  of  the  pancreas  is  unfavourable.  Death 
usually  results  from  sepsis  or  pytemia,  or  in  consequence  of  rupture 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  with  acute  general  peritonitis.     Recovery 
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had  repeatedly  been  observed  after  the  abscess  had  perforated  the 
stomach  or  intestine. 

Grangrene  or  necrosis  of  the  pancreas  sometimes  follows  its  acute 
intiammation.  Senn  has  collected  several  cases  which  were  observed 
by  Rosenbach,  Prince,  Cliiari,  and  others.  Israel  saw  gangrene  of  the 
pancreas  in  connection  with  diabetes  mellitus,  and  Trafoyer  and  Roki- 
tansky  after  intussusception  of  the  duodenum,  into  which  the  pancreas 
was  drawn.  In  several  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  pancreas  a  large  gan- 
grenous cavity  was  found  with  closure  of  the  small  intestine,  in  conse- 
quence of  pressure  upon  the  same,  so  that  during  the  life  of  the 
patient  primary  intestinal  obstruction  had  been  diagnosticated.  These 
cases  show  that  in  case  of  operation  for  intestinal  obstruction  one 
should  think  also  of  the  possibility  of  inflammation,  abscess,  gangrene, 
and  tumour  of  the  pancreas  (see  also  page  74). 

Chronic  Inflammatioiifl  of  the  Pancreaa.— Of  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
pancreas,  interstitial  pancreatitis,  cirrhosis,  or  sclerosis  of  the  pancreas  may 
be  mentioned  first,  which  results  from  an  increase,  hardening,  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  with  atrophy  of  the  glandular  ele- 
ments, and  sometimes  with  stricture  of  the  duct  and  corresponding  distention 
of  the  same  beyond  the  constriction,  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  secre- 
tion. In  this  way  retention  cysts  may  arise.  In  case  of  complete  and  perma- 
nent closure  of  the  duct,  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  gland  ensue.  The 
causes  of  this  sclerosis  of  the  pancreas  are  often  unknown.  It  is  sometimes 
observed  in  connection  with  pancreatic  concretions,  especially  among  alco- 
holic individuals.  It  usually  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  extension  of  analo- 
gous affections  in  the  neighbouring  organs.  The  chief  symptom  in  this 
chronic,  sclerotic  pancreatitis  is  digestive  disturbance  resulting  from  defec- 
tive secretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  The  discharge  of  bile  is  also  sometimes 
disturbed  by  cicatricial  contraction.  In  case  of  impaction  of  a  calculus  at  the 
same  time  in  the  pancreatic  duct,  severe  pain  may  ensue,  as  in  biliary  colic. 

Syphilitic  and  tubercular  diseases  of  the  pancreas  are  very  rare.  Tuber- 
culosis of  the  pancreas  is  occasionally  found,  especially  in  connection  with 
general  miliary  tuberculosis.  It  develops,  as  a  rule,  from  tubercular  foci  in 
the  lymph  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pancreas.  In  extremely  rare 
cases  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  pancreas  has  been  observed.  Hartmann 
n^entions  a  case  in  which  the  pancreas  had  wholly  disappeared  and  was 
replaced  by  cheesy  masses. 

The  Treatment  of  Suppurative  Pancreatitis. — Of  all  the  above-men- 
tioned inflammations  of  the  pancreas,  only  suppurative  pancreatitis, 
abscess  of  the  pancreas,  suppurative  peripancreatitis,  and  gangrene  of 
the  pancreas  are  suited  to  surgical  treatment. 

In  case  of  suppuration,  incision  and  drainage  arc  indicated.  The 
incision  through  the  skin  should  be  made,  generally  speaking,  where 
the  abscess  is  nearest  to  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the  peritoneal  cavity 
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opened  from  in  front  or  from  behind.  Access  to  the  pancreas  from  in 
front  may  be  difficult  on  account  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  In  such 
cases  the  stomach  has  to  be  drawn  upward.  The  omentum  is  divided 
with  the  fingers,  whereupon  the  transverse  colon  is  drawn  downward, 
the  duodenum  exposed,  and  the  pancreas  is  found  behind  the  same. 
In  case  of  very  large  abscesses  the  wall  of  the  abscess  will,  if  possible, 
be  sutured  to  the  abdominal  wound,  and  then  incised  and  drained.  If 
the  abscess  is  small  it  is  difficult  to  suture  it  into  the  abdominal  wound, 
and  one  may  then  open  it  directly,  and,  after  disinfection  of  its  cavity, 
drain  it  posteriorly  in  the  lumbar  region.  In  suitable  cases  the  pan- 
creas may  be  exposed  from  behind  in  the  lumbar  region  on  the  right 
side  of  the  spinal  column,  especially  in  case  of  a  retroperitoneal  peri- 
pancreatic  abscess.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  hereby  that  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  pancreas  rests  upon  the  aorta  and  the  vena  cava,  and 
that  it  covers  with  its  lower  border  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesen- 
teric artery  and  the  termination  of  the  vein  of  the  same  name.  In  case 
of  gangrene  of  the  pancreas,  essentially  the  same  course  will  be  pur- 
sued as  in  dealing  with  an  abscess.  Out  of  four  cases  of  abscess  and 
gangrene  of  the  pancreas  operated  upon  by  Korte,  two  recovered  and 
two  died. 

HflDinorrhages  of  the  Pancreas  are  usually  conditioned  upon  diseases  of 
the  heart,  the  lungs,  or  the  liver,  with  congestive  hypei*aemia  of  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera.  Death  sometimes  occurs  suddenly  in  consequence  of  haemor- 
rhage of  the  pancreas  ("  pancreatic  ajwplexy ''),  especially  among  very  fat 
people  (Zenker).  In  such  fatal  cases  the  haemorrhage  is  sometimes  strikingly 
slight,  and  Zenker  has  therefore  suggested  that  death  may  have  been  caused 
by  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  pressure  of  the  extravasation  of  blood  upon  the 
solar  plexus  and  the  semilunar  ganglion.  It  would  then,  to  be  sure,  be  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  death  does  not  ensue  more  frequently  from  pressure 
upon  the  nerve  plexus  named.  The  results  of  investigations  made  by  Balser, 
Chiari,  and  others  have  special  interest  in  connection  with  our  inquiry,  which 
shows  that  in  very  fat  persons  large  amounts  of  the  abdominal  fat  sometimes 
undergo  necrosis,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pancreas.  Death 
may  ensue  more  or  less  suddenly,  much  as  in  Zenker's  pancreatic  apoplexy, 
in  consequence  of  this  fat  necrosis,  which  occurs  with  or  without  haemor- 
rhage into  the  pancreas. 

Pancreatic  haimorrhages  take  the  form  either  of  circumscribed  haemato- 
mata,  haemorrhagic  cysts,  or  more  diffuse  etTusions  of  blood  in  and  about  the 
pancreas.  Haemorrhagic  cysts  may  also  arise  from  ha3moiThages  into  a  pre- 
existing cyst  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  vessels  in  its  wall.  DifiPuse 
haemorrhages  are  usually  a  result  of  chronic  disease  of  tlie  blood-vessels, 
parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  gland,  or  acute  haemorrhagic  ])ancrea- 
titis,  sometimes  with  marked  enlargement  of  the  gland.  Rupture  of  vari- 
cosities is  sometimes  a  cause  of  ha»morrhage.  In  diffuse  haemorrhages  of  the 
pancreas  that  take  a  fatal  course,  the  above-mentioned  fat  necrosis  described 
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by  Balser  and  Chiari  may  play  a  part.  An  explanation  of  these  pancreatic 
haemorrhages,  which  covers  all  cases,  is  not  as  yet  possible.  Death  some- 
times occurs  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  from  collapse  that  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  patient  has  not  been  possible.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms 
of  intestinal  obstruction  make  their  apj^earance  in  consequence  of  compres- 
sion of  the  intestine  by  the  extravasated  blood  or  the  enlarged  pancreas. 
The  diagnosis  of  such  cases  is  very  difficult. 

Tliere  is  usually  no  treatment,  properly  speaking,  because  the  nature  of 
the  disease  is  not  recognised,  or  because  death  takes  place  suddenly,  so  that 
medical  aid  comes  too  late.  In  suitable  cases,  with  indications  of  internal 
hsimorrhage,  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  arrest  the  same  by  performing 
laparotomy  and  exposing  the  pancreas  behind  the  stomach. 

Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Pancreas.— Infiltration  of  the  interstitial  con- 
nective tissue  with  fat  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  gland  cells  is  observed 
especially  among  alcoholics  and  fat  people.  Fatty  degeneration,  as  was  said 
above,  is  sometimes  combined  with  hajmorrhages,  in  consequence,  probably, 
of  rupture  of  the  walls  of  vessels  that  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration. 
If  the  function  of  the  pancreas  is  completely  suspended  by  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  substance  of  the  gland,  increasing  marasmus  has  sometimes — not 
always — been  observed,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the  passage  of  the 
bile  from  the  common  duct,  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  pancreatic  duct,  is  ob- 
structed by  shrinkage  of  the  organ.  If  the  secretion  of  the  bile  and  the  pan- 
creatic juice  is  disturbed,  the  emulsion  of  fats  is  chiefly  affected. 

A  surgical  treatment  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  pancreas  is  only  possible 
when  a  haemorrhage  or  haimorrhagic  cyst  (see  below,  Tumours)  is  recogiiise<l. 

Concretions  of  the  Pancreas. — The  formation  of  concretions  in  the  pancre- 
atic ducts  is  rare.  Pancreatic  stones  consist  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
vary  considerably  in  size.  They  are  sometimes  only  as  large  as  a  millet 
grain  or  a  grain  of  rice,  and  then  again  they  attain  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  or 
may  be  even  larger.  Stones  with  a  diameter  of  from  three  to  four  centime- 
tres have  been  observed.  They  are  usually  of  a  round  or  oval  form,  and 
their  surface  may  be  smooth  or  uneven.  They  are  sometimes  jagged  and 
have  spurs  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the  pancreatic  duct  similar  to 
stones  of  the  x)elvis  of  the  kidney.  Pancreatic  stones  sometimes  become  im- 
pacted temporarily  or  permanently  in  the  pancreatic  duct  If  the  excre- 
tory duct  is  permanently  closed,  the  gland  undergoes  corresponding  atrophy. 
Retention  cysts  are  formed  only  when  the  retained  pancreatic  juice  is  not  ab- 
sorbed.   Suppuration  also  has  resulted  from  stone  formation  in  the  pancreas. 

Symptoms  are  frequently  absent  in  case  of  stones  of  the  pancreas,  and  the 
concretions  are  found  by  accident  at  the  autopsy.  Severe  pain  and  disturb- 
ances of  digestion  may  arise  from  impaction  of  the  stones,  as  well  as  fatty 
stools.  Jaundice  is  occasioned  by  pressure  of  larger  concretions  upon  the 
common  bile  duct  A  sure  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  lithiasis  is,  as  a  rule,  im- 
possible.  Surgical  treatment  is  only  to  be  thought  of  when  there  are  demon- 
strable secondary  conditions — that  is,  in  case  of  severe  jaundice,  abscesses,  or 
cysts  (see  Tumours). 

Tnmonrs  of  the  Pancreas. — Of  the  tumours  of  the  pancreas,  cysts 
are  of  most  interest.     A  comparatively  large  number  of  pancreatic 
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cysts  Las  already  been  reported.  I  mention,  for  example,  the  cases  of 
Senn,  Dixon,  Palzer,  Billroth,  Gussenbauer,  Riedel,  E.  Hahn,  Thiersch, 
Wolfler,  Bull,  Karewski,  A.  Martin,  Kocher,  Gould,  and  others.  Boeckel 
has  collected  forty -four  cases  from  literature.  The  etiology  of  cysts  is 
very  variable.  They  are  sometimes  formed  in  consequence  of  closure 
of  the  pancreatic  duct,  when  the  absorption  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is 
prevented  by  pathological  changes  in  the  secretion  or  the  vessels. 
(Hosure  of  the  duct  is  not  of  itself  suflScient,  because  then,  in  case  of 
normal  capability  of  absorption  on  the  part  of  the  secretion  and  the 
vessels,  the  retained  pancreatic  juice  is  entirely  absorbed.  In  other 
cases  the  cysts  develop  in  connection  with  inflammations  extending,  for 
example,  from  the  duodenum,  also  after  injuries,  from  traumatic  or 
spontaneously  developed  hrematomata,  etc.  In  a  portion  of  the  cases 
the  origin  is  obscure.  Cysts  sometimes  reach  an  enormous  size.  Their 
contents  are  very  variable.  They  sometimes  consist  of  retained  pan- 
creatic juice,  are  sometimes  purely  serous,  are  sometimes  bloody  or 

tinged  with  blood,  and  sometimes  purulent. 
Hsemorrhagic  cyst  contents  have  been  fre- 
quently found  to  contain  a  striking  amount 
of  granular  globules  (F.  Kiister).  A  por- 
tion of  the  supposed  cysts  arose  from  cir- 
cumscribed haemorrhages  or  abscesses.  In 
the  case  observed  by  Gussenbauer  of  a 
cyst  that  had  developed  suddenly  in  a  man 
of  forty  (see  Fig.  428)  the  origin  was  ob- 
scure. Its  contents  consisted  of  altered 
blood.  Gussenbauer  made  the  conjecture 
that  there  might  have  been  a  nielano-sar- 
coma  of  the  pancreas  which  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  digestive  action  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice.  The  admixture  of  blood 
may  in  reality  be  the  consequence  of  the 
digestive  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
upon  diseased  gland  tissue.  In  the  hsemor- 
rhagic  cysts  of  the  pancreas  we  have  to  do 
either  with  a  h^ematoma  with  subsequent  cyst  fonnation  (so-called 
apoplectic  cysts),  or  with  hfemorrhages  into  an  already  existing  cyst. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  rare  abscesses  and  echinococcus 
cysts,  we  usually  have  to  do  with  hieiriorrhagic  and  pure  retention 
cysts  involving  the  gland  lobules  or  AVirsung's  duct.  IHabetes  melli- 
tus  resulting  from  total  destruction  of  the  pancreas  was  observed  but 
three  times  among  forty -four  cases. 


Fi(».  428. — Pancreatic  cy«t  in  a 
niun  forty  years  of  ago  (Qu8- 
8ciibauer). 
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The  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  cysts  is  sometimes  difficult ;  in  fact,  it 
has  been  correctly  made  before  the  operation  in  only  a  minority  of  the 
cases.  The  location  of  the  tumour  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas  be- 
hind the  stomach,  its  fluctuating  character,  and,  as  opposed  to  an  ab- 
scess, the  lack  of  all  symptoms  of  local  and  general  inflammation,  are 
especially  important  for  the  diagnosis.  The  contents  of  the  cysts  are, 
us  we  said,  very  variable,  so  that  the  chemical  and  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  same  gives  no  constant  results.  The  presence  of  trypsin 
is,  however,  characteristic  of  pancreatic  cysts. 

One  should  be  cautioned  against  making  a  trial  puncture  on  account 
of  the  possibiUty  of  associated  injuries,  to  the  stomach  for  instance 
(Karewsky),  and  the  escape  of  the  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  best  treatment  of  cysts  of  the  pancreas  is  incision  and  drainage, 
which  was  first  practised  by  Gussenbauer.  After  the  abdominal  wall 
has  been  opened  in  the  median  line  above  the  umbilicus  and  the  stom- 
ach separated  from  the  transverse  colon,  the  wall  of  the  cyst  is  sutured 
to  the  parietal  peritonaeum  in  the  wound,  and  then  immediately — or, 
l)etter,  after  adhesion  of  the  cyst  wall  with  the  parietal  peritonaeum, 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day — the  cyst  is  opened,  a  trial  puncture  hav- 
ing been  made  beforehand.  As  the  pancreas  has  a  retroperitoneal  lo- 
cation, it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  peritonaeum  bluntly  in  front  of  the 
cyst,  unless  it  has  already  been  broken  through  by  the  latter,  and  to 
detach  it  sufficiently.  After  incision  of  the  cyst,  a  drainage-tube  of 
proper  size  should  be  introduced  and  the  sac  allowed  to  heal  gradually 
by  shrinkage.  The  method  of  operating  in  two  stages  with  suture  of 
the  wall  of  the  cyst  to  the  parietal  peritonaeum  is  easiest  in  cases  of 
large  and  thick-walled  cysts.  In  smaller  ones,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tension  is  sometimes  too  great,  so  that  the  insertion  of  sutures  may  be 
impossible.  Large,  tense  cysts  should  be  simply  allowed  to  heal  into 
the  abdominal  wound  by  packing  the  same  without  suturing  the  cyst 
wall,  and  the  incision  made  some  days  later.  The  metliod  of  operat- 
ing in  two  stages  is  always  the  more  reliable,  and  the  results  secured 
by  it  are  favourable.  The  last  nineteen  operated  cases  that  were  re- 
p4>rted  all  terminated  favourably  (Boeckel).  In  some  cases  it  is  prefer- 
able to  close  the  anterior  incision  and  employ  lumbar  drainage.  The 
duration  of  the  healing  process  is  shortened  in  this  way,  which  has 
varierl  in  the  cases  thus  far  reported  from  one  to  nine  months.  In 
suitable  cnses  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  cyst  may  be  undertaken, 
which  leads  to  a  more  rapid  cure  but  is  more  dangerous. 

Of  other  tumours,  the  carcinoma  occurs  most  frequently  and  is  either  a 
primary  growth  or  secondary  to  cancerous  disease  of  the  neighbouring 
organs.     Pjpmary  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas  takes  the  form  usually  of  hard 
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nodules,  less  often  soft  ones.  Miraille  has  collected  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cases  of  primary  carcinoma.  It  is  most  frequently  observed  among  alcoholic 
individuals  above  forty  or  forty-five  years  of  age.  Primary  carcinoma  is 
located  most  commonly  in  the  hesid  of  the  pancreas  and  spreads  from  here 
to  the  duodenum  and  the  neighbouring  lymph  glands,  less  often  to  the  stom- 
ach, the  common  bile  duct,  the  liver,  the  spinal  column,  and  the  vena  cava. 
In  vol  ven  vent  of  the  duodenum  may  give  rise  to  stricture  and  even  complete 
obstruction  of  the  same. 

The  symptoms  of  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas  are  epigastric  pain  and  dis- 
turbances of  digestion  with  fatty  stools,  vomiting,  and  increasing  emacia- 
tion. Large  nodules  can  be  felt  behind  the  stomach  by  deep  palpation.  The 
tuQ)our  is  often  lifted  rhythmically  by  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta.  Jaundice 
may  arise  from  pressure  of  the  carcinoma  upon  the  common  bile  duct  Ste- 
nosis of  the  duodenum  may  be  caused  by  compression  or  secondary  involve- 
ment of  the  same,  with  symptoms,  it  may  be,  of  intestinal  obstruction. 

Diabetes  is,  according  to  Miraille,  Courmont,  and  others,  always  present 
in  the  first  stages  of  i)rimary  carcinoma  of  the  })ancreas,  but  disappears  in 
the  later  stages  and  before  death.  The  following  explanation  has  been  given 
for  this:  Carcinoma  and  sclerosis  of  the  pancreas  destroy  at  the  outset  tlie 
antidiabetic  function  of  the  gland ;  the  growing  tumour,  on  the  other  hand, 
obstructs  in  time  the  common  bile  duct,  causing  icterus  and  complete  dis- 
organization of  the  liver  tissue,  which  in  time  prevents  the  formation  of  sugar 
by  the  liver.  The  diabetes  accordingly  disappears,  and  the  cachexia  becomes 
fatal.  The  diagnosis  of  a  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas  is  usually  very  difficult 
and  uncertain. 

A  successful  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas  is  ordinarily  impos- 
sible, as  the  diagnosis  is  usually  not  made  early  enough.  If  the  tumour  can 
be  felt,  it  is  too  late  for  a  succes.sf ul  extirpation.  Carcinomata  of  the  tail  of 
the  pancreas  are  most  favourable  for  extirpation,  because  the  pancreatic  duct 
can  then  be  preserved.  In  all  partial  resections  of  the  pancreas  one  should 
tie  off  the  remainder  of  the  gland  by  ligatures  en  masse  and  preserve  the 
head  and  the  duct  as  far  as  possible.  Complete  extirpation  of  the  pancreas 
may  have  a  fatiil  course,  especially  from  gangrene  of  the  duodenum.  In  in- 
operable carcinomata  of  the  pancreas  life  could  perhaps  be  prolonged  in 
some  cases  by  gastro-enterostomy  (see  §  169). 

Sarcomata  of  tlie  pancreas  are  very  rare.  Senn  mentions  three  cases  of 
primary  sarcoma  (Mayo,  Lepine-Cornil,  Paulick).  Secondary  sarcoma  of  the 
pancreas  arises  from  the  extension  of  a  sarcoma  of  the  neighbouring  organs, 
seldom  from  metastasis. 

Intestinal  obstruction  may  arise  from  pressure  of  a  tumour  of  the 
pancreas  upon  the  intestine.  Hagenbach  collected  twelve  cases  of  en- 
largement of  the  pancreas  with  compression  of  the  intestine.  Lapa- 
rotomy was  perfonned  three  times,  with  a  fatal  termination  in  eacli 
case.  The  location  of  the  supposed  stenosis  of  the  intestine  was  not 
found  at  the  operation.  The  tumour  was  in  most  cases  a  carcinoma. 
In  case  of  closure  of  the  common  bile  duct  by  tumours  of  the  pancreas, 
cholecystcnterostomy  (see  page  03)  is  indicated. 
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§  164.  Surgery  of  the  Spleen. — For  the  surgery  of  the  spleen,  witli 
special  reference  to  its  extirpation,  its  function  is  of  particular  interest. 
The  following  brief  account  of  its  physiology  may  therefore  be  allow- 
able by  way  of  introduction  : 

Fnnetion  of  the  Spleen;  Conseqaenoes  of  its  Extirpation.— Opinions  differ 
greatly  as  to  the  function  of  the  spleen.  We  know,  to  begin  with,  that  in 
man  the  spleen  can  be  extirpated  without  injury,  and  that  it  is  absent,  in 
rare  cases,  in  otherwise  perfectly  healthy  persons.  A  hypertrophy  of  all  the 
lymphatic  glands  usually  follows  extirpation  of  the  spleen,  sometimes  also 
hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  blood-forming  activity  of  the  bone 
marrow  is  increased.  After  a  successfully  performed  extirpation  of  the 
spleen  there  is  noticeable  at  first  a  striking  anaemia  and  emaciation  of  the 
patient ;  the  number  of  white  blood-corpuscles  is  increased  and  that  of  the 
red  diminished.  The  amount  of  haemoglobin  is  correspondingly  lessened, 
and  many  nucleated  red  corpuscles  are  found.  The  patient  recovers  very 
gradually  but  completely,  and  after  a  time  the  blood  usually  becomes  nor- 
mal. In  frogs,  which  have  no  lymphatic  glands,  brownish-red  nodules  were 
seen  to  develop  on  the  intestine  after  extirpation  of  the  spleen,  and  these 
were  interpreted  as  substitute  organs  for  the  spleen. 

It  is  assumed  by  most  authors  that  the  spleen  is  a  blood-forming  organ  ; 
old,  used-up  red  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed  in  it  and  new  ones  formed 
(Gerlach,  Funke,  Kolliker,  Ecker).  Other  authors  have  taken  very  decided 
ground  in  opposition  to  this  view.  According  to  Bizzozero,  Foa,  Sal  viol  i, 
and  others,  the  spleen  has  the  capacity  to  exercise  a  blood-forming  activity 
only  under  certain  circumstances — e.  g.,  in  case  of  acute  anaemia  resulting 
from  a  severe  loss  of  blood.  The  comparison  of  the  blood  in  the  splenic 
vein  with  that  in  the  splenic  artery  has  thrown  but  little  light  upon  the 
function  of  the  spleen.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  large  numbers  of  white 
blood-corpuscles  are  formed  in  the  spleen  in  leukaemia. 

By  virtue  of  its  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  the  spleen  has  the  ability  to 
change  its  size.  After  stimulation  of  the  spleen  and  its  nerves  by  electricity, 
cold,  or  certain  medicines  (ergot,  quinine),  it  grows  smaller  and  the  liver  then 
usually  enlarges.  The  spleen  has  also  been  regarded  as  a  regulating  appa- 
ratus for  the  blood  supply  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  changes  its  volume  re- 
peatedly during  the  day.  After  digestion,  when  the  digestive  organs  contain 
but  little  blood,  the  spleen  enlarges.  A  striking  greediness  has  been  observed 
on  the  part  of  animals  after  extirpation  of  the  spleen.  That  the  digestive 
power  of  the  pancreas  is  lessened  and  that  of  the  stomach  increased  after  ex- 
tirpation of  the  spleen,  as  Schiff  supposes  to  be  the  case,  has  not  been  proved. 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen  are  chiefly  vasomotors.  Their  centre  lies  there- 
fore in  the  medulla.  They  run  from  here  through  the  spinal  cord,  and 
through  the  left  splanchnic  nerve  and  the  semilunar  ganglion  into  the 
splenic  plexus  (JasChkowitz).  As  stimulation  of  the  medulla  and  nerves  of 
the  spleen  causes  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  organ,  so  paralysis  causes 
its  enlargement  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  also  occurs  from  prolonged 
anaesthesia  (Bui gar). 

Malformations  of  the  spleen  are  very  rare.  Congenital  absence  of  the 
organ  has  been  observed  in  exceptional  cases  in  otherwise  jH^rfectly  healthy 
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persons.  Abnormities  in  the  external  form  of  the  spleen  are  more  com- 
mon. Instead  of  having  a  tongue-shaped  form,  the  spleen  is  sometimes 
strikingly  lobulated  and  has  deep  notches.  An  accessory  spleen  is  not  infre- 
quently present,  or  there  may  be  several  sucli  of  about  the  size  of  a  bean  or 
a  hazelnut.  Changes  of  position  occur  in  the  spleen  just  as  in  the  kidney 
(see  page  77,  Movable  Spleen). 

Spontaneous,  non-traumatic  ruptures  of  the  spleen  occur  in  coun- 
tries where  there  are  severe  forms  of  malaria  and  in  connection  with 
other  infectious  diseases.  Whether  in  such  cases  recovery  would  be 
possible  by  performing  laparotomy  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least. 

For  injuries  of  the  spleen,  see  §§  155  and  156. 

Inflammations  of  the  Spleen  are  very  frequent.  Micro-organisms  are 
easily  deposited  from  the  blood  current  in  the  spleen,  because  the  cir- 
culation is  slow  in  its  large  capillaries  and  veins,  and  the  walls  of  its 
vessels  are  very  pervious.  The  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the 
spleen  in  all  acute  infectious  diseases  are  therefore  easily  understood. 
Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  spleen,  or  splenic  abscess,  is  of  chief 
interest  to  the  surgeon. 

Abscess  of  the  spleen  occurs  usually  after  injuries,  in  the  course  of 
acute  infectious  diseases — typhoid  fever,  for  example  ;  also  in  connec- 
tion with  pyaemia,  etc.  The  etiology  of  splenic  abscess  is  sometimes 
not  perfectly  clear.  Chronic  suppuration  is  most  frequently  caused  by 
actinomycosis  and  tuberculosis.  The  suppuration  is  either  more  or 
less  diffuse,  or  circumscribed,  in  the  fonn  of  one  or  several  abscesses 
of  different  size.  Corresponding  destruction  of  the  tissue  of  tlie 
spleen  is  naturally  combined  with  the  suppuration.  Suppuration  of 
the  entire  spleen  sometimes  ensues,  and  it  is  transformed  into  a  puru- 
lent or  grayish-red,  pulplike  mass.  Ahsc'esses  of  the  spleen  may 
break  through  the  capsule  in  the  most  varied  directions — e.  g.,  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  the  stomach,  the  large  intestine,  the  splenic  vein,  or 
through  the  diaphragm  into  the  thoratnc  cavity,  or  externally,  which  is 
the  most  favourable  course,  through  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  wall. 
In  case  the  pus  ruptures  into  the  [)eritoneal  cavity,  either  death  from 
general  suppurative  peritonitis  follows,  or  a  circumscribed  abscess  is 
formed  in  the  peritoneal  sac  after  the  suppuration  has  become  encap- 
sulated by  adhesive  peritonitis.  Rupture  of  an  encapsulated  perisplenic 
al)scess  may  cause  extension  of  the  pu8  into  the  retroperitoneal  tissue — 
e.  g.,  behind  the  large  intestine,  and  from  here  into  the  perirectal  con- 
nective tissue,  with  rupture  into  the  VMgina. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  abscess  of  the  spleen  is  based  mainly  upon 
pain  ami  inflammatory  symj)toins  in  the  region  of  the  lower  ribs  near 
the  stomach,  upon  enlargement  of  the  organ,  and  upon  an  exact  history 
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of  the  patient  as  regards  any  previous  illnesses.  CEdema  and  swelling 
of  the  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spleen  are  observed  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  perisplenic  abscesses. 

The  treatment  of  splenic  abscess  follows  general  surgical  principles. 
The  presence  of  pus  should  first  be  determined  by  trial  puncture  with  an 
aspirating  syringe,  and  then,  as  Lauenstein  recommends,  the  abscess  is 
exposed  with  the  aspirating  needle  as  a  guide,  and,  in  case  it  is  already 
encapsulated,  incised  and  drained  at  once.  If  the  abscess  is  not  yet 
adherent  to  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  wall,  the  same  course  should  be 
pursued  as  in  treating  abscesses  of  the  liver — that  is,  the  wall  of  the 
abscess  is  made  to  unite  with  the  abdominal  wound,  with  or  without 
suture,  and  then  an  incision  made  four  or  five  days  later.  One  may 
in  some  cases  suture  the  wall  of  the  abscess  to  the  parietal  peritonaeum, 
and  open  the  abscess  immediately  by  incision  or  puncture.  If  neces- 
sary, the  field  of  operation  may  be  made  more  accessible  by  resection 
of  a  rib.  Even  in  case  of  beginning  general  peritonitis  an  effort  should 
still  be  made  to  save  the  patient  by  laparotomy  (see  above,  page  39, 
Treatment  of  Peritonitis). 

Tuberculosis  and  syphilis  of  the  spleen  are  little  suited  for  surgical  treat- 
ment Tubercles  are  frequently  found  in  the  tissue  and  in  the  capsule  of  the 
spleen,  especially  in  coimection  with  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  some- 
times large  tubercular  nodules. 

An  enlargement  of  the  spleen  frequently  occurs  in  the  course  of  syphilis, 
especially  during  the  invasion  stage  and  in  its  later  periods.  Syphilitic  en- 
largement of  the  spleen  is  conditioned  partly  on  a  proliferation  of  the  pulp 
cells  and  partly  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue.  Gummata  are 
not  common. 

Leprosy  and  actinomycosis  are  also  occasionally  located  in  the  spleen. 
Actinomycosis  in  particular  gives  rise  to  characteristic  suppurative  inflam- 
mations of  the  spleen,  and  one  should  therefore  always  think  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  presence  of  actinomyces  in  connection  with  abscess  of  the 
spleen  (see  also  with  reference  to  leprosy  and  actinomycosis,  Principles  of 
Surgery,  §§  85,  86). 

Aneurisms  of  the  splenic  artery  are  rare.  Selter  described  a  case  which 
had  resulted  from  an  increase  in  the  blood  pressure  due  to  an  embolus.  The 
treatment  should  be  splenectomy  and  extirpation  of  the  aneurism. 

Movable  Spleen.— We  have  already  briefly  mentioned  congenital 
changes  of  position  of  the  spleen.  The  acquired  movable  spleen  which 
occurs  especially  among  women  after  pregnancy,  and  also  after  a  fall, 
or  as  the  result  of  enlargements  of  the  organ  (hyperplasia  from  malaria 
or  leukaemia  or  tumours),  is  more  common.  The  changes  of  position  of 
the  spleen  arise  mainly  from  the  gradual  stretching  of  its  accessory 
ligaments — the  phrenico-splenic  and  the  gastro- splenic — by  means  of 
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wliich  the  spleen  is  attached  to  the  diaphragm  and  the  stomach.  HyrtI 
questions  whether  movable  spleen  can  arise  suddenly  from  rupture  of 
these  ligaments  in  consequence  of  a  fall ;  but  they  may,  at  all  events, 
be  stretched  from  tliis  cause,  so  that  movable  spleen  can  really  have  a 
traumatic  origin.  In  severe  cases  of  movable  spleen  the  organ  may 
sink  as  far  as  the  region  of  the  left  or  even  that  of  the  right  crest  of 
the  ilium.  The  hilum  of  the  spleen  is  usually  directed  downward.  In 
consequence  of  this  changed  position  of  the  organ,  corresponding  pain 
and  circulatory  disturbances  exist,  as  well  as  disturbances  of  digestion 
in  consequence  of  traction  on  the  stomach.  Death  has  been  observed 
also  from  gangrene  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  closure  of  the 
duodenum  by  the  pancreas,  which  is  likewise  drawn  downward  in 
connection  with  movable  spleen.  A  striking  atrophy  of  the  spleen 
sometimes  oc(?urs  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance  in  its  circu- 
lation. Twisting  of  the  pedicle  may,  by  compression  of  the  vessels, 
have  more  or  less  serious  consequences  (infarct,  rupture,  softening, 
gangrene). 

As  regards  the  diagnosis  of  movable  spleen,  it  is  characteristic  that 
the  splenic  dulness  is  absent  at  the  normal  place,  and  that  there  is 
a  movable  tumour  resembling  the  spleen  at  a  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

The  discomfort  attending  movable  spleen  is  sometimes  so  slight 
that  si)ecial  treatment  is  unnecessary.  The  wearing  of  an  abdominal 
binder  is  sufficient  in  mild  aises,  and  prevents  the  trouble  from  becom- 
ing any  worse.  If  much  suffering  is  occasioned,  or  if  serious  symptoms 
develop  in  consequence  of  traction  on  the  stomach  and  compression  of 
the  duoilenum,  extirpation  of  the  spleen  may  be  indicated  (B.  Cred^). 
Lietfring  has  collected  forty-two  cases  of  extirpation  of  a  movable 
spleen,  of  wliich  only  two  terminated  fatally.  For  the  technique  of 
splenectomy  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  81  and  82.  Attempts  at 
securing  a  movable  spleen  in  its  normal  position  with  sutures  (spleno- 
I>exy)  have  been  in  most  cases  unsuccessful,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
ligation  of  the  splenic  artery  with  the  idea  of  bringing  about  contrac- 
tion of  the  enlarged  spleen.  Rydygier  recently  performed  splenopexy 
with  success  in  the  following  way  :  After  opening  the  alxlominal  cavity 
a  transverse  incision  with  its  convexity  upwanl  is  made  through  the 
parietal  peritonaeum  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eleventh,  tenth,  or  ninth 
rib ;  the  peritomvum  is  dissected  up  bluntly  so  as  to  form  a  pocket 
open  above,  and  the  spleen  is  placed  within  this  and  secured  by  sutures 
passed  through  the  gastro-splenic  ligament  and  the  spleen  itself.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  spleen  from  enlarging  the  pocket,  the  peritonaeum 
at  the  bottom  of  the  same  is  sutured  to  the  subjacent  tissue. 
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Tnmonn  of  the  Spleen. — ^We  have  mentioned  above  the  acute  and 
chronic  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  which  attend  acute  and  chronic 
infectious  diseajses.  Chronic  hypertrophies,  or  tumours  of  the  spleen, 
include  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  spleen,  and  particularly  the  en- 
largements which  occur  in  the  course  of  leukaemia  and  pseudo-leuksemia 
(splenic  and  lymphatic  anaemia,  Hodgkin's  disease).  While  true  leuksemia 
is  characterized  by  a  very  striking  increase  in  the  number  of  the  white 
blood-corpuscles,  this  increase  does  not  take  place  in  pseudo-leuksemia. 
The  causes  of  the  leuksemic  and  pseudo-leuksemic  tumours  of  the  spleen 
which  occur  at  every  age  arc  as  yet  wholly  obscure.  The  size  of  the 
tumour  of  the  spleen  attending  these  diseases  may  be  very  marked,  so 
that  the  spleen  extends  beyond  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen.  In 
connection  with  these  leuksemic  and  pseudo-leukaemic  tumours  of  the 
spleen  there  are  usually  similar  hypertropliies  of  the  lymph  glands  and 
cellular  proliferations  within  the  bone  marrow.  The  splenic  tumour 
usually  develops  first,  and  then  the  hypertrophy  of  the  lymph  glands. 
Sometimes,  however,  especially  in  leukaemia,  this  order  is  reversed. 
Both  diseases — leuksemia  and  pseudo-leukjemia — pass  into  one  another, 
and  the  possibility  that  they  are  identical  has  been  suggested  (see  also 
Principles  of  Surgery,  p.  763,  Malignant  Lymphoma).  The  chronic 
hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  attending  leuksemia  and  pseudo-leukfemia 
usually  takes  the  fonn  of  an  increase  of  all  the  component  parts  of  the 
organ.  In  the  later  stages,  however,  the  enlarged  spleen  loses  its 
normal  structure,  and  is  composed  more  and  more  of  a  cellular,  fibrous 
tissue.  The  extirpation  of  the  simple,  and  particularly  of  the  leuksemic 
tumours  of  the  spleen,  should  not  be  attempted,  on  account  of  the 
great  danger  attending  the  operation  (see  page  81).  Mosler  recom- 
mends parenchymatous  injections  into  the  spleen  (carbolic  acid.  Fow- 
ler s  solution  of  arsenic,  etc. ;  see  page  82). 

Primary  neoplasms  of  the  spleen  are  very  rare.  Metastatic  tumours 
in  connection  with  carcinoma  and  sarcoma,  and  especially  with  lympho- 
sarcoma, are  more  common.  Of  primary  tumours,  fibromata,  angeio- 
mata,  sarcomata,  and  dermoid  cysts  have  been  observed.  The  most 
frecjuent  cysts  of  the  spleen  are  those  caused  by  the  echinococcus. 
Trinkler,  who  collected  seventy  cases  of  echinococcus  of  the  spleen  in 
patients  from  eleven  to  seventy-two  years  of  age,  estimates  its  fre- 
quency at  3*2  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  echinococcus.  Aside  from  the 
latter  there  occur,  of  animal  parasites,  particularly  the  pentastomum 
and  the  cysticercus. 

In  case  of  a  tumour  or  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  patient  should  be  made  while  under  an  anaesthetic,  and 
tlie  size  of  the  tumour  determined  by  percussion  and  palpation  in  the 
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vicinity  of  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  on  the  loft  side.  Tumours  of 
the  spleen  are  often  very  movable. 

The  treatment  of  splenic  tumours  is,  of  course,  operative  in  its  char- 
acter as  soon  as  they  cause  disturbances  or,  from  their  malignancy, 
threaten  the  life  of  the  patient.  In  case  of  echinococcus  of  the  spleen, 
one  should  adopt  the  same  method  as  that  described  in  detail  (page 
56)  for  treating  echinococcus  of  the  liver. 

Puncture  should  be  avoided  on  account  of  its  dangers.  Whether 
one  should  perform  incision  in  one  or  two  stages,  or  extirpation  of  the 
echinococcus  cyst  or  the  spleen,  depends  upon  the  condition  found  on 
opening  the  abdomen. 

Extirpation  is  especially  indicated  in  case  of  malignant  tumours, 
and  its  results  are  very  favourable.  We  have  already  stated  (page 
75)  that  the  removal  of  the  spleen  produces  no  evil  effects  in  man. 
Pean  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  to  perfonn  a  successful  splenectomy  on 
an  organ  that  had  undergone  cystic  degeneration.  He  had  made 
a  diagnosis  of  an  ovarian  cyst,  and  did  not  discover  until  during  the 
operation  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  cyst  of  the  spleen.  After  in- 
juries also,  the  spleen,  which  has  been  crushed  or  which  has  become 
prolapsed  and  can  not  be  replaced,  has  been  extirpated  with  good  re- 
sults. Barrault  collected  eleven  cases  of  extirpation  of  the  spleen  in 
which  the  organ  had  become  prolapsed  in  consequence  of  injuries.  All 
these  patients  recovered.  B.  ('rede,  after  a  successful  splenectomy, 
collected  thirty-seven  cases  from  literature,  twenty-seven  of  which  ter- 
minate fatally.  This  high  mortality  of  seventy-eight  per  cent  has 
l)een  now  reduced  by  the  hitroduction  of  aseptic  methods  of  operating. 
There  were  also  included  in  this  number  several  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
tirpation was  performed  for  leukBPniic  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 
Asch  tabulated  ninety  cases,  thirty-nine  of  which,  or  43*3  per  cent, 
terminated  fatally.  Among  these  were  forty-three  cases  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  spleen,  and  of  these  patients  thirty-eight  died  (mortality 
of  eighty -eight  per  cent).  The  prognosis  of  splenectomy  for  leuka^mic 
tumours  is  most  unfavourable  (mortality  of  ninety-five  per  cent),  while 
the  mortality  attending  <)i)enitions  for  simple  hypertrophy  of  the 
spleen  or  that  conditioned  upon  malaria  is  but  little  less,  amounting  to 
80*9  per  cent.  Wright  anil  others  reached  similar  results.  Death  was 
due  in  these  cases  to  uncontrollable  haMiiorrhage  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  or  to  secondary  hivmorrhage.  II.  liurckhardt  twice  re- 
moved a  leukaMuic  tumour  of  the  spleen  with  success,  but  death  fol- 
lowed three  and  eight  months  after  the  operation,  because,  in  spite  of 
removal  of  the  splenic  tumour,  the  leukiiMuia  continued  to  progress. 
The  extirpation  of  splenic  tumours  is  easiest,  of  course,  when  they  are 
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Btill  movable.  Firm  and  extensive  adhesions,  especially  those  with  the 
diaphragm,  make  the  operation  ranch  more  difficult,  or  render  its  com- 
pletion impossible.  Regarding  the  consequences  of  extirpation  of  the 
spleen,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  75. 

Operations  on  the  Spleen. — The  operations  which  are  undertaken  upon 
the  spleen  are  mainly  incision  (splenotomy)and  extirpation  (splenectomy). 

Incision  of  the  spleen  (splenotomy)  is  perfonned  usually  for  abscess 
and  echinococcus,  and  in  dealing  with  both  the  same  general  method  is 
used  that  we  have  described  in  detail  for  the  liver  (page  51). 

Extirpation  of  tlie  spleen  (splenectomy),  which  was  tirst  successfully 
performed  by  Pean  for  cystic  degeneration  of  the  organ,  is  especially 
indicated  in  case  of  injuries  of  the  spleen — e.  g.,  serious  contusions 
with  gangrene,  wounds  with  severe  intra-abdominal  hiemorrhage,  pro- 
lapse of  the  organ  through  the  abdominal  wall,  in  marked  cases  of 
movable  spleen,  and,  finally,  for  malignant  splenic  tumours.  We  men- 
tioned above  that  extirpation  of  leukflemic  tumours  of  the  spleen  should, 
generally  speaking,  not  be  attempted. 

The  technique  of  splenectomy  is  as  follows:  The  operation,  like 
every  laparotomy,  should  be  performed  under  the  strictest  observance 
of  the  usual  aseptic  and  other  precautions  (see  Laparotomy,  page  45). 
The  incision  through  the  skin  may  be  made  either  in  the  linea  alba,  en- 
circling the  umbilicus  on  the  left  side,  or  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
left  rectus  muscle,  or,  finally,  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  size  of  the  tumour,  etc.  Czemy  and  Kocher 
and  the  majority  of  surgeons  prefer  the  incision  in  the  linea  alba,  be- 
cause one  can  in  this  way  more  easily  reach  the  hilum  of  the  spleen. 
One  may  add  to  the  longitudinal  incision,  at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus, 
a  transverse  one  running  to  the  left.  After  the  spleen  has  been  ex- 
posed by  a  sufficiently  long  incision,  the  intestines  are  held  to  one  side 
by  means  of  large  aseptic  gauze  compresses.  The  two  accessory  liga- 
ments of  the  spleen — the  gastro-splenic  and  the  phrenico-splenic — and 
the  vessels  that  run  in  them  are  then  tied  in  two  places  with  catgut  or 
silk  and  divided  between  the  ligatures.  Any  adhesions  of  the  spleen 
are  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Adhesions  with  the  omentum  can 
also  be  divided  later  extra-abdominal ly,  after  bringing  the  spleen  out 
through  the  abilominal  wound.  In  place  of  distal  ligatures  (me  may 
uae  artery  clamps  for  the  splenic  end  of  the  adhesions.  Superficial 
adhesions  and  parenchymatous  bleeding  may  be  treated  by  means  of 
the  thermo-cautery.  If  there  are  firm  and  extensive  adhesions  with 
the  diaphragm,  extirpation  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  to  be 
given  up.  Care  must  always  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  operation 
that  the  capsnle  of  the  spleen  is  not  injured,  thus  causing  parenchyma- 
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tou8  bleeding.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation  consists  in 
finding  the  hiliim  and  dividing  it  without  haemorrhage.  The  hilum  is 
either  tied  en  mcutse  by  means  of  two  ligatures  of  catgut  or  silk  and 
then  divided  between  these,  or  the  artery  and  vein  are  each  Ugated 
separately.  Th^  surest  way  is  to  apply  at  first  a  ligature  en  masse^  and 
then  in  addition  to  tie  separately  the  artery  and  vein  in  the  stump  of 
the  pedicle.  The  pedicle  is  divided  with  the  knife  or  thermocautery, 
and  then  dropped  back  or  sutured  into  the  wound,  as  was  done  by 
Pean,  for  example,  as  a  precaution  in  case  of  secondary  haemorrhage. 
Billroth  was  obliged  to  sever  with  the  cautery  a  portion  of  the  pan- 
creas that  was  adherent  to  the  spleen.  The  abdominal  wound,  after 
the  peritoneal  cavity  has  been  cleansed,  if  necessary,  with  large  aseptic 
sponges  or  gauze  pads,  is  finally  closed  by  suture. 

The  extirpation  of  a  movable  spleen  is  performed  upon  essentially  the 
same  principles.  The  removal  of  a  spleen  that  has  prolapsed  through 
the  abdomhial  wound,  whether  injured  or  uninjured,  may  be  very 
simple.  It  consists  chiefly  in  double  ligation  of  the  pedicle  and  divi- 
sion of  the  same  between  the  ligatures.  If  the  spleen  which  is  not  too 
severely  injured  or  is  intact  can  be  replaced,  this  may  be  done  in  fresh 
cases,  after  disinfection  of  the  organ,  especially  in  the  case  of  partial 
prolapse.  Should  it  be  desirable  in  the  latter  case  to  remove  only  a 
part  of  the  spleen — e.  g.,  on  account  of  its  being  crushed — this  may  be 
accomplished  by  applying  an  elastic  ligature  behind  a  spear-pointed 
needle  that  is  stuck  through,  and  letting  the  organ  lie  in  the  wound,  or 
by  gradually  destroying  the  prolapsed  and  contused  part  with  the  cau- 
tery. According  to  a  tabulation  by  Ledderhose,  the  organ  was  re- 
placed four  times  (one  recovery),  resection  was  performed  ten  times 
(ten  recoveries),  and  extirpation  eighteen  times  (eighteen  recoveries). 

Partial  resection  of  the  spleen  has  been  repeatedly  performed  with 
success — e.  g.,  for  new  growths  or  cysts  (Gussenbauer,  Bardenheuer). 
After  removal  of  the  diseased  portion  by  means  of  the  cautery,  for  ex- 
ample, any  haemorrhage  that  still  occurs  is  arrested  by  a  deep  suture. 

Ligation  of  the  splenic  vessels,  as  recommended  by  Clement  Lucas, 
(1882),  for  bringing  about  shrinkage  of  the  organ  in  cases  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  spleen,  is  not  advisable.  The  two  cases  that  were  pub- 
lished terminated  fatallv. 

Parenchymatous  injections  into  the  spleen — e.  g.,  in  case  of  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  organ — are  made  with  very  fine  aspirating  needles 
under  antiseptic  precautions.  In  order  that  none  of  the  fluid  may 
escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  when  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  the 
piston  of  the  syringe  should  be  drawn  back  so  as  to  aspirate  any  fluid 
that  mav  remain  in  the  needle. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

SURGERY   OF   THE   STOMACH   AND   THE    INTESTINAL   CANAL   (wiTH   THE 
EXCEPTION   OF   THE   RECTUM   AND   THE   ANUS). 

Surgery  of  the  Stomcuih :  For  injuries,  see  §§  155,  156. — Malformations. — Surgical 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  stomach. — Operations  on  the  stomach. — Lavage. — 
Gavage. — Gastrotomy ;  gastrorrhaphy ;  gastrostomy. — Closure  of  acquired  gastric 
fistulas. — Pylorectomy. —  Gastro-enterostomy. — Duodenostomy. — Operative  treat- 
ment of  adhesions  and  displacements  of  the  stomach. — Hour-glass  stomach  and 
dilatation. — Foreign  bodies  in  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canaL 

Surgery  of  the  Intestinal  Canal :  For  injuries,  see  §§  155,  156.— Malformations. — In- 
flammatory processes. — Perforation  of  the  intestines. — Tumours. — The  various 
kinds  of  intestinal  obstruction  (internal  strangulation  from  intussusception,  vol- 
vulus, etc.). — Indications  for  and  technique  of  operations  on  the  intestine  (the 
rectum  excepted). — Enterotomy  and  enterorrhaphy. — Enterostomy  (formation  of 
an  artificial  anus). — Resection  of  the  intestine. — Operative  treatment  of  artificial 
anus  and  fascal  fistula. 

§  165.  Surgery  of  the  StomaclL — Of  congenital  malformations  of 
the  stomach,  prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane  through  the  umbilicus 
was  mentioned  above  (page  12).  Of  other  malformations  of  the  stom- 
ach, which  have,  however,  but  little  surgical  importance,  I  mention 
particularly  the  following :  In  very  rare  cases  congenital  atresia  of  the 
pylorus  has  been  observed.  Congenital  abnormities  in  the  position  and 
shape  of  the  stomach  are  more  common — e.  g.,  in  connection  with  situs 
transversus,  congenital  defects  of  the  diaphragm  or  congenital  abdom- 
inal fissure.  The  foetal  vertical  position  occasionally  continues  after 
birth.  The  stomach  has  in  rare  cases — e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  con- 
genital or  acquired  constrictions — ^the  form  of  an  hour-glass.  Finally, 
the  septa  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  stomach  may  be  mentioned. 

Regarding  injuries  of  the  stomach,  the  reader  is  referred  to  §§ 
155  and  156. 

Of  other  diseases  of  the  stomach  which  may  require  surgical  treat- 
ment, we  mention  particularly  the  entrance  of  poisons  and  foreign 
bodies  into  the  same,  hsemorrhages  attending  gastric  ulcer,  perforation 
of  the  stomach  in  consequence  of  ulceration  and  injury,  stenoses  at  the 
cardiac  and  at  the  pyloric  orifices,  especially  cicatricial  stenoses,  and 
finally  tumours,  particularly  at  the  pylorus.     Tuberculosis  of  the  stom- 
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ach  is  very  rare.  It  sonietiineB  leads  to  tlie  formation  of  ulcere  which 
develop  from  the  lymph  follicles  of  the  stomach,  as  in  the  intestine 
(O.  Barbacci).  The  deep  location  of  the  lymph  follicles,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice,  the  comparatively  short  stay  here  of  the  in- 
gesta,  which  are  in  constant  motion,  etc.,  all  serve  to  explain  why  pri- 
mary tuberculosis  of  the  stomach  is  very  rare. 

It  may  l)e  well  to  describe  here  in  detail  the  different  operations 
that  have  been  recommended  for  the  above  pathological  conditions, 
and  in  doing  this  to  take  up  briefly  tlie  essential  characteristics  of  the 
different  diseases  from  a  surgical  standpoint.  For  the  symptoma- 
tology, diagnosis,  and  medical  treatment  of  the  diseases  proper  of  the 
stomach  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  treatises  upon  internal 
medicine. 

Different  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  the  interior  of  the  stomach 
visible,  but  the  gastroscopes  that  have  thus  far  been  employed  are  of  little 
practical  use.  The  gastrodiaphanoscope  invented  by  Einhorn,  Kuttner,  and 
Jacobson  consists  of  a  rubber  stomach  tube  with  a  small  electric  lamp  and  a 
supply  tube  for  air  or  water.  The  patient  is  given  one  half  to  one  and  a  half 
litres  of  cold  water  to  drink  before  the  introduction  of  the  stomach  tube. 
The  outlines  of  the  stomach,  transverse  colon,  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver 
can  then  be  seen  through  the  abdominal  wall,  any  thickenings  are  recog- 
nised, etc.  The  best  time  for  an  examination  is  from  four  to  Rve  hours  after 
tbe  principal  meal.  Kuttner  and  Jackson  tried  illumination  in  three  hun- 
dred cases.  A  dark  room  is  not  necessary.  A  standing  posture  is  preferable. 
Dangers  in  the  way  of  burns,  etc.,  need  not  be  considered,  and  it  is  contra- 
indicated  only  in  ca.se  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  aneurisms,  etc. 

Lftvage  of  the  Stomach  is  performed  usually  for  acute  and  chronic  gas- 
tritis, dilatation  of  the  stomac*.h,  poisoning,  intestinal  obstruction,  and  as  a 
prt»liminary  to  operations  on  the  stomach,  in  order  to  empty 
the  latter  as  completely  as  possible.  As  irrigating  fluids  use 
is  made  of  lukewarm  water,  a  warm,  three-quarters-of-one-per- 
cent  soluti<m  of  common  salt,  or,  for  the  sake  of  simultaneous 
di.sinfection,  a  non-]>oiKcmou8  antiseptic— e.  g., 
a  from  two-  to  three-i)er-cent  solution  of  boric 
acid  or  a  one-third-of-one-per-cent  solution  of 
salicylic  acid.  In  case  of  poison- 
ing, solutions  should  be  used 
which  are  capable  of  neutralizing 
tlie  poison  in  question  (see  §  KJG, 
pages  100-103,  Foreign  Botli(*s  in  i*''".  429.— Stomach  tube  with  gloss  ftinnel. 

tlie  Stomach). 

Lavage  is  performed  by  introducing  into  the  stomach  througli  the  pliar- 
ynx  and  the  oesophagus  an  India-rublxT  tube  of  the  tliickness  of  the  finger, 
which  is  besmeared  with  vaseline  or  oil.  A  gla.ss  funnel  is  now  attached  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  tube  (Fig.  420),  the  irrigating  fluid  is  poured  into  the 
stomach,  and  the  contents  of  the  latter  removed  by  siphon  action,  the  funnel 
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being  lowered  as  far  as  possible.  This  process  of  filling  and  emptying  the 
stomach  by  raising  and  lowering  the  funnel  is  repeated  as  necessity  may 
require  until  the  stomach  is  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  removal  of  the  con- 
tend of  the  stomach  may  also  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  aspiration 
syringes — so-called  stomach  pumps — but  this  method  is  not  so  good.  In  wash- 
ing out  the  stomach,  one  should  not  pour  in  the  water  in  too  large  amounts 
or  under  too  great  pressure,  as  injuries  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  may  easily  occur,  or  even  complete  rupture  of  the  organ,  especially 
when  the  latter  is  diseased.  Algot  Key-Aberg  produced  on  the  cadaver,  by 
the  injection  of  from  three  to  four  litres  of  water,  from  a  height  of  two 
feet,  laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  complete 
rupture  of  its  walls,  especially  at  the  small  curvature  near  the  cardiac  end, 
where  the  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  reaches  its  maximum. 

In  feeding  patients  through  the  stomach  tube — e.  g.,  after  operations  in 
the  mouth  and  the  larynx — the  fluid  food  should  likewise  be  poured  slowly 
into  the  funnel. 

Oastrotomy  and  Oastrorrhaphy. — Gastrotomy  is  most  frequently  per- 
formed for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  from  the  stomach,  and  it  is 
eApeeially  indicated  when  the  body  is  pointed,  sharp,  or  angular,  whose 
passage  through  the  intestine  and  exit  per  rectuin  is  improbable  or  at- 
tend^ with  danger  to  life.  Gastrotomy  is  also  performed  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  great  pain  is  caused  by  the  foreign  body  or  abscess  for- 
mation and  perforation  of  the  stomach  are  threatened.  The  greatest 
variety  of  foreign  bodies,  including  some  that  seem  incredible,  have 
been  observed  in  the  stomach,  as  described  especially  by  Nussbaum  in 
Die  Deutsche  Chirurgie,  Lieferung  44.  For  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  symptoms  and  the  course  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  stomach 
the  reader  is  referred  to  §  166,  page  100,  where,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, foreign  bodies  in  the  stomach  and  in  the  intestinal  canal  are 
spoken  of  together. 

Gastrotomy  is  also  indi(*ated  in  case  of  profuse  gastric  hcemorrhage 
— e.  g.,  in  connection  with  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  After  the  stomach 
has  been  opened  and  the  blood  clots  cleared  away,  the  hajmorrhage  is 
arreste<l  by  tying  the  bleeding  vessel,  by  cauterization  (Mikulicz)  or  by 
excision  of  the  ulcer,  followed  in  the  latter  case  by  suture  of  the  de- 
feet  (Rydygier,  the  author). 

Kiister  cured  permanently  a  gastric  ulcer  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
pylorus  in  two  instances  by  cauterization  of  the  same  and  gastro-enter- 
ostomy  (see  page  96). 

Finally,  cicatricial  stenoses  at  the  pylorus  have  been  divided  longi- 
tudinally, and  the  stricture  overcome  by  suturing  the  wound  in  a  trans- 
verse direction  (Heineke).     The  results  have  been  very  good. 

The  technique  of  gastrotomy  and  subsequent  suture  of  the  wound 
in  the  stomach,  gastrorrhaphy,  is  as  follows :  The  preparation  of  the 
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patient  consists  in  giving  him  a  lukewarm  bath,  washing  out  the  stom- 
ach, and  emptying  the  intestines  by  means  of  enemata,  etc.  Just  be- 
fore the  operation,  opium  is  given  either  by  mouth  or  by  enema.  The 
operation  itself,  which  is  performed  with  the  strictest  observance  of 
antiseptic  precautions,  consists  of  three  parts :  1.  Opening  tlie  perito- 
neal cavity.  2.  Finding  and  opening  the  stomach.  3.  Suture  of  the 
wound  in  the  stomach  (gastrorrhaphy)  and  the  abdominal  incision. 

As  regards  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity  (laparotomy),  the  reader 
is  referred  to  page  45.  The  place  where  the  incision  is  made  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  case — e.  g.,  the  position  of  a  foreign  body  that 
can  be  felt,  or  of  a  cicatricial  stenosis  at  the  pylorus,  etc.  It  may  be 
made,  for  instance,  from  the  ensiform  process  downward  in  the  linea 
alba,  or,  as  in  gastrostomy,  just  below  the  ensiform  process  parallel  to 
the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  about  a  finger's  breadth  distant  from  it. 
In  case  of  cicatricial  stenosis  at  the  pylorus  the  peritoneal  cavity  may 
be  opened  at  the  outer  border  of  the  right  rectus  muscle  or  by  an 
oblique  incision,  as  in  pylorectomy  (see  Fig.  435,  page  93). 

After  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  been  opened,  the  stomach  is  reached 
by  drawing  the  great  omentum  somewhat  downward :  its  anterior  wall 
is  pulled  out  through  the  abdominal  wound  and  then  opened  with  the 
knife.  Special  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  transverse  colon 
for  the  stomac»h.  The  lower  border  of  the  stomach  is  easily  recog- 
nised, however,  by  the  characteristic  ramifications  of  the  gastro-epiploic 
arteries. 

After  the  indications  have  been  fulfilled — e.  g.,  the  foreign  body 
extracted,  a  cicatricial  stenosis  overcome,  a  dangerous  haemorrhage  of 
the  stomach  arrested,  or  an  ulcer  excised — the  wound  in  the  stomach  is 
closed  by  I^inl)ert  sutures  of  fine  silk,  the  stomach  is  dropped  back 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  after  careful  disinfection,  and  the  abdominal 
wound  is  closed.  During  the  incision  and  suture  of  the  stomach  it 
should  rest  upon  large,  warm  aseptic  compresses,  so  that  the  peritoneal 
cavity  may  be  shut  off  by  them  and  the  wall  of  the  stomach  may  rest 
upon  an  aseptic  substratum.  The  Lembert  sutures  include  only  the 
serous  and  nmscular  coats,  and  the  former  should  be  brought  into  as 
broad  contact  as  possible  (see  Enterorrhaphy,  page  121).  One  may 
first  apply  a  continuous  suture  of  catgut  or  silk  through  the  muscular 
and  serous  coats,  and  then  over  this  interrupted  sutures  of  very  fine 
silk  which  are  close  together,  or  a  second  continuous  suture. 

Gastrostomyy  or  the  formation  of  a  pennanent  opening  in  the  stom- 
ach, is  indicated  in  case  of  deep,  impassable  strictures  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  feed  the  patient  through  this  arti- 
ficial opening.     Deep  strictures  of  the  (jesophagus  and  those  of  the 
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cardiac  orifice  have  been  successfully  overcome  later  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  bougies  through  such  a  fistula  (see  §  111,  vol.  ii,  pp.  646-649). 

The  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened  preferably  by  means  of  an  oblique 
incision  about  six  centimetres  long,  below  the  xiphoid  process,  parallel 
to  the  free  border  of  the  left  ribs  and  about  a  finger's  breadth  distant 
from  it  (see  Fig.  435,  1,  p.  93).  After  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  been 
opened  and  the  stomach  found  as  in  gastrotomy,  its  anterior  wall  is 
seized  with  the  fingers,  drawn  out  into  the  abdominal  wound,  and  there 
secured  by  a  circular  row  of  silk  sutures,  which  include  only  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats.  The  abdominal  wound  is  bordered  beforehand 
with  peritonaeum  by  uniting  the  latter  with  the  skin  by  means  of  a 
continuous  suture  with  catgut.  Fixation  of  the  stomach  in  the  abdomi- 
nal wound  by  means  of  a  long  acupuncture  needle  stuck  transversely 
through  the  muscular  coat  during  or  after  the  insertion  of  the  sutures 
is,  judging  from  my  experience,  unnecessary.  Only  in  urgent  cases 
should  the  stomach  be  opened  immediately  after  its  attachment  to  the 
abdominal  wall.  K  this  be  done,  the  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane 
may  then  be  sutured  to  the  outer  skin.  In  all  cases,  however,  in 
which  it  is  possible  the  stomach  should  not  be  opened  until  its  wall  has 
become  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritonseimi,  three  or  four  days  later, 
and  during  this  time  the  patient  is  fed  by  means  of  nutrient  enemata. 
Braun's  method  of  suture  is  very  good :  After  the  wall  of  the  stom- 
ach has  been  secured  by  superficial  sutures  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats  are  incised  down  to  the  submucous  layer,  in  order  to  be  certain 
to  include  only  the  serous  and  nmscular  coats  in  the  second  row  of 
sutures.  The  mucous  membrane  is  not  incised  until  after  the  insertion 
of  this  second  row  of  sutures.  The  opening  in  the  stomach  should  be 
made  about  large  enough  for  the  introduction  of  a  medium-sized  soft- 
rubber  catheter.  The  catheter  is  left  in  for  the  first  three  or  four 
days,  and  after  its  removal  the  fistula  is  self-closing  and  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  special  apparatus  for  this  purpose.  The  catheter  is  subse- 
quently introduced  only  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  patient.  At 
one  time  it  was  the  custom  to  make  a  large  opening  in  the  stomach, 
and  some  surgeons  operate  in  this  way  at  the  present  time.  The  larger 
the  opening  the  easier  it  is  for  food  to  regurgitate  and  the  more  dif- 
ficult is  the  closure  of  such  fistulse.  Various  methods  were  hence 
adopted  for  inclosing  a  large  tube  hermetically  m  the  hole  in  the  stom- 
ach (see  also  page  89),  and  for  this  purpose  insertion  pieces  were  at- 
tached to  the  India-rubber  tube.  Hacker  recommends  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  rectus  muscle  be  utilized  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the 
abdominal  incision  be  made  aceordingly  in  the  middle  of  the  left  rec- 
tus muscle  parallel  to  the  linea  alba.     Langenbeck  surrounded  the 
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tube  with  an  India-robber  jacket  whicli  can  be  inflated  bo  tliat  it  haa 
the  ehape  of  an  hour-glane.  Sonnenburg  recoiiiuiende  tlie  introduction 
of  a  flilver  tube  alwut  eight  days  after  the  operation,  wliich  is  closed 
with  a  cork.  All  these  measures  for  closing  the  opening  in  the  stoui- 
ach  are,  however,  uuneceaearj  if  a  email  fistula  is  made.  The  patient 
may  be  allowed  later,  according  to  the  su^;estion  of  Trendelenburg, 
to  chew  his  food,  and  then  let  it  pass  into  the  Btomach  through  an 
India-rubber  tube  (Fig.  43(l).  In  every  gastrostomy  the  size  of  the 
pyloric  and  cardiac  orifices  should  be  ascertained,  and  in  ease  of 
strictures  of  the  cardiac  opening  or  the  lower  end  of  the  ceaophagos, 
an  attempt  made  to  dilate  them  with  bougies. 

Oartrortomy  after  Habn  and  WitceL— Hahn's  method  is  as  follows :  An 
a  tlve  to  six  ceutimctres  long  is  made  parallel  to  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  one  centimetre  from  the  free  border 
of  llie  libs  (1(1  the  leftside.  The  peritoneal 
i  thtn  opened  and  the  eighth  inter- 
crwtal  space  located  (the  eighth  costal  carti- 
luge  is  joined  to  the  seventh,  which  ends  at 
the  xiphoid  process).  Close  to  the 
junction  between  the  eighth  and  ninth 
cuslal  cartilajfes  a  second  incision  is 
mude,  and  tlie  stomach  is  drawn 
out  hero  and  su- 
tured in  the 
eiifhth  intercostal 
space,  etc  The 
first  abdominal 
wound  is  then 
closed.  Halm 
mentions,  as  ad- 
itages  of  the 
method,  tlie  sure 
fixation  of  the 
stomach  and 
good  closure  of 
the  fistula  with- 
out an  obturator. 
Witzcl's  method,  which  I  used  in  one  case  with  pood  results,  is  as  follows : 
An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  parallel  to  the  free  border  of  the  ribs, 
and  a  longitudinal  incision  in  themiddleof  the  rectus  muscle  and  then  trans- 
versely through  the  transversal  is,  whereby  the  action  of  a  cross-clamp,  as  it 
were,  is  secured  upon  the  Indiu-rubber  tube  that  is  to  be  inserted  into  the 
stomach.  The  stomach  is  drawn  into  the  wound,  two  longitudinal  folds  are 
fonued  in  its  wall,  and  a  canal  is  made  by  suturing  these  folds  over  the  India- 
rubl>er  tube  after  the  latter  has  been  introduced  into  the  stomach  at  the  end 
of  tlie  canal  (Figs,  til,  4'i2).  The  stomach  is  seeunnl  in  the  wound  by  a  cir- 
cular row  of  sutures.    Albert,  Frank,  and  Koclier  draw  the  stomach  out 
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beneath  a  bridge  of  akin,  in  order  to  obtain  a  long,  crooked  course  for  the 
listulous  canal,  which  allows  a  spontaneous  closure  of  the  same.     The  stom- 
ach is  drawn  out  through  the  abdominal  wound,  sutured  on  all  sides  to  the 
peritonaeum  and  the  deep  fascia,  and  the 
fihres  of  the  rectus  muscle  are  bluntly 


*ii>.  4tl. — W1uel'»  method  of  ((astroslomy  i 
FiiriDatJOQ  oi  two  lonffitiuliDal  foldH  ta  f , 
hh)  in  the  Milerior  vsU  of  the  atonuicli 
ntiirh  fau  bran  dnwn  out  throii^h  the 
wnund  ;  t,  dninage-tube ;  d,  opeomg  in 
the  atomach. 


dmloBKe-lulio,  e,  ha  u 


separated  and  drawn  apart  An  incbion  is  then  made  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  costal  cartilage,  the  diverticulum  of  the  stomach  drawn  up  beneath 
the  skin  into  the  small  incision,  and  here  sutured  (Figs.  433,  434). 


'la.  at. — Oaslroalomy  after  Albert.  Fnnh, 
and  Koehor :  o,  opctiiii);  in  the  stomach ; 
t,  the  autured  abdominal  woundL 

Clonre  of  Aoqiiind  Ghutrio  Tiitols, — Middeldorpf  was  the  first  to 
heal  a  gastric  fistula  by  a  plastic  operation  in  1859.  Wolfler  conected 
from  literature  fifty-eix  cases  of  acquired  gastric  fistula.     Four  were 
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cured  by  operatioD,  fourteen  closed  spontaneously,  twenty-seven  re- 
mained open,  and  eleven  terminated  fatally.  The  external  opening  of 
tlie  fistula  varies  greatly  in  size,  being  sometimes  as  small  as  the  head 
of  a  pin,  and  sometimes  presenting  a  large  defect.  The  fistulie  are  in 
part  direct  (labifonn)  and  in  part  indirect.  In  the  fonner  the  opening: 
in  the  stomtich  wall  is  directly  adherent  to  the  skin,  while  in  the  latter 
the  fistula  opens  in  the  first  place  into  an  abnormal  cavity,  and  a  fistu- 
lous tract  runs  outward  from  here.  The  causes  of  acquired  gastric 
fistulie  are  either  wounds  or  inflammatory  and  ulcerative  perforations. 
The  condition  of  the  patient  depends  essentially  upon  the  size  of  the 
fistula.  The  larger  the  defect  the  more  likely  is  the  food  that  enters 
the  stomach  to  escape  externally,  and  the  more  seriously  is  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  patient  interfered  with. 

The  smallest  fistulse  are  sometimes  cured  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
silver  or  the  thermo-cautery.  In  case  of  larger  gastric  fistulse  a  plastic 
operation  is  often  necessary,  those  of  Middeldorpf  and  Billroth  being 
the  best.  Middeldorpf  formed  at  the  lower  border  of  the  fistula  a 
bridge-shaped  flap  of  skin,  detached  it  from  the  subjacent  parts,  pushed 
it  over  the  fistula,  and  united  it  with  the  upper  freshened  margin  of 
the  latter.  Billroth  undermined  a  large  bridge-shaped  flap  and  allowed 
its  under  surface  to  granulate,  and  then  gradually  cut  through  one 
bridge,  so  that  the  circulation  of  the  flap  did  not  suffer.  After  a  fort- 
night the  granulating  cutaneous  flap  was  sutured  to  the  previously 
freshened  margins  of  the  fistula  and  healed  by  primary  union.  After 
six  months,  however,  a  small  fistula  develoi)ed,  and  in  a  fortnight  the 
transplanted  eutiineous  flap  had  been  completely  digested  by  the  gas- 
tric juice,  so  that  the  patient  was  again  in  his  previous  condition. 
After  various  attempts  to  close  the  fistula  proved  fruitless,  Billroth 
detached  the  stomach  from  the  al)dominal  wall  and  closed  the  opening 
with  I-iCmbert  sutures.  The  defect  in  the  abdominal  wall  was  closed 
by  means  of  a  pedunculated  skin  flap.  The  cure  was  a  complete  one. 
Billroth  cured  a  second  case  by  transplanting  a  bridge-shaped,  granu- 
lating skin  flap,  suturing  it,  like  Middeldorpf,  to  the  upi)er  border  of 
the  freshened  defect,  and  inserting  a  catheter  in  the  fistula  to  avoid 
the  digestive  action  of  the  gjistric  juice.  The  catheter  was  brought 
out  below  the  flap. 

Beteotion  of  tiie  Stomach  or  the  Pyloms. — Hesection  of  the  stomach 
is  performed  chiefly  for  carcinoma  near  the  pyloms,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore occupy  ourselves  here  only  with  resection  of  the  j)ylorus.  Other 
resections — e.  g.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fundus  for  carcinoma,  sarcoma, 
or  ulcer  of  the  stomach — are  performed  like  ordinary  gastrotomy  (see 
page  85). 
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Aside  from  carcinoma,  pylorectomy  has  been  performed  for  cica- 
tricial stenosis  following  ulcer  of  the  stomach  (Rydygier).  Pyloroplasty 
after  Heineke  and  Mikulicz  is  usually  preferable  in  this  condition, 
and  consists  in  longitudinal  division  of  the  stricture  to  the  extent  of  at 
most  eight  centimetres  (Braun)  with  subsequent  transverse  suture  of 
the  wound.  The  cicatrix  is  excised  if  necessary.  Loreta  recommends 
opening  the  stomach  near  the  constricted  pylorus,  dilating  the  latter  as 
much  as  is  necessary  with  the  finger  and  instruments — e.  g.,  a  uterine 
dilator — and  then  closing  the  opening  in  the  stomach.  Permanent 
cures  have  really  been  effected  in  this  way.  I  prefer  pyloroplasty, 
after  Heineke-Mikulicz,  to  Loreta's  method.  It  secures  better  and 
more  permanent  results.  Gastro-enterostomy  may  also  be  employed 
for  stenosis  of  the  pylorus. 

Pylorectomy  was  earlier  recommended — e.  g.,  by  Merrem — upon  the 
ground  of  experiments  with  animals ;  but  the  credit  belongs  to  Billroth 
and  his  assistants,  Gussenbauer,  Winiwarter,  Czemy,  and  Wolfler,  of 
having  first  proved  the  practicability  of  the  operation  by  experiments 
on  animals  and  successful  attempts  on  man,  and  of  having  developed 
the  technique.  The  first  pylorectomy  was  performed  upon  the  human 
subject  by  Pean  in  1879.  It  terminated  fatally.  Billroth  did  the  first 
successful  pylorectomy  in  1881,  and  Czemy  the  first  successful  excision 
of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  in  1882. 

Pylorectomy  is  an  operation  that  involves  great  risk  to  the  patient's 
life.  In  spite  of  the  use  of  the  strictest  aseptic  methods,  many  patients 
have  died  from  the  operation  mainly  in  consequence  of  its  long  duration. 
The  mortality  of  the  operation  is,  according  to  Dreydorff,  57*4  per  cent  i 
according  to  Zeller,  from  1881  to  1885,  61*4  per  cent,  and  from  1886  to 
1892,  34-3  per  cent.  The  more  skilled  and  the  quicker  an  operator  is, 
the  more  confidently  may  he  look  for  a  favourable  termination.  Bill- 
roth and  Kronlein  were  particularly  successful.  The  final  results  of  the 
operation  as  regards  the  permanent  cure  of  a  carcinoma  of  the  stomach 
are  very  unfavourable.  After  a  comparatively  short  period  of  tempo- 
rary good  healtli,  death  usually  occurs  from  recurrence  attended  with  all 
the  former  symptoms.  Only  in  rare  cases  of  early  operation  is  a  per- 
manent cure  possible.  Billroth,  Wolfler,  Rydygier,  and  Kocher  have 
observed  cures  lasting  from  two  years  and  six  months  to  five  years  and 
three  months.  If  a  carcinoma  of  the  pylorus  can  be  felt  through  the 
abdominal  wall,  it  has  already  involved  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and 
the  duodenum,  and  invaded  the  lymph  passages  of  the  peritonaeum  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  cure  by  operation  is  usually  not  to  be  expected. 
It  is  accordingly  of  the  greatest  importance  to  operate  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  every  carcinoma  of  the  pylorus.     In  this  incipient  period  of 
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the  disease,  however,  a  sure  diagnosis  is  usually  impossible,  and,  above 
all,  the  discomfort  of  the  patient  is  so  slight  that  neither  the  surgeon 
nor  the  patient  can  decide  to  have  the  operation  performed. 

In  the  later  stages  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  pylorectomy  is 
contra-indicated.  When  the  operation  was  first  recommended  it  was 
repeatedly  undertaken  in  cases  in  which  the  disease  was  far  advanced, 
but  at  the  present  time  it  is  much  more  rarely  performed.  In  the 
later  stages  of  pyloric  carcinoma  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  arising 
from  stricture  of  the  pylorus  can  be  relieved  by  performing  gastro- 
enterostomy. 

In  every  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  pylorus  one  should  inform  him- 
self by  careful  and  repeated  examination  of  the  patient — ^if  necessary, 
under  an  ansBsthetic,  as  to  the  relations  of  the  tumour.  For  ascertain- 
ing whether  an  existing  tumour  belongs  to  the  stomach,  the  inflation 
of  the  latter  with  air  or  gas  may  be  utilized  with  the  greatest  advantage 
(Angerer).  An  India-rubber  tube,  provided  with  a  double  bellows,  is 
passed  into  the  stomach  and  air  pumped  in,  or  a  solution  of  six  or  seven 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  a  solution  of  five  or  six  grains  of  tar- 
taric acid  are  given  in  rapid  succession,  so  that  carbonic-acid  gas  is  set 
free  in  the  stomach.  If  pylorectomy  is  decided  upon,  the  same  pre- 
liminaries are  necessary  by  way  of  preparing  the  patient  as  in  any 
laparotomy  (see  page  45).  The  stomach  should  be  washed  out  repeat- 
edly for  several  days,  and  then  again  two  hours  before  the  operation. 
Attention  must  be  paid  also  to  the  most  thorough  evacuation  of  the 
intestinal  canal. 

The  Technique  of  Pylorectomy  is  as  follows :  The  operation  consists 
of  five  parts  :  1,  Opening  the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  2,  finding  and  isolating 
tlie  pylorus ;  3,  excision  of  the  pylorus ;  4,  uniting  the  stump  of  the 
stomach  with  the  duodenum  ;  5,  suture  of  the  abdominal  wound. 

The  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened,  in  accordance  wdth  the  rules  for 
laparotomy  given  on  page  40,  by  dividing  the  abdominal  wall  by 
layers,  the  incision  being  made,  according  to  tlie  position  and  degree 
of  mobility  of  the  tumour,  either  in  the  linea  alba  from  tlie  xiphoid 
process  to  the  umbilicus  (Pean,  Rydygier,  the  author),  or  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  right  rectus  muscle  (Fig.  435,  4,  the  author),  or 
obliquely,  after  Billroth  and  Wolfler  (Fig.  435,  2  and  3).  The  skin 
incision  should  be  about  ten  or  twelve  centimetres  long. 

After  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  been  opened,  one  ascertains  first  of 
all  the  extent  of  the  carcinoma  and  to  what  degree  the  pylorus  is  ad- 
herent to  the  adjacent  parts,  especially  to  the  pancreas  and  the  trans- 
verse colon.  In  this  way  it  is  determined  whether  extirpation  is  pos- 
sible.    If  the  carcinoma  involves  too  much  of  the  stomach  and  the 
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dnodenum — e.  g.,  has  grown  beyond  the  horizontal  part  of  the  latter 
or  into  the  hepato-duodenal  ligament,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  the 
large  hepatic  vessels  and  the  biliary  ducts  are  situated — or  if  the  adhe- 
sions are  too  extensive,  the  operation  should  be  carried  no  further. 
One  may  then,  if  necessary,  try  to  relieve  the  symptoms  arising  from 
stenosis  by  means  of  gastro-enterostomy. 

If  pylorectomy  is  decided  upon,  the  tumour  is  next  isolated.  The 
stomach  is  drawn  as  far  as  possible  into  the  wound  and  covered 
with  warm  and  moist  compresses.  Hereupon 
the  great  and  the  lesser  omentum  are  detached 
from  the  upper  and  lower  curvatures  of  the 
stomach.  The  part  of  the  great  omentum  con- 
necting the  stomach  and  the  transverse  colon — 
viz.,  the  gastro-colic  ligament — is  first  detached 
as  far  as  necessary  near  the  greater  curvature 
by  dividing  it  with  scissors  or  the  thermo-cau- 
tery  between  double  ligatures  en  ma^ae  of  fine 
silk.  The  detachment  of  the  lesser  omentum 
at  the  upper  border  of  the  stomach  and  the 
pylonis  is  then  accomplished  in  the  same  way. 
In  doing  this,  small  sections  are  tied  off  suc- 
cessively by  means  of  double  ligatures  of  fine 
silk  and  divided  between  the  latter.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  mesocolon  from  the  transverse 
colon,  in  ease  it  is  adherent  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach,  demands  the  greatest  care. 

If  the  mesocolon  has  to  be  detached  from  the  transverse  colon  for 
any  great  distance  on  account  of  adhesion  with  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  stomach,  gangrene  of  the  colon  is  to  be  feared  (Lauenstein,  Kiis- 
ter,  Czerny,  and  others),  and  for  this  reason  the  operation  should  be 
abandoned.  One  might,  it  is  true,  resect  the  part  of  the  colon  which 
is  deprived  of  its  mesocolon,  and  then  unite  the  ends  of  the  gut  by  cir- 
cular enterorrhaphy.  Lauenstein  avoided  gangrene  of  the  colon  in  a 
case  of  non-malignant  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  by  detaching  the  serous 
layer  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pylorus  together  with  the  adhe- 
sions clinging  to  it,  and  thus  preserving  the  blood-vessels  of  the  meso- 
colon. Any  enlarged  lymph  glands  that  are  found  in  isolating  the 
pylonis  are  of  course  removed  at  the  same  time. 

After  the  pylorus  or  the  tumour  has  been  isolated  on  all  sides, 
the  stomach  is  brought  completely  outside  the  peritoneal  cavity  and 
placed  upon  a  flat  aseptic  sponge,  or,  better,  upon  a  large,  warm 
gauze  pad,  by  which  the  rest  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  completely 


Fio.  485.— Incifiions  forop- 
eration8  on  the  stoniacli : 
i,  indflioD  for  f^astroA- 
tomy;  2  and  S^  oblique 
inoisionB  after  BillrotJi 
for  pylorectomy;  4^  in- 
cision along  the  outer 
edffe  of  the  rectus  for 
pylorectomy. 
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sliut    off,   BO    that  the   operation   can  now  be  completed   extra-ab- 
doininally. 

Before  the  pylorus  is  severed  from  the  duodenum  and  the  stomach 
by  two  oblique  incisions,  as  shown  in  Fig.  436,  both  the  stomach  and 
the  duodenum  must  be  constricted,  so  tliat  none  of  the 
contents  of  either  may  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cav- 
ity. This  may  be  accomplished  eitlier  by  the  fingers 
of  a  good  assistant  or  by  means  of  the  clamps  shown 
in   Fig.  437,  or  by  a  loop  of  silk. 


The  pylorus  is  now  seized  with 
a  volsellum  forceps  which  is  held 
by  an  assistant.  Section  of  the 
gastric  end  of  the  pylorus  is  then 
l)egun  at  the  lesser  curvature,  and 
is  made  in  an  oblique  direction 
with  scissors  (Fig.  436).  All 
spurting  vessels  are  immediately 

caught  with  artery  clamps,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  that  may 
escape  are  removed  at  once  by  means  of  aseptic  pads.  The  stomach 
is  not  completely  severed  from  the  pylorus,  but  one  retains  for  the 


Fio.  486. — Pylorectomy  for  carcinoma  of  the 

pylorus. 


Fio.  487.— Clamps  for  comprcBsing  the  ntoraach  and  intefltine  in  pyloroctomv :  a,  after  Billroth ; 
b.  after  GuiMonbaucr ;  r,  atWr  Uydy^^cr  (»tec>l  rod  covered  with  a  rubber  tube) ;  </,  utter 
Heiueke. 


time  being  about  as  much  as  corresponds  to  the  diameter  of  the  duo- 
denum. Dissection  back  of  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  from  the 
mucous  membrane  before  the  latter  is  cut  (Kummer,  Kocher)  is 
strongly  to  be  recommended  in  resection  of  the  st(^mach  and  intestine, 
on  account  of  the  more  complete  removal  of  all  the  diseased  tissue  and 
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the  better  arrest  of  the  hsemorrhage.  After  ligation  of  the  veesele  in 
the  edge  of  tlie  incision,  the  latter  is  closed  at  once  by  a.  continuoas 
suture  of  fine  silk  which  includes  only  the  serous  and  muscular  coats. 
Above  this  a  second  row  of  continuous  silk  sntures  is  applied. 

Section  of  the  stomach  is  now  completed,  and  after  careful  hsemo- 
stanb  the  duodenum  is  severed  from  the  pylorus,  likewise  in  an  oblique 
direction.  The  htemorrhage  hav- 
ing been  arrested,  the  last  stage  of 


the  operation  now  follows — viz.,  suture  of  the  duodenum  to  the  stomach 
near  the  greater  curvature  (Fig.  438).  The  best  method  of  suturing  is 
to  apply  at  first,  as  far  as  possible,  a  continuous  suture  from  within 
with  fioe  silk,  which  includes  the  muscular  and  serous  coats,  and  then 
a  second  row  of  sutures  from  without,  likewise  including  only  the 
serous  and  muscular  coats.  A  continuous  suture  can  be  appbed  much 
more  quickly  than  interrupted  sutures  and  it  is  perfectly  secure.  Any 
weak  points  can  be  re-enforced  by  additional  sutures.  Some  surgeons 
unite  the  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  interrupted  sutures  partly 
from  witlun  and  partly  from  without  (Fig.  439). 

The  attachment  of  the  duodenum  to  the  lesser  curvature  (Fig. 
440  «)  or  to  the  middle  of  the'  wound  in  the  stomach  (Fig.  440  b)  is  less 
advisable  than  its  attachment  to  the  greater  curvature. 

Koclier  closes  the  wound  in  the  stomach  completely  and  sutures 
the  stump  of  the  duodenum  into  a  new  opening  made  in  the  posterior 
stomach  wall.     Murphy's  button  can  here  be  used  with  advantage. 

Finally,  the  line  of  suture  is  carefully  tested  and  the  parts  are 
tlioruugbly  disinfected  and  replaced  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  after  re- 
moral  of  the  gauze  pad.  The  abdominal  wound  is  closed  in  the  way 
described  on  page  47. 

For  the  combination  of  gastro-enterostoray  and  gastro-duode- 
nostomy  with  pylorectomy  see  page  99. 
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The  after-treatment  of  the  patient  consists  mainly  in  giving  opinm 
and  in  feeding  liim  during  the  first  few  days  after  tlie  operation  by 


a 


Fio.  440. — Pylorectomy :  <7,  suture  of  tho  dundcnum  into  the  lesser  curvature ;  A,  suture  of  the 

duodenum  into  thv  cuntrt*  ot'tlie  womid  iu  tlic  btomacli. 

means  of  eneinata.  Broken  ice  and  wine  may  be  given  on  tlie  second 
day.  After  the  fourth  day  a  fluid  diet  is  allowed,  but  nothing  solid 
before  the  eightli  day. 

Resection  of  tlie  cardiac  end  lias  never  been  performed  on  the  living 
human  subject.  W.  Lt»vy  has  done  the  oj)eration  on  the  cadaver  and  on 
live  dogs,  and  recommends  it  for  the  human  subject  Division  of  both  vajri 
nerves,  which  are  adjacent  to  the  cardiac  end,  had  no  evil  consequeneis 
(Krehl). 

Oastro-enterostomy  (Fig.  441),  or  the  union  of  the  cavity  of  tlie 
stomach  with  a  loop  of  small  intestine  which  has  as  high  a  locatiim  as 

jK)ssible,  was  first  performed  by  Wol- 
fler.  The  operation  is  indicated  in 
case  of  inoperable  carcinoma  of  the 
pylorus,  combined  with  symptoms  of 
extreme  stenosis,  and  also  after  such 
extensive  resection  of  the  pylorus  that 
the  stomach  and  the  duodenum  can 
not  be  united  (see  Fig.  443). 

K lister  cured  permanently  two 
cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  situat^id 
near  the  pylorus  with  stenosis  of  the 
latter,  bv  cauterization  of  the  ulcer 
and  gastro-enterostomy.  The  mortality  of  gastro-enterostomy  is,  air- 
cording  to  Dreydorff,  48*8  |xjr  cent,  and  wlien  combined  with  pylo- 
rectomy 60  per  cent.  Zeller  found  that  the  mortality  of  gjistro-enter- 
ostomy  from  1881  to  1885  was  70  per  cent,  and  from  188G  to  1892 
only  38*7  per  cent. 


Fio.  441.~Gahtn»-eiitcrostomy 
(diugnimiuatic). 
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The  patient  is  prepared  by  thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
lavage  of  the  stomach,  and  an  opium  enema  given  just  before  the 
operation.  After  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  been  opened  in  the  linea 
alba,  from  the  xiphoid  process  to  the  umbilicus,  one  looks  for  the 
greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  draws  out  a  loop  of  the  jejuimm 
that  seems  best  suited  for  attachment  to  the  stomach.  According  to 
Liicke  and  Bockwitz,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  loop  should  be  chosen 
tliat  is  as  near  as  possible  to  the  duodenum,  but,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
one  must  not  select  a  part  of  the  intestine  that  has  too  deep  a  location, 
as  the  patient  may  then  die  of  inanition,  as  occurred,  for  example,  in  a 
case  of  Lauenstein's.  It  is  better,  therefore,  beginning  at  the  duodeno- 
jejunal junction,  to  choose  a  loop  of  the  jejunum  which  can  be  at- 
tached to  tlie  stomach  conveniently  and  without  constricting  the 
transverse  colon.  The  duodenum  is  easily  found  by  displacing  the 
stomach  and  the  transverse  colon  upward,  and  then  passing  along  the 
mesocolon  to  the  spinal  column.  The  jejunum  may  easily  be  drawn 
forward  to  the  left  of  the  latter  (Czemy).  The  loop  of  small  intes- 
tine may  either  be  drawn  over  the  transverse  colon  to  the  stomach 
(Wolfler),  or,  better,  passed  through  a  vertical  slit  in  the  transverse 
mesocolon  near  the  greater  curvature,  or  through  the  mesocolon  and 
the  gastro-colic  ligament  (Billroth,  Hacker).  Before  the  small  intes- 
tine is  opened,  its  afferent  and  efferent  ends  are  closed  by  a  circular 
loop  of  silk  or  by  a  clamp  (see  Fig.  437,  page  94).  The  opening  in 
the  stomach,  a  few  fingers'  breadth  above  the  insertion  of  the  gastro- 
colic ligament  and  not  too  near  the  pylorus,  may  be  kept  closed  by  an 
assistant.  The  opening  in  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  should  be 
four  or  five  centimetres  long.  Bockwitz  deems  it  important  that  the 
intestine  be  united  with  the  stomach  in  such  a  way  that  the  peristalsis 
of  the  two  shall  have  a  parallel  course — that  is,  that  the  afferent  part 
of  the  former  be  sutured  to  the  left  and  the  efferent  part  to  the  right 
angle  of  the  incision  in  the  stomach.  Wolfler  recommended  the  oppo- 
site attachment.  Upon  touching  the  intestine  with  a  crystal  of  com- 
mon salt,  a  peristaltic  wave  running  upward  in  the  direction  of  the 
pylorus  occurs  (Nothnagel),  so  that  the  direction  of  the  loop  of  intes- 
tine can  be  determined  in  this  way.  The  suturing  is  done  upon  a 
¥rarm,  sterilized -gauze  compress  placed  beneath,  by  which  the  rest  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity  is  shut  off.  Here  also  continuous  sutures  of  tine 
silk  are  preferable.  One  may  first  unite  the  posterior  edges  of  tlio 
openings  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  from  within  as  far  as  possible 
by  sutures  passing  through  the  muscular  and  serous  coats.  The  ante- 
rior edges  should  then  be  united  from  without,  Ukewise  including  only 

the  serous  and  muscular  coats.     A  second  continuous  suture  is  then 
61 
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inserted  from  without,  including  only  the  same  coats  as  before.  It  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  unite  at  the  beginning  the  stomach  and  intestine 
by  a  continuous  suture  or  a  row  of  Lembert  sutures,  then  to  open 
the  stomach  and  intestine,  and  complete  the  double  row  of  sutures. 
Braun  and  Koux  recommend  that,  after  the  intestine  has  been  attached 
by  a  few  sutures  to  the  stomach,  an  incision  be  made  in  each  two  or 
tliree  millimetres  from  the  line  of  suture  down  to  the  submucous  layer, 
so  that  a  second  row  of  sutures  may  be  applied  through  the  serous  and 
muscular  coats,  and  that  the  mucous  membrane  be  then  opened,  and  a 
third  row  of  sutures  made  to  unite  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  intestine.  The  opposite  edges  are  then  united  in  reversed 
order.  This  method  may  be  used  in  other  operations  upon  the  stom- 
ach and  intestuies.  Courvoisier  first  attaches  the  aflPerent  part  of  the 
intestinal  loop  to  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  then  opens  tlie  efferent  part, 
and  unites  the  edges  of  the  incisions  in  the  intestine  and  the  stomach. 
In  this  way  the  entrance  of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  into  the  stomach 
is  supposed  to  be  prevented,  because,  as  a  result  of  the  elevation  of  the 
upper  wall  of  the  intestine,  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents  along 
its  steep  lower  wall  is  facilitated.  To  prevent  disturbances  in  the  pro- 
pulsion of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  the  intestine,  H.  Braun  made, 
with  satisfactory  results,  an  anastomosis  between  the  two  limbs  of  the 
loop  of  the  jejunum  that  is  attached  to  the  stomach.  Jaboulay  made 
an  anastomosis  between  the  duodenum  and  the  jejunum  in  a  similar  way 
and  for  the  same  purpose  (jejuno-duodenostomy).  Kocher  has  devised 
an  excellent  method,  shown  in  Fig.  442.  This  is  probably  the  best 
way  of  preventing  regurgitation  of  the  intestinal  contents  into  the 
stomach. 

For  a  description  of  Senn's  plates  and  Murphy's  button,  see  page 
124.  The  latter  device  shortens  gastro-enterostomy  very  mate- 
rial 1  v. 

Gastro-onterostoniy  is  not  infrequently  followed  by  a  marked  narrowing 
or  even  complete  closure  of  the  fistulous  opening.  In  order  to  prevent  this, 
Chaput  recommends  a  valvular  anastomosis :  The  stomach  and  intestine  are 
united  for  a  distance  of  from  six  to  eijjflit  centimetres  by  means  of  sutures 
through  the  serous  coats;  tlie  stoniac!h  and  intestine  are  opened  in  front  of 
this  line  of  suture  in  a  transverse  direction  for  a  distance  of  six  centimetres, 
and  two  vertical  incisions  are  made  at  the  end  of  these,  so  that  an  H  results. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  lla|)s  tlius  formed  an*  then  united  along  their 
three  free  edges,  first  by  sutures  through  the  mucous  membrane,  and  then 
through  the  serous  coat  McGraw  also  makes  a  ilup  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testine by  means  of  a  ri-sbaped  incision.  Sonneiiburg  attenipteil  to  prevent 
a  narrowing  of  the  fistulous  opening  by  dmwing  a  ]K>rti<)ii  of  the  stomach 
wall  into  the  intestine,  and  uniting  it  in  this  pasition  with  Lembert  sutures. 
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■  For  details,  see  DeutKlie  Zeitschi-ift  fiir  Chirur^e,  Bd.  xxxviJi,  p.  296,  and 
Ceiilralblatt  fiir  Chirurpie.  1894,  p.  916.) 

Billroth  combined  pylorectomy  with  gastro-enterostomy.     If  so  extensive 
a  resection  of  the  pylorus  lias  l^eeii  made  tliat  the  duodenum  and  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  stomach  can  not  be  united,  one  may  invert  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  the  stomach  and  the  duodenum,  aud  close  both  organs  by  two  or 
three  rows  of  a  continuous  suture,  including  the  serous  and  muscular  coals. 
Oaatro-«ntero«h)my  is  then  performed  (Fig.  ii^.  aftr  Hapkerl, 
Koeher  recommends  inserting  tlie  end  uf  the  iliiixltiiiiin  in  an 
opening  in  tbe  stomach  that  is  made  eBpctially  for  il  igasti-o-iliu 
(lenotttomy). 

Id  cases  in  which  pylorectomy  can 
not  be  performed,  Langenbuch  and 
Southam  have  formed  an  extern^  duo- 
denal fistula  (duodenostomy)  in  place 
of  gastro-euterostomy.  In  the  tliree 
cases  thus  treated  the  patients  died 
soon  after  the  operation,  in  conse- 
quence of  impaired  nutritioa,  probably 
because  the  bile  and  tbe  pancreatic 
juice  did  not  perform  their  functions 
sufficiently.  Maydl  and  Hahn  recom- 
mend performing  duodenostomy,  or, 
preferably,  jcjunostomy  instead  of  gas- 
tro-enterostomy in  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  cardiac  end  with  a  markedly 
contracted  stomach  which  can  not  be  drawn  into  the  wound ;  also  in  case 
of  a  bum  of  the  stomach  with  sulphuric  acid,  for  example,  and  in  htemor- 
rliage  from  inaccessible  gastric  ulcers.    The  operation  may  be  performed  as 
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follows :  The  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened  below  the  ensiform  process  by  a 
transverse  incision,  and  the  small  intestine  (duodenum,  jejunum)  also  di- 
vided transversely  fifteen  to  twenty  centimetres  distant  from  the  duodeno- 
jejunal junction.  Both  ends  are  drawn  out  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  shut 
off  by  temporary  sutures.  The  intestine  is  incised  longitudinally  on  the 
convex  side  ten  centimetres  below  the  orifice  of  the  distal  end,  answering 
to  about  half  the  circumference  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  proximal 
end  is  sutured  at  this  point  into  the  lower  segment,  so  that  the  passage  of 
bile  and  pancreatic  juice  into  tlie  small  intestine  goes  on  undisturbed.  The 
distal  end  is  finally  drawn  somewhat  out  of  the  abdominal  wound  and 
fixed  in  tlie  left  comer  of  the  latter  by  means  of  interrupted  sutures,  or 
a  safety  pin  stuck  transversely  through  the  wall  of  the  intestine.  Albert 
makes  an  anastomosis  between  the  afferent  and  efferent  portions  of  the 
loop  of  jejunum,  then  draws  the  latter  four  centimetres  upward  beneath 
a  bridge  of  skin,  as  in  performing  gastrostomy  (see  page  89),  and  sutures 
it  here. 

It  is  of  practical  importance  that  symptoms  of  stenosis  of  the  stom- 
ach occur  in  rare  cases  in  consequence  of  flexion  and  kinking  of  the 
same  caused  by  adhesions  and  bands,  especially  when  the  stomach  is 
very  full  (Birch-Hirschfeld,  Ilacker).  Extremely  painful  attacks  of 
colic  are  not  infrequently  caused  by  adhesions  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
canal.  The  division  of  the  adhesions  is  suiBcient  in  all  such  cases,  com- 
bined if  necessary  with  suture  of  the  intraperitoneal  womid  surfaces,  to 
avoid  new  adhesions.  Angerer  and  Ziegler  observed  a  large  traumatic 
cyst  of  the  stomach  wall,  and  cured  it  by  laparotomy  and  puncture. 

The  disturbances  caused  by  a  so-called  *'  hour-glass  "  stomach  may 
in  some  cases  be  remedied  by  performing  gastric  anastomosis  (Wolfler) 
— i.  e.,  establishing  a  communication  between  both  sacs  by  means  of  a 
second  sufliciently  large  opening.  In  cases  of  dilatation  of  the  stom- 
ach, Brandt  diminishes  the  size  of  the  organ  by  infolding  and  suturing 
its  peritoneal  and  muscular  coats  ("  gastroplicatio  "). 

§  106.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Stomach  and  Intestine.— Foreign  bodies 
most  frequently  gain  access  to  the  stomach  and  the  intestinal  canal 
through  the  oesophagus.  The  greatest  variety  of  bodies  have  been 
found,  e8i)ecially  fruit  stones,  splinters  of  bone,  beads,  buttons,  needles, 
artificial  teeth  and  sets  of  teeth,  knives,  forks,  small  spoons,  eU\ 
Stelzner  removed  numerous  pie(res  of  wood  from  the  intestine  of  an 
insane  person.  Schonborn  extracted  from  the  stomach  of  a  hysterical 
patient  a  large,  solid  ball  of  hair  which  was  8hape<l  like  the  stomach, 
and  had  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  woman  luul  long  had  a  habit 
of  eating  her  hair.  Needles  are  often  swallowed  in  large  numbers  by 
hysterical  persons  or  stuck  l)eneath  the  skin.  Fatal  hajmorrliage  from 
the  stomach  has  been  observed  in  conscHjuence  of  swallowing  leeches. 

Other  foreign  bodies,  such  as  bullets  and  knife  blades,  gain  access 
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to  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  through  wounds,  while  others  are  intro- 
iluced  into  the  rectum.  Criminals  in  prison  sometimes  conceal  in  the 
rectum  money  or  instruments  which  they  wish  to  use  in  attempts  to 
escape,  especially  files  or  cases  containing  such  instruments.  Mastur- 
bators  and  prostitutes  not  infrequently  introduce  large  objects  into  the 
rectum  to  increase  the  pleasure  of  coitus.  Other  bodies  are  formed  in 
the  intestine  itself — e.  g.,  faecal  concretions,  resulting  from  the  harden- 
ing of  faecal  masses.  1  removed  from  the  rectum  of  a  tabetic  patient, 
with  great  difficulty,  after  breaking  it  up  with  a  crushing  forceps  and 
with  the  hand,  a  very  hard  fsecal  concretion  as  large  as  the  fist.  One 
sometimes  finds  intestinal  concretions  (enteroliths)  composed  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  also  gallstones  or  renal 
and  vesical  calcuU  which  have  passed  into  the  intestine.  The  intesti- 
nal concretions  (enteroliths)  occur,  according  to  Leube,  in  three  princi- 
pal forms :  1.  Round  concretions,  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut  and  as 
hard  as  stone,  with  concentric  layers  of  a  white,  yellow,  and  brown  col- 
our, consisting  of  magnesium  phosphate,  ammonio-magnesium  phos- 
phate,  and  organic  ingredients.  A  foreign  body  is  often  found  inside 
as  a  nucleus  (gallstone,  fruit  stone,  etc.).  2.  Intestinal  concretions 
resulting  from  the  long-continued  use  of  chalk  or  magnesia — e.  g., 
aimong  persons  who  frequently  take  carbonate  of  magnesia  for  chronic 
constipation.  Friedlander  saw  intestinal  concretions  of  shellac  in  the 
c^a*«  of  a  cabinetmaker  who  frequently  took  a  solution  of  shellac  into 
liis  mouth.  3.  Porous,  semi-soft  concretions,  which  are  composed  of 
interwoven  undigested  vegetable  remains  with  deposits  of  earthy  and 
calcareous  masses.  Many  faecal  concretions  consist  mainly  of  fruit 
stones — e.  g.,  cherry  stones  or  plum  stones.  Thus  Cruveilhier  found 
in  a  man's  large  intestine,  at  an  autopsy,  an  enormous  faecal  concretion 
which  consisted  of  six  hundred  and  seventeen  cherry  stones.  Intesti- 
nal concretions  are  particularly  common  among  horses  and  cattle,  and 
they  here  attain  a  very  large  size. 

The  symptoms  and  the  course  of  forei^  bmlies  in  the  g'a.stro-iiitestinal 
canal  depend  essentially  upon  the  size  and  the  nature  of  the  body.  The  ob- 
jects are  frequently  eliminated  by  vomiting,  or  evacuated  pei*  rectum  without 
doing"  any  harm.  Large  bodies  even  have  passed  through  the  intestinal  tract 
and  been  discharged  per  anum  without  injury.  Nussbaum  mentions  several 
ahnost  incredible  cases.  He  says,  for  example,  that  four  sailor's  knives,  a 
clay  pipe  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  a  silver  fork,  several  large  pieces  of 
gla{»,  a  box  containing  letters,  etc.,  passed  off  in  this  way  2>^^  rectum.  A 
juj^gler  swallowed  a  sword  a  yard  long  which  was  broken  into  three  pieces, 
two  table  knives,  a  razor,  a  flint,  coins,  keys,  etc.  All  passed  off  per  rectum 
without  injury.  An  observation  by  Bloch  which  Esmarch  mentions  in  his 
Diseases  of  the  Rectum  sounds  almost  incredible.     The  following  objects. 
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which  had  been  swallowed  by  an  insane  person,  passed  off  per  rectum  in 
eight  months :  157  shar])«  angular  pieces  of  glass  up  to  five  centimetres  in 
length,  102  brass  i)ins,  150  rusted  iron  nails,  3  large  hairpins,  15  ineees  of 
iron  of  varying  size,  a  large  piece  of  lead,  half  a  brass  shoe  buckle,  and  3 
tent  hooks. 

Often,  however,  the  foreign  bodies  remain  in  the  stomach  or  intestine, 
occasioning  intestinal  obstruction,  and  they  may,  by  perforation  of  the  di- 
gestive tract,  produce  fatal  general  peritonitis.  If  adhesion  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts  takes  place  before  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  the  intestine, 
and  if  an  encapsulaUni  abscess  is  formed,  the  foreign  body  may  in  this  way  \ye 
discharged  spcmtaneously  or  after  incision  of  the  abscess.  Even  large  foreign 
IxKlics,  such  as  knife  blades  and  spoons,  have  thus  worked  their  way  outward 
with  a  favourable  termination  months  after  they  were  swallowed.  Sewing 
needles  can  i>ass  through  the  intestinal  wall  without  causing  a  perforation  of 
the  intestine.  Otto,  in  Copenhagen,  extracted  in  the  course  of  throe  years 
from  the  most  varied  parts  of  the  bo<ly  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  needles 
which  had  been  swallowed  by  a  woman.  Eiloy  removal  nearly  a  thousand 
needl€»s  from  the  vagina,  the  thiglis,  and  other  parts  of  the  hotly,  which  had 
been  swallowe<l  by  an  insane  girl.  Foreign  bodies  sometimes  pass  from  the 
giLstro-intestinal  canal  into  other  organs — e.  g.,  into  the  bladder  after  previ- 
ous adhesion  of  tlie  inte.stine  with  the  latter.  Tlie  abnormal  communication 
thus  formed  between  tlie  intestine  and  the  bladder  either  persists  or  the  fis- 
tula closes.  In  the  bladder  the  body  usually  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a 
calculus,  inasmuch  as  urates  are  deposited  about  it. 

The  forcngn  Ixxlies  remain  lodged  in  the  intestine  at  certain  favourite 
places — e.  g.,  at  the  point  of  flexion  of  the  duodenum,  at  the  Bauhinian  valve, 
in  the  vermiform  appendix,  at  one  of  the  flexures  of  the  large  intestine,  at 
the  so-called  third  sphincter  of  the  rectum,  and  above  the  anal  opening. 
Death  ensues  most  frtniuently.  no  doubt,  from  perforation  of  the  vermiform 
appendix,  in  consecjuence  of  a  small  foreign  body  that  has  entered  it.  The 
fatal  termination  sometinK^  (X'curs  suddenly  later  in  life  in  consequence  of 
perforation  of  the  appendix  with  general  septic  |K*ritonitis. 

The  prognosis  of  foreign  liodies  in  the  gaslro-intestinal  canal  is  always 
dubious.  The  larger,  nioi-e  pointed,  morci  angular,  and  8hari)er  edged  the 
foreign  body  is,  the  mort*  uncertain  is  its  spontaneous  elimination  per  rec- 
tum. That  very  small  Ixnlies  may  cause  death  by  jx^rforation  of  the  vermi- 
form api)endix  is  well  known.  Large  l)<Kli(\s,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often 
pas.sed  without  harm  when  one  would  have  deemed  it  impossible  (see  also 
FortMgn  Bodies*  in  the  R<»ctum). 

Treatment  of  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Oastro-intestinal  Canal — Wlien 
poisons  have  l)een  swallowed,  cither  in  solid  form  or  in  solution — e.  g., 
a  nitrate-of -silver  stick,  snlphurie  acid,  carbolic*  acid,  etc. — the  stomach 
should  be  thorouglily  washed  out  as  quickly  as  ])nssihle  (see  pa^e  84). 
After  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  swallowed,  the  patient  should  in 
addition  drink  salt  water,  in  order  to  [)reci[)itate  chloride  of  silver. 
Poisonous  acids  are  neutralized  by  a  soluti<m  of  bicarbonate  of  soda; 
and  in  case  of  alkalies,  on  the  other  hand,  acids  are  given,  so  as  to 
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form  harmless  salts.  By  giving  oil,  saponification  is  brought  about. 
The  patient  should  always  drink  a  large  amount  of  fluid,  so  as  to  dilute 
as  far  as  possible  the  concentrated  material. 

In  case  of  solid  bodies,  the  treatment  depends  chiefly  upon  their 
size  and  form.  In  case  the  foreign  body  is  large,  pointed,  or  angular, 
can  be  felt  at  a  particular  part  of  the  intestinal  tract,  and  is  such  that 
its  passage  tlirough  the  intestine  is  impossible  or  attended  with  danger, 
gastrotomy  (page  85)  or  enterotomy  (page  121,  §  169)  should  be  per- 
formed and  the  body  extracted  from  the  stomach  or  the  intestine. 
The  passage  of  the  foreign  body  through  the  intestine  and  its  dis- 
charge ^>^r  reetum  should  be  aided  by  giving  abundant  food  calculated 
to  envelop  the  body,  as  it  were — e.  g.,  rice  cooked  in  milk,  potatoes 
prepared  in  various  ways,  beans,  etc.  Cathartics  are  not  advisable. 
If  pain  occurs  anywhere  in  consequence  of  the  impaction  of  the  foreign 
hoAj  and  abscess  formation  is  threatened,  the  development  of  adhe- 
sions should  be  favoured  by  giving  opium.  In  such  cases,  however, 
one  must  not  wait  too  long  before  performing  laparotomy. 

Gastrotomy  is  especially  indicated  when  there  is  a  large,  pointed, 
angular,  sharp-edged  body  in  the  stomach,  whose  harmless  passage 
through  the  intestine  is  improbable,  and  also  when  there  is  severe 
pain,  or  when  abscess  formation  and  perforation  of  the  stomach  are 
threatened. 

The  same  indications  hold  good  for  the  operative  removal  of  the 
foreign  body  by  enterotomy.  In  case  of  intestinal  obstruction,  and 
when  perforation  of  the  intestine  and  general  peritonitis  already  ex- 
ists, one  should  endeavour  to  save  the  patient  by  performing  laparot- 
omy as  quickly  as  possible.  Laparotomy  may  likewise  become  neces- 
sary in  case  of  abnormal  communication  between  the  intestine  and  the 
bladder,  for  instance,  with  the  serious  disturbances  conditioned  there- 
upon. In  case  of  an  abscess  about  the  foreign  body,  which  is  not  Jis 
yet  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall,  the  operation  may  be  performed 
in  two  stages — that  is,  laparotomy  is  performed  and  adhesions  brought 
about  between  the  abscess  and  the  abdominal  wall,  and  then,  after  from 
four  to  six  days,  the  former  is  opened.  The  removal  of  a  foreign  body 
from  an  abscess,  which  is  already  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall  or 
even  lies  within  the  latter,  may  be  very  simple.  Upon  incision  of  the 
abscess,  the  foreign  body  often  appears  at  once. 

XalfoniiatioilS  of  the  Intestilie. — Lar^  defects  and  even  complete  absence 
of  the  intestines  have  been  occasionally  observed  in  certain  monstrosities 
(acardiaci).  We  have  already  mentioned  (§154,  page  11)  the  development 
of  defects  from  the  constriction  of  intestine  within  a  conjifenital  uml)ilical 
hernia,  also  ectopia  of  the  abdominal  organs,  and  Meckel's  diverticulum. 
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Ilegardiiig  the  abnormal  position  of  the  intestines  in  cases  of  congenital 
hernia,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  latter.  We  shall  take  up  congenital  mal- 
formations of  the  rectum  and  the  anus  more  in  detail  in  connection  with 
the  surgery  of  the  rectum. 

(For  injuries  of  the  intestine,  see  §§  156  and  160.) 

§  167.  Inflammatoxy  Processes  in  and  about  the  Intestines. — Of  the 
inflammatory  processes  in  and  about  the  intestines  we  shall  here  take 
up  only  those  which  are  of  surgical  interest,  and  these  only  in  so 
far  as  they  cause  perforation  of  the  intestine  with  localized  or  general 
I)eritoniti8. 

Perforations  of  the  intestine  are  caused  by  injuries  (see  §§  155, 15f>), 
acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  intestines,  terminating  in  ulcer- 
ation— e.  g.,  typhoid  fever,  tubercular  enteritis,  diphtheritic  inflamma- 
tion, and  by  foreign  bodies,  etc.  After  perforation  of  the  intestine 
there  is  either  a  free  escape  of  the  intestinal  contents  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  with  general  septic  peritonitis,  or  the  site  of  the  perfora- 
tion is  shut  oflE  by  adhesions  with  the  neighbouring  organs,  especially 
with  the  surrounding  intestinal  coils  and  the  abdominal  wall,  and  a  cir- 
cumscribed fcecal  abscess  ensues.  Such  inflammations  leading  to  per- 
foration of  the  intestine  occur  at  all  parts  of  the  same,  especially  in 
the  duodenum  (duodenitis),  in  the  ileum  (ileitis),  in  the  ccecum  and  the 
vermiform  appendix  (typhlitis,  perityphlitis,  and  appendicitis),  in  the 
large  intestine  (colitis),  and  in  the  rectum  (proctitis  and  periproctitis). 
Regarding  the  latter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  surgery  of  the 
rectum. 

Perityphlitis  and  Appendicitis. — The  inflammations  of  the  caecum 
and  the  vermiform  appendix  and  their  vicinity,  known  as  typhlitis, 
perityphlitis,  and  appendicitis,  are  of  special  surgical  interest.  Of  the 
inflammations  of  the  caecum  (typhlitis),  those  which  lead  to  ulceration 
are  the  most  important  surgically,  and  may  occur  with  or  without 
inflammation  of  the  vermiform  appendix.  The  latter  is  more  fre- 
quently, however,  the  starting  point  of  the  inflammation.  We  desig- 
nate the  inflammatory  proceiis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  caecum  aa 
perityphlitis.  The  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  which  unites 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  caecum  with  the  iliac  fascia  is  also  called, 
after  Virchow,  paratyphlitis.  The  anatomy  of  the  ciecum  and  the 
vermiform  appendix  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  pathology  of 
typhlitis  and  perityphlitis  or  paratyphlitis.  The  (»itcum  forms  anatomi- 
cally no  separate  division  of  the  intestinal  tract,  but  reprcsentB  merely 
the  beginning  of  the  large  intestine.  It  is  usually,  like  the  vermifonn 
appendix,  coujpletely  covered  by  ]>eritonii3um,  or  the  latter  may  be 
absent  on  its  posterior  surface.     The  appendix  has  an  average  length 
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•  of  eight  and  a  qnarter  centimetres,  and  reaches  its  greatest  length 
l>etween  the  tenth  and  thirtieth  years.  The  partial  or  complete  oblit- 
eration of  the  appendix  should  not  be  regarded  as  pathological,  bat  as 
a  physiological  change  which  increases  with  the  age  of  the  individual. 
Out  of  one  hundred  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  there  were 
thirty-two  in  which  the  lumen  of  the  appendix  was  partially  or  com- 
pletely obliterated,  while  in  those  over  sixty  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
were  in  different  stages  of  obliteration  (Ribbert).  The  anomalies  in 
the  position  of  the  appendix  are  of  great  interest.  It  either  lies  free 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  frequently  behind  the  caecum  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  large  intestine,  and  is  either  intraperitoneal  or  partially 
or  wholly  extraperitoneal  (G.  J.  Turner).  Inflammations  in  the  ileo- 
cecal region  formerly  called  perityphlitis  usually  originate  in  the 
appendix,  and  take  the  form  of  a  localized  peritonitis.  The  term 
appendicitis  is  hence  more  exact  than  perityphlitis.  We  distinguish 
acute  and  chronic  catarrhal  and  ulcerative  or  gangrenous  (perforative) 
appendicitis.  The  view  that  a  typhlitis  can  be  caused  by  impaction  of 
fieces  is  no  longer  tenable.  ParatyphUtis  (Virchow)  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  retroperitoneal  phlegmon  which  has  usually  originated  from  in- 
flammation and  perforation  of  a  vermiform  appendix  that  is  situated 
extraperitoneally  behind  the  ccBcum.  The  appendix  is  very  prone  to 
inflammation,  whether  it  be  that  small  foreign  bodies  become  lodged 
in  it  or  that  inflammation  of  an  adjacent  part  of  the  intestine  extends 
to  it.  Small  bodies  in  particular — such  as  grape  seeds,  apple  seeds, 
small  cherry  stones — easily  enter  its  lumen  and  give  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  small  fa?cal  concretions  which  erode  and  perforate  its  wall  and 
lead  to  localized  or  general  peritonitis.  People  in  perfect  health  often 
die  very  suddenly  in  this  way  from  general  septic  peritonitis.  Inflam- 
mations of  the  cfficum  which  extend  to  the  appendix  are  likewise 
either  catarrhal  or  ulcerative,  or  they  may  be  tubercular,  dysenteric, 
or  typhoidal.  Kocher  and  I^ng  observed  two  cases  of  actinomycotic 
perityphHtis.  Complete  gangrene  of  the  appendix  sometimes  occurs. 
A  retention  cyst  tilled  with  mucus  occasionally  ensues  from  adhesion 
and  obUteration  of  the  oi)ening  of  the  appendix  (appendicitis  oblit- 
erans), or,  in  case  of  retention  of  pus  and  septic  material,  it  may  come 
suddenly  to  perforation  and  general  peritonitis. 

Perforative  appendicitis  results  either  in  general  septic  peritonitis 
or  in  the  formation  of  a  localized  appendicular  abscess.  The  course 
of  the  latter  may  be  very  chronic.  A  localized  abscess  may  also 
occur  without  perforation  of  the  appendix,  being  due,  for  example, 
to  catarrhal  ulcers,  to  the  absorption  of  the  pus  cocci  by  means  of 
the  lymphatics,  etc.     These  encapsulated  abscesses  may  rupture  into 
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the  peritoneal  cavity,  tlie  iiitestiDe,  the  bladder,  or  externally  throufjh 
the  abdominal  wall.  Tliey  sometimes  spread  upward  or  downwanl, 
following  the  loose  connective-tissue  septa,  like  other  gravitation  ab- 
scesses. They  sometimes  descend  into  the  pelvis  or  the  iliac  fossa, 
and  even  farther  on  to  the  thigh.  In  one  case  upon  which  I  operated 
the  abscess,  which  was  as  large  as  the  fist,  was  on  the  left  side,  so 
that  it  was  opened  here  above  Poupart's  ligament.  Appendicular 
abscesses  not  infrequently  extend  upward  behind  the  caecum  as  far  hs 
the  diaphragm,  and  on  farther  into  the  thoracic  cavity.  Large  sub- 
phrenic faical  abscesses  (pyopneumothorax  subphrenicus)  may  develop, 
followed,  after  rupture  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  by  empyema  (fsecal 
fistulffi  of  the  thorax).  In  other  cases  an  empyema  develops  in  con- 
junction with  perforative  appendicitis  by  infection  along  the  lymph 
passages,  without  any  a])parent  continuous  connection  between  the  two 
processes.  The  course  of  appendicitis  is  extremely  varied,  being  some- 
times very  acute  and  then  again  very  chronic,  much  as  in  carcinoma 
of  the  intestine,  for  example.  In  every  case  of  inflammation  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  caecum  and  the  appendix  a  rectal  examination  should 
be  made. 

As  regards  the  prognosis  of  appendicitis  the  views  are  very  diver- 
gent. Healing  takes  place  by  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  inflamma- 
tory exudate,  encapsulation  and  absorption  of  small  abscesses  with  dis- 
appearance of  the  appendix,  etc.  Large  abscesses,  however,  never 
disappear  spontaneously.  Recurrent  attacks  extending  over  a  long 
period  sometimes  occur.  These  recurrences  are  mainly  the  result  of 
an  incomplete  spontaneous  cure. 

Subphrenic  ftecal  abstresses  may  develop  after  perforation  of  almost 
any  portion  of  the  giistro-intestinal  canal.  I  have  already  mentioned 
(vol.  ii,  §  124,  page  i'AH)  a  case  of  subphrenic  faecal  abscess  which  had 
probably  develojKjd  from  perforation  of  the  duodenum,  and  which  I 
cured  by  thoracotomy  after  it  had  ruptured  into  the  thoracic  cavity. 

The  symptomatology  of  intestinal  i)erf()ration  varies  according  as 
general  or  localized  peritonitis  follows.  In  case  of  localized  perit^niitis 
the  area  involved  is  painful,  especially  on  pal[)ati()n,  and  the  jxircussion 
note  is  usually  dull.  If  the  circumsc'ribed  abscess  contains  gas,  or  is 
covered  by  intestines,  the  percussion  note  is  usually  without  peculiarity — 
that  is,  tympanitic.  There  is  always  more  or  less  marked  fever  pres- 
ent. The  nearer  the  focus  of  inflammation  lies  to  the  abdominal  wall, 
the  more  is  the  latter  infiltrated.  The  most  important  symptoms,  how- 
ever, are  always  those  on  the  part  of  the  intestine  itself.  Symptoms 
of  stenosis,  sometimes  amounting  even  to  conij^lete  occlusion  of  the 
bowel,  always  attend  intestinal  {>erf oration.     This  stenosis  of  the  in- 
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testine  is  conditioned  in  part  upon  the  local  compression  of  one  or 
several  intestinal  coils  by  the  inflammatory  tumour,  the  abscess,  and  in 
part  upon  flexion  or  fixation  of  tlie  intestine  in  case  of  local  or  general 
peritonitis.  Severe  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  may  appear 
very  quickly,  in  consequence  of  the  stenosis  or  complete  occlusion  of 
the  intestine — that  is,  faecal  vomiting,  driimlike  distention  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  rapid  collapse,  such  as  is  characteristic  of  general  peritonitis. 
In  all  such  cases  the  differential  diagnosis  with  reference  to  the  real 
cause  of  the  obstruction  is  often  very  difficult,  and  it  is  frequently  the 
case  that  only  laparotomy  or  the  autopsy  can  determine  whether  it  is  a 
case  of  perforation  of  the  intestine  or  of  internal  strangulation  caused 
by  volvulus  or  intussusception,  etc.  (see  §  168,  page  112). 

With  reference  to  the  symptomatology  of  subphrenic  fsecal  ab- 
scesses (pyopneumothorax  subphrenicus)  and  rupture  of  the  same  into 
the  thoracic  cavity  (pleura,  lungs,  mediastinum,  i)cricardium),  the  reader 
\A  referred  to  vol.  ii,  §  124,  page  094.  The  fistulous  communications 
between  the  thoi^acnc  and  peritoneal  cavities  resulting  from  perforation 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  are  there  mentioned  also. 

Aside  from  perforation  into  adjacent  organs  and  erosion  of  large 
blood-vessels,  rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  secondary  gen- 
eral peritonitis  is  always  to  be  feared  in  connection  with  circumscribed 
encapsulated  fiecal  abscesses. 

The  treatment  of  perforation  of  the  intestine  resulting  in  a  circum- 
8cril>ed  fjecAl  abscess  or  general  septic  peritonitis  confonns  to  the  same 
principle  that  we  have  given  (§  158,  page  38)  for  the  treatment  of 
peritonitis.  In  case  of  a  faecal  abscess  that  is  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
wall,  incision  and  drainage  are  sufficient.  The  reader  is  referred  for 
the  technique  of  laparotomy  in  case  of  j)erforation  of  the  intestine,  at- 
tended by  general  i)eritonitis,  to  page  38  and  j)ageK  45-47.  The  opening 
in  the  intestine  is  finally  closed  by  Lembert  sutures  after  freshening 
the  lK)rders  of  the  defect,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  rese(*t  the  entire 
diseased  portion  of  the  intestine  and  unite  the  ends  by  circular  enter- 
orrhaphy  (see  §  109,  page  121  ff..  Technique  of  Intestinal  Suture).  In 
case  of  jjerforation  of  the  appendix  the  latter  is  removed.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  search  for  an  intestinal  perforation,  the  reiider  is  referred 
to  pages  117.  We  shall  take  up  more  in  detail  the  treiitment  of  fnecal 
fistulse  on  page 

The  treatment  of  tyj)hlitis,  perityphlitis,  and  appendicitis  has  been  of 
late  the  subject  of  animated  discussion  (Bergmann,  Mikulicz,  Sonncn- 
burg,  etc.).  Some  surgeons,  including  Sonnenburg  and  Kiinmiel,  have 
taken  ground  in  favour  of  early  operative  treatment  in  case  of  evident 
tumour  formation  or  suppuration  in  the  vicinity  of  the  appendix.     Other 
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surgeons  favour  an  expectant  treatment  (opium,  ice,  etc.).  The  advis- 
ability or  inadvisability  of  operating  lias  to  be  decided  for  each  case.  I 
am  in  favour,  generally  speaking,  of  early  operation  in  case  of  evident 
localized  inflammation — i.  e.,  tumour  formation  or  exudation  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  appendix.  By  waiting  too  long  one  often  loses  the  pos- 
sibility of  saving  the  patient.  In  fifty-two  of  Sonnenburg's  cases  oper- 
ated on  early,  pus  was  found  in  every  one.  In  cases  of  recurrent  appendi- 
citis an  operation  is,  in  my  opinion,  indicated  if  there  are  frequent  attacks 
and  constant  disturbances  are  present,  even  in  the  interval.  The  prog- 
nosis of  0|>erative  interference  is  then  usually  favourable,  and  the  appen- 
dix should  be  removed.  Out  of  eighty  cases  operated  on  by  Sonnenburg, 
twenty  were  recurrent.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  surgeon  is  often 
called  in  too  late  for  the  treatment  of  appendicitis.  It  would  be  far 
preferable  if  its  treatment  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon. 
The  operation  consists  in  evacuating  the  abscess  after  an  exploratory 
puncture,  finding  the  appendix,  and,  when  practicable,  removing  it 
completely.  The  operation  may  be  performed  in  two  stages.  The 
cutaneous  incision  begins  close  to  the  bone,  just  above  the  anterior  in- 
ferior spine,  and  runs  with  a  slight  curve  to  about  the  middle  of  Pou- 
part's  ligament.  Through  this  incision  one  can  easily  reach  the  ordi- 
nary periappendicular  abscess,  as  well  as  any  pus  lying  beliind  the 
caecum  and  colon,  particularly  if  the  peritoneum  is  separated  suffi- 
ciently from  the  iliacus  nniscle.  Any  pus  that  has  burrowed  upward 
along  the  colon  toward  the  liver  or  downward  about  the  bladder  and 
rectum  can  be  removed  through  the  same  incision.  The  after-treat- 
ment consists  in  packing  the  cavity  with  iodoform  gauze.  Bryant 
recommends  making  the  incision  farther  backward  between  the  ante- 
rior superior  spine  and  the  lumbar  region,  where  one  can  reach  the 
abscess  more  easily  and  provide  better  drainage.  Older  abscesses 
should  be  incised  where  the  fluctuation  is  most  distinct.  In  one  old 
case  upon  which  I  operated  the  abscess  was  on  the  left  side,  so  that  I 
made  the  opening  above  Ponpart's  liijament  on  this  side. 

Tumours  of  the  Intestine. — The  most  important  form  of  tumour  of 
the  intestine  is  the  carcinoma.  It  docs  not  occur  here  so  frequently, 
however,  as  in  the  stomach.  (Carcinoma  of  the  small  intestine  is  the 
least  fre<iuent,  that  of  the  rectum  and  the  hirge  intestine  the  most  so. 
The  flexures  of  the  colon  arc  especially  likely  to  he  affected,  particu- 
larly the  sigmoid  flexure.  It  is  j)ossibIc  that  the  greater  mechanical 
friction  of  the  fcecal  masses  at  these  portions  of  the  large  intestine  is 
of  importance  in  connection  with  the  development  of  carcinoma. 
Adenomata  usually  develop  first  sometimes  in  the  form  of  polj^pous 
growths,  which  then  gradually  pass  over  into  carcinomata.     Of  the 
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single  forms  of  carcinoma,  the  carcinoma  simplex  and  the  scirrhns 
seem  to  be  the  most  rare,  while  the  colloid  carcinoma  is  comparatively 
frequent.  Carcinoma  of  the  intestine  usually  presents,  on  gross  exami- 
nation, circumscribed,  mostly  soft  nodules,  or  in  other  cases  papillary 
growths  extending  over  a  large  area.  Cancerous  infiltration  of  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  intestine  occurs  rather  early  in  connection  with 
the  circumsc^ribed  nodules  as  well  as  with  the  diffuse  growths.  This 
is  sometimes  extreme,  so  that  the  involved  intestine  becomes  rigid  and 
thick -walled  for  a  considerable  distance.  There  is  almost  always  a 
pronounced  destruction  of  the  carcinomatous  tissue,  amounting,  it  may 
l>e,  to  complete  j^rf oration  of  the  ulcer.  The  intestine  is  frequently 
adherent  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  the  retroperitoneal  glands  are 
often  affected. 

For  a  description  of  carcinoma  of  the  rectum  and  the  anus  the 
reader  is  referred  to  §  179. 

Other  tumours  of  the  intestine  are  rare  in  comparison  with  car- 
cinoma. Fibromata  and  lipomata  sometimes  occur,  and  angeiomata, 
myomata,  and  sarcomata  are  still  more  uncommon.  Primary  sarcomata 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  small  intestine.  Besides  three  of  his  own, 
Madelung  collected  eleven  cases  from  literature.  They  are  mostly 
round -celled  sarcomata,  and  always  develop  in  the  submucous  layer. 
The  diseased  part  of  the  intestine  is  not  constricted  as  in  carcinoma, 
but  dilated,  in  consequence  of  the  early  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat. 
The  pain  is  therefore  slight,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  impair- 
ment of  the  general  health  is  striking.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
disease  does  not  last  more  than  nine  months  (Madelung,  Baltzer). 
Tumours  of  the  connective-tissue  type  are  sometimes  observed  also 
in  the  form  of  polyps,  by  which  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents 
may  be  more  or  less  impeded.  Complete  occlusion  of  the  intestine  may 
also  occur,  when,  for  example,  a  fibrous  or  sarcomatous  pedunculated 
tumour  is  dragged  down  by  fsecal  masses,  so  that  a  complete  invagi- 
nation of  the  intestine  occurs.  By  the  rupture  of  the  pedicle  of  a 
tumour  and  the  evacuation  of  the  latter  per  rectum  a  spontaneous  cure 
mav  be  effected. 

Symptoms  similar  to  those  attending  destructive  neoplasms  such  as 
careinomata  may  also  be  occasioned  by  gummata,  tuberculosis,  and 
actinomycosis.  Tuberculosis  of  the  intestine,  which  leads  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  ulcers  to  stricture  of  the  gut,  is  observed  especially  among 
young  persons.  It  runs  a  chronic  course,  and  is  characterized  by  fre- 
quent attacks  of  colic  (F.  Konig). 

•   Another  form  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  intestine  which  should 
be  distinguished  from  general  tuberculosis  of  the  intestinal  tract  is  the 
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local  tuberculosis  of  the  ileo-cffical  region,  a  favourite  place  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  direct  infection 
by  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  intestinal  contents,  and  is  characterized  ana- 
tomically by  thickening  and  induration  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine 
with  the  formation  of  ulcers.  Tlie  disease  frequently  leads  aside  from 
stricture  to  perforation  of  the  c«ecum  or  the  appendix,  followed  by 
peritonitis,  fistute,  etc.  Clinically,  tubercular  disease  of  this  region 
runs  a  course  similar  to  recurrent  appendicitis  or  a  tumour. 

Tumours  of  the  intestine  are  often  accessible  to  diagnosis  only 
when  they  have  reached  a  considerable  size  and  interfere  with  the 
passage  of  fteces,  or  may  be  felt  externally  in  consequence  of  their 
superficial  location.  Aside  from  tumours  of  the  rectum,  which  are  to 
1)0  spoken  of  later  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  rectum,  the  new 
growths  of  the  intestine  are  usually  very  movable  tumours  when  they 
are  not  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall.  They  may  therefore  be  easily 
mistaken  for  a  floating  kidney,  for  example.  The  characteristic  form 
of  the  kidney,  however,  is  an  indication  of  the  latter.  In  malignant 
tumours,  such  as  carcinoma  and  sarcoma,  the  rapidly  increasing 
cachexia  soon  becomes  prominent,  as  well  as  the  symptoms  of  obstruc- 
tion of  the  intestine.  The  diflFerential  diagnosis  between  a  neoplasm 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  caecum  is  often  very  difficult. 

The  treatment  of  intestinal  tumours,  particularly  carcinomata  and 
sarcomata,  consists  in  their  earliest  possible  extirpation  with  corre- 
sponding resection  of  the  intestine.  Benign  tumours  should  also  re- 
ceive tliis  radical  treatment  as  soon  as  thev  occasion  serious  ol>8truction 
of  the  intestine,  liesection  of  the  intestine  is  the  more  easily  accom- 
plished the  more  movable  the  involved  part  is — for  example,  the  small 
intestine  and  the  transverse  colon.  Resection  of  the  caecum,  the  as- 
cending colon,  and  the  descending  colon,  are  the  most  difficult.  Gan- 
grene of  the  intestine  at  the  last-named  parts  is  also  to  be  feared  after 
resection  in  consequence  of  traction  on  the  short  mesentery  (Bill- 
roth, Konig).  In  carcinoma  and  other  diseases  of  the  caecum  one 
may  divide  the  ileum  transversely,  close  the  eflEerent  end,  and  then 
either  unite  the  aflEerent  end  perpendicularly  to  a  slit  in  the  colon,  or 
close  the  afferent  piece  and  suture  it  U)  the  colon  along  a  longitudinal 
incision  in  each  (ileo-colostomy — Senn,  I)avies-(\)lley,  and  others). 
In  all  cases  in  which  a  diseased  portion  of  the  hitestine  can  not  be  ex- 
tirpated, lateral  anastomosis  above  and  below  the  diseased  part  comes 
into  consideration  (see  §  161>,  page  V2i)).  One  may  also  shut  oflF  the 
diseased  portion  completely  from  the  rest  of  the  intestine,  and  close 
both  ends  (see  page  127).  If  seri(»us  obstruction  already  exists  in  con- 
nection with  a  tumour  of  the  intestine,  it  is  no  doubt  better  to  make 
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firet  an  artificial  anus  above  the  stricture,  because  such  patients  do  not 
generally  survive  the  long  duration  of  a  resection  of  the  intestine. 
The  extiq>ation  of  the  tumour  may  then  be  undertaken  later,  when  the 
patient  is  in  a  better  condition,  and  also  the  closure  of  the  artificial 
anus.  Another  way  is  to  extirpate  the  carcinoma  immediately  and 
then  suture  the  two  ends  of  the  intestine  into  the  wound  and  utilize 
them  as  an  artificial  anus,  which  can  be  healed  later  by  detachment  of 
the  intestine  and  intestinal  suture.  Koeber]6  resected  successfully  in 
this  way  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine  two  metres  long,  which  had 
l>ec?ome  impassable  in  consequence  of  strictures,  sutured  the  ends  of 
the  intestine  into  the  abdominal  wound,  and  then  later  did  away  with 
the  artificial  anus. 

For  the  technique  of  intestinal  suture  and  resection,  see  §  169,  pages 
l:if  I  and  124.  For  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  (enterostomy),  see 
page  127  ff.  For  the  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  rectum,  see  §§ 
179,  180. 

§  168.  Intestinal  Obstmetion. — ^We  have  repeatedly  alluded  to  in- 
testinal obstruction — e.  g.,  when  treating  of  inflammatory  processes  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  in  connection  with  injuries  of  the  diaphragm  and 
the  abdomen,  foreign  bodies  and  tumours  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal, 
etc.  We  shall  here  take  up  the  different  forms  of  this  condition  con- 
nectedly, including,  however,  only  those  forms  which  may  be  desig- 
nated as  "  internal  strangulation,"  as  opposed  to  the  strangulation  or 
ol>struetion  occurring  in  external  hernia.  The  latter  variety  will  be 
described  under  Hernia. 

I.  Congenital  atresia  of  the  intestine  occurs  most  frequently  at  the 
rectum  and  anus.  Regarding  imperforate  anus,  with  or  without  clo- 
aca formation — that  is,  with  or  without  an  abnormal  communication 
l»etween  the  rectum  and  the  bladder,  the  urethra  or  the  vagina — the 
reader  is  referred  to  Surgery  of  the  Rectum  (§  171). 

Congenital  stenosis  or  occlusion  of  the  small  intestine  is  much  more 
rare  than  atresia  ani,  and  that  of  the  colon  is  rarer  still.  In  the  small 
intestine,  complete  or  only  partial  membranous  occlusion  of  the  duo- 
denum and  of  the  ileum  have  been  most  frequently  observed,  also 
occlusion  by  volvulus  in  consequence  of  torsion  of  the  umlrilical  cord. 
Congenital  stenosis  or  occlusion  may  occur  in  the  large  intestine,  par- 
ticularly in  the  vicinity  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  as  the  result  of  volvulus 
following  fcetal  inflammation  of  the  mesentery. 

II.  Acquired  stenosis  or  occlusion  of  the  intestine  is  much  more 
frequent  than  the  congenital,  and  it  is  this  that  is  of  especial  surgical 
interest.  It  arises  from  very  varied  pathological  processes ;  especially 
from  inflammations  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  the  intestine  and  its 
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Burroundings,  from  new  growths,  from  a  change  in  form  and  position 
of  the  intestine — e.  g.,  from  volvulus,  from  the  invagination  of  an  upper 
segment  of  the  intestine  into  a  lower  one  (intussusception),  and  finally 
in  the  course  of  external  and  internal  hemifle.  Two  main  claases  of 
intestinal  obstruction  may  be  distinguished :  (1)  Those  forms  which 
arise  from  contraction  or  occlusion  of  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  from 
within,  and  (2)  those  produced  from  without  by  pressure  or  flexion. 

A  constriction  or  occlusion  of  the  lumen  of  the  gut  from  within  is 
occasioned  usually  by  cicatricial  contractions  and  thickenings  following 
the  healing  of  intestinal  ulcers,  by  tumours  in  the  interior  of  the  intes- 
tine, by  foreign  bodies,  by  intestinal  concretions,  by  gallstones,  by  accu- 
mulated fffices,  and  also  by  intussusception. 

Intuuuaoeption. — In  intussusception  an  upper  segment  of  the  intes- 
tine is  invaginated  into  a  lower  one,  the  reverse  seldom  occurring. 
The  process  may  be  compared  to  the  infolding  of  the  tip  of  a  glove- 
finger  into  the  remaining  part  of 
I  \  the  latter.     The  intussusception 

is  usually  single  (Fig.  444, 1),  less 
often  double  (Fig.  444,  II)  ;  that 
is,  the  upper  segment  of  the  in- 
testine is  invaginated  once  more 
into  the  portion  below.  Even 
triple  invaginations  are  said  to 
have  occurred,  so  that  seven  in- 
testinal walls  lay  one  over  an- 
other. In  the  ordinary  single 
invagination  there  are  three  con- 
centric cylinders  of  bowel  (Fig. 
444,  I).  The  external  cylinder  is  chilled,  after  Rokitansky,  the  sheath 
{hitn«sHsriinenH\  the  invaginated  one  the  intusmisreptvjn.  The  me- 
sentery also  is  carried  in  with  the  invaginated  portion,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  the  site  of  invagination  is  correspondingly  distorted 
and  kinkeil. 

Intussusception  occurs  most  fre(iuently  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
ileum  of  children.  One  half  of  all  intussusceptions  o<*cur,  according  to 
Leichtenstem,  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  year,  and  about  one  quarter 
of  the  cases  are  observed  in  the  first  year.  The  cause  of  the  invagi- 
nation is  not  always  apparent.  It  results  most  fre<inently  from  relax- 
ation or  paresis  of  a  certain  ]>ortion  of  the  intestinal  wall,  in  conse- 
quence of  inflammation,  so  that,  as  a  result  of  the  i>eristalsis,  the  upi)er 
segment  is  pushed  into  the  jmretic  ix)rtion.  The  length  of  the  invagi- 
nation is  very  variable.     It  is  sometimes  extensive,  so  that  a  large 
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fHirtion  of  the  small  intestine  is  involved.  As  has  been  said,  intus- 
susception is  observed  most  frequently  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  small 
intestine,  that  of  tlie  ileum  with  the  csecum  into  the  large  intestine  (ileo- 
cecal intussusception)  being  very  common.  This  ileo-caecal  intussus- 
ception is  sometimes  very  extensive,  so  that  the  lowest  part  of  the 
small  intestine  with  the  ccecum  is  pushed  farther  and  farther  on  into 
the  large  intestine  until  it  reaches  the  sigmoid  flexure  or  even  the 
rectum. 

As  a  result  of  intussusception  with  compression  of  and  traction 
upon  the  intestine  and  the  mesentery,  corresponding  disturbances  in 
the  circulation  of  the  intestinal  wall  and  occlusion  of  the  lumen  occur 
which  increase  with  the  continuation  of  the  invagination.  The  final 
result  is  variable.  A  cure  sometimes  ensues  from  spontaneous  reduc- 
tion of  the  invagination.  In  other  cases  a  permanent  stenosis  of  the 
intestine  results  from  adhesion  of  the  opposed  serous  surfaces  (see 
Fig-  444,  x).  Or,  again,  a  larger  or  smaller  piece  of  the  intestine  may 
become  gangrenous  in  consequence  of  circulatory  disturbances.  This 
gangrene  either  leads  to  perforation  of  the  intestine  with  circum- 
scribed or  diffuse  septic  peritonitis,  or  no  perforation  occurs  but  adhe- 
sions are  formed  between  the  opposed  serous  surfaces  of  the  upper 
and  lower  segments  at  xx,  Fig.  444,  and  the  gangrenous  portion  of  the 
invaginated  intestine  sloughs  away  and  is  discharged  per  rectum. 

The  course  of  intussusception  is  sometimes  very  acute,  and  some- 
times more  chronic,  lasting  for  weeks,  months,  or  years.  The  acute 
course  is  most  common,  and  many  patients  die  from  obstruction  and 
perforation  of  the  intestine  with  very  acute  symptoms.  Leichtenstem, 
basing  his  calculation  upon  557  cases,  estimates  the  mortality  of  intus- 
susception at  seventy-three  per  cent.  In  view  of  this  high  death-rate, 
prompt  operative  interference  is  surely  justified  (II.  Braun).  Gan- 
grene and  elimination  of  the  intussusceptum — that  is,  the  attempt,  as 
it  were,  of  Nature  to  effect  a  cure — was  observed,  according  to  Leichten- 
Btem,  in  149  cases.  Of  these  patients,  forty -one  per  cent  died.  When 
recovery  ensues,  it  is  either  complete,  especially  in  case  of  reduction  of 
the  invagination,  or  there  remain  behind  stenosis  and  adhesions  of  the 
intestine  with  corresponding  disturbances,  especially  pain  and  fsecal 
accumulation.  When  intussusception  takes  a  chronic  course  there  is 
sometimes  observed,  in  consequence  of  disturbances  of  nutrition  and 
faecal  obstruction,  an  increasing  marasmus,  with  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys,  so  that,  as  the  result  of  this 
cachexia,  one  may  suspect  a  malignant  tumour  of  the  intestine. 

In  another  category  of  cases  the  intestinal  obstruction  is  condi- 
tioned upon  compression  of  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  from  without — 
62 
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e.  g.,  by  a  tumour  of  the  ovary,  uterus,  spleen,  liver,  kidney,  or  pan- 
creas, or  by  an  abscess.  Here  belongs  also  the  stenosis  of  tbe  intestine 
resulting  from  a  cbange  in  its  form  and  position — e.  g.,  from  new 
growths,  abscesses,  etc. 

In  the  course  of  apoplexy  and  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system 
in  general,  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  are'occasionally  observed, 
resulting  from  the  diminished  or,  at  some  part,  wholly  suspended  peris- 
talsis. Intestinal  obstruction  also  occurs  from  embolism  or  thrombosis 
of  the  mesenteric  artery  and  vein — e.  g.,  after  injuries,  or  from  inflam- 
matory processes  in  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  and  it  may  be 
accompanied  by  gangrene  of  a  corresponding  part  of  the  intestine 
(Frankenhauser,  Adenot). 

Volvnlui^  or  torsion,  of  the  intestine  is  an  important  cause  of  inter- 
nal strangulation.  In  this  condition  a  portion  of  the  intestine  forms 
a  loop  whose  sides  cross  one  another  at  the  place  of  insertion  of  the 
mesentery.  The  intestine  then  becomes  fixed  in  this  abnormal  posi- 
tion partly  by  other  intestinal  coils  and  partly  by  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
tended portion  of  the  intestine  that  is  involved.  It  occurs  most  fre- 
quently at  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  and  at  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The 
causes  are  external  contusions  of  the  intestine  and  the  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  intestine  when  it  is  unequally  filled.  Those  persons  are 
especially  predisposed  to  volvulus,  according  to  Kiittner,  who  have  an 
abnormally  long  and  relaxed  small  intestine  with  an  elongated  mesen- 
tery. The  intestine  of  the  Russians,  according  to  Kiittner  and  Gruber, 
is,  in  consequence  probably  of  their  abundant  vegetable  diet,  longer  than 
that  of  most  nationalities,  and  these  authors  explain  in  this  way  the 
comparatively  great  frequency  of  volvulus  among  the  Eussian  popula- 
tion. All  persons  also  with  a  dilated  peritoneal  cavity  and  relaxed  ab- 
dominal wall,  such  as  women  who  have  frequently  or  recently  borne 
children,  are  predisposed  to  volvulus.  In  consequence  of  twisting  of  tlie 
gut,  circulatory  disturbances  naturally  arise  in  the  inteetinal  loop  that  is 
constricted,  w^hich  may  amount  to  gangrene  and  perforation  of  the  in- 
testine. The  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction,  consisting  of  faecal 
vomiting  and  rapidly  increasing  collapse,  appear  very  quickly  in  con- 
nection ^vith  volvulus.  Death  follows  either  from  collapse  caused  by 
the  obstruction,  from  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  resulting  from 
the  extreme  distention  of  the  abdominal  (»a\nty,  or  from  ^neral  septic 
peritonitis,  due  to  gangrene  and  perforation  of  the  intestine.  Volvu- 
lus of  the  small  intestine  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  sometimes  results,  in 
case  of  a  sufticiently  long  mesentery  and  mesocolon,  in  the  formation 
of  a  knot.  How  does  this  knot  arise  ?  A  loop  is  first  fonned  by  axial 
rotation— e.  g.,  of  the  sigmoid  flexure — and  the  neck  or  the  fixed  point 
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of  this  twigted  loop  is  then  Burrounded  by  a  coil  of  small  intestine,  espe- 
cially of  the  ileum.  Sometimes  also  a  portion  of  the  ileum  lying  above 
alips  between  the  limbs  of  the  original  loop.     In  precisely  the  same 

way,  by  a  reversed  process,  the  kuot  may  be  made 

by  the  sigmoid  flexure  after  primary  volvulus  of 

the  ileum.    The  former  knot 

formations  lie,  corresponding 

to  the  location  of  the  sigmoid 

flexure,  in  the  region  of  the 

left  eacro-iliac    synchoudro- 

sis,  the  latter  near  the  third 

or  fourth   lumbar  vertebra. 

These    two    kinds   of    knot 

fonnation  are,  of  course,  not 

Fio.  MS.— iDicniRl  Biran-     the  onlv  oncs.    Various  other 

fulalioQ  cnuied  bv  an      .  ...  .   ,, 

intoiiDBi  diverticuiuiD    lorms  are  possible,  especially 

Zu°\h^  I°\^  %    O"  the  movable  small  intes- 

uDuU  inkMine.  tine.     Thus,  for  example,  a 

long  vermiform  appendix  or 
a  large  diverticulum  of  the  small  intestine  may  entwine  itself  about 
the  latter  (Fig.  445,  after  Eegnauld-Beclard).     If  a  diverticulum  does 
not  end  freely  but  is  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall,  the  mesentery, 
or  the  intestine,  it  may  constitute  thereby  a  fur- 
ther cause  of  internal  strangulation.     An  intesti- 
nal loop  may  be  ensnared  by  such  a  band  and 
become  flexed.     Internal  strangulation  may  arise 
in  the  same  way  from  other  bands  (Fig.  446) — 
e.  g.,  between  the  omentum  or  the  intestine  and 
the   abdominal   wall — from    adhesions   resulting 
from  peritonitis,  etc.     Konig  has  pictured  (Fig. 
447)  a  very  good'  example  of  the  constriction  of 
intestine  by  bands.     "We  have  already  mentioned 
intestinal   diverticula   and    the    development    of 
bauds    with    or   without   a  diverticulum  (§  154, 
pages  9  and  10),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
Intestinal   obstruction  may  finally  be   caused 
by  strangulation  of  the  bowel  in  an  aperture  or        tJ^'untorior'abdoioiiiui 
pouch    of    the   peritonseum   and    the   mesentery.        "■"■ 
Among  the  normal  openings  or  pouches  of  the 
peritonseum  where  strangulation  may.  occur  is  to  \ie  mentioned  flrst  of 
all  the  cavity  of  the  great  omentum,  l)etween  the  liver,  the  stomach, 
the  pancreas,  and  the  spleen.     This  cavity  communicates,  ns  is  well 
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known,  with  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  through  the  foramen  of 
Winslow  between  the  hepato-duodenal  and  the  duodeno-renal  liga- 
ments. The  duodeno- jejunal  fossa  at  the  beginning  of  the  mesentery 
of  the  small  intestine  may  also  become  the  site  of  an  internal  strangu- 
lation. This  duodeno- jejunal  fossa  can  receive  the  whole  small  intes- 
tine. The  collection  of  intestinal  loops  in  this  fossa  was  first  described 
by  Treitz  as  a  retroperitoneal  hernia.  Strangulation  of  the  intestine 
has  also  been  observed  in  the  subcaecal  fossa  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
caecum  and  in  the  intersigmoid  fossa  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  sig- 
moid flexure.  Aside  from  all  these  normal  pouches  of  the  peritonceum, 
abnormal  circular  clefts,  and  apertures  in  the  omentum,  the  mesentery 
and  the  mesocolon  may  also  occasion  internal  strangulation.  Klebs  ob- 
served strangulation  of  the  intestine  in  an  abnormally  narrow  entrance 
to  Douglas's  sac.  We  have  already  mentioned  (vol.  ii,  §  124,  page  691) 
that  strangulation  of  the  intestine  may  take  place  in  pouches  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  in  congenital  defects  or  acquired  fissures  of  the  same. 
We  shall  return  to  these  diaphragmatic  hernise  and  the  internal  or 
retroperitoneal  herniie  in  §  194,  under  the  subject  of -Hernia.  We 
shall  there  take  up  in  detail  also  the  development  of  strangulated  ex- 
ternal herniae.  When  treating  of  external  hernise  we  shall  also  become 
acquainted  with  a  special  form  of  internal  strangulation,  conditioned 
upon  the  reduction  of  a  hernial  sac  en  iruisse.  In  this  condition  reduc- 
tion of  the  hernia  is  apparently  effected,  but  the  strangulation  of  the 
intestine  persists  (see  §§  183,  185). 

For  so-called  pseudo-obstruction— e.  g.,  after  laparotomy — see 
page  47. 

The  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  or  strangulation  vary  with 
the  cause.  They  either  come  on  very  suddenly,  without  any  previous 
indications,  or  symptoms  of  digestive  disturbances  and  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  fa?ces  exist  for  some  time  })eforehand.  If  the  occlusion 
of  the  intestine  is  complete,  and  the  passage  of  faeces  is  entirely  inter- 
rupted at  the  site  of  the  strangulation,  vomiting  occurs,  at  first  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  then  of  those  of  the  intestine,  accompanied 
by  severe  colicky  pain  resulting  from  the  antiperistaltic  movements. 
The  contents  of  the  duodenum  and  the  jejunum,  consisting  largely  of 
bile,  are  first  evacuated.  The  vomited  material  takes  on  later  more 
and  more  of  a  fa?cal  character  when  the  contents  of  the  ileum  are  vom- 
ited. At  the  very  outset  there  is  more  or  less  fever  present,  varying 
with  the  cause  of  the  strangulation.  The  intestinal  coils  above  the  con- 
stricted part  are  corresjwndingly  dilated  in  conse<pience  of  the  retained 
faeces  and  gas,  and  the  alxlonien  is  therefore  distended,  and  is  ex- 
tremely tender.     The  peristalsis  is  increased,  the  blood  supply  and  the 
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secretion  of  tlie  intestinal  glands  more  abundant,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  faecal  contents  of  a  thin,  fluid  character  in 
the  intestine.  Reichel  showed  by  experiments  upon  animals  that  resec- 
tion of  the  intestine  alone  suffices  for  the  formation  of  the  often  as- 
tounding quantities  of  faeces.  The  nourishment  that  is  introduced, 
even  when  the  patient  has  great  thirst,  contributes  but  very  slightly  to 
the  formation  of  the  faeces  above  the  point  of  constriction.  The  secre- 
tion of  the  liver  and  the  pancreas  is  probably  increased  also  in  connec- 
tion with  intestinal  obstruction.  The  amount  of  urine  is  diminished, 
or  the  urine  is  totally  suppressed.  Death  follows  in  part  from  rapidly 
increasing  collapse,  and  especially  from  general  septic  peritonitis  re- 
sulting from  perforation  of  the  intestine  with  the  escape  of  faeces  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  Septic  peritonitis  may  also  arise  without  per- 
foration of  the  intestine,  because  the  microbes  from  the  decomposed 
contents  of  the  intestine  or  their  toxines.make  their  way  through  the 
intestinal  wall  to  the  peritonaeum.  Thus  is  explainied  why  fatal  sys- 
temic intoxication  can  follow  from  absorption  of  the  toxines  even  when 
there  is  no  general  septic  peritonitis.  In  favourable  cases  perforation 
of  the  intestine  is*  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  circumscribed  faecal 
abscess,  as  described  in  §  158,  page  34  ff. 

The  course  of  intestinal  obstruction  varies  greatly  in  its  length. 
Death  frequently  ensues  after  one  or  two  days,  in  consequence  of  rap- 
idly increasing  collapse  or  general  septic  peritonitis  resulting  from  per- 
foration of  the  intestine.  Not  infrequently  a  pronounced  chronic 
course  is  observed,  extending  over  weeks  or  months.  I  saw  a  volvulus 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure  in  the  case  of  a  peasant  who  had  had  no  passage 
from  the  bowels  for  six  weeks.  The  abdomen  was  enormously  dis- 
tended, and  tlie  small  intestines  were  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  forearm. 
I  made  an  artificial  anus,  but  the  patient  died  an  hour  later,  from  col- 
lapse. 

The  possibility  of  a  cure  from  the  spontaneous  removal  of  the 
obstruction  depends  mainly  upon  the  cause  of  the  latter.  The  first 
therapeutic  measures  that  are  employed  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  a  favourable  course,  as  we  shall  see  below,  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  intestinal  obstruction.  We  have  already  mentioned 
(page  113)  the  possibility  of  a  spontaneous  cure  by  the  elimination  ^>€r 
rectum  of  the  invaginated  portion  of  the  intestine  in  case  of  intussus- 
ception. 

As  regards  the  diagnosis  of  intestinal  obstruction,  the  most  imi>ortant 
points  are  absolute  stoppage  of  fajces  and  gas,  also  vomiting,  particularly 
faecal  vomiting,  tympanites,  and  colicky  pains.  In  every  case  of  intestinal 
obstruction  one  should  attempt  to  determine,  first,  at  wliat  part  of  the  in- 
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testine  is  the  obstruction  ?  and.  second,  what  is  its  cause  ?  In  order  to  an- 
swer the  first  question — regarding  the  location  of  the  obstruction — stress 
must  be  laid  upon  the  place  at  which  the  pain  was  first  felt,  the  extent  of  the 
tympanites,  fluctuation  in  the  portion  of  intestine  above  the  stenosis,  and  the 
character  of  the  vomited  material.  For  the  timely  recognition  of  strangula- 
tion, the  local  tympanites  of  the  strangulated  intestinal  coil  is  of  diagnostic 
importance  (Wahl,  Kader).  If  the  strangulation  is  in  the  duodenum  or  the 
jejunum,  the  tympanites  will  be  only  partial,  and  the  material  vomited  is 
merely  bile-stained,  not  fa3cal.  The  lower  down  the  strangulation  is,  the 
greater  the  tympanites  and  the  more  pronounced  the  faecal  vomiting.  The 
course  of  strangulation  of  the  small  intestine  is,  moreover,  more  acute  than 
that  of  the  large  intestine,  where  complete  occlusion  does  not  develop  so 
quickly  as  in  the  less  voluminous  and  more  movable  small  intestine.  A 
careful  examination  per  rectum,  and  in  case  of  women  per  vaginam,  is  of 
importance  in  each  case,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  bougies  or  the  insuf- 
flation of  air  or  gas — e.  g.,  hydrogen  gas — and  the  injection  of  water  into 
the  rectum  by  means  of  an  irrigator.  Konig  found,  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  was  sup])osed  to  have  died  fi'om  an  internal  strangulation,  a  thin  mem- 
branous stricture  of  the  rectum  which  could  easily  be  divided  with  the  fore- 
finger. The  introduction  of  stomach  tubes  into  the  stomach  and  irrigation 
of  the  latter  are  also  of  value  from  a  diagnostic  standpoint. 

The  second  question — as  to  the  aetiology  of  the  intestinal  obstruction  and 
its  nature — frequently  admits  of  no  answer.  Usually  only  conjectures  are 
possible.  In  children  intussusception  is  the  most  frequent  cause.  Strangu- 
lation by  a  diverticulum  occurs  most  frequently  in  men  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  of  age.  Strangulation  among  women  is  caused  particularly  by 
bands  and  adhesions,  resulting  from  previous  peritonitis  or  from  diseases  of 
the  ovaries  or  the  uterus.  If  the  first  symptoms  show  themselves  in  the 
region  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  the  latter  is  probably  the  cause  of  the 
strangulation.  An  examination  should  always  be  made  with  reference  to  a 
possible  simple  faecal  impaction,  to  the  presence  of  gallstones,  tumours  of  the 
pancreas,  an  external  hernia,  etc.  The  possibility  of  an  obturator  or  ischiatic 
hernia  should  never  be  forgotten.  A  correct  diagnosis  as  to  the  location  and 
the  character  of  an  internal  strangulation  is  most  surely  reached  by  prompt 
laparotomy. 

The  prognosis  of  intestinal  strangulation  is  extremely  unfavourable  if  the 
intestine  is  not  very  quickly  liberated.  Recoveries  from  spontaneous  freeing 
of  the  strangulation  are  rare,  in  proportion  to  the  great  number  of  cases  that 
terminate  fatally.  Death  ensues  most  conmionly  from  general  peritonitis, 
with  or  without  perforation  of  the  intestine,  from  mechanical  obstruction  of 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  in  consequence  of  extreme  tympanites,  etc 
It  is  a  favourable  outcome  if,  after  perforation  of  the  intestine,  a  circum- 
scribed, encapsulated  faecal  abscess  develops  and  a  fn^cal  fistula  is  formed. 
Through  early  laparotomy  the  prognosis  of  intestifial  obstruction  will  be 
more  favourable  in  the  future.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  the  outset  of  tlie 
disease  neither  physician  nor  patient  can  dwido  to  have  laparotomy  per- 
formed, this  being  looked  upon,  unfortunately,  as  a  last  resort.  The  decision 
of  the  question  really  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  attendant.  If  patients 
with  intestinal  strangulation  are  sent  to  a  surgeon  for  operation  early  enougli. 
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more  recoveries  will  certainly  be  seen  in  the  future  than  has  been  the  case 
lieretofore. 

Treatment  of  Intettinal  Obstruction  or  Strangulation. — Cathartics 
should  be  avoided  at  the  outset,  as  the  peristalsis  is  increased  thereby 
and  the  strangulation  made  worse.  The  cliief  remedy  is  opium,  given 
in  large  doses  by  mouth  or  rectum.  Wine  and  broken  ice  are  also 
given  internally,  and  warm  applications  are  made  to  the  abdomen. 
Cold  applications  are  usually  not  well  borne.  Severe  pain  is  relieved 
by  hypodennic  injections  of  morphine.  Cathartics  are  only  given 
when  the  obstruction  is  conditioned  upon  fjecal  accumulation.  One 
should  also,  in  such  cases,  inject  large  amounts  of  water  into  the  rec- 
tum and  the  colon.  Hard  masses  of  faeces  and  faecal  concretions  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  rectum  which  require  in  some  cases  to  be 
broken  up  and  removed  by  the  introduction  of  the  hand  or  forceps. 

The  attempt  should  also  lye  made  to  act  upon  the  obstruction  itself 
by  washing  out  the  stomach,  which  was  first  employed  in  this  con- 
nection by  Kussmaul,  and  by  the  injection  of  water  or  the  insufflation 
of  air  into  the  intestine  through  the  rectum,  ^for  the  technique  of 
washing  out  the  stomach  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  84.  Water 
IB  injected  into  the  intestine  through  the  rectum  by  means  of  an  irriga- 
tor, after  a  rubber  tube  has  been  introduced  as  high  up  as  possible. 
The  pelvis  should  be  elevated  as  much  as  possible.  A  favourable 
eflfect  is  sometimes  seen  at  once  after  irrigation  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
jection of  water,  or  insufflation  of  air  into  the  intestine  through  the 
rectum — e.  g.,  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  with  a  Rouble  bellows  of 
India  rubl>er  attached.  For  tlie  tympanitic  distention  of  the  intestine, 
its  puncture  with  the  needle  of  an  aspirating  syringe  has  recently  come 
into  use  again.  As  has  already  been  said,  this  procedure  is  not  with- 
out danger.  All  the  remedies  which  have  been  mentioned  thus  far 
have  really  only  a  palliative  effect,  as  they  are  not  directed  against  the 
condition  itself,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  lavage  of  the  stomach, 
the  effect  of  which  is  always  very  uncertain,  and  the  distention  of  the 
intestine  with  water  or  air.  This  palliative  treatment  of  the  obstruction 
has  the  very  bad  result  that  the  physician  allows  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  comparatively  good  condition  of  the  patient,  and  so  the 
proper  time  for  operating  is  often  allowed  to  pass  by  unimproved.  A 
radical  treatment  of  intestinal  strangulation  is  only  possible  by  an 
operation  which  consists  in  finding  the  obstniction  and  relieving  it. 
The  earlier  laparotomy  is  performed,  while  the  tympanites  is  still 
slight  and  the  patient  is  in  good  condition,  the  more  favourable  is 
the  result.  In  the  later  stages,  when  the  tympanites  is  extreme  and 
the  patient  has  become  weakened,  the  result  of  the  operation  is  usu- 
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ally  unfavourable,  and  one  often  does  not  find  the  obstruction  at  all, 
in  consequence  of  the  distention  of  the  intestines.  We  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  at  the  beginning  neither  physician  nor  patient 
is  likely  to  give  his  consent  to  the  operation  ;  nor  is  there  unanimity 
among  surgeons  as  to  which  is  better — an  operation,  or  treatment  with 
opium.  Laparotomy  is  in  such  cases  always  a  dangerous  operation, 
and  a  favourable  tennination  can  never  be  assured.  If  radical  treat- 
ment for  overcoming  the  obstruction  is  no  longer  possible,  one  may  at 
least  reUeve  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  by  making  a  faecal  fistula  or 
an  artificial  anus,  and  then  await  further  events. 

If  laparotomy  is  decided  upon,  the  stomach  should  be  washed  out 
beforehand,  and  the  surgeon  should  try  to  find  out  as  exactly  as  pos- 
sible in  each  case  the  location  and  probable  character  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. The  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened  by  an  incision  from  the  ensi- 
fonn  cartilage,  it  may  be,  as  far  as  the  symphysis.  If  it  is  desired 
merely  to  draw  out  an  intestinal  loop  for  the  formation  of  a  fsBcal 
fistula,  a  small  incision  at  the  proper  place  is  sufficient.  In  the  former 
case  the  strangulated  part  of  the  intestine  is  searched  for  by  palpation, 
beginning  at  the  stomach.  In  looking  for  the  point  of  obstruction, 
one  must  also  examine  the  region  behind  the  stomach  and  the  pancreas, 
the  vermiform  appendix,  the  above-mentioned  peritoneal  pouches, 
possible  apertures  in  the  diaphragm,  in  the  mesentery,  the  mesocolon, 
etc.  In  case  complete  evisceration  proves  necessary,  the  intestines 
must  be  enveloped  in  warm,  moist,  asej)tic  compresses.  After  the 
obstruction  has  been  found,  an  effort,  suited  to  its  cause,  will  be  made 
to  overcome  it — e.  g.,  bands  will  be  severed,  a  volvulus  or  intussuscep- 
tion carefully  reduced,  etc.  After  the  obstniction  has  teen  relieved, 
the  intestines  are,  if  healthy,  disinfected  and  put  back  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  their  contents  being  first  ])U8hed  forward  in  the  direction 
of  the  rectum.  If  the  intestines  are  too  nnich  distxjnded,  so  that  their 
reposition  is  attended  with  difficulty,  they  should  be  emptied  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  by  incision,  and  then  replaced  after  closing  the  in- 
cision with  I^ml>ert  sutures  (see  page  121).  If  the  intestine  is  gan- 
grenous at  the  point  of  obstniction,  the  part  thus  affected  should  either 
be  resected,  or,  better,  the  gjmgrenous  loop  of  intestine  should  be  su- 
tured into  the  external  alxlominal  wound  and  an  artificial  anus  made 
(see  page  127),  which  is  closed  later  by  detachment  of  the  intestine 
from  the  abdominal  wound,  resection,  an<l  suture.  Ea(*h  case  will 
l>e  treated  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  intestinal  <x»clusion. 
If  the  latter  can  not  he  overcome,  the  (piestion  may  finally  arise  of 
making  a  lateral  anastomosis  above  and  below  the  stricture  (see 
page  12G). 
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In  the  later  stages  of  intestinal  strangulation,  when  the  intestine 
is  very  much  disteuded  in  consequence  of  tympanites,  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  te  find  the  site  of  the  obstruction.  One  should  at 
least,  in  such  cases,  relieve  the  distress  of  the  patient  by  opening  a 
distended  intestinal  loop  above  the  obstruction  and  making  a  faecal 
fistula  or  an  artificial  anus.  After  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  been 
opened  by  a  small  incision  an  inflated  intestinal  loop  is  sutured  inte 
the  abdominal  wound  and  a  small  opening  made  in  it.  Such  fsecal 
fistuhe  may  heal  later  spontaneously,  in  case  the  patient  lives,  or  may 
lie  closed  by  an  operation.  In  case  the  obstruction  is  situated  low 
down — e.  g.,  in  tlie  upper  part  of  the  rectum — the  formation  of  an  arti- 
ficial anus  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  necessary  (see  page  129).  The  for- 
mation of  a  faecal  fistula  or  an  artificial  anus  is  indicated  as  a  palliative 
operation  when  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  such  that  he  can  prob- 
ably not  withstand  a  more  prolonged  laparotomy,  also  when  the  ob- 
stniction  is  due  te  an  inoperable  carcinomatous  stricture,  or  when  the 
obstruction  is  not  found  at  all.  If  peritonitis  already  exists,  laparot- 
omy is  still  indicated  as  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  saving  the 
patient.  In  case  of  a  circumscribed  faecal  abscess  this  should  be  in- 
cised and  drained.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  paragraphs 
for  a  description  of  the  operations  on  the  intestine  already  spoken  of — 
viz.,  enterotomy,  enterorrhaphy,  enterostomy,  resection  of  the  intestine, 
and  the  operative  closure  of  an  artificial  anus  and  faecal  fistula. 

§  169.  Indications  for  and  Tedmique  of  Operations  upon  the  Intestine 
(the  rectum  and  the  anus  excepted). — Enterotemy,  or  simple  incision 
of  the  intestine,  is  performed  chiefly  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies 
which  have  become  impacted  at  some  point  and  can  not  be  discharged 
per  rectum.  The  opening  in  the  intestine  is  made  with  a  knife  and 
always  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  inser- 
tion of  the  mesentery — ^that  is,  opposite  the  latter,  on  the  free  border 
of  the  gut. 

Intestinal  suture  (enterorrhaphy)  is  performed  in  case  of  wounds  of 
the  intestine  that  have  resulted  from  accident  or  have  been  made  by 
the  surgeon.  In  introducing  the  sutures  the  involved  part  of  the  in- 
testine is  drawn  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  periteneal  cavity  and 
placed  upon  a  moist,  warm  compress  of  gauze,  so  that  the  peritoneal 
cavity  is  protected  by  the  latter  from  pollution  and  infection.  The 
intestine  is  shut  off  provisionally  by  compression  with  the  fingers, 
special  instruments  (see  page  94),  or  simply  by  tying  two  silk  ligatures 
a))out  the  bowel.  The  closure  of  simple  incised  wounds,  whether 
longitudinal  or  transverse,  is  accomplished  by  Leinbert's  method  of 
suture,  which  consists  in  bringing  together  the  outer  serous  surfaces 
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of  tlie  intestine,  while  the  edges  of  the  wonnd  are  infohled.  Enteror- 
rliapliy  is  performed  witli  very  small  needlea  and  the  tineflt  aseptic  silk 
or  catgut.  The  needle  is  inserted  su]>erfic-ial1;  into  the  intestinal  vaM, 
carried  for  from  a  tliird 
to  half  a  centimetre 
through  the  serous  and 
muscular  coatd  without 
entering  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  brouglit 
out  again  near  the  mar- 
gin of  the  wound.  The 
same  process  is  repeat- 
ed on  the  other  side  of 
the  wound.  The  Indi- 
vid tml  sutures,  which 
are  inserted  as  near  one 
another  as  i>osBiblc,  are 
then  tieil  (Fig.  448)  and 
the  ends  cut  off  short 
Over  this  first  row  of 
stitches  a  second  row  of 
n  *  iiiternipted   sutures  is 

tB.— Double  m«  nf  liitftlnal  Ruturee,  after  Ctcmr  (o),     nT^nKn/l     tV{~     )  lit    „\ 
fln.lfiKure-o(-dKlit«uluro,»lterGu»senbauor(A).  appneu     (Jig.    -HV,   a). 

Gussenbauer  recom- 
mended a  figure  -  of - 
eight  suture  (449,  6).  I 
always  em])loj  instead 
of  the  interrupted  su- 
tures a  contiimous  su- 
ture with  very  fine  silk 
or  catgnt  and  in  two 
rows.  An  interrupted 
suture  of  fine  silk  is 
first  inserted  at  each  of 
the  two  ends  of  the 
wound.  The  silk  su- 
tures arc  left  long,  and 
hj  means  of  the  latter  the  intestine  is  lifted  up  and  the  edges  of  the 
wound  thus  brought  into  np]>ositi<)n  (Fig,  4ri(i).  The  infolded  edges 
are  now  united  by  a  contiimous  catgut  suture,  which  includes  the 
serous  and  the  muscular  coats,  and  over  this  a  wjcond  continuous 
suture  of  the  same  material  taking  in  only  the  serous  coat  (Fig,  450). 
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Tlie  continaous  suture  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  p.  107,  Fig.  89) 
requires  much  less  time,  and  brings  the  serous  surfaces  into  better 
apposition  than  interrupted  sutures.  For  intestinal  sutures  I  prefer, 
genemlly  speaking,  very  fine  silk  to  catgut,  as  the  latter,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution,  is  sometimes  not  so  sterile  as  silk,  and  the  latter  can 
be  had  in  smaller  sizes. 

Circular  enterorrhaphy  demands  a  special  technique.  It  is  used 
after  a  complete  division  in  continuity  of  the  intestine  where  its  two 
ends  must  be  brought  together.  The  temporary  closure  of  the  intes- 
tinal lumina  while  sutures  are  being  inserted  is  accomplished  either  by 
compression  with  the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  or  by  a  loosely  applied 
ligature  of  silk,  or  by  the  clamps  mentioned  in  connection  with  gas- 
trorrhaphy  (see  Fig.  437,  l>age  94). 

Circular  enterorrhaphy  can  also  be  executed  precisely  like  linear 
enterorrliaphy,  and  it  is  best  to  insert  a  double  row  of  sutures.  One 
should,  however,  take  care  in  circular  enterorrhaphy  not  to  bring  the 
serous  surfaces  into  too  broa<l  contact,  as.  there  may  easily  arise  in  this 
way  an  annular  inward  projection  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
diminishes  materially  the  lumen  of  the  gut.  As  in  suture  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  after  pylorectomy,  so  in  circular  enterorrhaphy 
one  should  insert  the  first  sutures  from  within  the  intestine  in  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  gut,  and  they  should  include  the  nmscular  and 
serous  coats.  The  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane,  through  which  the 
sutures  do.  not  pass,  come  together  of  themselves.  Circular  enteror- 
rhaphy should  always  begin  with  this  inner  suture  of  the  posterior 
wall,  and  I  always  suture  from  within  as  long  as  possible.  The  second 
row  of  sutures  is  then  appUed  from  the  outside.  Or  the  method  shown 
in  Fig.  450  may  be  employed — that  is,  a  silk  suture  is  passed  through 
the  two  ends  of  the  intestine  near  the  mesentery,  the  intestine  is  lifted 
up  by  means  of  the  ends  of  the  silk  that  are  left  long,  and  then  the  in- 
folded edges  of  the  intestinal  woimd  are  united  by  a  continuous  suture 
that  takes  in  the  serous  and  muscular  coats.  A  second  continuous 
suture  is  added  above  this,  which  includes  only  the  serous  coat. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  ends  of  the  intestine  can  not  be  united  by 
circular  enterorrhaphy,  both  ends  may  be  closed  by  suture  and  then  a 
lateral  anastomosis  made  (see  page  126). 

Invagination  of  the  upper  segment  of  the  intestine  into  the  lower  one, 
which  was  used  a  good  deal  at  one  time,  has  now  been  abandoned.  In  order 
that  the  serous  surfaces  may  be  as  broadly  contiguous  as  possible,  Jobert 
recommended  that  the  end  of  the  lower  segment  be  infolded  and  the  upjwr 
end  be  then  pushed  into  the  lower  end  and  secured  by  suture. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  enterorrhaphy,  to  protect  the  line 
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o(  Huturo  from  contact  with  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  anil  to  srrure  tlifi 
free  passa^  of  tlie  fa>ces,  Neuber  iulruduced  into  the  intestine  a  tuhe  of  de- 
calcified bone  witli  a  diameter  of  two  or  three  centimetres  (Fig.  4S1>.    Thp 


intestine  is  pressed  iuto  a 


e.  (Fig.  452). 
I  and  6  are 


circular  groove  on  the  tube  by  a  purae-strin^  stiture, 
and  the  tube  is  thus  held  in  place.  Or  one  mar 
substitnte  for  the  first  row  of  stit^^hes  the  ajiplicn- 
tion  of  a  linn  hgature  about  the  ends  of  the  in- 
testine over  the  tube.  The  serous  surfaces  of  tb« 
int'tstine  are  then  brought  by  invagination  into 
briMid  and  close  contact,  and  sutnrpn  are  inserted. 
Tlic  tube  is  absorbed  for  the  moet  part,  and  wliat 
remains  passes  otF  with  the  fseccs.  Jobert,  Da* 
nuns,  and  others  introduced  in  like  manner  a 
metallic  ring  into  one  or  both  ends  of  the  inte*- 
tine,  turnetl  in  the  edge  of  the  bowel  over  it.  and  then  invagiiiated  the  two 
ends.  Senn  has  employed  an  India-rubber  ring  and,  more  recently,  two 
decalcified  bono  plates  (see  page  136,  Fig.  4S3,  a).  He  also  nrcommended 
tliat  the  line  of  suture  be  protected  and  its  union  has-  "/^  ,^  y 
lulled  by  covering  it  with  iwritonwum  or  a  small  piece  .  '  - 
of  omentum. 

Murphy's  button  is  a  very  useful  devic 
The  two  portions  of  the  nickeled  button  ( 
fastened  into  each  end  of  the  intestine  by  a 
suture    and   then  pressed  together. 
For  greater  security  the  two  ends  of 
the  intestine  may  be  further  united 
by  sutures  through  the  serous  coat. 
When  the  button  is  used  for  end-to- 
end  union  of  intestine,  the  purse- 
string   Euture    passes    around    each 
side  to  and  from  the  attachment  of 
the  mesentery,  and  special  care  is 
taken  to  close  the  triangular  inlor- 
val  which  cjtists  here  by  means  of 
the    return    stitch.     The    button   is 
usually  passed  j)er  rectum  in  from 
one  to  two  weekiL     In  some  cases  marked  contraction  of  Oie  opening  occtn 
aoou  after  tlie  insertion  of  t)ie  butt<m.  and  in  one  case  the  button  lay  abc 
the  stenosis.    Murphy's  button  can  also  be  used  in  gastroenterostomy,  lat 
anastomosis,  and  cholccystenterostomy.  and  allows  a  much  (quicker  perfor 
Alice  of  the  operation  than  the  usual  methods  of  suture. 

BeseotioQ  of  the  Intertine  is  indicated  especially  for  malignant  i 
gnjwtha  (carcinoma,  sarcoma),  strictures,  wouiid?,  gangrene  of  the  in- 
testine, in  tlie  closure  uf  an  artiticial  anus,  and  in  case  of  prolapec  of  an 
invaginated  colon  tliroagh  the  rct^im  Tbe  operation  eliould  always  be 
iwrformed  outside  the  peritoneal  cavity  as  far  as  posriUle,  and  tliu  in- 
testine must  llierefore  lie  made  suflieiently  iiiovalile  and  drawn  oat 
through  the  al»dominal  incision.     It  is  then  placed  u^wn  a  moi&t, 
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Be  ctMnproes,  so  Umt  the  peritoneal  cavity  Ih  protected  by  the  latter 
■  all  pollutiirii.  Prolnpee  of  tlie  intestines  and  too  great  cooling  off 
he  periwineal  oavitv  are  aleo  therebv  prevented.  If  the  lapnrotoray 
1  ie  Iftrge  it  may  be  partially  closed  by  temporary  sutures.  After 
■  contents  of  tbc  intestine  have  l>cen  stroked  away  from  the  part  that 
I  be  r^wcted,  the  afferent  and  efferent  ends  of  the  intestine  are 
ed  hy  an  aesistant  by  pressure  with  the  Angers,  or,  better,  by  means 
^mrircnlar  silk  loop  passed  ibningh  tlie  mesentery,  or  by  special  in- 
iniont«  feec  page  »4,  Fig.  437).  Before  the  intestine  is  resected 
I  mesentery  is  detacheti  transversely.  The  amount  of  detachment 
mdd  npon  the  length  of  the  [Mjrtion  to  be  resected ;  it  should  not 
lepanUed  from  the  stumps  of  the  intestine,  as  gangrene  of  the  line 
nd  fatal  perforation  may  ensue.  Transverse  detachment  of 
otery  is  to  be  preferred,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  excision  of  a 
I  piece;  the  vessels  should  be  tied  separately,  and  not  by  liga- 
I  cm  rmuatt!.  After  detacliment  of  the  mesentery,  and  after  the 
i  ims  l)een  arrested  by  tying  the  vessels  separately,  the  part 
Ae  intestine  in  qnestion  is  excised  with  scissors.  The  two  ends  are 
I  oniteJ  by  means  of  two  rows  of  a  continuous  suture  with  fine  silk, 
dweribcd  on  page  l'2Z.  If  the  ends  of  the  intestine  are  not  of  equal 
B  may  enlarge  the  smaller  lumen  by  cutting  off  the  end 
iqody  (Wchr).  In  caae  of  considerable  difference  in  the  diameters 
le  intotline^  a  wedged-shaped  piece  may  be  cut  from  the  end  of  tlie 
I  intestiue  (Kydygier).  The  edges  of  the  divided  mesentery  are 
^  Bniled  by  a  continuous  suture  of  fine  silk. 

!  of  circular  enlororriiapby,  the  two  ends  of  Ibe  intestine  may  be 

I  or  three  rows  of  sutures,  tlie  two  portions  laid  aide  by  nide  lon- 

md  an  antistoinosis  established  as  described  ou  page  136.     Bloch 

in  case  of  carcinoma,  for  example,  extra-abdominal  KAection  of 

%t  ia.  Llie  diseased  portion  is  first  lixed  in  the  abdominal 

which  is  bordered  with  [leritoneeuiii  and  an  artidcial  anus  is  made. 

0Med  purt  is  n>sc(.'led  lal«r.  the  ends  unit^  by  circular  enterorrhaphy, 

I  intMtiue  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity, 
mortality  uf  resection  of   the    hitestme  averages,  according  to  B. 

ithal.  a-^  per  cvnt. 

apurtatit  to  cousidiT  how  much  intestine  can  be  removed  without 

■  niccMMfiil  t'ases  of  Hahn.  Koclier,  Kocberle,  and  Scblange  show 

1  of  ttmail  iuteNline  of  much  more  than  a  metre  iu  length  can  be 

rilbuut  pt-rmaiieiit  damage.     The  ex]>eri  mental  investigations  of 

kj  demiiniitntte  that  it  is  possible  lo  resect  without  barm  as  much  as 

front  the  jejunum  and  ileum  with  preservation  of  the  duode- 

«.,  half  of  the  small  intestine.    Resection  of  two  thirds  and  more  of 

II  luteatine  is  always  fatal.    ReBe<'ti<)n  of  tlie  upper  pnrt  of  tlie  jeju- 
.  i>  baid«r  to  witbshmd  tbau  tbut  of  tbe  lower  pari  of  tbe  ileum. 


Tbe« 
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of  suture  from  contact  with  the  content))  of  the  intestine,  and  lo  secure  the 
free  passage  of  ttie  fEeces,  Neuber  introduced  into  the  intestine  a  tube  of  de- 
calcified bone  with  a  diameter  of  two  or  three  centimetres  (Fig.  451).  The 
intestine  is  pressed  into  a  circular  groove  on  the  tube  by  a  purse-string' suture, 
and  the  tube  is  thus  held  in  place.  Or  one  may 
substitute  for  the  first  row  of  stitches  the  applica- 
tion of  a  Arm  ligature  about  the  ends  of  the  in- 
testine over  the  tube.  The  serous  surfaces  of  the 
intestine  are  then  brought  by  invagination  into 
brood  and  close  contact,  and  sutures  are  inserted. 
The  tube  is  absorbed  for  the  most  part,  and  what 
remains  passes  off  with  the  fscces.  Jobert,  D«- 
naus,  and  others  introduced  in  like  manner  a 
metallic  ring  into  one  or  both  ends  of  the  intes- 
tine, turned  in  the  edge  of  the  bowel  over  it,  and  then  invaginated  the  two 
ends.  Seon  has  employed  an  India-rubber  ring  and,  mure  recently,  two 
decalcified  bone  plates  (see  page  126,  Fig.  453,  a).  He  also  recommended 
that  the  line  of  suture  be  protected  and  its  union  has-,^  ■  v /' 
tened  by  covering  it  with  peritonneum  or  a  small  piece^  — "^ 

of  omentum. 

Murphy's  button  is  a  very  useful  device  (Fig.  452). 
The  two  portions  of  the  nickeled  button  a  and  b  are 
fastened  into  each  end  of  the  intestine  by  a  purse-string 
suture    and   then  pressed  together. 
For  greater  security  the  two  ends  of 
the  intestine  may  be  further  united 
by  sutures  through  the  serous  coat. 
When  tlie  button  is  used  for  end-to- 
end  union  of  intestine,  the  purse- 
string   suture    passes    around   each 
side  to  and  from  the  attachment  of 
the  mesentery,   and  special  care  is 
taken  to  close  the  triangular  inter- 
val which  exisU  here  by  means  of 
the    return    stitch.     Tiie    button   is         twohaivos. 
usually  passed  per  rectum  in  from 

one  to  two  weeks.  In  some  cases  marked  contraction  of  tlie  opening  occurs 
soon  afler  the  in.sertion  of  the  button,  and  in  one  case  the  button  lay  above 
the  stenosis.  Murphy's  button  can  also  be  used  in  gastroenterostomy,  lateral 
anastomosis,  and  cholecyst«nt«rostoniy,  and  allows  a  much  quicker  perform- 
ance of  the  operation  than  the  uNual  methods  of  suture. 

Bemtioii  of  the  Inteitme  is  indicated  ee]>eciatlj  for  malignant  new 
growtlia  (carciuonia,  siircoina),  strictureH,  wounds,  gangrene  of  the  in- 
testine, in  the  closure  of  an  artilicial  aniiB,  and  in  case  of  prolapse  of  an 
invaginated  colon  tlirougli  the  rectum  The  operation  ehuuld  always  be 
performed  outside  the  peritoneal  cavitv  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  in- 
testine must  therefore  be  made  sutKcicntly  tnovalile  and  drawn  out 
through  the  abdominal  incision.     It  is  then  placed  upon  a  moist,  warm 


FiO.  +fi2.— Murphy's  button 
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gauze  compress,  so  that  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  protected  by  the  latter 
from  all  pollution.  Prolapse  of  the  intestines  and  too  great  cooling  off 
of  the  peritoneal  cavity  are  also  thereby  prevented.  If  the  laparotomy 
wound  is  large  it  may  be  partially  closed  by  temporary  sutures.  After 
the  contents  of  the  intestine  have  been  stroked  away  from  the  part  that 
is  to  be  resected,  the  afferent  and  efferent  ends  of  the  intestine  are 
closed  by  an  assistant  by  pressure  with  the  fingers,  or,  better,  by  means 
of  a  circular  silk  loop  passed  through  the  mesentery,  or  by  special  in- 
struments (see  page  94,  Fig.  437).  Before  the  intestine  is  resected 
the  mesentery  is  detached  transversely.  The  amount  of  detachment 
de{>end8  upon  the  length  of  the  portion  to  be  resected ;  it  should  not 
be  separated  from  the  stumps  of  the  intestine,  as  gangrene  of  the  line 
of  suture  and  fatal  perforation  may  ensue.  Transverse  detachment  of 
the  mesentery  is  to  be  preferred,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  excision  of  a 
V-shaped  piece  ;  the  vessels  should  be  tied  separately,  and  not  by  liga- 
tures en  masse.  After  detachment  of  the  mesentery,  and  after  the 
haemorrhage  has  been  arrested  by  tying  the  vessels  separately,  the  part 
of  the  intestine  in  question  is  excised  with  scissors.  The  two  ends  are 
then  united  by  means  of  two  rows  of  a  continuous  suture  with  fine  silk, 
as  described  on  page  123.  If  the  ends  of  the  intestine  are  not  of  equal 
diameter,  one  may  enlarge  the  smaller  lumen  by  cutting  off  the  end 
obliquely  (Wehr).  In  case  of  considerable  difference  in  the  diameters 
of  the  intestine,  a  wedged-shaped  piece  may  be  cut  from  the  end  of  the 
large  intestine  (Rydygier).  The  edges  of  the  divided  mesentery  are 
also  united  by  a  continuous  suture  of  fine  silk. 

In  place  of  circular  enterorrhaphy,  the  two  ends  of  the  intestine  may  be 
closed  by  two  op  three  rows  of  sutures,  the  two  portions  laid  side  by  side  lon- 
gitudinally, and  an  anastomosis  established  as  described  on  page  126.  Bloeh 
recommends,  in  case  of  carcinoma,  for  example,  extra-abdominal  resection  of 
the  intestine — that  is,  the  diseased  portion  is  first  fixed  in  the  abdominal 
wound,  which  is  bordered  with  peritonaeum  and  an  artificial  anus  is  made. 
The  diseased  part  is  resected  later,  the  ends  united  by  cii-cular  enterorrhaphy, 
and  the  intestine  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  mortality  of  resection  of  the  hitestine  averages,  according  to  B. 
Rosenthal,  42'3  per  cent. 

It  is  important  to  consider  how  much  intestine  can  be  removed  without 
harm.  The  successful  cases  of  Hahn,  Kocher,  Koeberle,  and  Schlange  show 
that  pieces  of  small  intestine  of  much  more  than  a  metre  in  length  can  be 
resected  without  permanent  damage.  The  experimental  investigations  of 
Trzebicky  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to  resect  without  harm  as  much  as 
280  centimetres  from  the  jejunum  and  ileum  with  preservation  of  the  duode- 
num— i.  e.,  half  of  the  small  intestine.  Resection  of  two  thirds  and  more  of 
the  small  intestine  is  alwajTS  fatal.  Resection  of  the  upper  part  of  the  jeju- 
num is  harder  to  withstand  than  that  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum. 
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Lateral  Anattomosii. — Bj  lateral  anaetomoeis,  which  was  first  em- 
ployed by  ilaiaonneuve  and  Hacken  (1863),  is  ncderstood  the  forma- 
tion of  an  artificial  connection  between  a  portion  of  the  intestine  above 
and  one  below  the  constricted  point.  The  intestine  is  opened  by  a 
longitudinal  incision  al)ove  and  below  the  stenosis,  and  the  two  open- 
ings are  then  united  by  Lembert  sutures.  Here  also  Brann's  method 
of  suture  is  strongly  to  be  recommended.  The  two  portions  of  intes- 
tine are  united  by  a  few  suturos,  and  an  incision  is  made,  two  or  three 
millimetres  from  the  lino  of  suture,  through  the  serous  and  mnscular 
coats  down  to  the  looao  tissue  of  the  submucous  layer,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine exactly  liow  deep  the  needle  can  be  inserted  in  order  to  include 
the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  tlie 
mucous  membrane.  The  latter  is  not  divided  until  the  sutures  hare 
been  inserted.  Senn  recommends  the  use  of  decalcified  bone  plates  as 
follows:  A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  in  the  intestine  above  and 
lielow  tlie  stenosis  and  a  decaleilied  bone  plate,  six  or  seven  centimetres 
long  and  two  and  a  half  centimetres  broad,  with  a  central  perforation 
and  carrying  four  loops  of  fine  silk  (Fig.  453,  a),  is  fitted  into  each 
lumen.  The  two  threads  on  the  longitudinal  sides  of  the  plates  are 
provided  with  small  round  needles,  which  are 
passed  from  within  through  the  mascular  and 


serous  coats  of  the  margins  of  tlio  visceral  wounds  (Fig.  453,  J),  and 
the  four  corresponding  pairs  of  threads  are  tliereui>on  tied.  The 
serous  surfaces  of  the  two  portions  of  intestine  are  in  this  way  brought 
intimately  in  contact.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  unite  the  serous  surfaces 
still  further  by  a  continuous  suture  with  fine  silk  (Fig.  453,  c).  The 
Intne  plates  are  very  soon  al>8orbed.  Baracz  uses  in  the  same  way  a  por- 
tion of  a  turnip  which  is  cut  into  tlie  proper  shape.     Scnn's  method, 
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which  requires  a  very  short  time,  does  not  seem  to  mo  sufficiently 
Mcure  for  use  on  man.  Senn  obtained  good  results,  but  others  liave 
not  had  favourable  experience  witli  it  {Abbe,  Reichel,  "Weir,  and 
others).  The  methods  proposed  by  Senn,  Lennep,  Brackau,  and  Abbe 
are  most  excellent  for  the  thicker  intestines  of  dogs,  but  for  man  a 
simple  enterorrhaphy  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best,  thougli,  to  be  sure, 
as  compared  with  Senn's  plates,  it  lias 
the  disadvantage  that  it  requires  more 
time.  Halsted,  after  excision  of  the 
diseased  portion,  closes  the  ends  of 
the  intestine,  lays  them  alongside  one 
another  longitudinally,  opens  them,  and 
unites  the  two  shts  by  eutare. 

In  cases  where  the  diseased  portion 
of  intestine  can  not  be  excised  Salzer 
recommends  separating  this  portion 
from  the  rest  of  the  bowel,  closing 
lioth  ends,  and  then  uniting  the  other 
two  ends  by  circular  enterorrhaphy 
(Fig.  454).  Salzer  afterward  recom- 
mended making  a  fistula  in  the  distal 
end  of  the  separated  portion  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  local  treatment 
of  its  inner  surface.  iRecent  experi- 
ence has  shown,  however,  that  this  is 
not  necessary  and  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  its  rapture  in  consequence  of  coutinned  secretion  of  mucus 
(Baracz,  Obalenski,  and  others). 

As  in  gastro-enterostomy,  the  occurrence  of  a  contraction  of  the 
anastomotic  opening  in  lateral  anastomosis  should  be  prevented  by 
snitable  measures  (see  page  96,  Gastro-enterostomy ;  fur  a  description 
of  ileo-colostoniy,  see  page  110). 

SntSTO-OOloploity. — Crespi,  Micheli,  and  De  Sanctis  have  successfullj 
psfted  in  dogs  twelve  to  fifteen  centimetres  of  the  small  intestine  into  the 
continuity  of  the  largo  intestine,  aft«r  corresponding  resection  of  the  latter. 

Xnterortomy,  or  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus,  is  performed 
usually  for  intestinal  obstruction — e.  g.,  in  canes  of  strangulation,  new 
growths,  strictures,  imperforate  anus,  carcinoma  of  the  rectum,  vesico- 
intestinal fistnUe,  etc.,  in  order  to  provide  temporarily  or  permanently 
a  means  of  escape  for  the  contents  of  tlie  intestine.  Sometimes  the 
small  intestine  and  sometime  the  large  intestine  is  opened,  according 
to  the  location  of  the  stenosis.    In  order  to  avoid  interference  with  the 
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nourishment  of  the  patient,  the  opening  in  the  intestine  is  made  at  a 
point  as  low  down  as  possible — that  is,  if  practicable,  in  the  descending 
colon,  or,  better,  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  less  frequently  the  ccecum. 
Enterostomy  of  the  large  intestine  is  also  called  colostomy.  It  is  per- 
formed usually  for  inoperable  carcinomata  or  malformations  of  the 
rectum  (imperforate  anus).  In  case  of  an  obstruction  that  has  a  veiy 
high  location  in  the  small  intestine,  enterostomy  is  performed  in  order 
to  save  a  patient  from  certain  death,  or  at  least  to  relieve  his  suffering. 
If  the  patient  lives,  a  radical  operation  can  be  performed  later  when 
the  conditions  are  more  favourable.  Since  the  introduction  of  asepsis^ 
we  have  not  the  same  fear  as  the  older  surgeons  had  of  opening  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  we  therefore  j)erform  colostomy,  not  extraperi- 
toneally  but  intraperitoneally.  Intraperitoneal  colostomy,  to  which  the 
preference  is  given,  generally  speaking,  upon  the  Continent,  though 
this  is  less  the  case  in  England,  was  first  proposed  by  Littr6  in  1710, 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  by  Pilloro  in  1776. 

The  mortality  of  colostomy  was,  according  to  Nussbaum's  tabula- 
tion of  202  cases,  forty-two  per  cent.  Since  the  adoption  of  antiseptic 
methods  this  death-rate  has  been  considerablv  lowered. 

1.  Colostomy  on  the  Descending  Colon  is  performed  preferably  in  the 
iliac  region,  inasmuch  as  the  lumbar  method  is  often  impracticable  or 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  variable  relations  of  the  peritonceum  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  colon. 

The  patient  lies  upon  his  back  or  on  the  right  side,  and  the  iliac 
region  is  slightly  elevated  by  means  of  a  roller  cushion  pushed  l)eneath, 
in  order  to  increase  as  far  as  possible  the  space  l)etween  the  free  border 
of  the  ribs  and  the  crest  of  the  pelvis.  The  skin  incision  is  made  in  a 
vertical  direction  from  the  tip  of  the  eleventh  rib  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium.  After  division  of  the  abdominal  wall  by  layers  (skin,  superficial 
fascia,  muscles,  transversalis  fascia),  ligation  of  the  lumbar  arteries,  and 
incision  of  the  parietal  peritonreum,  the  latter  is  attached  to  the  skin 
by  continuous  catgut  sutures.  The  descending  colon,  which  is  well 
characterized  by  its  three  smooth,  longitudinal  bands,  is  then  drawn 
out  of  the  wound  and  fixed  by  an  India-rubber  tube,  strip  of  iodo- 
from  gauze,  or  hard  India-rubber  pin  passed  through  the  mesocolon 
(see  Fig.  455,  page  130),  and  by  a  few  lA»mbert  sutures.  The  stitches 
include  only  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine,  but  take 
in  the  entire  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall.  After  the  intestine  has 
l)een  fixed  in  the  alKlominal  wound,  it  is  cither  ojKjned  immediately,  or, 
if  possible,  from  one  to  three  days  later,  after  it  has  become  thoroughly 
adherent.  Adhesions  are  usually  present  after  twenty -four  hours  or 
even  less.     It  generally  has  to  be  oi>cned  immediately.    The  method 
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employed  by  Brann  is  also  useful.  After  attaching  the  intestine  to  the 
peritonseum  with  very  fine  silk  sutures  he  makes  an  incision  in  the  former 
down  to  the  submucous  layer,  unites  the  edges  (serous  and  muscular 
coats)  of  this  incision  with  the  abdominal  wall,  and  finally  the  mucous 
membrane  is  incised.  The  intestine  should  be  attached  and  opened  near 
the  mesenteric  insertion.  A  sort  of  spur  formation  is  secured  in  this 
way,  and  the  direc*t  escape  of  the  f (eces  is  facilitated.  The  circular  fibres 
of  the  upper  segment  of  the  intestine  form  later  a  sort  of  spliincter, 
BO  that  solid  fsecal  matter  is  held  back  (Kappeler,  Allingham). 

In  opening  the  intestine,  special  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the 
line  of  suture  from  contact  with  the  contents  of  the  bowel  by  sprink- 
ling it  with  iodoform  and  laying  sterilized  gauze  about  it,  etc.  The 
intestine  is  opened  by  puncture  with  a  knife,  and  a  long  India-rubber 
tube  is  pushed  into  its  afferent  end.  The  opening  may  also  be 
made,  if  desirable,  with  a  small  trocar,  whose  canula  is  left  in  position. 
After  partial  evacuation  of  the  intestine,  the  opening  is  enlarged 
and  the  mucous  membrane  stitched  to  the  sides  of  the  abdominal 
wound. 

In  case  of  inoperable  carcinoma  of  the  rectum,  the  colon  may  be 
completely  divided,  the  proximal  end  of  the  intestine  sutured  to  the 
abdominal  wound,  forming  an  artificial  anus,  and  the  distal  end  closed 
by  a  double  row  of  sutures  and  dropped  back  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
(Schinzinger,  Madelung,  the  author).  The  painful  irritation  of  the 
carcinoma  by  the  faeces  is  thus  prevented. 

2.  Lumbar  Colostomy,  after  Callisen  and  Amussat,  of  which  we  have 
alre^idy  spoken  as  not  strongly  to  be  recommended,  is  performed  as  follows  : 
The  patient  lies  upon  the  right  side  with  a  roller  cushion  pushed  under  the 
lumbar  region.  The  transverse  skin  incision  runs  parallel  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  about  two  fingers'  breadths  above  it  or  midway  between  the  latter  and 
the  eleventh  rib.  It  begins  at  the  outer  border  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  muscle. 
The  separate  layers  are  divided  and  the  edge  of  the  quadratus  luniboruni  in- 
cised. Tlie  fatty  cellular  tissue  is  finally  reached,  and  after  this  has  been 
divided  by  blunt  dissection  the  posterior  surface  of  the  colon  appears.  The 
latter  is  drawn  forward  as  far  as  possible  into  the  wound  by  means  of  two 
silk  sutures,  opened  with  a  trocar,  and,  after  it  has  been  partially  emptied,  the 
puncture  opening  is  enlarged  with  a  knife  and  the  edges  of  the  intestine 
are  sutured  to  the  skin. 

3.  Tngfiiinal  Colostomy  on  the  Sigmoid  Flexure. — This  is  the  form  of 
colostomy  most  in  use,  and  was  first  performed  by  Littr6.  The  skin 
incision  is  seven  or  eight  centimetres  long  and  runs  a  thumb's  breadth 
above  and  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament.  It  begins  on  a  level  with 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  After  division  of  the  skin, 
the  superficial  fascia,  the  muscles  and  the  transversalis  fascia  by  layers, 
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and  fureat  of  the  hiemorrhage,  tlie  peritonieum  is  seized  with  forceps, 
opened,  and  united  ^vitli  the  edges  of  the  skin  by  a  continuous  cat- 
f^t  suture.  The  ])rotruding  loops  of  small  intestine  are  pushed  back 
and  the  sigmoid  flexnre  sought  out,  which  is  recognised  by  its  longi- 
tudinal bands.  The  sigmoid  flexure  is  then  fixed  in  the  abdoiniual 
wound  hy  an  India-rubber  tube,  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  or  a  hard 
India-nibl>er  pin  (see  Fig.  455)  passed  through  the  mesocolon,  and  by 
a  few  Lemhert  stitches,  and  opened  at  once,  or,  better,  one  to  three 
days  later,  if  one  can  wait  (see  particulars  concerning  the  technique  of 
tlie  operation,  page  12S).  Andy  forms  a  tongue-shaped  flap,  conrast* 
ing  of  skin,  8ui>cutanconE  tisme,  fat,  and  external  oblique  fascia,  and 
draws  it  through  a  slit  in  the  moso^-olon,  so  that  it  furnishes  a  support 
for  the  intestinal  loop.  The  intestine  is,  if  possible,  not  opened  nntJl 
this  flap  has  united. 

4.  Colostomy  on  the  ceecnm  may  l>ecome  necessary  in  case  of  an 
obstruction  that  is  situated  higher  up  in  the  large  intestine.  The 
method  is  the  same  as  that  which  lias  just  been  described  for  inguinal 
colostomy  on  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  skin  incision  is  at  the  same 
place  on  the  right  side. 

5.  Enterostomy  on  the  small  intestine  is  performed  for  strictnrea 
iir  occlusions  located  in  tlie  small  intestine  itself.     The  technique  is 

the  same  as  that  of  colostomy  (see  page 
1^8).  The  cases  are  almost  always  very 
urgent  ones,  death  being  threatened 
from  intestinal  obstruction.  The  place 
at  which  the  jwritoneal  cavity  is  opened 
depends  in  part  upon  the  nature  of  the 
case.  The  incision  is  usually  made  in 
the  linca  alba  or  in  the  right  or  left  iliac 
region.  The  I'lwcr  part  of  the  ileum  is 
found  by  the  right  iliac  incision  giren 
Fio.  4S5,— iBKuinni  eo1ol•^■mJ.  for  o]>cning  the  cftHnim.  One  of  tlie  most 
distended  loops  of  the  small  intestine  is 
selected  to  Iw  sutured  into  the  abdominal  wound,  which  is  bordered 
with  peritonipnm.  After  this  loop  has  been  secured  in  the  abdominal 
wound  by  pushing  an  lndia-rubl)er  tulie  beneath  it  (we  Fig.  455)  and 
by  means  of  a  few  Lembcrt  sutures,  special  care  must  be  taken  in  open- 
ing it  tliat  no  fa>ces  enter  the  jieintonoil  ca>-ity.  A  puncture  opening 
is  therefore  made  at  flrst^  and  an  India-rnlilK>r  tulie  is  then  pushed  into 
the  intestine,  or,  if  ilcsireil,  a  trocar  may  be  uw;d,  and  its  caiiula  left  in 
place.  The  puncture  0]>cning  is  enlarged  later  and  an  India-rubber 
tube  inserted. 
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Different  procedures  have  been  devised  of  late  to  render  an  artificial  anus 
self-closing.  Gersung  employed  torsion  of  the  intestine  (see  pages  000,  and 
000).  Witzel  drew  the  intestine  through  the  left  rectus  muscle  and  sutured 
the  efferent  end  in  the  lower  and  the  afferent  end  in  the  upper  angle  of  the 
longitudinal  wound ;  the  muscle  acts  like  a  sphincter.  The  intestine  can  be 
given  an  oblique  course  by  carrying  it  for  some  distance  beneath  a  long 
cutaneous  bridge,  or,  better*  through  muscle  as  well,  such  as  the  left  rectus, 
or  through  a  trephine  hole  in  the  ilium  (see  also  page  176).  If,  furthermore, 
the  efferent  end  is  closed  and  the  afferent  end  allowed  to  protrude  from  the 
abdominal  wound  like  a  penis,  it  can  easily  be  closed  by  pressure  with  a  pad 
(Lauenstein).  Witzel's  gluteal  colostomy  also  permits  firm  closure  of  the 
artificial  anus  by  pressure  against  the  bone.  He  makes  an  incision  along 
the  left  crest  of  the  ilium  and  carries  the  sigmoid  flexure  beneath  the  skin 
into  the  upper  lateral  gluteal  region. 

The  best  mechanical  device  for  closing  an  artificial  anus  is  a  double  India- 
rubber  bulb  having  the  form  of  an  hour-glass.  One  bulb  lies  in  the  intestine 
and  the  other  externally  upon  the  abdominal  wall.  They  are  then  both  in- 
flated by  means  of  an  external  India-rubber  tube,  and  thus  close  the  artificial 
anus  hermetically. 

6.  Lateral  AnaitomosiB. — Obstruction  arising,  for  example,  from  an 
inoperable  carcinoma  may  also  be  overcome  by  connecting  the  parts 
of  the  intestine  above  and  below  the  stenosis  and  thus  excluding  the 
part  that  is  impassable.  This  procedure  may  be -compared  to  gastro- 
enterostomy for  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  from  an  inoperable  carcinoma, 
and  both  operations  are  done  in  essentially  the  same  way.  Lateral 
anastomosis  has  already  been  described  on  pages  126  and  127.  For 
ileo-coiostomy  see  page  110. 

Operatiye  doinre  of  an  Artificial  Anus. — If  the  condition  for  which 
the  artificial  anus  was  made  has  been  remedied,  either  spontaneously  or 
by  an  operation,  and  the  intestine  has  again  become  passable,  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  close  the  artificial  aims,  in  order  that  the  faeces 
may  be  evacuated  in  the  normal  way.  This  procedure  is  most  fre- 
quently undertaken  upon  patients  who  have  had  a  strangulated  hernia 
(see  Hernia).  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  spontaneous  healing  of  an  arti- 
ficial anus  is  the  so-called  spur — that  is,  the  projection  between  the 
afferent  and  efferent  lumina.  This  spur  is  most  pronounced  when  the 
abnormal  anus  has  arisen  from  sloughing  of  an  entire  intestinal  loop. 
The  abnormal  anus  then  consists  of  a  double  lumen,  and  between  the 
two  orifices  the  so-called  spur  projects,  which  is  formed  by  the  two  ad- 
herent walls  of  both  limbs,  together  with  the  mesentery  (Fig.  456,  after 
Albert).  If  there  has  been  only  a  partial  enterocele — that  is,  if  only 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  intestine  has  become  gangrenous — or  if  the 
abnormal  anus  is  the  result  of  an  injury  or  an  operation,  the  spur  is  at 
first  absent  (Fig.  457,  after  Albert).     It  may,  however,  develop  here 
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alBO,  in  consequenoo  of  iDcreaeing  prolapse  of  the  posterior  intestinal 
wall.  There  are  numerous  intermediate  forms  between  tiie  two  ex- 
tremes represented 
in  Figs.  456  and  457. 
Before  the  adop- 
tion of  antiseptie 
methods,  the  pro- 
lapse of  the  posterior 
wall  or  the  spur  wbs 
forced  back  mechan- 
ically in  variooa  ways 
or  destroyed  by  com- 
pression. The  pro- 
lapsed posterior  wall 
can  be  forced  back 
by  the  introdnction 
of  a  crutch-shaped 
instrument  recommended  by  Dnpuytren,  or  a  thick  India-rubber  tube, 
or  by  the  use  of  India-rubber  bulbs  that  can  be  inflated  (Maurer).  In 
case,  however,  of  extreme  spur  for- 
k  II  a  mation  in  consequence  of  the  adhe- 

sion of  both  intestinal  walls,  as  la 
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Fig.  456,  the  wpur  may  be  dcRtroved  (Fig.  4.5it)  by  the  use  of  Dnpuy- 
tren'a  enterotoine  (Fig.  4.">M,  ny,  or,  Ijetter,  f\>Ilin'8  (Fig.  458,  i).  The 
clamp  is  allowed  to  lie  for  fn)m  eiglit  to  twelve  days,  and  it  then  faJla 
off  of  itself  after  necromn  «f  the  njinr.  The  clamp  must,  of  course,  be  so 
applied  that  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  not  opened,  nor  any  intestinal  loops 
that  may  lie  in  the  angle  behind  tlie  spur  seized  hy  the  inetmment 
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The  operative  closure  of  an  artificial  anus  consists  in  resecting  the 
part  of  the  intestine  in  question  with  subsequent  enterorrhaphy.  The 
abdominal  wall  is  divided,  the  afferent  and  efferent  limbs  detached  near 
the  artificial  anus,  the  intestine  drawn  out  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and, 
after  resection  of  the  part  in  question,  the  two  ends  are  united  by  a 
doable  row  of  circular  sutures,  as  already  described  more  in  detail  on 
pages  124  and  125  (Technique  of  Intestinal  Kesection)  and  on  pages  121- 
124  (Enterorrhaphy).  The  efferent  end  of  the  intestine  is  sometimes  so 
contracted  at  its  beginning  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  large  piece 
of  it.  Mild  degrees  of  stenosis  can  be  overcome  before  the  operation 
by  the  introduction  of  bougies,  by  India-rubber  bulbs  that  can  l>e  in- 
flated, etc.  The  intestine  is  thoroughly  disinfected  and  dropped  back 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  abdominal  wound  closed  after  fresh- 
ening its  edges.  In  case  of  stricture  or  closure  of  the  afferent  end, 
lateral  anastomosis  may  become  necessary.  In  some  cases  an  artificial 
anus  may  be  closed  in  »itu  by  partially  freeing  it  without  opening  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

The  above-mentioned  treatment  of  an  artificial  anus  with  clamps  is 
not  employed  as  much  at  present,  but  I  should  consider  it  wrong  to 
abandon  it  altogether.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  less  dangerous  than  resection 
of  the  intestine,  and  it  should  be  performed  whenever  it  is  practicable. 
The  mortality  attending  it  is,  according  to  Korte,  9*9  per  cent,  while 
that  of  secondary  resection  and  enterorrhaphy  is  27  per  cent. 

Fsecal  fistulas  are  more  or  less  narrow  canals  which  communicate  with 
the  intestine  and  discharge  faeces.  Very  small  fistulse  may  be  closed  by  gal- 
vano-caustic  ustion,  cauterization,  etc.  So-called  labiform  fistulae,  in  which 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  is  continuous  with  the  skin,  always 
demand  the  removal  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  mouth  of  the  fistula  by 
the  use  of  the  cautery  or  the  knife.  Large  fsecal  fistula?  are  treated,  if  neces- 
sary, like  an  artificial  anus — i.  e.,  by  opening  the  abdominal  wall,  detach- 
ment and  resection  of  the  part  of  the  intestine  in  question,  and  enterorrhaphy. 
An  attempt  may  be  made  at  first  to  close  them  by  funnel-sliaped  freshening 
of  the  fistulous  tract  and  by  covering  the  defect  in  the  skin  with  plastic  skin 
flaps.  The  simplest  way  is,  after  the  borders  of  skin  have  been  freshened,  to 
detach  them  sufficiently  from  the  subjacent  parts,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fistula,  to  make  a  semilunar  incision  to  relieve  tension,  and  then  lay  the 
bridge-shaped  skin  flap  thus  formed  over  the  fistula  and  suture  it  here.  The 
incision  for  relieving  tension  is  distorted  into  an  oval  cleft,  and  the  faxies 
are  then  discharged  through  this,  but  not  in  so  direct  a  way  as  before.  An 
effort  should  then  be  made  later  to  close  this  fistula  by  bringing  about  ex- 
uberant granulations,  and  by  frequent  cauterization  (Dieffenbach).  In  suit- 
able cases  a  pedunculated  flap  of  skin  may  be  used,  and  one  Qdge  of  the  flap 
left  unattached. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

INJURIES   AND   DISEASES   OF  THE   REOTUM   AND  THE   ANUS. 

Examination  of  the  rectum. — Malformations  (imperforate  anus). — Injuries. — Foreign 
bodies. — Inflammatory  processes. — Furuncles. — Intertrigo. — Pruritus. — Eczema. — 
Proctitis  and  periproctitis. — Ulcers. — Fissures. — Fistula?. — Strictures. — Prolapse  of 
the  rectum. — Rectal  hernia*. — Prolapse  of  the  invaginated  colon. — Haemorrhoids. — 
Tumours. — Resection  and  extirpation  of  the  rectum. 

§  170.  Examination  of  the  Anns  and  the  Bectnm.— The  external  examina- 
tion of  the  anus  is  best  undertaken  by  having^  the  patient  bend  over  a  table 
or  a  chair  with  his  back  to  the  light,  op,  still  bettor,  by  letting  him  assume 
the  knee-elbow  position,  or  a  lateral  position  upon  an  operating  tabla  The 
buttocks  are  drawn  apart  and  the  patient  made  to  bear  down. 

Tlie  anus  is  closed  by  the  external  sphincter,  consisting  of  striated  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  the  internal  sphincter  made  up  of  non-striated  fibres.  The 
latter  lies  partly  above  and  partly  within  the  external  sphincter.  The  so- 
called  third  sphincter  is  a  semilunar  fold  of  mucous  membrane  on  the  right 
and  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum,  six  or  eiglit  centimetres  above  the  anu& 
Bougies  and  enema  syringes  are  easily  caught  in  this  third  sphincter. 

The  internal  examination  of  the  rectum  is  made,  in  the  first  plac^  by  the 
introduction  of  the  forefinger  smeared  with  oil  or  vaseline,  the  patient  either 
standing  or  assuming  a  dorsal,  lateral,  or  knee-elbow  position.  The  rectum 
is  washed  out  beforehand,  if  necessary,  with  warm  water,  and  the  bladder 
emptied.  This  digital  examination  of  the  rectum  is  also  of  great  importance 
in  diseases  of  the  uretlira,  prastate,  Cowper's  glands,  the  seminal  vesicles, 
bladder,  female  sexual  organs  (vagina,  uteni.s,  ovaries  and  vicinity),  of  the 
pelvic  bones,  and  intestines;  also  in  tumours  and  abscesses  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  dislocations  of  the  femur,  ischiatic  hernije,  aneurisms  of  the  gluteal 
artery,  etc.  The  finger  is  introduced  carefully,  with  a  slight  rotary  move- 
ment and  with  the  inflicticm  of  as  little  pain  as  possible,  through  the  sphinc- 
ter, and  as  high  up  into  the  rectum  as  ]M>ssibl(\ 

As  Nussbaum  and  Simon  first  showcnl,  tlie  entire  hand  may  be  introduced 
into  the  rectum  when  the  ]>atient  is  under  tlu;  influence  of  an  an:rsthetic,  and 
valuable  information  gained — e.  g.,  in  gynaecological  cases,  intestinal  ob- 
struction, diseases  of  the  bladder,  etc.  The  anus  is  first  stretched  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  two  forefingers,  and  then  with  the  forefingt»rs  and  middle 
fingers.  Incisions  <m  both  sides  of  the  margin  of  the  anus  are  .seldom  neces- 
sary. After  stretching  the  sphincter,  the  fort»fiiigcr  and  the  middle  finger 
and  then  the  wliole  liand  are  intnKluced  into  the  rtvtnni.  It  is  possible,  in 
some  cases,  to  pass  the  hand  up  as  far  as  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  to  palpate 
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the  organs  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  exploration  of  the  rectum  with  the 
entire  liand  is,  however,  to  be  undertaken  with  great  caution,  as  deatlis  have 
occurred  in  this  way  from  rupture  of  this  organ. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  place  of  subcutaneous  stretching  of  the 
sphincter,  to  divide  the  latter  and  the  skin  along  the  posterior  rhaphe  as  far  as 
the  coccyx  (posterior  sphincterotomy). 

The  incontinence  of  fseces  that  follows  stretching  or  division  of  the 
sphincter  usually  disappears  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  It  naturally 
continues  longer  after  division,  but  the  latter  is  seldom  necessary. 

Examination  of  the  rectum  with  rectal  bougies,  which  resemble  oesopha- 
geal bougies,  is  especially  adapted  for  the  diagnosis  of  strictures  situated  high 
up,  and  the  bougie  is  also  used  in  irrigating  the  rectum  and  the  large  intes- 
tine or  insufiOating  air.  Rectal  bougies  are  easily  caught  in  the  folds  of  the 
rectum  or  at  the  promontory,  and  may  thus  give  rise  to  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  there  is 
a  stricture.  Exam- 
ination with  bougies 


a  bed 

Fio.*460. — Rectal  specula:  a,  AlllDgham's ;  6,  Lane's ;  c  and  J,  Fergusson's. 


must  also  be  made  carefully.  The  instrument  may  be  introduced,  under 
normal  conditions,  to  about  the  middle  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  In  case  the 
sigmoid  flexure  or  its  mesocolon  is  very  long,  the  bougie  can  sometimes  be 
felt  through  the  skin  in  the  right  hypochondrium  near  the  border  of  the  liver, 
80  tliat  one  might  suppose  it  had  been  pushed  through  the  transverse  colon. 

In  order  to  inspect  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  rectum,  use  is  made  of 
rectal  specula,  which  have  tlie  greatest  variety  of  shapes  (Fig.  460).  They 
resemble  in  general  vaginal  specula.  If  the  patient  is  anaesthetized  and  the 
sphincter  has  been  stretched,  Simon's  or  Sims's  vaginal  speculum  may  be 
used  to  advantage  (see  Surgery  of  tlie  Female  Generative  Organs).  Fergus- 
son's  rectal  speculum  (Fig.  460,  c  and  d)  is  very  serviceable,  and  causes 
scarcely  any  pain.  By  rotating  it  one  can  bring  the  whole  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  rectum  into  view  in  the  cleft. 

Injections  into  the  rectum  and  irrigation  of  the  same  with  water  are  made 
use  of,  partly  for  diagnostic  ends  and  partly  for  medicinal  purposes  or  as 
enemata.  Enemata  are  best  given  by  means  of  an  irrigator  filled  with  luke- 
warm water,  whose  tube  is  introduced  into  the  rectum.  For  self-adminis- 
terMi  enemata,  the  best  instrument  is  an  India-rubber  tube  with  a  bulb  in  the 
middle  (Davidson  syringe).  One  end  is  passed  into  the  rectum  and  the  other 
into  a  vessel  containing  lukewarm  water.  By  compressing  the  bulb  the 
water  is  forced  into  the  rectum. 
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The  old  enema  syringes,  which  unfortunately  are  still  much  used,  are  not 
to  be  recommended.  Especially  those  with  a  horn  tip  have  often  caused 
wounds,  ulcers,  phlegmonous  processes,  and  even  perforations  of  the  rectum. 
A  soft,  pliable  rubber  tube  is  far  preferable,  especially  in  children.  Injury 
of  the  rectum  is  impossible  with  the  former,  even  in  dealing  with  unruly 
children. 

Injection  of  water  and  insufflation  of  air  or  gas  into  the  colon  are  best  ac- 
complished with  the  patient  in  a  knee-elbow  position,  or  in  a  dorsal  or  lateral 
position  with  elevated  pelvis,  after  a  rectal  tube  has  been  passed  up  into  the 
sigmoid  flexure. 

Of  other  injections  into  the  rectum,  mention  should  be  made  of  nutrient 
enemata  in  cases  where  the  patient  can  not  be  fed  through  the  stomach ;  also 
medicinal  injections  of  the  most  varied  kinds — e.  g.,  opium,  cocaine,  wine, 
etc. — and  finally  the  insertion  of  suppositories,  etc.  For  the  technique  of 
rectal  etherization  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  39  of  Principles  of  Surgery. 

§  171.  HalformationB  of  the  Anns  and  the  Bectnnt  Imperfinte 
Anns. — Among  the  congenital  malformations  of  the  anus  and  the  rec- 
tum, imperforate  anus  is  the  most  important.  The  rectum  is  formed 
from  the  lowest  part  of  the  embryonic  intestine,  which  at  first  ends 
blindly.  The  anal  opening  is  formed,  like  the  oral  aperture,  by  an 
involution  of  the  epiblast,  which  begins  in  about  the  fourth  week. 
This  external  involution  unites  later  with  the  embryonic  rectum  to 
form  an  open  passage.  The  rectum  is  at  this  time  still  in  open  com- 
munication with  the  end  of  the  allantois — that  is,  the  urachus  and  the 
subsequent  bladder — and  also  with  the  Wolffian  ducts,  so  that  the  in- 
testine and  the  urogenital  sinus  have  a  common  orifice  (cloaca).  At 
about  the  tenth  week  the  individual  parts  become  separated  from  one 
another,  and  the  perintieum  develops  as  a  septum  between  the  sexual 
organs  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum. 

Disturbances  in  development,  whose  causes  are  not  surely  known, 
give  rise  to  the  various  forms  of  imperforate  anus,  with  or  without  a 
cloacal  opening — that  is,  with  or  without  continued  communication 
with  the  urogenital  apparatus.  Thus  the  involution  forming  the  anna 
is  sometimes  absent,  or  it  exists,  but  does  not  unite  with  the  rectum, 
which  remains  a  blind  (ml-de-sac  or  comnmnicates  with  the  urogenital 
apparatus.  Imi)erforate  anus  is  conditioned  largely,  according  to  Ahl- 
feld,  upon  the  influence  of  an  undue  or  abnormally  long-continued 
traction  upon  the  intestines  on  the  part  of  the  vitello-intestinal  duct. 
As  a  result  of  this  traction,  the  blind  end  of  the  rectum  can  not  unite 
with  the  involution  of  the  anus,  which  is  advancing  to  meet  it.  It  is 
well  known  that  imperforate  anus  occurs  in  connection  with  congenital 
ectopia  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  with  defects  of  the  intestines,  result- 
ing from  their  being  tied  oflF  in  a  congenital,  umbilical  hernia,  and 
with  Meckel's  diverticulum  (see  §  154:,  pages  9  and  1()).     These  mal- 
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formations  likewise  ariRe,  according;  to  Ahlfeld,  from  extreme  or  ab- 
normally long-coiitiunod  traction  of  the  vitello-iatoetinal  duct  upon  the 
intestine, 

"We  dietin(i;uish  with  Eemarch  the  following  main  types  of  imper- 
forate anus : 

1.  Closure  of  the  anas — that  is,  imperforate  anus  proper.  The 
anal  orifice  is  absent,  and  the  rectum  ends  blindly  near  the  cutaneous 
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covering  {Fig.  4B1,  a).  The  occlusion  of  tlie  rectum  is  sometimes 
c-auscd  by  a  thin  septum  of  epitlielium,  whicli  can  easily  be  divided 
with  the  finger,  and  sumetimes  by  a  thick  layer  of  tissue,  as  in  Fig. 
461,  a. 

2.  Occlusion  of  the  anus  and  the  rectum.     The  rectum  and  the 
anns  are  both  alisent.     In  place  of  the  rectum  there  is  a  solid  cord,  and 
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in  place  of  the  anal  orifice  there  is  a  Bballow  depression.     The  colon 
ends  blindly  at  some  distance  from  the  perinaeum  (Fig.  461,  b). 

3.  Imperforate  rectum.  The  rectum  is  closed,  and  the  anal  orifice 
is  present,  but  ends  blindly  (Fig,  401,  <■). 

4.  Congenital  cloacal  openings — that  is,  abnormal  outlets  of  the 
rectum,  and  in  rare  cases  of  the  anus  also,  with  coexistent  imjffirforate 
anus.  The  reiituni  may,  for  example,  open  into  the  bladder  (Fig.  4<>2, 
a),  the  urethra  (Fig.  462,  b\  the  glans  penis  (462,  c),  the  vagina  (Fig. 
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4C3,  a)j  and  in  very  rare  cases  into  the  ntenie.  It  shoald  also  be  men- 
tioned that  the  cul-de-sac  of  tlie  anae,  iu  caee  of  imperforate  rectnin, 
BOmetimee  opens  into  the  vagina  (Fig.  4fi3, 1).  Between  these  separate 
forms  there  are  Dumeroua  traiieitioHB.  Sometimes  extreme  malfonna- 
tious  exist.  Sligh  observed  absence  of  tlie  rectum  and  the  descending 
colon.  In  their  place  vr&a  a  sac  which  communicated  with  the  trans- 
verse colon  and  with  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

The  clinical  symptoms  of  imperforate  atiua  vary  according  to  the  degree 
and  the  character  uf  the  iiialforniutiou.  In  case  of  compIel«  occlusion  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  rectum,  the 
child  generally  dies  in  from  four 
to  eiffht  days  after  birth  if  the 
malformation  is  not  overcome 
or  the  fieces  are  not  allowed 
to  escape  through  an  artificial 
anus,  the  symptoms  being  those 
of  intestinal  obstruction.  If  the 
rectum  communicates  with  the 
bladder  or  the  urethra,  the  same 
symptoms  of  retention  of  fajces 
usually  appear  as  in  complete 
occlusion  of  the  rectum.  If 
then^  is  an  open  communica- 
tion between  the  rectum  and  the  vagina,  the  faxea  may  be  diecliarged  suffi- 
ciently through  the  latter,  if  the  opening  is  large  enough.  A  short  time 
ago  a  child  in  this  condition,  three  years  of  ago,  was  brought  to  me  by 
the  mother.  The  discharge  of  fittea  through  the  vagina  had  not  been 
noticed  until  the  child's  second  year. 

The  Treatment  of  Imperforate  Anoi  consists  in  overcoming  the  nial- 
formation  bj  operation  as  early  as  possible.  The  absence  of  the  anus 
is  often,  unfortunately,  not  noticed  at  once  by  tlie  midwife  or  physician, 
so  tliat  tiie  children  are  not  infrequently  brought  to  the  surgeon  when 
already  in  a  hopeless  condition.  Those  cases  are  most  favouiablc 
in  wlii<?h  the  anus  is  simply  closed  by  a  thin  septum  of  tissue,  which 
can  1)0  divided  with  the  finger  or  a  jxiinted  bistoury.  The  thin  sep- 
tum eoraetimes  ruptures  siKintaneouHly  in  such  cuseo.  If  tiie  lower 
end  of  the  rectum  reaches  nearly  to  the  cutaneous  covering,  the  latter 
bulges  outward  from  the  pressure  of  the  meconinni  in  the  rectum,  par- 
ticularly when  the  child  cries  or  stntins.  After  tlie  septum  has  been 
divided  with  a  pointed  knife,  the  orifice  is  enlarged  with  a  hluiit- 
pointed  knife,  and  the  edges  of  the  nmcous  membi-ane  are  sutured  to 
the  skin. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  rectum  is  <'1o«h1  l>y  a  thicker  layer  of  tis- 
sne,  and  can  not  be  felt  from  tbu  outside,  one  should  attempt  to  form 
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an  anus  at  the  normal  place  (proctoplasty).  Proctoplasty  is  often  a 
very  difficult  or  altogether  impossible  operation.  With  the  patient  in 
tlie  lithotomy  position,  the  soft  parts  are  divided  in  the  direction  of 
the  blind  end  of  the  rectum  by  a  longitudinal  incision  near  the  nor- 
mal situation  of  the  anus.  It  is  a  very  good  plan,  before  making  the 
skin  incision,  to  pass  a  silver  wire  transversely  through  the  perineal 
r^on  at  a  depth  of  four  centimetres,  and  then,  midway  between  the 
two  punctures,  to  cut  do>\Ti  upon  the  end  of  the  rectum,  which  is 
usually  held  by  the  silver  wire.  By  passing  a  catheter  into  tlie  urethra 
of  male  children,  and  introducing  the  little  finger  into  the  vagina  of 
females,  one  can  protect  these  organs  from  injury.  In  cutting  inward 
one  should  try  from  time  to  time  to  feel  with  the  finger  the  fluctuating 
end  of  the  rectum,  which  is  filled  with  meconium.  Kesection  of  the 
coccyx  facilitates  finding  the  rectum.  After  the  end  of  the  rectum  has 
been  found  it  should  be  freed  as  completely  as  possible  from  its  sur- 
roundings, without  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  drawn  down  to 
the  skin,  or  at  least  sutured  into  the  wound.  If  the  tension  is  too 
great,  one  should  make  the  edges  of  the  skin  as  movable  as  possible  by 
dissecting  them  up  from  the  subjacent  parts.  The  rectum  is  then 
opened  by  puncture  with  a  knife,  and,  after  the  puncture  wound  has 
been  enlarged  by  means  of  a  blunt-pointed  knife,  the  edges  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  sutured  to  the  skin  or  to  the  wound.  One 
may  cut  in  to  a  depth  of  three  or,  at  most,  four  centimetres,  and  if  the 
rectum  is  not  found  the  operation  should  be  abandoned,  as  otherwise 
the  peritoneal  cavity  will  be  opened,  which  must  be  avoided.  If  proc- 
toplasty is  impossible,  there  remains  only  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
anus — colostomy.  This  is  best  performed,  after  Littr^,  in  the  inguinal 
region  on  the  sigmoid  flexure,  which  is  usually  distended,  and  can 
therefore  easily  be  found  and  conveniently  fixed  in  the  wound  (see 
page  129).  Esmarch  recommends  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity  through 
the  perinseum  and  bringing  into  the  wound  one  of  the  lower  intestinal 
loops. 

The  prognosis  of  these  operations  is,  generally  speaking,  unfavourable. 
Most  children  tlius  treated  die  from  exhaustion,  from  septic  cellulitis,  or 
peritonitis.  In  ease  the  child  survives,  cicatricial  stricture  of  the  newly 
formed  anus  must  be  gruarded  against  later  by  the  occasional  introduction  of 
rectal  bougies.  After  the  end  of  the  rectum  has  been  successfully  opened 
the  meconium  sometimes  fails  to  pass  off  sufficiently,  because  the  muscles  of 
the  distended  intestine  are  paralyzed.  In  such  cases  the  meconium  may  be 
aspirated  through  an  elastic  catheter  by  means  of  a  syringe,  and  peristalsis 
stimulated  by  careful  massage  and  the  use  of  electricity.  Huetter  recom- 
mended the  insufflation  of  cigar  smoke  into  the  large  intestine  through  an 
elastic  catheter. 
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Imperforate  anus  and  rectum  are  sometimes  combined  with  an 
abnormal  communication  between  the  rectum  and  the  urinary  and 
generative  organs,  as  described  above.  Children  in  whom  the  rectum 
empties  into  the  bladder,  which  is  observed  only  in  boys,  usually  die 
soon  after  birth,  in  consequence  of  septic  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 
Tlie  operation  in  such  cases  is  the  same  as  given  above.  After  the 
anus  has  been  made,  the  fistulous  tract,  which  is  usually  narrow  and 
distorted  or  divided  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  generally  closes 
spontaneously.  It  may  also  be  tied  off  and  severed.  In  case  the  rec- 
tum empties  into  the  vagina,  the  discharge  of  faeces  is  usually  less 
impeded,  so  that  one  may  delay  the  operation  for  a  few  months  or 
years  until  the  tissues  have  developed  sufficiently.  The  operation  con- 
sists here  also  in  seeking  out  the  end  of  the  rectum  from  the  place 
where  the  anus  ought  to  be.  One  can  facilitate  the  finding  of  the  end 
of  the  rectum  by  passing  a  probe  into  the  fistulous  tract  from  within 
the  vagina.  Kizzoli's  method  is  the  best,  and  consists  in  separating 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  with  the  orifice  of  the  fistula  from  the 
vagina,  closing  the  opening  in  the  latter  by  suture,  and  then  fixing 
the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  in  the  wound  at  the  site  of  the  nonnal 
anal  orifice.  The  method  of  Vicq  d'Azyr  is  not  so  good.  He  leaves 
the  opening  in  the  vagina  untouched  at  first,  draws  the  end  of  the  rec- 
tum into  the  wound  in  the  perinseum,  divides  it,  and  sutures  it  to  the 
edges  of  the  skin.  One  would  then  be  compelled  to  close  the  vaginal 
fistula  later,  or  close  the  defect  in  the  vagina  at  the  same  time  with 
the  operation,  after  freshening  it  and  tying  off  the  fistulous  tract. 

Congenital  or  acquired  diverticula  of  the  rectum  are  rare.  They 
should  be  exposed  from  the  outside,  and  extirpated  as  completely  as 
possible. 

§  172.  Ixguries  of  the  Anns  and  the  Rectum. — Incised  wounds  of 
the  anus  are  most  commonly  made  by  the  surgeon.  They  heal,  even 
when  there  is  complete  division  of  the  sphincter,  without  permanent 
functional  disturbance.  The  incontinence  of  fceces  which  exists  at  first 
as  the  result  of  division  of  the  sphincter  usually  disappears  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time. 

Injuries  of  the  rectum,  especially  those  in  itfl  upper  part,  are  always 
to  be  treated  \\4th  special  care.  Perfoniting  wounds  of  the  rectum  not 
infrequently  have  a  fatal  course  in  consecjuence  of  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation, which  easily  spreads  in  the  ceUular  tissue  about  the  rectum 
(periproctitis),  and  may  lead  to  genenil  peritonitis.  We  have  some- 
times to  do  with  Ycrj  complicated  injuries,  when,  for  example,  the 
bladder,  the  urethra,  and  the  pelvis,  and  in  women  the  ])erina?um  and 
the  vagina,  are  injured.     Here  belong  also  the  severe  lacerations  of  the 
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vagina,  the  perinseum,  and  the  rectum,  which  occur  in  labour.  Severe 
injuries  of  the  rectum  and  the  neighbouring  organs  are  also  observed 
from  a  fall  upon  a  sharp,  perpendicular  stake.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned these  impalement  injuries  on  page  20.  In  gunshot  wounds  also 
there  exist,  as  a  rule,  severe  associated  injuries,  particularly  of  the  pel- 
vic bones,  the  bladder,  the  female  generative  organs,  and  the  perito- 
niBum.  In  connection  with  all  injuries  of  the  rectum  with  invasion  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  general  peritonitis  and  septic  periproctitis  easily 
ensue,  if  provision  is  not  promptly  made  for  the  discharge  of  the  pus 
by  dividing  the  rectum  in  the  posterior  rhaphe,  with  resection,  it  may 
be,  of  the  coccyx,  and  by  opening  the  periproctitic  abscesses. 

Rupture  of  the  rectum  in  a  vertical  or  transverse  direction,  in  con- 
sequence of  straining  to  evacuate  hard  and  very  large  faecal  masses, 
has  been  observed  in  a  few  cases,  especially  among  women  (Majo  and 
Ashton).  We  have  usually  to  do  with  a  rupture  of  the  recto- vaginal 
wall  above  the  sphincter,  so  that  the  faeces  are  discharged  through  the 
vagina.  Spontaneous  ruptures  of  the  rectal  wall  sometimes  occur  in 
connection  with  diseases  of  the  rectum — e.  g.,  ulcers  or  stretching  and 
thinning  of  the  wall  due  to  rectal  prolapses  and  herniae.  Injuries  of 
the  rectum  may  also  arise  from  the  careless  use  of  enema  syringes  and 
rectal  bougies.  The  injuries  produced  by  the  stiff  horn  tips  of  enema 
syringes  are  in  part  simple  tears  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  some- 
times lead  to  chronic  ulceration,  in  part,  however,  complete  perfora- 
tions of  the  rectum  with  secondary  septic  inflammation  of  the  rectal 
wall  and  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  (septic  proctitis  and  periproc- 
titis). Death  may  be  occasioned  in  this  way,  and  we  have  therefore 
already  stated  on  page  20  that  these  horn  tips  should  be  discarded,  and 
tliat  only  soft,  pliable  tips  of  India  rubber  should  be  used.  Enemata 
are  best  given  by  the  use  of  an  irrigator  or  an  India-rubber  tube  pro- 
vided with  a  bulb.  Perforation  of  the  rectum  has  also  been  caused  by 
the  unskilled  forcible  introduction  of  rectal  bougies. 

The  results  of  injuries  of  the  rectum  above  the  sphincter  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  extent  and  the  depth  of  the  division  in  continuity  and 
its  character  in  other  respects.  Superficial  wounds  of  the  rectum  with- 
out perforation  usually  heal  without  difficulty  in  spite  of  the  contact  of 
the  faeces  with  the  wound,  if  the  secretions  have  free  exit  and  the  lat- 
ter, together  with  the  faeces,  do  not  burrow  behind  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  occasion  septic  inflammation  and  faecal  extravasation.  If 
the  peritonaeum  has  been  opened  and  faeces  have  entered  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  there  quickly  follows  diffuse  septic  peritonitis,  or,  in  favourable 
cases,  an  encapsulated  faecal  abscess  and  burrowing  of  pus  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  perinaeum.     Suppurative  phlebitis  may  also  develop  after 
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ii) juries  of  the  veins  of  the  rectum,  wliich  sometimes  spreads  rapidly 
upward,  and  may  lead  to  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  portal  vein 
(pylephlebitis)  and  pyaemia. 

Haemorrhages  from  the  injured  rectal  vessels  should  receive  careful 
attention.  These  haemorrhages,  especially  after  an  operation  upon 
haemorrhoids,  are  the  more  dangerous  because  they  are  often  first  rec- 
ognised by  the  physician  when  the  entire  cavity  of  the  rectum  is  filled 
with  blood  and  the  patient  has  become  seriously  anaemic.  If  the 
sphincter  is  drawn  apart  in  such  cases,  the  blood  gushes  forth  partly 
in  fluid  and  partly  in  coagulated  masses,  and  the  large  number  of  clots 
that  pass  off  in  the  next  few  days  first  show  the  inexperienced  surgeon 
how  dangerous  the  situation  has  been,  and  why  the  patient  became 
so  strikingly  anaemic.  One  should  thei-efore  see  that  all  those  who 
undergo  operations  upon  the  rectum,  or  liave  been  injured  in  this 
region,  are  carefully  watched  with  reference  to  possible  secondary 
haemorrhages. 

Another  result  of  injuries  of  the  rectum  is  the  formation  of  cica- 
tricial strictures,  which  may  assume  a  marked  degree.  A  short  time 
ago  I  was  obliged  to  extirpate  the  rectum  after  resection  of  the  coccyx 
and  a  part  of  the  sacrum,  on  account  of  an  extreme  traumatic  stricture 
of  the  rectum  above  the  sphincter  with  numberless  fistulae,  all  other 
treatment  havnng  proved  fruitless.  The  rectum  for  a  long  ^stance 
was  almost  completely  impassable.  The  patient  was  cured.  After 
superficial  tears  of  the  rectal  mucous  membrane,  long  fistulous  tracts 
easily  develop.  For  the  secondary  conditions  following  injuries  of  the 
neighbouring  organs  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  surgery  of  the  male 
and  female  urinary  and  sexual  orgjins.  We  shall  there  take  up  more  in 
detail  the  various  kinds  of  fistuUe,  the  abnormal  comnmnications  of  the 
rectum  with  the  bladder,  lacerations  of  the  perinaeum,  etc. 

In  treating  injuries  of  the  rectum,  especially  those  above  the 
sphincter,  the  first  indication  is  t4)  carefully  arrest  all  haemorrhage  and 
have  the  patient  strictly  watched  with  reference  to  possible  secondary 
haemorrhages.  Haemorrhage  from  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  ar- 
rested by  tying  the  bleeding  vessels  after  the  sphincter  has,  if  neces- 
sary, been  so  far  stretched  as  to  allow  the  introduction  of  a  speculum. 
In  this  way  one  can  properly  insjxjct  the  interior  of  the  organ  and  catch 
and  ligate  any  bleeding  vessels.  The  arrest  of  haemorrhage  higher  up 
in  the  rectum  is  attended  with  ditficulties  because  the  bleeding  vessels 
can  neither  he  properly  seen  nor  caught.  Packing  the  rectum  with 
iodoform  gauze  is  not  sufficient  in  dealing  with  haemorrhage  from  its 
upper  part,  and  the  same  is  true  of  compression  by  means  of  an 
India-rubber  bag  filled  with  water,  glycerin,  or  air — the  so-called  col- 
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peurynter  (Fig.  404).  Tlie  latter  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  when 
empty,  and  then  filled  with  from  five  to  six  hundred  cubic  centimetres 
of  water.  The  tul)e  of  the  colpeurynter  is  most  simply  closed  by 
means  of  a  silk  thread  tied  tight.  In  all  cases  of  severe  haemorrhage 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  when  delay  is  dangerous,  the 
sphincter  should  be  divided  in  the  posterior  rhaphe  with  the  patient 
under  an  angesthetic,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  also,  if  neces- 
sary, and  then  a  Simon  or  Sims  vaginal  speculum  introduced  into  the 
rectum  and  the  bleeding  vessels  tied. 

In  other  respects  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  anus  and  the  rec- 
tum conforms  to  general  rules. 

In  all  fresh  wounds  of  the  anus  suture  is  a  thoroughly  good  pro- 
cedure, especially  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  hcemorrhage,  but  is  often 
entirely  unnecessary.  For 
the  suture  of  lacerations  of 
the  perinseum  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  surgery  of 
the  female  generative  or- 
gans.     In   case  of  a  wound  Fio.  464— Colpcurynlcr. 

uf   the   rectum,  the   latter 

should  be  cleansed,  to  begin  with,  by  irrigation  with  lukewarm  water, 
and  then,  if  necessary,  the  wound  sutured  with  catgut.  If  the  injury 
is  severe  and  extensive  and  involves  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bowel, 
one  should,  as  a  general  rule,  not  insert  too  many  sutures,  but  prefer- 
a])ly  pack  the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze  in  order  to  assure  an  escape 
of  the  secretions.  In  case  of  severe  contused  wounds,  gunshot  wounds, 
etc.,  suture  of  the  wound  should  be  abandoned  and  gauze  drainage 
sul)stituted.  To  facilitate  the  evacuation  of  the  faeces  and  the  escape 
of  the  wound  secretions  in  cases  of  severe  injury  of  the  rectum,  divi- 
sion of  the  sphincter  in  the  posterior  rhaphe  is  especially  to  l)e  recom- 
mended. If  i)eriproctitic  inflammation  and  faecal  extravasation  already 
exist,  the  vicinity  of  the  rectum  must  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  to 
accomplish  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  resect  the  coccyx  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  sacrum.  The  patient  should  assume  a  half -sitting  posture 
in  bed  upon  an  air  or  water  cushion,  as  after  extirpation  of  the  rectum, 
inasmuch  as  the  escape  of  the  secretions  of  the  wound  is  thus  facili- 
tated. In  case  of  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  rectum,  one  may  also  place 
the  patient  in  a  permanent  bath  of  lukewarm  water  (see  Principles 
of  Surgery,  p.  179). 

For  the  treatment  of  associated  injuries — e.  g.,  of  the  pelvis,  the 
bladder,  etc.,  and  also  for  strictures  and  fistulae — ^the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  proper  paragraphs.    See  also  the  treatment  of  peritonitis  (§  15JS), 
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and  of  inflammations  of  the  rectum  and  its  vicinity  (proctitis  and  peri- 
proctitis, §  174,  page  149). 

§  173.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  BectnuL— As  we  have  already  seen  when 
treating  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  stomach  and  the  intestinal  canal  (§  166,  page 
100  ff.),  the  greatest  variety  of  objects  that  are  swallowed  passes  off  per  rec- 
tum. The  time  required  for  the  passage  of  a  body  from  the  mouth  to  the 
anus  is  very  variable.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  between  twenty-four 
hours  and  from  six  to  nine  days  (Goodsall).  We  have  already  mentioned 
(§  166)  tliat  the  most  varied  objects  enter  the  rectum  from  without.  Espe- 
cially insane  and  hysterical  patients,  criminals  and  prostitutes,  introduce  the 
most  surprising  things  into  the  rectum.  I  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  wliat 
is  said  in  §  166.  In  tlie  articles  of  Nussbaum  and  E^march  (Deutsche  Chirur- 
gie,  Lief  44  and  48)  there  are  numerous  reports  of  incredible  cases. 

Foreign  bodies  may  remain  lodged  in  the  rectum,  perforate  it,  and  then 
occasion  dangerous  inflammation  of  the  organ  itself,  the  surrounding  cellu- 
lar tissue,  and,  it  may  be,  tlie  peritonaeum.  Foreign  bodies  sometimes  make 
their  way  from  tlie  rectum  into  the  neighbouring  organs,  especially  into  the 
bladder  and  the  vagina,  or  the  reverse  may  be  true — i.  e.,  foreign  bodies  in 
the  latter — o.  g.,  uterine  pessaries  may  perforate  the  rectum. 

Hardened  masses  of  fioces  may  remain  for  months  or  years  even  in  the 
rectum  and  be  erroneously  taken  for  strictures  or  tumours  until  the  nature 
of  the  supposed  stricture  or  tumour  is  recognised  after  a  thorough  examina- 
tion by  a  competent  physician.  Biliary  calculi  and  fruit  stones  often  form 
the  nuclei  of  these  faecal  concretions.  The  latter  sometimes  consist  of  a  great 
number  of  fruit  stones,  especially  those  of  the  cherry  and  the  plum.  The 
faecal  balls  are  often  as  hard  as  stone,  and  they  are  sometimes  covered  with 
a  layer  of  lime,  so  that  they  more  or  less  resemble  genuine  stones  (see  also 
page  101,  Intestinal  Concretions). 

The  symptoms  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  rectum  vary  according  to  their 
size  and  their  other  characteristics.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  such  bodies 
pass  off  through  the  anus  without  doing  any  harm.  If  they  remain  lodged 
in  the  rectum,  there  ensues  correst)onding  constipation,  amounting  even  to 
complete  obstruction,  attended  finally  with  fjixjal  vomiting,  it  may  be,  as  in 
other  forms  of  occlusion  of  the  intestinal  canal.  After  remaining  a  long 
time  in  tlie  rectum,  foreign  lx)dies  sometimes  produce  chronic  catarrh,  fre- 
quently attended  by  profuse  secretion  and  circulatory  disturbances,  with 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  prolaj)se  of  the  same.  Pressure  of  the 
foreign  body  upon  the  urt»thra  may  cause  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  urine, 
amounting  sometimes  to  complete  rettuition.  Pointed  and  sharp-edged  bodies 
give  rise  to  pain  of  a  darting  charaot^'r,  and  such  bodies  not  infrequently  lead 
to  superficial  or  deeper  injury  of  the  rei'tum  or  to  its  ])erforation,  with  deatli 
from  sloughing  periproctitis  or  peritonitis.  ForiMgn  bodies,  as  has  been  said, 
sometimes  make  their  way  from  the  n^ctum  into  the  neighbouring  organs, 
especially  into  the  bladder,  where  they  may  become  the  nuclei  of  vesical  cal- 
culi ;  also  into  the  vagina,  the  uterus,  or  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Esmarch 
mentions  a  verj-  striking  case  olwerved  by  Mai  in.  A  pregnant  woman  had 
swallowed  two  fish  bones  which  remained  lo<lge<l  in  the  rectum.  The  bones 
made  their  way  from  the  rectum  into  the  uterus.    Premature  birth  occurred 
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in  the  fifth  month,  and  one  bone  was  found  in  the  shoulder  and  the  other  in 
the  thigh  of  the  foetus.  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  symptoms  and 
diagnosis  of  foreign  bodies  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  166,  page  100  (Foreign 
Bodies  in  the  Stomach  and  Intestinal  Canal).  Tiie  diagnosis  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  rectum  is  easy  when  they  can  be  felt  by  the  introduction  of  the 
fingers.  If  the  body  can  not  be  felt  with  the  finger,  the  diagnosis  remains  in 
doubt  Foreign  bodies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  are  frequently  not 
recognised  unless  the  statements  of  the  patient  give  definite  grounds  for 
forming  an  opinion. 

The  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  is  often  very  simple.  If  the  body  has 
become  impacted  by  assuming  a  transverse  position,  one  should  attempt  to 
give  it  a  longitudinal  direction  and  then  to  extract  it.  It  will  often  be  found 
necessary  to  stretch  or  divide  the  sphincter  with  the  patient  under  an  anaes- 
thetic. Hardened  fax^al  balls  are  softened  by  washing  out  the  rectum  by 
means  of  an  irrigator,  and  then,  if  necessary,  broken  up  with  forceps,  etc. 
Any  injuries  or  infiammations  of  the  rectum  and  its  surroundings  that  may 
be  occasioned  by  foreign  bodies  are  treated  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
applicable  in  such  cases  (see  §  172,  Injuries,  and  §  174,  Inflammatory  Pro- 
cesses of  the  Rectum). 

§  174.  Inflammatoiy  Processes  of  the  Anus  and  Bectnm. — Furuncles 
frequently  occur  at  the  anus,  which  should  be  incised  as  early  as  pos- 
sible under  cocaine.  If  furuncular  abscesses  are  not  thoroughly 
opened,  they  frequently  give  rise  to  fistnlse  (see  §  175,  page  153). 

Intertrigo  is  an  acute  dermatitis,  commonly  known  as  ^'chafing,^^  which 
occurs  among  fat  people  in  consequence  of  the  frictifm  of  the  buttocks  and 
the  secretion  of  sweat  from  prolonged  walking  on  hot  days,  also  among 
young  children  with  diarrha?a,  among  uncleanly  persons,  etc.  The  discom- 
fort consists  essentially  in  a  painful  smarting  and  in  swelling  and  hyper- 
aemia.  The  treatment  consists  in  bathing  the  parts  frequently  with  cold 
water,  and  also  in  the  inunction  of  unguentum  diachylon  or  hard  suet,  lard, 
zinc  or  lead  ointment,  powdering  the  parts  with  oxide  of  zinc  or  amylum, 
and  the  insertion  of  cotton  or  boric  lint,  in  order  to  prevent  the  friction  of 
the  buttocks.  Persons  who  are  predisposed  to  intertrigo  should  resort  to  the 
above  measures  before  taking  long  walks.  They  should  also  bathe  the  parts 
frequently  with  cold  water.  Persons  with  long  hair  about  the  anus  should 
not  cut  it,  as  troublesome  smarting  and  swelling  likewise  arise  from  the 
friction  of  the  short  hairs. 

Pnuitns  or  itching  of  the  anus  is  usually  the  result  of  hyperapsthesia  of 
its  cutaneous  nerves  in  connection  with  various  affections  of  the  anus  and 
the  rectum — e.  g.,  among  persons  of  sedentary  habits  with  haemorrhoids  or 
catarrhal  or  ulcerative  diseases  of  the  rectum,  after  errors  in  diet,  after  par- 
taking of  certain  kinds  of  food  (lobster,  salmon,  venison)  and  among  chil- 
dren with  threadworms.  It  also  occurs  in  connection  with  atfeotions  of  the 
liver,  etc.  The  severe  itching  occurs  especially  at  night  and  may  become 
intolerable.  There  is  not  infrequently  a  pronounced  eczema.  Fissures  and 
indurations  of  the  skin  develop  from  constant  sci*atching. 

The  treatment  of  pruritus  and  eczema  of  the  anus  consists  chiefly  in  re- 
64 
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moving  the  above-mentioned  causes.  The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  locally 
is  important,  also  bathing  the  parts  with  cold  water,  the  application  of  un- 
guentum  diachylon,  oxide  of  zinc  and  amylum,  with  the  insertion  of  a  little 
boric  lint  or  cotton,  and  the  use  of  cathartics  if  necessary. 

Inflammation  of  the  Beotnm  (ProctitiB). — Acute  proctitis  is  cliarac- 
terized  by  the  same  anatomical  changes  essentially  as  the  acute  catarrh 
of  other  mucous  membranes — that  is,  by  hyperaemia  and  swelling.  The 
inflammatory  swelling  in  the  rectum  is  not  infrequently  well  marked, 
and  is  often  combined  with  desquamation  of  the  epithelium,  compara- 
tively abundant  secretion  of  mucus,  and  inflammatory  intiltration  of  the 
submucous  tissue.  Circumscribed  eschars  are  sometimes  formed  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  and,  after  the  scabs  are  cast  off,  superficial  ulcers, 
which  either  heal  promptly  or  become  deeper  and  lead,  it  may  be,  to 
secondary  inflammatory  infiltration  and  hypertrophy  of  the  perirectal 
cellular  tissue  or  to  periproctitic  abscesses.  Rectal  fistulas  often  result 
in  such  cases,  or  a  fistulous  communication  with  the  vagina,  the  blad- 
der, etc. 

In  chronic  proctitis  the  infiammatory  infiltration  of  the  mucous  and 
submjicous  coats,  as  well  as  the  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  layer, 
become  especially  prominent.  There  are  found,  therefore,  in  chronic 
proctitis  diffuse  thickenings  of  the  rectal  nmcous  membrane  extending 
into  the  perirectal  cellular  tissue,  and  often  circumscribed  polypous 
growths  and  ulcers. 

Acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  rectum  arise  partly  in  the 
organ  itself  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  local  initation,  and  are  in- 
duced in  part  by  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  particularly 
the  bladder,  prostate,  vagina,  and  uterus.  Primary  proctitis  is  observed 
after  the  action  of  cold,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  or  impacted  fajces,  from  the  presence  of  worms,  in  connection 
with  disturbances  of  circulation — e.  g.,  from  haemorrhoids,  temporarily 
also  after  operations  in  the  rectum,  etc.  Many  forms  of  proctitis  are 
conditioned  upon  the  action  of  special  microbes.  Here  belongs  the 
proctitis  resulting  from  gonorrhoeal  infection,  or  attending  syphilis, 
tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  and  dysenterj. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  proctitis  are  chiefly  a  burning  sensation,  or 
sometimes  very  severe  pain  in  the  rectum  with  tenesmus  and  spasm  of 
the  sphincter  and  the  levator-ani  muscle.  Disturbances  in  urination 
often  exist  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  trigonum  vesicae,  amount- 
ing, it  may  be,  to  complete  retention,  as  the  result  of  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum  is  sometimes  so  swollen  that  an  inflammatory  prolapse  is 
formed.     The  secretion  of  the  rectal  mucous  membrane  is  often  stained 
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with  blood  at  first.  Later  it  is  purely  mucous  or  more  suppurative. 
The  course  and  termination  of  acute  proctitis  depend  chiefly  upon  its 
cause,  or  rather  upon  the  possibility  of  speedily  overcoming  its  cause. 

Simple  catarrhal  proctitis  gradually  disappears,  as  a  rule,  in  from 
eight  to  ten  days.  If  the  cause  continues,  as  in  gonorrhoea!  infection, 
for  instance,  the  disease  is  more  protracted,  and  may  then  extend  to 
the  colon  and  lead  to  profuse  diarrhoea. 

The  results  of  acute  proctitis  have  already  been  indicated,  especially 
the  formation  of  ulcers  and  fistute  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
perforation  of  the  rectum  with  secondary  periproetitic  abscesses. 

Acute  proctitis  frequently  passes  into  the  chronic  form,  which  is 
usually  characterized  by  an  abundant  secretion  of  a  tenacious,  gelati- 
nous mucus  or  pus,  combined  with  ulcers  and  fistulae. 

The  treatment  of  proctitis  is  directed  chiefly  against  its  cause,  which 
is  therefore  to  be  exactly  determined  by  careful  examination.  Foreign 
bodies  and  impacted  f secal  masses  are  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. In  case  worms  are  found  in  the  passages,  saline  cathartics  are 
given  and  the  rectum  is  thoroughly  irrigated  with  the  patient  in  a 
knee-elbow  posture.  Vix  and  Esmarch  recommend  especially  solu- 
tions of  sapo  medicatus  (0'2(M)'5  :  100).  The  remainder  of  the  treat- 
ment consists  of  rest  in  bed,  sitz  baths,  warm  injections  and  irri- 
g.ition6  of  the  rectum,  cathartics  in  case  of  constipation,  etc.  K  there 
is  severe  tenesmus,  warm  sitz  baths,  and  also  the  use  of  morphine, 
opium  (for  injections  and  suppositories),  and  leeches  about  the  anus  are 
to  be  recommended. 

In  case  of  gonorrhoea,  thorough  irrigation  of  the  rectum  with  solu- 
tions of  saUcylic  acid,  salicylate  of  soda,  boric  acid,  liquor  plumbi  sub- 
acetatis  dilutus,  or  nitrate  of  silver  (3-4 : 1,000)  should  be  employed. 

In  chronic  proctitis  astringent  injections  into  the  rectum  are  serv- 
iceable. Esmarch  recommends  the  local  use  of  balsam  of  copaiba  and 
oil  of  turpentine  in  the  form  of  suppositories,  as  well  as  sea  baths. 
The  rectum  should  be  examined  for  ulcers  and  fistul®.  The  treatment 
of  these  is  given  on  pages  151-155. 

InflammatioiL  of  the  Cellular  TiMue  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Bectnm 
(PeriproctitlB). — Periproctitis  originates  usually  from  the  rectum  after 
injuries  and  diseases  of  the  same — e.  g.,  from  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies,  after  gunshot  wounds,  after  operations  upon  the  rectum,  after 
perforation  of  ulcers,  etc.  In  other  cases  periproctitis  is  the  result  of 
injuries  and  diseases  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  especially  the  blad- 
der, the  urethra,  the  vagina,  the  uterus,  the  pelvic  bones  (caries,  com- 
pound fractures),  etc.  If  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  perirectal 
cellular  tissue  follows  perforation  of  the  rectum,  it  usually  spreads 
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rapidly  with  high  fever,  and  the  cellular  tiBsae  suppiirates,  giving  rise 
to  extravasation  of  faeces,  or  a  circumBcribed  fsecal  sbscese.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  anus  is  attacked  comparatively  late  by  the  in- 
flammation, because  tlie  perirectal  cellular  tissue  la  shut  off  below  by 
the  perineal  fascia  and  the  levator-ani  muscle.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
obstacle  stands  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  the  iiiflamraation  upward 
in  the  hwse  cellular  tissue.  The  levator-ani  muscle  forms  below  a 
diaphragm,  as  it  were,  of  the  pelvic  outlet.  All  abscesses  which  lie 
above  the  levator-ani  muscle,  or  between  it  and  the  rectum,  easily 
spread  in  an  upward  direction,  while  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  anus,  below  the  levator  ani,  point  externally,  because  the  muscle 
named  and  its  fascia  render  extension  in  an  upward  direction  difficult 
{see  Fig.  4fi5),  The  neighbouring  or- 
gans are  not  infrequently  involved,  and 
the  pus  may  rupture  into  the  bladder 
and  the  urethra  with  corresponding  ex- 
travasation of  urine,  or  into  the  uterus 
and  the  vagina.  This  course  is  some- 
times reversed — that  is,  after  injuries 
F<a. «5.-Ab«.«e. (A M-d  A) «bove  o""  Carcinomatous  disease  of  the  bladder. 
Mid  below  tiiu  i*vai..r  uii  uiuBcio  tlic  Urethra,  the  uterus,  or  the  vagina, 
(diugnmiiniilK-).  ,  .  ,  .  , 

a    secondary    i>enproctitic     abscess    w 

formed,  which  ruptures  into  the  rectum.  Metastatic  abscesses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tlie  rectum  are  sometimes  observed  in  pyeemia  and 
typhoid  fever.  Some  of  the  cases,  as  has  been  said,  run  a  very  acute 
course,  while  in  others  the  course  is  more  subacute,  or,  it  may  be,  very 
chronic— e.  g.,  in  tul>erculosis  of  the  rectum  and  the  pelvic  bones  or 
after  injuries.  Very  numerous  fistulous  tracts,  twenty  or  thirty  it 
may  be,  are  sometimes  formed  in  such  cases  of  chronic  periproctitia 
following  injuries,  attended  not  infrequently  by  such  induration  and 
stenosis  of  the  rectum  and  its  surroundings  that  one  might  believe  it 
to  be  carcinoma,  1  recently  saw  eucli  a  case  of  very  chronic  periproc- 
titis following  impalement  upon  a  wooden  stake  which  had  occurred 
five  years  before.  It  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  such  cases,  to  extir- 
pate the  rectum  whieli  has  become  extremely  constricted  through 
cicatricial  contraction  and  perforated  by  numerous  fistulse. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  periproctitis  are  chiefiy  severe  pain,  espe- 
cially during  defecation,  and  high  fever.  Upon  palpation  of  the  peii- 
neal  region,  one  usually  feels  deep  down  a  hard,  very  painful  infil- 
tration. In  case  suppuration  already  exists,  flnctuation  is  felt  with 
difficulty  or  not  at  all  through  the  skin  and  the  perineal  fascia.  The 
skin  about  the  anus  is  usually  hypertemic  and  more  or  less  cedcmatous. 
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K  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum,  the  patient  complains  of 
severe  pain,  and  one  finds  in  typical  cases  that  the  rectum  is  con- 
stricted by  a  hard  or  ahready  fluctuating  swelUng  which  is  to  be  felt 
at  a  definite  place.  In  women,  examination  through  the  vagina  is 
important 

Essentially  the  same  symptoms  exist  in  chronic  cases,  but  they 
increase  only  very  gradually. 

Every  case  of  periproctitis  goes  on  to  suppuration,  and  very  often 
to  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue.  The  abscesses  rupture  into  the  rec- 
tum, into  the  neighbouring  organs,  or  externally.  If  a  means  of  escape 
for  the  pus  is  not  provided  by  a  sufficiently  prompt  incision,  death  may 
follow,  especially  in  acute  cases,  from  septicaemia,  peritonitis,  or  pyae- 
mia. The  sloughing  of  the  perirectal  cellular  tissue  sometimes  extends 
to  the  rectum  itself  and  to  the  skin.  The  periproctitic  abscesses  origi- 
nating in  the  pelvic  bones  are  the  most  favourable,  while  those  follow- 
ing perforation  of  the  rectum  and  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  bladder, 
the  uterus,  and  the  vagina  combined,  it  may  be,  with  extravasation  of 
orine  and  faeces,  have  the  worst  prognosis. 

The  treatment  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  perirectal  cellu- 
lar tissue  conjsists  in  a  prompt  and  free  incision,  even  though  fluctuation 
can  not  be  made  out.  The  left  forefinger  is  introduced  into  the  rec- 
tum until  the  infiltrated  area  is  reached,  and  then  the  skin  and  fascia 
are  incised  with  a  pointed  scalpel,  whereupon  a  dressing  forceps  is 
pushed  up  into  the  abscess.  The  opening  must  be  as  large  as  possible, 
and  the  abscess  cavity  scraped  out  and  drained.  This  method  of  open- 
ing perirectal  abscesses  by  a  perineal  incision  is  to  be  preferred  to 
every  other  one,  including  incision  from  within  the  rectum.  In  case 
of  diffuse  suppuration  around  the  rectum  several  incisions  may  be 
necessary.  If  the  rectum  is  separated  from  its  surroundings  and  is 
perforated,  the  best  way  is  to  divide  the  lower  part  of  it  from  the  ab- 
scess or  from  the  place  of  perforation  downward,  and  all  fistulous  tracts 
must  Ukewise  be  divided  upon  a  grooved  director.  Access  to  the  rec- 
tum may  be  facilitated  by  stretching  or  dividing  the  sphincter.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  in  very  chronic  cases  of  periproctitis  with 
extreme  cicatricial  stenosis  and  numerous  fistulae  the  extirpation  of  the 
rectum  may  become  necessary. 

For  the  treatment  of  rectal  fistulse  and  the  complications  arising  in 
the  adjacent  organs,  especially  the  bladder  and  the  urethra,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  proper  paragraphs. 

Ulcers  of  the  Anns  and  the  Bectum. — Soft  chancres  about  the  anus 
are  observed  especially  among  women,  caused  by  infection  from  the 
secretion  of  soft  chancres  of  the  vulva  or  the  vagina,  also  from  sodomy, 
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or  in  consequence  of  the  transmission  of  chancre  virus  by  the  finger. 
Phagedenic  chancre  may  cause  marked  destruction  of  the  rectum. 

Primary  syphilitic  chancres  of  the  anus  and  the  rectum  arise  par- 
ticularly from  infection  in  connection  with  sodomy.  The  most  com- 
mon secondary  syphilitic  affections  of  the  anus  and  the  rectal  mucoas 
membrane  are  the  broad  condylomata  which  form  characteristic, 
moist,  papillary  growths  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus.  The  secondary 
ulcers  of  the  rectal  mucous  membrane  in  the  tertiary  period  of  sypliilis 
arise  usually  from  the  breaking  down  of  circumscribed  gummata  or 
diffuse  gummatous  infiltmtions.  Marked  strictures  of  the  rectum  de- 
velop from  cicatrization  of  these  extensive  syphilitic  ulcers,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  more  in  detail  in  §  170. 

Tubercular  ulcers  of  the  anus  and  the  rectal  mucous  membrane  are 
not  uncommon,  and  usually  occur  among  phthisical  patients.  Hart- 
mann  found  among  620  phthisical  subjects  fistute  and  ulcers  in  thirty- 
one  cases.  Tubercular  abscesses  and  fistute  of  the  anus  are  the  result 
of  a  purely  local  invasion  of  tubercle  bacilli,  which  are  conveyed  with 
the  fjBces  and  attack  by  preference  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rec- 
tum. Tubercular  ulcers  result  from  the  caseous  degeneration  of  tuber- 
cles or  of  the  circumHcribed  or  diffuse  tubercular  infiltration  of  the 
mucous  meml)rane  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  (tubercular  proc- 
titis and  periproctitis).  In  some  cases  there  is  a*  single  large  ulcer  of 
the  anus  and  neighbouring  skin,  with  abundant  granulations,  which  re- 
sembles a  carcinoma.  It  is  characteristic  of  tubercular  ulcers  of  the 
anus  and  the  rectum  that  miliary  tubercles  are  almost  always  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ulcers ;  also  that  the  latter  have  a  cheesy 
base,  and  the  caseous  softening  often  8])rea(i8  over  large  areas  of  the 
rectum.  The  diagnosis  is  usually  made  from  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion and  the  detection  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  prognosis  of  tubercular  ulcers  and  fistuloe  of  the  anus  and  the 
rectum  is  very  unfavourable.  Progressive  destruction  of  the  rectum 
is  xisually  observed.  It  is  characteristic  of  tubercular  fistulce  in  ano 
that  they  usually  do  not  heal  at  all  after  the  openition,  or  very  soon 
undergo  ctiseous  softening  agjiin  and  break  oj)en.  Tuberculosis  of  the 
rectum  and  the  testicle  are  among  the  forms  of  locat  tuberculosis  that 
have  the  worst  prognosis. 

Ulcers  sometimes  arise  from  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  tlic 
rectum,  especially  after  gonorrhoea!  infection,  in  consequence  of  dea- 
quamati(m  of  the  epithelium  or  of  suppuration  of  the  solitary  glands 
of  the  rectum  (follicular  ulcers).  Follicular  ulcers  present  at  first 
single  or  multiple  losses  of  substance  of  the  size  of  the  head  of  a 
pin,  and  sometimes  occur  in  large  numbers.     By  coalescence  of  the 
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small,  single  ulcers,  extensive  ulcerations  may  result,  which  sometimes 
lead  to  progressive  destruction  of  the  surrounding  tissue. 

The  ulcerative  destruction  that  occurs  in  the  course  of  dysentery 
takes  place  chiefly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  and  in  the  colon. 
It  often  leads  to  perforation  and  the  formation  of  a  periproctitic  faecal 
abscess  or  to  general  peritonitis. 

For  cancerous  ulcers  the  reader  is  referred  to  Carcinoma  of  the 
Rectum. 

The  symptoms  of  the  forms  of  ulcer  that  have  been  mentioned  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  same  as  those  attending  chronic  proctitis.  In 
case  of  large  ulcers  there  is  usually  a  corresponding  discharge  of  pus 
and  blood.  Diarrhoea  often  exists  as  well  as  tenesmus  and  pain,  espe- 
cially during  defecation.  In  case  of  ulcers  near  the  sphincter,  painful 
reflex  spasm  of  the  latter  (sphincterismus)  is  often  present,  resulting 
from  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer.  Fis- 
tulae  are  very  common  in  connection  with  ulcers.  In  every  rectal 
ulcer,  perforation  of  the  rectum  with  all  its  dangers,  especially  peri- 
proctitic abscess,  cellulitis,  peritonitis,  etc.,  is  to  be  feared. 

A  thorough  examination  not  only  of  the  rectum  but  of  the 
entire  body,  and  a  careful  history  from  the  patient,  are  necessary  in 
all  ulcers  of  the  rectum,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the  character  of  the 
process.  One  should  have  in  mind  especially  syphilis,  tuberculosis, 
gonorrhoea,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  anus  and  the  rectum  depends  partly 
upon  their  cause.  In  addition  to  local  treatment,  that  of  a  general  con- 
stitutional character  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  in  dealing 
¥rith  tubercular  and  syphilitic  ulcerations. 

Local  treatment  requires  that  the'  ulcers  be  made  properly  acces- 
sible by  stretching  the  sphincter,  or,  if  necessary,  dividing  it,  and  the 
anal  portion  of  the  rectum  in  the  posterior  rhaphe  as  far  as  the  coccyx, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  a  Simon  or  a  Sims  speculum.  The  special 
treatment  of  the  ulcers  conforms  to  general  rules.  Soft  chancres, 
gonorrhoeal  ulcers,  and  primary  syphilitic  ulcers  are  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  upon  the  external  genitals  (see  these).  In  dealing  with 
secondary  syphilitic  ulcers,  a  general  antisyphilitic  treatment  (inunc- 
tion, iodide  of  potassium,  etc.)  is  necessary  in  addition  to  that  of  a 
local  character,  such  as  the  use  of  astringents,  cauterization,  or  scraping 
with  a  sharp  spoon.  In  case  of  tubercular  ulcers,  a  very  energetic 
local  treatment  should  be  adopted  as  quickly  as  possible,  including  ex- 
cision of  the  focus  of  the  disease,  the  use  of  Paquelin's  cautery,  etc. 
For  the  treatment  of  complications  on  the  part  of  the  neighbouring 
organs,  especially  periproctitis,  the   reader  is   referred  to  page  149. 
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The  treatment  of  strictures  following  ulceration  is  described  in  §  176, 
page  157. 

Fiflinre  of  the  Anns  and  the  Bectum. — By  fissure  of  the  anus  and 
rectum  is  understood  a  superficial  tear  or  excoriation  of  the  mucons 
membrane,  which  gives  rise  to  a  corresponding  ulcer.  It  occurs  by 
preference  among  persons  with  chronic  constipation,  in  consequence  of 
the  passage  of  large,  hard  f secal  masses,  from  small  foreign  bodies,  from 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  rectum,  among  women  with  leucorrhoea, 
in  connection  with  haemorrhoids,  and,  finally,  in  connection  with  syphi- 
lis, where  we  usually  have  to  do  with  multiple  fissures.  The  fissures 
are  found  principally  near  the  sphincter,  and  are  therefore  very  com- 
monly attended  by  the  above-mentioned  painful  reflex  spasm  of  the 
sphincter.  The  pain  usually  radiates  in  the  direction  of  the  genito- 
urinary organs  and  the  thighs,  and  almost  always  occurs  after  defeca- 
tion. Sphincter  spasm  is  observed  especially  among  nervous  persons, 
and  is  conditioned  upon  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerve  filaments  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ulcer.  The  duration  and  the  degree  of  these  pains 
vary  greatly.  There  is  sometimes  only  a  slight  smarting,  while  in 
other  cases  the  pain  is  very  severe,  so  that  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  rectum  is  only  possible  with  the  patient  under  an  ansdsthetic 
Local  anaesthesia  with  cocaine — in  the  form  of  suppositories,  for  ex- 
ample, which  are  inserted  into  the  anus — is  very  serviceable.  Upon 
examination  with  a  rectal  speculum,  one  finds  the  typical  fissure  to  be 
a  usually  superficial,  elliptical  ulcer  ordinarily  on  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  anus,  less  often  in  front  or  on  the  side.  The  edges  of  a  fissure 
which  has  existed  a  long  time  are  often  strikingly  indurated,  as  in 
syphilitic  ulcers.  If  several  fissures  or  ulcers  exist  they  are*  usually 
caused  by  syphilis. 

In  mild  cates  a  spontaneous  cure  is  not  infrequent,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  a  nitrate-of-silver  stick  is  suflieient.  Cauterization  of  the 
fissure  with  the  galvano-cautery  or  the  thenno- cautery  is  very  service- 
able. The  exact  cause  of  the  fissure  should  alwavs  be  determined,  and 
the  treatment  directed  against  this.  The  constipation  which  so  fre- 
quently exists  should  be  treated  by  enemata.  In  case  of  severe  spasm 
of  the  sphincter,  division  of  the  fissure  by  a  longitudinal  incision  ex- 
tending into  the  sphincter  is  necessary,  after  it  has  been  exposed  by 
means  of  a  rectal  speculum.  Stretching  the  sphincter  is  also  very  bene- 
ficial ;  it  is  not  so  effective,  however,  in  cases  of  very  painful  spasm, 
judging  from  my  experience,  as  incision  of  the  sphincter.  Indurated 
edges  of  the  fissure  are  excised  or  removed  by  galvano-caustic  ustion. 

§  175.  FistulflB  in  Ano. — By  fistula*  in  ano  are  understood  sinuses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum. 
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Tlie  following  Tarieties  are  distingnislied,  according  as  these  fistulte 
develop,  from  without  or  within  the  rectum,  and  form  complete  or 
blind  canals : 

1.  Incomplete  external  fiatulea — that  is,  sinuses  which  extend  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus  to  a  certain  height  in  the  anal  region, 
but  do  not  perforate  the  wall  of  the  rectum  (Fig.  466,  a). 

2.  Incomplete  internal  fistula  {Fig.  466,  b),  which  start  from  the  rec- 
tum and  end  blindly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anna,  not  perforating  the  skin. 

3.  Complete  rectal  fistulee  (Fig,  4(>fl,  c) — that  is,  those  in  which  the 
external  opening  of  the  fistula  at  the  anus  or  in  the  perinseum  is  in 
open  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  bowel  by  means  of  a 


longer  or  shorter  sinus,  so  that  one  can  pass  a  probe  from  the  outside 
throngh  the  sinus  into  the  roctuni. 

Rectal  fistulee  develop  partly  from  the  outside,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  anus,  and  partly  from  within,  in  the  rectum,  and  in  both 
eases  they  result  usually  from  infiammatory  processes  or  from  injuries, 
['leers  are  the  main  cause  of  fistulee  that  originate  within  the  rectum. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fistula  formation  the  symptoms  of  that  in- 
flammatory process  or  injury  are  usually  present  from  which  the  fistula 
originates,  especially  a  furuncle  or  ischio-reetal  abscess,  chronic  procti- 
tis, periproctitis,  ulcer  of  the  rectum,  or  tuberculosis,  gonorrhoea,  or 
syphilis.  The  discomfort  arising  from  fistulie  is  often  so  slight  that 
the  patient  knows  nothing  of  their  existence  for  a  long  time,  until  his 
attention  is  called  to  then}  by  the  increasing  purulent  discharge.  The 
amount  of  discharge  is  very  variable.  A  ftecal  admixture  is  infre- 
quent, because  the  sinus  usually  runs  obliquely  and  the  opening  in  the 
rectum  is  small.  The  incomplete  internal  fistulie  are  the  most  painful, 
Incause  retention  of  the  secretion  is  more  likely  to  occur  here.  All 
fistulie,  whether  they  be  complete  or  incomplete,  fail  to  heal  spon- 
taneously, because  decomposing  secretion,  in  part  mixed  with  fffical 
matter,  accumulates  in  the  sinuses,  and  because  the  latter  are  con- 
stantly drawn  open  by  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter. 
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Fifitulae  not  infrequently  develop  between  the  rectum  and  the 
neighbouring  organs,  especially  the  vagina,  uretlira,  bladder  (recto- 
vaginal, recto-xirethral,  and  recto-vesical  fistulae),  etc. 

The  prognosis  of  simple  fistulse  in  ano  is  favourable,  but  that  of 
tubercular  fistulce,  as  we  have  already  said  (page  150),  is  not.  The 
cure  of  recto-vesical  and  recto-urethral  fistulse  is  often  difficult. 

The  treatment  of  fistulee  in  ano  consists  chiefly  in  opening  up  the 
sinus  in  its  entire  extent.     A  cathartic  should  be  given  the  day  before, 

and  the  rectum  thoroughly  washed  out  before  the 
operation.  An  anaesthetic  is  xisually  necessary.  The 
patient  lies  on  his  side  or  in  the  litliotomy  position. 
A  speculum  is  introduced  into  the  rectum — e.  g.,  one 
of  those  represented  on  page  135.  To  expose  suf- 
ficiently the  internal  opening  of  fistulas  that  are  lo- 
cated high  up  in  the  rectum,  stretching  the  sphincter 
is  often  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Simon  vaginal  s{)eculum  into  the  rectum. 
It  may  in  some  cases  be  necessary  to  divide  the  anal 
portion  of  the  rectum  in  the  posterior  rhaphe.  In 
case  of  a  complete  fistula,  a  grooved  director  is  intro- 
duced through  the  external  opening  of  the  fistula 
into  the  rectum,  and  the  sinus  then  divided  through- 
out its  entire  extent  upon  the  director.  In  case  of 
iL  I  very  narrow  sinuses,  correspondingly  small  directors 

^         I  are  to  be  used  (Fig.  4()7,  a).     The  directors  made  of 

j)liable,  smooth  tin,  recommended  by  Esmarch,  are 
also  very  serN-iceable.  Incomplete  external  fistulse 
are  opcnited  uj)on  in  the  same  way  as  those  which 
are  complete — that  is,  the  former  are  converted  into 
complete  fistulie  by  pushing  a  probe  or  director 
through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  and 
then  <Hviding  the  complete  fistula  upon  the  director. 
In  case  of  an  incomj)lete  internal  fistula,  the  process 
is  reversed,  the  probe  being  introduced  into  the  sinus 
from  the  internal  (►j>ening  to  a  point  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  anal  region  by  curving  the  end  of  the  probe  to  corre- 
spond with  the  course  of  the  sinus,  and  then  the  skin  and  the  sinus 
divided.  The  pliable  probes  of  block  tin  are  especially  suited  for  this 
purpose.  In  treating  all  fistulie  which  pass  througli  or  below  the 
sphincter,  the  latter  nmst  of  course  be  divided.  The  incontinence 
of  faeces,  which  then  usually  exists  at  first,  is  generally  of  short 
duration. 
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The  complicated  fistula  knives  and  fistula  scissors  whicli  were  for- 
merly much  used  have  been  abandoned.  The  so-called  "  gorget "  also, 
by  the  use  of  which  injury  to  the  rectum  was  to  be  prevented,  is  un- 
necessary. It  is  important,  above  all,  to  perforin  the  operation  thor- 
oughly— that  is,  to  find  all  the  fistute,  and  especially  all  the  internal 
openings. 

All  other  methods  of  operating — e.  g.,  the  use  of  ligatures  or  the 
galvano-cautery — are  much  more  roundabout  than  simple  division  of 
the  sinus  with  the  knife.  In  the  operation  by  ligation,  which  is  scarcely 
used  any  longer,  a  silk  thread  or  elastic  thread  of  India  rubber  is  drawn 
through  the  sinus  and  tied  tight.  After  a  time  the  thread  cuts  through. 
The  galvano-caustic  loop  and  the  thermo-cautery  can  also  be  dispensed 
with  for  the  most  part,  though  the  latter  is  very  serviceable  for  arrest- 
ing hemorrhage  when  hemorrhoids  exist  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
recently  used  the  thermo-cautery  a  good  deal  in  dividing  extensive 
fistulous  tracts,  and  have  been  extremely  pleased  with  the  results.  The 
hemorrhage  must  be  carefully  arrested  after  operation  upon  a  fistula, 
as  after  every  operation  upon  the  rectum.  The  after-treatment  is  very 
simple.  I  do  not  always  use  opium  to  check  passages  from  the  bowels. 
Somewhat  scanty  diet  is  given,  and  easy  defecation  is  secured  by  means 
of  enemata.  As  a  dressing,  a  little  cotton  is  laid  between  the  buttocks. 
The  fistula  should  be  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver  as  early  as  pos- 
sible to  promote  granulation. 

All  tubercular  fistule,  as  was  mentioned  on  page  151,  must  be  very 
energetically  scraped  or  excised. 

The  treatment  of  recto-vaginal,  recto-urethral,  and  recto-vesical 
fistnlse  conforms,  generally  speaking,  to  the  same  rules  that  apply  to 
vesieo-vaginal  fistule  (see  §  256).  The  openings  of  the  fistule  should 
be  made  sufliciently  accessible,  detached  from  their  surroundings,  fresh- 
ened, and  closed  by  suture.  The  closure  of  recto- vaginal  fistulse  by  the 
formation  of  a  flap,  much  as  in  Tait's  perineoplasty  (see  §  255),  is 
strongly  to  be  recommended  in  some  cases. 

§  170.  Striotnres  of  the  Bectnm. — The  following  fonns  of  stricture 
of  the  anus  and  the  rectum  may  be  distinguished  with  reference  to 
their  origin  :  1,  Congenital  strictures ;  2,  inflammatory  strictures,  from 
inflammatory  processes,  especially  syphilis ;  3,  cicatricial  strictures,  from 
cicatricial  contraction  ;  4,  those  due  to  tumours  of  the  rectum ;  5,  those 
resulting  from  diseases  of  the  neighbouring  organs. 

Congenital  strictures  may  arise  from  oon^nital  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane and  valves.  The  stenosis  is  sometimes  imiform  and  involves  a  lar^e 
part  of  the  rectum,  as  in  Fig.  468,  for  example,  after  an  observation  by 
Ammon.    Marked  congenital  strictures  of  the  anus  and  the  rectum  usually 
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cause  corresponding  difficulty  in  defecation  immediately  after  birth.  They 
are  to  be  regarded,  as  it  were,  as  an  incomplete  atresia  of  the  rectum  (see 
page  136,  Imperforate  Anus).  In  other  cases  serious  disturbances  arise  only 
after  years.  Congenital  strictures  are  sometimes  the  cause  of  an  increasing 
prolapse  of  the  rectum.    Inflammatory  and  cicatricial  strictures  occur  after 

injuries  and  various  kinds  of  inflammation,  especially 
those  involving  loss  of  substance  of  the  rectum — a  g., 
gangrenous  destruction,  ulcers,  syphilis,  after  opera- 
tions, etc.  Chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  rec- 
tum  also,  with  circumscribed  and  diffuse  induration  and 
contraction,  may  lead  to  extreme  stenoses.  The  location 
and  degree  of  the  strictures  vary  greatly.  The  rectum  is 
usually  distended  above  the  stricture,  in  consequence  of 
the  retention  of  the  fascal  masses,  and  the  wall  of  the 
rectum  is  hypertrophied,  the  more  so  the  narrower  the 
stricture  is. 

The  principal  symptom  of  stricture  is  difficulty  in 
defecation,  which  may  amount  to  complete  obstruction. 
The  latter  may  result  more  or  less  suddenly  by  closure 
of  the  bowel,  from  the  fact  that  the  mucous  membrane 
above  the  stricture,  which  is  stretched  by  the  retained 
fjecal  masses,  comes  together  like  a  valve.  The  shape 
of  the  faeces  is  characteristic  in  stricture.  They  are  di- 
minished in  diameter,  narrow,  thin,  ribbonlike,  or  in  the 
form  of  small  lumps.  When  the  stricture  has  a  high 
location  the  faeces  are  usually  unchanged  in  shape,  be- 
cause they  are  here  of  a  less  solid  consistence  and  pass 
through  tlie  constricted  part  without  special  difficulty  if 
the  stenosis  is  not  extreme.  Gradual  prolai)se  of  the  rectum  often  occurs 
ill  connection  with  stricture. 

In  extreme  cases  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  there  finally  result  gradually 
increasing  disturbances  of  nutrition  in  consequence  of  defective  digestion, 
which  may  amount  to  pronounced  cachexia.  In  the  worst  cases  death  may 
ensue  from  faecal  obstruction,  from  perforation  of  the  distended  intestine 
above  the  stricture  with  phlegmonous  periproctitis  and  peritonitis,  or,  finally, 
from  increasing  exhaustion.  Even  marked  rectal  strictures  with  a  high 
location  not  infrequently  remain  unknown  during  life.  The  trouble  drags 
along  for  years,  and  the  stenosis  is  first  discovered  at  the  autopsy. 

In  every  case  of  obstinate  constipation  the  rectum  should  be  examined 
with  the  finger  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  stricture.  Strictures  of 
the  anus  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  are  easily  recognised  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  finger.  In  strictures  with  a  high  location  the  examination 
should  be  made  while  the  patient  is  standing,  and  he  should  be  required  to 
bear  down,  or  it  should  be  made  under  an  anaesthetic  after  stretching  the 
sphincter.  The  examination  with  rectal  bougies  is  always  uncertain,  because 
they  are  easily  caught  in  the  folds  of  mucous  menibrane.  In  doubtful  cases  of 
extreme  stricture  in  the  up|)er  part  of  the  rectum  one  may,  if  necessary,  make 
a  rectal  examination  with  the  whole  hand  after  strot?hing  the  sphincter,  or 
dividing  the  same  and  the  anal  imrtion  of  the  rectum  in  the  posterior  rhaphe. 


Fio.  468.— Conprenital 
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The  Treatment  of  Striotorei  of  the  Reotom  depeuda  chiefly  upon  their 
caoee  and  their  character.  If  the  stricture  has  arisen  from  iDflamma- 
tion  of  a  neighbouring  oi^n,  this  etiould  receive  proper  treatment. 
Tamoure,  such  as  carciuomata  of  the  rectum,  must  be  extirpated.  Con- 
genital Btrictures  resulting,  for  example,  from  congenital  folds  in  the 
mucous  membrane  are  to  be  divided,  etc.  The  special  treatment  of 
rectal  strictures  due  to  organic  changes  in  the  rectum,  especially  cica- 
tricial strictures,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Gradual  dilatation  with  bouses.  Eectal  bougies  (Fig.  4C0)  are 
eometames  elastic,  like  urethral  bougies,  and  tliey  are  sometimes  made 
of  hard  India  rubber  or  of  wood,  metal  (tin,  steel,  brass,  etc.),  glass, 
etc.  B.  Crede  recommended  instruments  made  in  imitation  of  He- 
gar's  uterine  bougies  for  the  dilatation  of  cicatricial  strictures  in  place 
of  the  ordinary  rectal  bougies.  The  bougies  must  be  introduced  with 
c&re,  aod  too  great  force  should  never  be  used.  The  bou^e  is  at  first 
passed  only  into  the  stricture,  not  through  it,  the  patient  being,  if 
neceeeary,  under  an  ansesthetic.  If  too  much  force  is  used  the  rectum 
may  be  perforated.  The  bouses  are  introduced 
every  two  to  four  days,  and  one  gradually  passes  to 
larger  and  larger  sizes.  Permanent  success  some- 
times attends  their  use  surprisingly  soon.  Division 
of  the  sphincter  in  the  posterior  rhaphe,  so  as  to 
secure  a  painless  introduction  of  the  bougies,  is  sel- 
dom necessary.  In  some  cases  cocaine  should  be 
injected  subcntaneously.  Free  movements  must  be 
secured  during  the  treatment  with  bougies  by  means 
of  cathartics  or  enemata. 

2.  Forcible  dilatation  by  the  use  of  special  di- 
lators, forceps,  etc.,  is  not  without  danger.  The 
instrumentB  are  passed  into  the  stricture  when 
closed,  and  the  latter  is  then  dilated  by  opening 
their  blades.  Diktation  by  means  of  the  finger, 
which  is  cautiously  bored  into  the  stricture,  is 
better  than  the  use  of  instnunents  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Operative  treatment  of  a  stricture  is  often 
necessary  if  gradual  dilatation  does  not  accomplish 
the  purpose.     Incision   with   a  knife  is   suited  for 

strictures  that  are  not  too  long.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  too 
deeply.  If  the  stenosis  is  extreine,  the  stricture  should  be  excised. 
We  shall  speak  of  the  technique  of  these  resections  or  partial  cx- 
ciMons  of  the  ret^tum  when  treating  of  extirpation  of  the  rectum 
(aee  g  180,  page  17U). 
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Cicatricial  constrictionB  of  the  anal  orifice  are  best  divided  in  the 
anterior  and  posterior  rliaplie,  and  after  extirpation  of  the  cicatricial 
tissue  the  rectal  uiucous  membrane  is  detached  from  the  anbjacent 
parts  until  it  can  be  drawn  far  enough  downward  to  be  sutured  to  the 
skin.  If  the  cicatricial  maes  extends  too  far  into  the  rectum,  bo  that 
there  ie  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  mucous  membrane,  the  latter  may  be 
transplantod  from  elsewhere,  after  Wolfler,  or  two  tongue-shaped  cuta- 
neous flaps  are  formed,  one  in  front  and  one  behind,  after  Diefien- 
bach,  and  the  tips  of  the  flaps  are  sutured  into  the  posterior  and  ante- 
rior incisions  in  the  rectum. 

In  all  severe  inoperable  strictures  of  the  rectum  there  still  remains 
as  a  palliative  operation  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  (colostomy). 
One  may  then  attempt  to  dilate  the  stricture  by  means  of  bougiee,  etc., 
and,  if  successful,  close  the  artificial  anus  (see  page  113). 

g  177.  Prolapse  of  the  Rectnm. — The  rectum  is  held  in  place  by  the 
periproctal  cellular  tissue,  the  fascia,  and  the  muscles,  especially  at  its 
lower  em] — viz.,  the  levator  ani,  the  recto-coccygei,  and  the  sphincters, 
titretcliiug  and  loosening  of  these  supports  gives  rise  to  prolapse  of  the 
rectum,  either  of  its  mucous  membrane, 
especially  the  anal  portion,  or  of  the  entire 
tul>e  (see  Fig.  470). 

As  immediate  causes  of  rectal  prolapse 
are  to  be  mentioned :  Frequent  straining 
during  defecation,  in  consequence  of  chronic 
constipation ;  acute  and  chronic  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  rectum  ;  heemorrhoidB ; 
frequent  childbearing ;  and  diseases  of  the 
bladder  (vesical  stone),  the  urethra,  and  the 
prostate,  with  difficult  urination.  All  these 
conditions,  whi<di  are  in  part  mechanical 
and  in  part  inflammatory  in  tlieir  nature, 
Fio.  «o.— Extreme  case  of  pro-    produ<'e  a  Stretching  and  relaxation  of  the 

l.[*«  of  llio  rectum  iVoniJu-      '  ,  j    ^i  .■        ^.  * 

reii).  mucous  mcmiiranc,  or  of  tlie  entire  tube  of 

the  rectum,  CMpecially  of  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  (K,  Fisi-lil).  Prolapse  of  the  inflamed 
and  swollen  mucous  membrane,  caused  liy  acute  catarrhal  uiflamma- 
tion,  with  oedema  and  swelling  of  the  siiiiie,  or  by  straining  in  con- 
nection with  constipation  and  hitmorrhoidi:,  is  at  first  only  temporary. 
From  frcfpicnt  recnri-eiice  of  these  prcilisposing  causes,  however,  the 
prolapse  gnidually  becomes  more  and  mure  permanent.  In  most  cases 
there  is  at  first  only  a  prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane  through  the 
anal  orifice,  but  in  the  worst  cases  the  entire  tube  is  prolapsed,  ae  rep- 
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reeented,  for  example,  in  Fig.  470.  In  ench  severe  caees  of  long  stand- 
ing the  reposition  of  the  prolapse  is  easy  to  he  sure,  hut  it  immediately 
recnrs  dnring  defecation,  coughing,  or  while  walking,  standing,  or  eit- 
tiug.  The  size  of  the  prolapse  is  very  variable.  It  is  sometimes  ae 
large  as  a  child's  head.  In  old  prolapses'  the  mucous  metnhrane  is  dry 
and  leathery,  and  ulcers  are  not  infrequently  formed.  Incontinence  of 
tiecee  ensnes,  especially  in  large  prolapses,  in  consequence  of  stretching 
of  the  sphincter  and  insensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Strangu- 
lation of  the  prolapse  sometimes  occurs, 
and  ta  rare  cases  a  spontaneous  cure  from 
slooghing  off  of  tlie  lower  part  of  the  rec- 
tum. Children  with  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  rectum  and  the  colon,  old  men 
with  chronic  constipation,  and  women  who 
liave  borne  many  children,  are  the  chief 
victims  of  prolapse  of  the  rectum. 

It  is  of  special  importance  that  after 
long  continuance  of  the  prolapse  the  an- 
terior fold   of   peritonieuin   between   the 

reetum  and  the  bladder,  and   in  women  

l>etweeu   the   vagina  and   the  rectum,  is    Fio.  m.— Bectal  l 
drawn  downward  in  the  form  of  a  hernial        Ea^'awitioQ  of  the^^lviB)?''"' 
sac   (Fig.  471,  x).     The   small   intestine, 

the  ovary,  and  the  bladder  may  occasionally  be  drawn  into  this  rec- 
tal hernia,  and  in  case  of  the  intestine  a  so-called  internal  strangu- 
lation may  arise.  Owing  to  adhesions,  particularly  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  hernial  sac,  reduction  of  the  same  may  become  impossible. 
8nch  hemise  of  tlie  rectum  attending  rectal  prolapse  are  recognised  by 
the  unusually  large  tense  swelling  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  pro- 
Upse.  If  the  buttocks  are  elevated,  the  reduction  of  the  hernia,  which 
is  attended  by  an  audible  gurgling  sound  from  the  small  intestine  lying 
witliin,  can  usually  be  accomplished,  and  one  can  then,  as  a  rule,  push 
l»ck  the  prolapsed  rectum  without  difficulty.  In  case  of  strangulation 
<if  the  intestine  lying  in  the  hernial  sac  the  usual  symptoms  of  a  stran- 
gulated hernia  are  observed — viz.,  a  hard,  painful  inflammatory  swelling 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  prolapse,  irreducibility  of  the  hernia  and 
the  prolapse,  and  also  symptoms  of  obstruction.  If  the  strangulation 
is  not  promptly  relieved,  death  ensues  from  perforation  of  the  intes- 
tine and  peritonitis.  After  gangrene  of  the  stningulated  portion  of 
the  intestine,  a  spontaneous  cure  may  also  result  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  communication  between  the  intestine  and  the  rectum — that 
is,  an  abnormal  anus  is  formed  which  opens  into  the  rectum. 
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Another  form  of  rectal  hernia  arises  from  the  bul^ng  of  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  rectam  into  the  rectal  cavity,  in  conseqnence,  for  ex- 
ample, of  a  perineal  heniia  developing  in  a  backward  directioQ.  A 
retroverted  uterus  may  enter  this  prolapse  of  the  anterior  rectal  wall. 
The  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  may  also  bulge  into  the  vagina,  so 
that  the  latter  is  forced  out  of  the  vulva  (rectocele). 

The  prolapse  of  ttie  invaginated  colon  from  the  anus  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  prolapse  of  the  rectum  (see  page  113).  In  severe 
cases  the  invaginated  colon  protrudes  from  the  urns  in  the  form  of  s 
long,  sausage-shaped  cylinder  covered  with  dark-red  hypenemic  mu- 
cous membrane  (Fig.  472).  This  invagination  of  the  colon  is  most 
frequently  observed  among  children,  but  it  occurs  among  adults  also. 
It  sometimes  develops 
very  suddenly  and  in 
other  cases  very  grad- 
ually. It  is  character- 
ized by  the  fact  tli&t 
one  can  posh  the  fin- 
ger hijrh  up  into  the 
,^(^^-j^,^r-.T-  -  rectum  without  strik- 
iVFr  ;■'  (■'^S  ■  ing  a  point  of  reflection 

of  the  mucons  mem- 
brane. The  invagi- 
nated colon  lies  free  on 
all  sides  in  the  rectum,  and  the  finger  can  be  swept  around  it.  The 
conditions  ai-e  altogether  different  in  prolapse  of  the  anus  and  rec- 
tum. In  prolapse  of  the  anal  mucous  membrane  the  finger  cumes 
at  once  upon  its  reflection,  and  in  prolapse  of  the  rectum  the  reflec- 
tion is  likewise  easily  felt  lying  in  large  prolapses  directly  above  the 
sphincter. 

Treatment  of  Prolapse  of  the  BeotmiL^By  way  of  prophylaxis  one 
should  endeavour  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  action  of  the  above- 
mentioned  jtredisposing  cauttes — e.  g,,  by  regulating  the  action  of  the 
bowels  or  by  curing  diarrhoea  or  constipation.  If  the  prolapse  is 
slight,  reduction  is  accomplished  hy  puKliing  the  prolapsed  mucous 
membrane  Iwck  with  the  finger  covered  with  vaseline.  Such  cases  are 
usually  treated  by  the  patients  tlieinnelves  or  by  the  mothers  of  the 
children.  Recurrences  are  best  prevented  by  regulation  of  the  bowels, 
by  overcoming  any  diarrho'A  or  constipation,  and  also  by  cold  douches 
and  cold  enematii.  If  retluction  is  not  fluccessful,  the  sphincter  is 
stretched,  with  tlie  patient  under  an  aiiajsthetic,  and  reposition  is  then 
easily  accomplished. 
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The  retention  of  older  prolapses  is  secured  by  means  of  special  pads, 
or  by  tlie  use  of  pedunculated,  pear-shaped  pessaries,  which  are  intro- 
duced mto  the  rectum.  These  forms  of  retention  apparatus  are  usu- 
ally not  well  borne.  Esmarch  recommends  the  use  of  a  soft  India- 
rubber  ball,  which  is  pressed  against  the  anus  by  means  of  an  elastic 
T- bandage.  An  elastic  pad  filled  with  air  or  an  India-rubber  ball  is 
really  the  most  serviceable  thing.  It  is  fastened  to  a  pelvic  girdle  by 
a  strap  behind  over  the  sacrum,  and  by  two  straps  in  front  over  the 
inguinal  region.  Esmarch  and  P.  Vogt,  among  others,  have  con- 
structed such  retention  apparatus  (Fig.  473). 

In  all  cases  of  prolapse  of  the  rectum  in  which  the  affection  in- 
creases and  a  retention  apparatus  is  not  well  borne  or  is  not  sufficiently 
effective,  there  remains  nothing  but  operative  treatment.     This  should 
never  be  undertaken,   however,   without  urgent 
reasons.     The  different  methods  of  operating  that 
have  been  recommended  are4;he  following: 

In  case  of  prolapse  of  the  anus,  one  may  di- 
minish tlie  size  of  the  dilated  anus  by  the  forma- 
tion of  radiating  cicatrices  by  excision  of  the  skin 
and  the  mucous  membrane  with  the  knife,  or  by 
use  of  the  thermo-cautery.  The  best  way  is  to 
excise  a  large  piece  from  the  prolapsed  anal  mu- 
cous membrane,  after  Dieffenbach,  and  unite  the 
edges  of  the  latter  by  suture.  The  prolapsed 
mucous  membrane  may  also  be  removed  in  the 
same  way  as  hsBmorrhoids — ^by  use  of  the  clamp 
and  cautery. 

In  prolapse  of  the  rectum  ligation  of  the  same 
is  not  to  be  recommended.  The  excision  of  spin- 
dle-shaped strips  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
linear  cauterization  of  the  latter  with  the  thermo- 
cautery, as  in  prolapse  of  the  anus,  is  more  advisable,  though  uncer- 
tain in  its  results.  After  suture  of  the  wound  or  after  contraction  of 
the  eschars,  the  diminished  prolapse  may  be  replaced  and  held  back  by 
a  bandage.  In  case  of  prolapse  of  both  the  anus  and  the  rectum,  one 
may  combine  the  methods  above  described. 

Vemeuil,  G6rard-Marchant,  Tricomi,  and  others  recommend  recto- 
pexy in  case  of  prolapse  of  the  rectum.  They  expose  its  posterior  wall 
by  means  of  a  longitudinal  incision  from  the  anus  to  the  coccyx,  and 
suture  the  rectum  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sacnnn  or  the  coccyx 
without  perforation  of  the  mucous  jnembrane.  If  necessary,  one  can 
diminish  the  'size  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum  or  the  anus  by 

G5 


Fio.  478. — Apparatus  for 
holding  back  a  prolapse 
ot  the  rectum :  a,  open- 
ins  in  the  elantic  inflat- 
able pad  for  the  anus ; 
A,  posterior  Btrup ;  v  r, 
the  two  anterior  Btraps 
between  the  Bcrotum 
and  tliigh;  the  three 
straps  arc  fastened  to  a 
pelvic  belt. 
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raeariB  of  a  fiiibcutaneoiis  piirse-etring  eiiture.  The  latter  is  sometimes 
fliifficient  in  itself  in  prolapee  of  the  rectum.  The  rectal  orifice  ehoald 
be  8o  rediiceil  in  bIzo  that  only  the  little  finger  can  be  introdaeed. 
Another  good  plan  in  prolapse  with  incontinence  of  ffecee  ie  to  de- 
tach the  lower  part  of  tlie  rectum,  twist  it  on  its  longitudinal  axis  so 
that  tlie  index  finger  can  scarcely  be  passed  through  it,  and  suture  it  in 
this  position. 

In  severe  cases  of  prolapse  of  the  rectum  the  removal  or  excision 
of  the  prolapsed  portion  is  tlie  best  treatment.  The  operation  is  un- 
dertaken with  the  pelvis  elevated  and  under  an  anfesthetic.  Ont-  has 
the  patient  force  the  prolapse  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  anus  I>efore- 
hatid,  and  any  intestinal  loops  that  may  lie  m  a  rectal  hernia  are  to  be 
replaced  before  the  operation.  The  prolapse  is  then  made  as  bloodless  ^ 
as  possible  by  massage  and  compression,  and  tied  off  at  its  base  by 
means  of  an  India-rubljer  tulj«.  The  prolapse  is  severed  by  layers 
about  two  centimetres  from  the  elastic  ligature.  After  ligation  of  the 
vessels  that  are  visible,  the  edges  of  the  serous  membrane  are  nnited 
by  continuous  suture  with  catgut  or  fine  silk,  and  then  the  muscular 
and  the  mucous  coats,  the  latter  not  being  pierced  through  it«  entire 
thickness,  bat  simply  caught  up  by  the  sutnre.  The  rectum  is  finallv 
packed  witli  iodoform  gauze  by  inserting  a  rather  large  India-rublter 
tul)e  enveloped  in  iodoform  gauze  and  attached  by  a  enture  to  the  anus. 
Movements  from  the  IhjwcIs  are  chocked  for  six  or  eight  days  by  the 
use  of  opium. 

If  a  rectal  hernia  containing  small  intestine  becomes  strangnlatcd, 
one  should  first  attempt  reduction  of  the  heniia  by  taxis  with  elevated 
pelvis  {see  Hernia).  If  reduction  of  the  strangulated  hernia  can  not 
be  eflfected,  one  will  resort  to  an  operation — that  is,  expose  the  orifice 
of  the  hernial  sac,  after  dividing  the  covering  of  soft  part*  over  the 
hernial  tumour  or  in  the  rhaphe,  open  the  hernial  sac,  and,  after  di\-ieion 
of  the  ring,  replace  the  intestine  in  case  it  is  not  alreaily  gangrenoua 
(see  particulars,  §  185 — ^Operation  upon  Strangulated  Hernite).  If  tlie 
ovary  lies  in  a  rectal  hernia,  its  removal  may  become  necessary  on 
account  of  severe  pain. 

In  case  of  prolapse  of  the  invaginated  colon  from  the  anus,  one 
will  first  attempt  reduction  with  the  patient  completely  under  an  aiiit«- 
thetic  and  with  elevated  pelris.  Reduction  is  very  difllicult  in  exlreine 
rases.  In  the  case  of  adults,  one  may  introduce  the  whole  hand,  after 
stretching  the  sphincter  or  dividing,  it  may  be,  the  anal  portion  of  the 
rectum  in  the  posterior  rhaphe,  and  try  to  pnsh  up  the  invaginated  in- 
testine higher  and  higher.  For  this  reposition  a  rectal  bougie  or  a 
tallow  candle  mayl>e  uwed.     One  can  facilitate  the  reposition  by  allow- 
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ing  lukewarm  water  to  flow  in  through  an  irrigator.  If  reduction  is 
nnsucceesful,  and  there  is  danger  in  delay,  laparotomy  may  be  per- 
formed, and  the  attempt  made  from  within  the  peritoneal  cavity  to 
bring  the  invaginated  intestine  into  its  normal  place  or  to  resect  it. 
Resection  of  the  large  intestine  is  also  indicated  when  the  prolapsed 
bowel  can  no  longer  be  reduced,  on  account  of  already  existing  or 
threatened  gangrene.  Mikulicz  resected  ft  portion  of  the  large  intes- 
tine, seventy-five  centimetres  in  length,  that  had  prolapsed  from  the 
anus,  and  then  replaced  what  remained  of  the  intestine.  Nieolayson 
likewise  removed  in  the  same  way  a  carcinoma  of  the  sigmoid  flexure 
that  had  become  prolapsed  through  the  anus  by  resection  of  the  large 
intestine.  Mikulicz,  whose  method  I  can  warmly  recommend  from 
my  own  experience,  operates  as  follows :  After  the  anterior  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  outer  tube  of  the  large  intestine  has  been  incised 
transversely  two  centimetres  from  the  anal  orifice,  the  serous  coat  of 
the  outer  tube  is  united  with  Lembert  sutures  to  the  serous  coat  of  the 
inner  tube.  The  remaining  lateral  and  posterior  portions  of  the  outer 
tube  are  cut  through  transversely  in  the  same  way  to  a  point  near  the 
protuberance  of  the  invaginated  mesocolon,  which  can  be  felt  lying 
here,  and  the  serous  coat  of  the  outer  tube  is  sutured  to  that  of  the 
inner  tube.  The  inner  tube  of  the  large  intestine  and  the  remainder 
of  the  outer  one,  with  the  mesocolon,  are  now  divided,  and,  after  the 
haemorrhage  has  been  arrested,  the  circular  Lembert  suture  is  com- 
pleted. As  in  ordinary  enterorrhaphy,  so  here,  a  double  row  of  Lem- 
bert sutures  is  used.  The  stump  of  the  prolapsed  intestine  is  then 
replaced,  and  opium  is  administered  in  order  that  with  fluid  food 
movements  from  the  bowels  may  be  arrested  for  six  or  eight  days. 

Bogdanik.  Boiflfin,  and  others  recommend,  in  place  of  resection,  colpexia 
abdominalis  in  cases  where  the  serous  coat  is  not  adherent  or,  in  other  words, 
the  invagination  of  the  colon  is  still  reducible.  This  operation  consists  in 
opening  the  abdominal  cavity  on  the  left  side,  as  in  performing  colostomy, 
reducing  the  invagination,  and  anchoring  the  colon  by  stitching  the  serous 
coat  to  the  peritonaeum. 

§  178.  Hsmorrhoidi  (from  al/Lwi,  blood,  and  ^eo),  to  flow,  because 
haemorrhage  is  the  principal  symptom). — By  haemorrhoids  is  under- 
stood the  varicose  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  anus  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  rectum,  in  consequence  of  engorgement  of  these  veins  and 
of  the  portal  system  in  connection  with  the  most  varied  diseases  of  the 
same. 

The  causes  of  haemorrhoids  are  to  be  sought  in  the  manifold  abnonnal 
conditions  by  which  the  flow  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  veins  of  the 
rectum  and  anus  is  impeded.     Such  causes  are  chiefly  chronic  constipa- 
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tion  or  the  pressure  of  solid  fsecal  masses  accumulated  in  the  rectum, 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  rectum,  also  the  irritation  of  the  intestine 
by  the  frequent  use  of  strong  cathartics,  the  pressure  of  tumours  of 
the  uterus,  the  ovaries,  the  bladder  and  prostate,  changes  in  podtioD 
of  the  uterus,  pregnancy,  diseases  of  the  liver  and  the  spleen,  circula- 
tory disturbances  attending  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  employ- 
ments that  require  prolonged  standing  or  sitting,  etc.  The  tendency 
to  hffimorrhoids  seems  often  to  have  been  inherited. 

Hffimorrhoids  are  most  frequently  observed  among  men  in  middle 
life,  and  especially  in  the  higher  classes  with  sedentary  pursuits  and 
luxurious  habits,  less  frequently  among  the  common  labouring  classes. 

The  symptoms  of  hsemorrlioids  at  the  beginning  of  the  affection 
are  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  weight,  and  itching  or  pain  in  the  rectum. 
After  a  movement  of  the  bowels  the  patient  usually  feels  better. 
Haemorrhages  occur  from  time  to  time  and  are  a  prominent  symp- 
tom. They  are  conditioned  upon  rupture  of  the  dilated  veins  of  the 
rectum  in  consequence  of  increasing  engorgement,  and  they  are  not 
infrequently  very  profuse.  The  patient  feels  relieved  after  the 
hsemorrhages,  and  hence  the  mistaken  notion  that  this  is  an  affection 
that  contributes  to  the  health  of  the  patient,  and  accordingly  should 
not  receive  treatment.  The  ansemia  following  these  haemorrhages  may 
be  extreme,  especially  among  young  girls  who  too  often  conceal  the 
trouble  from  a  sense  of  modesty.  I  know  an  opera  singer  who  loses 
at  times  immense  quantities  of  blood,  but  he  nevertheless  can  not  be 
persuaded  to  undergo  an  operation. 

In  advanced  cases  of  haemorrhoids  there  are  found  large  external 
and  internal  bunches  of  dilated  veins,  sometimes  as  large  as  the  fist, 
protruding  from  the  anus.  Engorgement  of  blood  in  the  tumours 
sometimes  causes  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  with  correspond- 
ing haemorrhage,  and  sometimes  cessation  of  the  blood  current  with 
coagulation  of  tlie  blood.  A  sort  of  spontaneous  cure  may  result  from 
the  latter,  but  only  in  places.  The  trouble  as  such  remains.  The  ex- 
ternal tumours  sometimes  become  strangulated,  causing  severe  pain 
and  striking  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  If  the  strangulation  is 
not  relieved,  the  piles  become  gangrenous  and  are  cast  off.  Death 
even  may  result  from  pyaemic  and  septic  processes.  Inflammations 
of  the  greatest  variety  are  comparatively  frequent  in  connection  with 
haemorrhoids,  sometimes  amounting  to  suppuration  of  the  tumours  in 
consequence  of  suppurative  thrombo-phlebitis.  Periproctal  abscesses, 
fistulse  and  fissures  of  the  rectum,  etc.,  are  also  frequently  observed. 
The  increased  secretion  of  mucus  which  often  exists  in  consequence 
of  chronic  catarrhal  proctitis  is  very  troublesome  also,  as  is  the  pro- 
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lapee  of  the  rancouB  membrane  of  the  rectum  attending  the  least  exer- 
tion of  abdominal  pressure,  which  constantly  increases  in  amount. 

Treatment  of  Hamorrhoidi, — In  treating  haemorrhoids,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  their  cause  in  each  case,  and  to  regulate 
the  habits  of  the  patient  accordingly.  If  the  cause  of  the  affection  can 
be  removed,  even  large  hemorrhoidal  tumours  may  disappear,  as  has 
been  frequently  observed  to  be  the  case  after  pregnancy,  for  instance. 

As  regards  the  affection  itself,  one  must  first  of  all  regulate  the 
action  of  the  bowels  by  enemata,  less  by  cathartics.  Treatment  from 
time  to  time  in  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Kissingen,  etc.,  is  to  be  strongly 
recommended.  The  strictest  cleanliness  should  be  maintained  bv  fre- 
quent  baths  and  cold  douches,  especially  when  external  piles  are  pres- 
ent. The  latter  should  be  protected  from  friction  by  inserting  cotton 
or  boric  lint.  Inflamed  piles  are  to  be  treated  according  to  general 
rules.  If  they  become  prolapsed  and  strangulated  they  should  be  re- 
placed, as  in  prolapse  of  the  anus  and  the  rectum,  with  the  patient 
under  an  anaesthetic,  if  necessary,  and  after  stretching  the  sphincter. 
One  can  often  permanently  overcome  the  disturbances  attending 
haemorrhoids  by  stretching  the  sphincter.  Gangrenous  piles  are  re- 
moved by  means  of  the  thermo-cautery. 

Aside  from  this  purely  symptomatic  treatment,  the  best  course  is  to 
remove  the  haemorrhoids  altogether.  Mild  cases  can  be  cured  by  the 
injection  of  pure  carbolic  acid  (equal  parts  with  glycerin,  or  one  part 
carbolic  to  two  or  three  parts  glycerin).  Two  to  three  drops  are  suffi- 
cient, or,  if  the  pile  is  large,  five  or  six  drops  should  be  used.  The  in- 
jection may  be  made  upon  five  or  six  separate  piles  at  a  single  sitting. 
An  anaesthetic  is  unnecessary,  but  the  use  of  cocaine  and  a  suppository 
is  to  be  recommended.  This  method  of  treatment  is  usually  painless 
and  sure,  and  allows  the  patient  to  attend  to  his  business.  One  must 
take  care,  when  injecting  the  pure  carbolic  acid  by  means  of  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  that  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  vicinity  is  not  cau- 
terized by  any  acid  that  may  escape  through  the  puncture  opening. 
The  injection  may  have  to  be  repeated  in  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
The  after-treatment  consists  mainly  in  giving  fluid  food.  I  no  longer 
prescribe  opium,  but  prefer  to  make  use  of  enemata.  Only  rarely  is  it 
necessary  for  the  patient  to  remain  two  or  three  days  in  bed. 

If  it  is  desired  to  destroy  the  haemorrhoidal  tumours  by  use  of  the 
thermo-cautery  or  by  excision  with  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic, 
internal  piles  must  be  made  sufficiently  accessible  by  stretching  the 
sphincter  and  the  introduction  of  a  Simon  or  Sims  vaginal  speculum. 
The  separate  piles  are  then  drawn  downward  by  means  of  a  suitable 
forceps — e.  g.,  that  represented  in  Fig.  474 — and  seized  with  a  clamp 
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(Fig.  475,  a  and  h).  The  flurronndings  of  the  pile  are  protected  bjthii 
clanip  from  the  action  of  the  cautery.  The  vicinity  of  the  pile  may,  in 
spite  of  this,  easily  bo  homed,  and  it  is  therefore  well  to  protect  it 
further  by  moist  gauze.  The  pile  thus  seized  with  the  clamp  is  then 
gradually  burned  to  a  crisp.  The  thermo-cantery  should  not  be  too 
hot,  for  if  the  carbonization  is  too  rapid,  seeondary  biemorrhages  easily 
ensue,  which  may  be  dangerous,  especially  when  inside  the  rectum.    In 


order  to  make  sure  of  no  secondary  htemorrhages,  I  usually  tie  ofE  the 
pile  with  catj»ut  before  applying  the  cautery.  Larger  veeeels  are  ligated 
separately.  Une  may  a\m  use  the  galvano-caustic  loop  in  place  of  the 
therrao-cautery. 

Excision  of  hieinorrhoids  is  also  a  very  good  operation.  The  mn- 
couB  membrane  is  then  united  with  the  outer  skin  by  a  continnouB 
catgut  suture. 

In  any  o{x:ration  for  hiemorrhoids  care  must  I>e  taken  that  enough 
of  the  mucous  membrane  or  skin  of  tlie  anus  is  retained,  as  otherwise 
troublesome  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  same  may  arise.  In  order  to 
prevent  sul)se(|uent  painful  contractions  of  the  sphincter,  division  of 
the  same  is  frequently  resorted  to  after  the  operation. 

The  after-treatment  following  an  operation  upon  hipmorrhoids  con- 
sists in  giving  fluid  food  and  opium.  In  caKc  of  pain,  ice  compresses 
and  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  arc  employed.     One  should  be 
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on  his  gaard  against  secondary  haemorrhages.  Should  they  occur,  the 
rectum  is  to  be  sufficiently  exposed  by  stretching  the  sphincter  and 
introducing  a  vaginal  speculum  with  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic, 
and  the  haemorrhage  arrested  by  ligatures.  The  first  passage  from  the 
bowels,  five  or  six  days  after  the  operation,  should  be  facilitated  by 
cathartics  and  enemata. 

§  179.  Tumours  of  the  Anus  and  the  Bectum. — Among  benign  new 
growths  papillomata  occur  sometimes  in  large  numbers,  and  may  reach 
a  considerable  size.  Esmarch  saw  a  papilloma  of  the  anus  as  large  as 
a  duck's  egg.  These  papillomata  frequently  resemble  broad  condylo- 
mata. Soft  fibromata,  angeiomata,  sebaceous  cysts,  and  especially  car- 
cinomata,  also  occur  about  the  anus. 

In  the  rectum  itself  there  are  found,  among  benign  tumours,  myo- 
raata,  lipomata,  and  fibromata.  Fibromata  are  cither  single  or  mul- 
tiple. They  present  roundish,  lobular,  sessile,  or  more  pedunculated 
tumours.  The  so-called  rectal  polyps  are  in  part  fibromata  aud  in  part 
proliferations  of  mucous  membrane  or  hypertrophies  of  the  glandular 
elements.  Polyps  of  the  rectum  sometimes  occur  in  large  numbers. 
Langenbeck,  Th.  Smith,  and  A.  Bickersteth  observed  multiple  polyps 
of  the  rectum  in  a  mother  and  child.  Large  polyps  may  be  drawn 
more  and  more  downward,  and  thus  cause  an  invagination  of  the  rec- 
tum. The  pedicle  of  the  polyp  is  sometimes  torn  off,  and  the  tumour 
is  evrtfcuated  with  the  faeces.  All  tumours  which  have  attained  an  ap- 
preciable size  give  rise  chiefly  to  a  corresponding  stenosis  of  the  bowel. 
Sarcomata  also  occur  in  the  rectum,  partly  as  sessile  and  partly  like- 
wise as  pedunculated  tumours.  Even  benign  tumours  of  the  rectum 
— e.  g.,  myomata  and  fibromata — sometimes  perforate  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  may  then  be  mistaken  chiefly  for  ovarian  tumours. 

The  most  important  and  the  most  frequent  new  growth  of  the  anus 
and  the  rectum  is  the  carcinoma.  The  carcinoma  forms  at  the  anus  or 
in  the  rectum,  in  part  sharply  circumscribed  nodules  and  in  part  more 
diffuse  papillary  growths,  at  a  definite  part  of  the  wall,  or  involving 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  gut.  It  is  characteristic  of  carcinoma, 
esi)ecially  that  of  the  rectum,  that  it  feels  infiltrated  at  an  early  stage. 
Ulceration  then  soon  follows,  and  the  ulcers  have  a  hard  base  and 
infiltrated  edges.    The  wall  of  the  intestine  is  more  or  less  contracted. 

Cancer  of  the  rectum  is  usually,  histologically,  a  glandular  carci- 
noma with  cylindrical  cells.  Proliferation  of  the  glandular  ducts  gives 
rise  at  the  outset  to  an  adenoma,  which  then,  by  atypical  growth  of 
the  epithelial  cell  elements,  becomes  a  carcinoma.  The  destructive 
adenomata  also  have  the  same  clinical  course  as  genuine  carcinomata. 
The  glandular  type  is  no  longer  demonstrable  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
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carcinoma.     Glandular  ducts  with  cylindrical  epithelium  are  only  found 
at  the  periphery  of  the  tumour. 

In  addition  to  this  adeno-carcinoma,  there  also  occur  scirrhus,  car- 
cinoma simplex,  and  especially  colloid  carcinoma.  The  latter  some- 
times forms  very  large  gray,  gelatinous  growths.  The  epithelioma  of 
the  outer  skin  of  the  anus  is  composed  of  squamous  cells,  while  that  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is  made  up  of  cylindrical  cells. 

Carcinoma  of  the  rectum  very  soon  causes  gradual  stenosis.  The 
rectum  is  usually  dilated  above  the  stricture,  in  consequence  of  the 
fsecal  masses  that  are  retained  here.  The  mucous  membrane  can 
furthermore  come  together  in  the  form  of  a  valve  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  the  rectum  completely  impassable.  In  the  further  course  of  a 
carcinoma  of  the  rectum  the  cancerous  infiltration  of  the  organ  in- 
creases constantly  in  extent  and  depth,  the  tumour  becomes  adherent 
to  the  neighbouring  organs,  and  it  perforates,  in  consequence  of  the 
ulceration,  the  bladder,  the  prostate,  the  vagina,  or  the  uterus,  or,  in 
other  cases,  a  sacculated,  periproctitic  sloughing  abscess  is  formed, 
which  not  infrequently  ruptures  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  leads 
to  general  septic  peritonitis.  Secondary  carcinoma  nodules  are  found, 
especially  in  the  lymph  glands  of  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  and  also 
in  the  liver,  in  consequence  of  the  transportation  of  carcinoma  cells 
through  the  portal  circulation. 

As  characteristics  of  carcinoma,  clinically  considered,  we  have*  espe- 
cially the  symptoms  of  stenosis,  the  discharge  of  blood  and  pus  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ulceration,  the  above-described  characteristic  condition 
found  in  the  rectum,  and  increasing  cachexia.  In  the  later  stages  the 
patient  suffers  greatly,  as  a  rule,  from  the  increasing  stenosis  and  ulcer- 
ation, and  particularly  after  the  carcinoma  has  broken  through  into  the 
surroundings  of  the  rectum. 

The  prognosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  rectum  is,  like  that  of  all  carcinomata, 
unfavourable.  If  operative  measures  are  not  taken,  death  usually  ensues  in 
from  one  to  two  years,  seldom  later.  By  early  extirpation  of  the  carcinoma, 
however,  a  permanent  cure  is  possible,  and  the  results  following  extirpation 
of  the  rectum  for  this  disease  are,  so  far  as  permanence  of  the  cure  is  con- 
cerned, more  favourable  than  tliose,  for  example,  following  amputation  of 
the  breast  for  carcinoma.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Henck,  Hildebrand, 
Fischer,  Sihle,  Cripps,  and  Ekehorn,  there  is  a  recurrence  in  about  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  cases  after  extirpation,  u.sually  within  the  first  year. 

The  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  rectum  can  only  be  made  with  certainty 
when  the  new  growth  can  be  felt  by  introducing  the  finger.  One  tlien  feels 
sometimes  a  soft  and  sometimes  a  harder  nodular  tumour,  or,  in  still  other 
cases,  a  more  diffuse  fungous  growth  or  cleft  ulcer  with  a  hard  base  and 
indurated  edges.  Carcinomatous  ulcers  are  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 
syphilitic  ulcerations.     In  doubtful  cases,  therefore,  parts  of  the  new  growth 
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should  be  removed  for  microecopic  examination.  It  is  characteristic  of 
syphilitie  affections,  as  is  well  known,  that  they  undergo  striking  improve- 
ment under  a  genera]  antisyphilitic  treatment,  especially  from  the  use  of 
iodide  of  potassium. 

Treatment  of  Tnnumrs  of  the  Anns  and  Beotnm. — Polyps  of  the  rec- 
tum are  beet  removed  by  excision  after  tying  off  the  pedicle.  Simply 
cutting  them  away  without  ligation  of  the  pedicle  is  not  a  good  pro- 
cedure, as  dangerous  secondary  haemorrhage  into  the  interior  of  the  rec- 
tum may  occur  from  so  doing.  In  suitable  cases  they  may  be  removed 
by  tbe  use  of  the  thermo-cautery  or  the  galvano-caustic  loop.  Other 
tumours  of  the  anus  and  the  rectum  are  extirpated  in  accordance  with 
general  rules.  Tumours  that  are  situated  high  up  in  the  bowel  should 
be  made  sufficiently  accessible  by  stretching  the  sphincter  and  intro- 
ducing a  Simon  vaginal  speculum.  Senn  removed  by  laparotomy  a 
myofibroma  of  the  rectum,  weighing  twelve  pounds,  which  was  situ- 
ated within  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Benign  tumours  of  the  rectum, 
such  as  polyps,  for  example,  should  always  be  removed,  as  they  occasion- 
ally change  into  carcinomata.  Sarcomata  of  the  anus  and  the  rectum 
are  operated  upon  in  the  same  way  as  carcinomata.  Both  varieties  of 
tumours  should  be  promptly  and  thoroughly  extirpated,  as  the  fact 
has  been  sufficiently  established  that  a  permanent  cure  is  possible  in 
this  way.  All  palliative  operations,  such  as  scraping  and  cauteriza- 
tion with  the  thermo-cautery,  are  without  avail.  A  permanent  cure 
is  possible  only  by  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  rectum.  Carci- 
noma of  the  rectum  is,  judging  from  my  experience,  one  of  the 
most  favourable  forms  of  cancer,  and  a  large  number  of  permanent 
cures  has  already  been  observed  after  proper  operative  measures.  The 
technique  of  extirpation  of  carcinomata  of  the  rectum  has  been  much 
improved  of  late,  and  the  risk  of  life  attending  it  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  Czemy  lost  but  one  case  out  of  twenty-five  that  were  op- 
erated upon,  and  Bergmann  also  has  similar  results  to  show.  I  had 
eleven  successful  cases  of  extirpation  of  the  rectum  with  resection  of 
the  sacrum.  Death  followed  in  one  case,  not  in  consequence  of 
the  operation,  but  from  a  periproctitic  abscess  that  ruptured  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  abscess  already  existed  before  the  operation, 
and  had  arisen  from  an  old  perforation  of  the  rectum  above  the 
stricture. 

The  improvement  in  the  technique  of  extirpation  of  the  rectum 
consists  chiefly  in  facilitating  access  to  the  field  of  operation  by  resec- 
tion of  the  sacrum,  especially  in  carcinomata  that  are  situated  high  up, 
and  in  packing  the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze,  which  permits  free 
drainage.     It  was  formerly  a  rule  that  only  those  carcinomata  should 
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be  operated  upon  whose  upper  boundary  could  be  reached  with  the 
finger.  This  rule  exists  no  longer.  It  is  not  the  height  of  the  carci- 
noma which  decides  whether  we  shall  operate  or  not,  but  only  the 
degree  of  its  adhesion  with  the  surrounding  parts.  If,  upon  examina- 
tion under  an  anaesthetic,  I  find  that  a  carcinoma  situated  high  up  is 
no  longer  movable — that  it  is  firmly  adherent  with  its  surroundings — 
I  then  decide  against  its  extirpation.  In  inoperable  cases  of  carcinoma 
of  the  rectum  with  the  stenosis  high  up  in  the  bowel,  colostomy  may 
be  performed,  in  order  to  make  defecation  possible  through  an  arti- 
ficial anus.  One  may  also  divide  the  sigmoid  flexure,  suture  its  upper 
end  into  the  abdominal  wound,  forming  an  artificial  anus,  but  close  the 
rectal  end  by  a  double  row  of  sutures,  and  drop  it  back  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.  In  this  way  the  pain  is  lessened,  because  the  irritation 
of  the  fsecal  masses  in  the  rectum  is  prevented. 

We  shall  take  up  the  technique  of  resection  and  excision  of  the 
rectum  more  in  detail  in  the  section  that  follows. 

§  180.  Excision  of  the  Beotom. — Excision  of  the  rectum  is  per- 
formed chiefly  for  carcinoma,  also  for  extensive  ulceration  and  syphi- 
htic  or  traumatic  strictures  which  can  not  be  cured  by  dilatation.  A 
distinction  is  made  between  partial  excision  or  resection  of  the  rectum 
and  its  complete  extirpation.  Some  surgeons  perform  inguinal  colos- 
tomy about  ten  days  before  the  operation,  in  order  to  stop  tempo- 
rarily the  passage  of  faeces  through  the  rectum. 

The  preparation  of  the  patient  for  the  operation  consists  in  giving 
fluid  food  for  two  days  beforehand,  and  in  thorough  evacuation  of  the 
intestinal  canal  by  cathartics  and  by  irrigation  of  the  rectum,  the 
latter  being  repeated  two  hours  previous  to  the  operation.  Fifteen 
to  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  are  given  just  before  the  opera- 
tion. The  anal  region  is  shaved  and  carefully  disinfected,  and  the 
surface  of  sloughing  carcinomata  is  scraped  away  and  rubbed  with 
pledgets  moistened  in  a  from  five-  to  ten-per-cent  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc.  The  patient  lies  in  the  lithotomy  position  with  the  pelvis  ele- 
vated. The  partial  excisions  of  the  rectum  which  were  formerly  in 
vogue,  with  subsequent  suture  and  drainage,  are  not  advisable  for  car- 
cinoma. It  is  here  of  prime  importance  that  a  sufliciently  large  piece 
be  extirpated  from  the  continuity  of  the  rectum,  with  or  without  pres- 
ervation of  the  anus  or  the  sphincter.  We  are  under  special  obliga- 
tions to  Kocher,  Kraske,  and  Bardenlicuer  for  the  technique  of  extir- 
pation of  the  rectum. 

Tumours  of  the  anus  are  easily  excised.  The  tumour  is  drawn 
downward  for  a  suflicient  distance  by  means  of  forceps  and  removed. 
The  wound  is  sutured  in  a  transverse  direction  in  order  to  prevent  a 
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stricmre.  The  anna  UBaallj  has  to  be  stretched  in  order  to  allow  the 
mtrodDction  of  a  speculum,  and  thus  make  the  tumour  accessible.  If 
the  entire  anas  is  to  be  excised,  this  \a  best  done  hy  making  a  circular 
incinon  around  it,  dissecting  up  the  rectum,  dividing  the  latter  trans- 
versely through  sound  tissue,  and  suturing  it  to  the  edge  of  the  skin 
near  the  auus  by  eilk  stitches.  Only  a  few  sutures  should  be  inserted, 
in  order  that  strips  of  iodoform 
gauze  may  be  introduced  here 
and  there  between  them. 

If  a  large  portion  of  the 
rectom,  wiUi  or  without  the 
sphincter  or  the  anus,  requires 
removal,  e,  g.,  for  a  carcinoma 
sitoated  high  up,  the  best  plan 
is  to  adopt  the  method  of  Ko- 
cher,  Kraeke,  or  Bardenheur —  _ 
that  ia,  to  make  an  incision  in  p.,^  47*  — Exci-im 
the  poster  rhaphe  as  far  as  the        piiioD  of th« coccyx;  ^,1..... 

•  J  ii         *     1  ,  Bon  o(  the  lower  portion  of  tlie  wwri 

UUdale  of   the  sacrum,   and   re-  Bvdenbeiur;  and  J,  with  rewctionol  .„ 

.~~*    jl  „  /IT-     1      >  border  of  tbe  B»crum  utter  Knuke  (diagrain- 

eect  the   coccyx  (Koeher)  or  a  nutlo). 

part    of    the    sacrum    as    well 

(Kisske,  Bardenheuer).  Kraske  removes  a  part  of  the  left  half  of 
the  sacrum,  and  Bardenheuer  divides  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum 
transversely  (see  Fig.  476). 

Excision  of  the  rectum  by  a  posterior  lon^tudinal  incision,  after 
Yel[>eaa,  Simon,  and  Koeher,  is  performed  as  follows ;  The  skin  in- 
cision is  made  from  the  anus  to  the  tip  of  tlie  coccyx,  in  case  the  car- 
cinoma does  not  extend  too  far  upward,  and  can  easily  be  drawn  down- 
ward below  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  after  division  of  the  posterior  rectal 
faacis  and  the  muscles.  If  the  latter  is~not  the  case,  the  coccyx  is  laid 
bare,  by  continuing  the  skin  division  to  the  sacrum,  and  extirpated,  as 
was  first  recommended  by  Koeher.  Extirpation  of  tlie  coccyx  is  also 
strongly  to  be  recommended  even  in  cases  where  the  carcinoma  is  sit- 
oated low  down,  on  account  of  the  greater  accessibility  of  the  field  of 
operation  which  is  thus  secured,  and  the  better  discharge  of  the  secre- 
tions of  the  wound  during  the  after-treatment.  After  the  posterior 
wall  of  tbe  rectum  has  been  exposed,  it  is  divided  from  the  anus 
Qpward  to  a  point  above  the  carcinoma,  and  the  rectum  is  then  trans- 
versely severed  below  the  tumour.  The  diseased  part  is  then  detached 
all  around,  partly  with  the  fingers  by  blunt  dissection,  and  partly  with 
curved  scissor8,-and  the  reflection  of  the  peritonteum  is  pushed  up- 
ward posteriorly,  and  especially  in  front,  where  it  extends  lower  down. 
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The  sound  part  of  the  rectum  is  secured  above  the  upper  limit  of  the 
carcinoma  by  means  of  one  or  two  long  sutures  in  order  that  it  may 
not  retract,  and  the  rectum  is  then  again  severed  transversely  above 
the  tumour.  The  upper  part  of  the  intestine  is  now  drawn  downward 
and  attached  by  a  circular  continuous  catgut  suture  to  the  anal  end  of 
the  same.  If  the  tension  upon  the  upper  end  is  too  great,  only  a  few 
tension  stitches  are  inserted  and  the  longitudinal  incision  in  the  anal 
portion  is  left  open.  I  never  suture  the  external  wound,  but  pack  it 
with  iodoform  gauze,  which  should  be  pushed  up  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum  and  in  front  of  the  rectum.  I  use  but  very  little  iodoform 
gauze :  in  one  case,  of  very  extensive  extirpation  of  tlie  rectum,  I  saw 
temporary  iodoform  poisoning  (marked  restlessness,  delirium,  mania) 
a^er  packing  the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze,  which  gradually  sub- 
sided after  immediate  removal  of  the  gauze. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  anus  at  the  same  time,  a  circular  in- 
cision about  the  anal  orifice,  after  Lisfranc,  is  made,  in  addition  to  the 
posterior  longitudinal  incision.  The  detachment  of  the  rectum,  espe- 
cially in  case  its  anterior  diseased  wall  is  adherent,  can  be  facilitated 
by  making  an  anterior  longitudinal  incision  along  the  rhaphe  of  the 
perinaeum.  The  rectum  is  now  separated  in  toto  on  all  sides,  both  from 
the  anal  region  and  along  the  posterior  longitudinal  incision,  in  part 
by  blunt  dissection  with  the  fingers  and  in  part  with  curved  scissors,  but 
not  divided  by  longitudinal  incision  of  its  posterior  wall.  In  other 
respects  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
above. 

Kraake's  Extirpation  of  the  Rectum,  which  involves  chiselling  away 
the  left  border  of  the  sacrum,  is  especially  adapted  for  carcinomata, 
which  have  a  very  high  location  and  are  extensive.  The  patient 
lies  at  first  upon  the  right  side.  The  skin  incision  in  the  posterior 
rhaphe  be^j^ns  near  the  anus  and  ends  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
sacrum.  One  then  cuts  down  upon  the  rectum,  exposes  the  edge  of 
the  sacrum  on  the  left  side,  excises  the  coccyx,  and  divides  on  both 
sides  the  attachments  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  The  outer  edge 
of  the  wound  is  now  well  retracted,  and  a  portion  of  the  left  border 
of  the  sacrum  is  reseoted  with  a  chisel  (Fig.  476,  3).  The  line  of 
division  of  the  sacrum  is  curved.  It  begins  on  a  level  with  the  third 
posterior  sacral  foramen,  and  then  runs  inward  and  downward  in  a 
curve,  with  its  concavity  to  the  left,  past  the  lower  border  of  the 
third  sacral  foramen  and  through  the  fourth  as  far  as  the  left  comu 
of  the  sacrum.  In  this  way  no  nerves  are  injured,  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  third  sacral  nerve  is  spared,  and  tlie  sacral  canal  is  not 
opened.     The  rest  of  the  operation  is  performed  with  the  patient  in  a 
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dorsal  position,  with  elevated  buttocks,  as  in  the  methods  of  Barden- 
hener  and  Kocher.  After  dividing  the  posterior  wall  of  the  rectum  in 
a  longitudinal  direction,  the  access  to  its  upper  part  is  now  so  free  that 
one  can  easily  amputate  it,  under  constant  guidance  of  the  eye,  at  the 
point  of  transition  into  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  resect  it  in  continuity 
with  preservation  of  the  anal  portion.  It  is  better,  in  the  latter  case,  not 
to  divide  the  lower,  sound  part  of  the  rectum.  After  the  extirpation 
is  completed,  the  upper-  end  of  the  intestine  is  drawn  down  into  the 
wound  or  united  with  the  anterior  circumference  of  the  lower  end  by 
a  few  tension  sutures.  If  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  divided  lon- 
gitudinally behind,  this  open  part  of  the  rectum  is  closed,  not  by  suture, 
but  by  a  later  plastic  operation  (by  means  of  double  flaps  from  the 
skin  on  both  sides).  If  the  anal  portion  is  preserved  and  has  not  been 
divided  posteriorly,  the  two  ends  of  the  intestine  may  be  united  by  cir- 
cular enterorrhaphy,  or  sutured  only  at  their  anterior  circumference. 
As  for  the  rest,  the  wound  remains  open  and  is  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze,  as  described  above,  after  the  hemorrhage  has  been  carefully  ar- 
rested. In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  possible,  the  upper  end  of  the  intes- 
tine shonld  be  united  with  the  lower  end.  E.  Boeckel  recommends 
covering  the  sutured  rectum  with  a  skin-flap  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
gangrene,  etc.  Hochenegg  drew  the  upper  end  of  the  intestine  through 
the  lower  anal  end,  and  then  secured  it  with  sutures.  This  method  of 
invagination  may  be  followed  by  serious  stenosis.  Hochenegg  modified 
iLraske's  method  as  follows :  Instead  of  placing  the  patient  as  described 
above,  and  as  recommended  by  Kraske,  Hochenegg  has  him  lie  during 
the  whole  operation  on  the  left  side  with  his  legs  flexed  at  the  hip 
and  knee  and  drawn  up  against  the  body.  He  recommends  a  curved 
incision,  with  its  convexity  to  the  right,  nmning  from  the  middle  of 
the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  over  the  median  line  as  far  bs  the 
right  edge  of  the  coccyx.  If  the  anus  is  also  to  be  removed,  a  proper 
incision  is  made  about  it  in  addition.  In  the  resection  of  the  sacrum, 
Hochenegg  takes  a  middle  course  between  the  lateral  and  the  trans- 
verse method,  whereby  more  room  is  gained. 

Excision  of  the  rectum  with  transverse  resection  of  the  sacrum, 
after  Bardenheuer,  is  also  an  excellent  method.  The  patient  lies  in 
the  lithotomy  position  with  elevated  buttocks.  The  skin  incision  runs 
in  the  posterior  rhaphe  from  the  anus  to  the  middle  of  the  sacrum.  If 
the  anal  portion  of  the  rectum  is  like\iase  to  be  removed,  a  circular  in- 
cision is  made  about  it,  and,  if  desirable,  a  longitudinal  incision  in  the 
anterior  rhaphe  is  added.  The  coccyx  and  the  edges  of  the  sacrum 
are  now  exposed,  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  are  severed  on  both  sides 
dose  to  the  bone,  the  coccyx  is  seized  with  bone  forceps,  drawn  back- 
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ward,  and  removed,  and  the  sacrum  is  excised  with  a  bone-cuttmg 
forceps  as  high  as  possible,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  carcinoma, 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  third  sacral  foramen,  so  that  one 
may  pass  the  whole  hand  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  rectum  is  now 
exposed  from  behind  by  a  few  longitudinal  cuts,  and  then  detached  by 
blunt  dissection  with  the  finger  and  by  curved  scissors,  the  index 
finger  being  introduced  as  a  guide  and  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
rectum  backward.  By  thus  drawing  the  rectum  away  from  the  blad- 
der and  the  urethra,  injury  of  the  ureter,  the  urethra,  and  the  vagina 
is  best  avoided.  The  hsemorrhage  attending  this  blunt  method  of 
operating  is  very  slight.  In  detaching  the  rectum  one  must  constantly 
keep  close  to  its  wall,  as  the  operation  is  otherwise  rendered  unneces- 
sarily difficult  and  is  also  more  bloody.  If  the  rectum  has  been 
freed  on  all  sides,  and  if  the  anal  portion  is  to  be  preserved,  a  silk 
ligature  is  passed  about  the  rectum,  and  the  latter  severed  with  scis- 
sors below  the  ligature.  The  blunt  detachment  of  the  rectum  in  an 
upward  direction  is  then  continued,  as  necessity  may  require,  and  the 
reflection  of  the  peritonseum  is  carefully  pushed  upward.  Should  the 
peritonseum  be  torn  and  the  intestine  prolapse,  the  latter  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected,  and  the  tear  in  the  periton»um  closed  with 
catgut.  If  the  vagina  is  opened,  it  should  also  be  sutured.  Finally, 
the  rectum  is  divided  transversely  above  the  carcinoma,  after  it  has 
been  detached,  so  far  in  an  upward  direction  that  the  upper  end  can 
be  easily  sutured  to  the  anal  region  of  the  wound,  or  to  the  lower  anal 
portion  of  the  rectum  which  has  been  preserved.  The  upper  end  of 
the  rectum  is  attached  below,  in  extirpation  of  both  the  rectum  and 
the  anus,  merely  by  a  few  tension  stitches.  In  case  of  resection  in 
continuity  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  rectum  are  united  by  means 
of  two  rows  of  catgut  sutures,  first  through  the  muscular  and  serous 
coat«,  and  then  through  the  mucous  membrane.  I  have  frequently 
found  it  a  good  plan  to  divide  the  sphincter  posteriorly  and  leave  it 
open. 

If  the  carcinoma  extends  into  the  sigmoid  flexure,  Bardenhener 
recommends  separating  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  in  the  manner 
just  described,  and  then  completing  the  detachment  through  an  extra- 
peritoneal incision  along  Poupart's  ligament.  This  incision  runs  from 
the  symphysis,  along  Poupart's  ligament  as  far  as  the  anterior  superior 
spine,  and  goes  down  to  the  peritonseum  without  opening  the  latter. 
The  sigmoid  flexure  is  made  sufficiently  movable  through  this  incision 
to  allow  it  to  be  drawn  downward  and  sutured  into  the  wound. 

Of  the  methods  that  have  been  mentioned,  those  of  Kraske  and 
Bardenhener  are  very  useful,  as  well  for  amputation  of  the  rectum  as 
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for  its  resection  in  continuity,  especially  in  treating  carcinomata  with 
a  high  location.  For  those  that  are  situated  lower  down,  Kocher's 
method  suffices.  In  inoperable  cases  an  artificial  anus  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  the  stenosis  becomes  extreme,  unless  the  stricture  can  be 
overcome  by  scraping  and  the  use  of  Paquelin's  cautery. 

Of  other  methods  of  extirpation  of  the  rectum  with  and  without  preser- 
vation of  the  anal  portion,  I  mention  the  following :  Hueter  formed  a  mus- 
culo-cutaneous  perineal  flap  by  means  of  a  horseshoe  incision  open  toward 
the  anus.  The  flap  contained  the  skin,  the  sphincter,  the  anal  orifice,  and 
the  lowest  part  of  the  rectum.  The  curved  portion  of  the  horseshoe  incision 
lies  close  below  the  posterior  insertion  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  two  sides  of 
the  incision  run  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  external  sphincter.  The  flap  is 
detached  and  reflected  backward  and  downward.  The  rectum  is  then  ex- 
posed, and,  after  resection  of  the  diseased  portion,  the  upper  end  is  attached 
to  the  anal  portion  by  suture.  The  sphincters  remain  wholly  intact  Zuck- 
erkandl  has  recently  recommended  exx)osing  by  a  similar  incision  the  pros- 
tate, the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  and  the  rectum  (see  Surgery  of  the 
Male  Genito-urinary  Organs). 

Dieffenbach  and  Volkmann  performed  resection  of  the  rectum  in  con- 
tinuity with  preservation  of  the  sphincter  in  the  following  manner:  The 
anal  orifice  was  divided  by  a  posterior  incision  as  far  as  the  coccyx,  and  an 
anterior  incision  in  the  rhaphe  of  the  perinaeum.  The  ends  of  the  incisions 
lying:  in  the  rectum  extended  to  the  vicinity  of  the  diseased  part,  and  were 
united  on  both  sides  by  transverse  incisions,  so  that  tlie  healthy  lower  part 
of  the  rectum  was  separated  from  the  diseased  part  The  latter  w^as  then 
detached,  and  the  upper  sound  part  secured  by  one  or  two  loops  of  silk.  The 
part  containing  the  tumour  was  severed  below  the  loops  of  thread,  and.  after 
the  hsemorrhage  had  been  arrested,  the  upper  end  of  the  intestine  was  united 
by  suture  with  the  anal  portion.  Then  followed  suture  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  superficial  wounds  and  drainage  of  the  same. 

Rehn  proposed  making  two  stages  out  of  Kraske's  operation  :  First,  resec- 
tion of  the  sacrum  and  detachment  of  the  diseased  part  of  the  intestine, 
which  is  brought  up  into  the  wound  and  retained  by  means  of  a  strip  of 
iodoform  gauze ;  second,  about  ten  days  later,  circular  suture  of  the  intestine 
and  suture  of  the  wound. 

Heineke  recommended  temporary  transverse  resection  of  the  sacrum,  the 
flap  of  skin  and  bone  being  reflected  downward  and  to  the  right  The  pos- 
terior incision  in  the  rhaphe  extends  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  and  the  rectum 
is  divided  transversely  at  this  point.  An  oblique  incision  is  then  made  up- 
ward along  the  left  edge  of  the  sacrum,  and  finally  a  transverse  one  across 
the  sacrum.  To  protect  the  nerves  during  the  transverse  division  of  the 
sacrum,  they  may  be  exposed  beforehand,  after  Kocher,  in  the  vertebral 
canal. 

W.  Levy  recommends  modifying  Heineke*s  method  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  the  pelvic  floor  and  the  sphincter  ani  intact.  The  skin  incision,  eight 
or  ten  centimetres  long,  runs  transversely  across  the  sacrum  a  finger's 
breadth  above  the  cornua  of  the  coccyx.  From  each  end  a  perpendicular 
incision  eight  centimetres  long  is  made  downward  through  the  skin  and  the 
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glutseus  maximus  muscle.  The  fiap  of  soft  parts  and  bone  is  reflected  down- 
ward. As  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerves  are  severed  in  the  lateral  in- 
cisions, causing  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  (Amd),  which,  to  be  sure,  is  pre- 
served, it  is  better  to  make  these  incisions  only  through  the  skin  below,  and 
then  gradually  to  deepen  them  above,  so  that  the  lower  fibres  of  the  gluta'us 
muscle  and  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  which  are  attached  to  the  sacrum,  are 
severed  close  to  the  bone. 

Hegar  uses  a  V-sliaped  incision  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  sacrum  with 
its  base  above.  Tlie  sides  of  the  V  begin  one  centimetre  below  the  posterior 
inferior  spinous  processes  of  the  ilium,  and  meet  at  the  Up  of  the  coccyx. 
The  sacrum  is  sawn  through  transversely,  with  preservation  of  the  perios- 
teum on  its  anterior  surface.    The  sacrum  is  tlien  reflected  upward. 

Kehn  and  Rydygier  performed  temporary  resection  of  the  sacrum  as  fol- 
lows :  A  skin  incision  is  made  on  the  left  side  of  the  sacrum  one  centimetre 
from  the  edge  of  the  bone,  beginning  below  the  posterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium,  and  extending  to  a  point  beyond  the  tip  of  the  coccyx, 
and  further  downward,  as  necessity  may  require.  A  transverse  incision  is 
made  below  the  third  sacral  foramen — that  is,  two  finger  breadths  above  the 
junction  of  the  coccyx  and  the  sacrum — and  the  sacrum  is  divided  along  this 
incision  with  hammer  and  chisel. 

Gussenbauer  divides  the  sacrum  transversely  above  and  longitudinally  in 
the  middle,  and  reflects  the  two  halves  to  either  side. 

All  the  methotls  of  temporary  resection  that  have  been  mentioned  are 
also  suited  for  making  the  other  pelvic  organs,  especially  the  uterus,  accc^ 
sible  for  operations. 

The  incontinence  of  fanies  following  excision  of  the  rectum,  inguinal 
colostomy,  etc.,  can  be  prevented  or  overcome  by  twisting  the  end  of  the 
intestine  on  its  long  axis  and  suturing  it  in  this  position  (Gersuny).  Good 
results  have  also  been  secured  by  flexing  the  intestine  at  an  angle  over  the 
edge  of  the  sacrum,  or  giving  it  an  oblique  course  through  the  soft  parts. 
Willems,  Witzel,  and  Rydygier  bring  the  upper  end  of  the  rectum  obliquely 
through  a  slit  in  the  pyriformis  and  glutaius  magnus  muscles,  and  suture  it 
here  within  the  external  wound  in  the  left  buttock  (see  also  page  131). 


CHAPTER  XXL 

HEBNIA. 

General  remarks  upon  the  anatomy,  etiology,  and  oc4?urrcnce  of  hernia. — Symptoma- 
tology, clinical  course,  and  complications. — Reducible  and  irreducible  hernia. — 
Strangulated  hernia. — Prognosis,  diagnosis,  and  general  treatment  of  reducible 
hernia. — General  remarks  upon  trusses. — Treatment  of  strangulated  hernia. — 
Taxis. — Herniotomy. — Radical  operation  for  hernia. — Anatomy,  symptomatology, 
and  treatment  of  the  separate  forms  of  hernia. — Umbilical  hernia. — ^Ventral  and 
lumbar  hernia. — Inguinal  hernia. — Femoral  hernia. — Obturator  hernia. — ^Ischiatic 
hernia. — Perineal  hernia. — liectocele. — Colpocele. — Internal  hernias. — Diaphrag- 
matic, intraperitoneal,  and  retroperitoneal  herniae. 

§  1 81.  General  Bemarks  npon  the  Anatomy  and  Etiology  of  Hernia. 
— By  a  hernia  (from  ?piw;^  a  branch,  an  outgrowth)  or  rupture  is  under- 
stood the  protrusion  of  some  abdominal  organ,  most  frequently  the 
intestine,  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  through  a  normal  or  abnormal 
opening  in  the  abdominal  wall,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  organ 
involv^  is  provided  with  a  complete  or  incomplete  covering  of  peri- 
tonaeum. A  hernia  that  protrudes  externally  and  comes  to  lie  beneath 
the  outer  coverings  is  called  an  external  hernia — e.  g.,  umbilical,  inguinal, 
femoral  hernia,  etc ;  while  one  that  remains  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
— e.  g.,  one  lying  in  a  pouch  of  the  peritonaeum — is  called  an  internal 
hernia.  To  the  latter  class  belong  especially  the  intraperitoneal  and 
retroperitoneal  hemise,  the  diaphragmatic  hernise,  and  the  protrusions 
into  the  vagina  or  the  rectum.  A  hernia  consists  of  the  following 
parts: 

1.  The  hernial  ring,  through  which  the  hernia  protrudes  from  the  abdom- 
inal cavity.  The  opening  in  question  may  be  either  a  normal  or  an  abnor- 
mal one,  arising,  for  example,  from  an  injury.  The  different  herniae  are 
desijirnated  according  to  the  location  of  this  opening — e.  g.,  inguinal  hernia, 
femoral  hernia,  umbilical  hernia,  diaphragmatic  hernia,  etc. 

2.  The  hernial  sac— that  is,  the  part  of  the  parietal  peritonaeum  which  is 
pushed  outward  by  the  viscus  that  protrudes  from  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  upper  part  of  the  sac,  which  is  most  constricted  and  lies  within  the  ring. 
is  called  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  through  this  the  sac  communicates  with 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  hernial  sac  may  be  absent — e.  g.,  in  a  hernia 
which  has  protruded  through  a  rent  in  the  peritonaeum,  or  when  a  sac  that 
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existed  at  first  has  ruptured.  A  partial  absence  of  the  sac  is  observed  when 
the  extraperitoneal  portion  of  an  organ  protrudes  through  the  hernial  open- 
ing— e.  g.,  in  hernia  of  the  cajcum,  which  often  has  no  peritoneal  covering 
on  its  posterior  and  inferior  surfaces.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  protrud- 
ing caecum  is  tlien  usually  adherent  to  the  hernial  sac,  and  we  have  to  do,  as 
it  were,  with  a  partial  enterocele,  with  a  so-called  Littre's  hernia,  in  which 
only  a  portion  of  the  intestinal  wall,  not  the  whole  intestine,  has  protruded 
(see  page  186,  Fig.  480).  The  hernial  sac  is  sometimes  apparently  absent— 
when,  for  example,  in  persons  with  very  little  fat,  the  sac  and  its  coveringi 
are  abnormally  thin  and  adherent  to  the  subcutaneous  fascia.  Great  caution 
is  necessary  in  operating  upon  hemiae  with  apparent  or  real  absence  of  the 
sac  not  to  cut  into  the  intestine  in  place  of  the  supposed  hernial  sac. 

The  form  of  the  hernial  sac  varies  with  the  anatomical  character  of  the 
part  involved.  It  is  sometimes  bottle-shaped  or  pear-shaped,  or  it  may  be 
cylindrical  or  constricted  at  several  points.  There  are  sometimes  two  or 
more  sacs  in  one  hernia.  They  lie  beside  each  other  or  above  one  another, 
and  they  are  sometimes  pushed  into  one  another.  One  sac  sometimes  rests 
like  an  appendage  or  a  diverticulum  upon  the  other.  The  appearance  of  a 
double  hernial  sac  may  also  be  given  by  cyst  formation  in  the  tissue  of  the 
hernial  sac. 

3.  The  coverings  of  the  sac  vary  according  to  the  location  of  the  hernia. 
In  external  hernia  we  find,  in  addition  to  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  those  layers  which  are  continuous  with  the  ones  forming  the 
hernial  ring.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  accessory  coverings  of  the  various 
hemiae  differ  greatly  according  to  the  location  of  the  latter,  we  shall  take 
them  up  more  in  detail  when  treating  of  the  separate  forms  of  hernia. 

The  contents  of  the  sac  consist  most  commonly  of  portions  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  most  frequently  of  its  lower  part,  the  ileum,  more  rarely  of 
the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  which  are  less  easily  displaced  from  their  nor- 
mal position.  Aside  from  the  small  intestine,  the  omentum  also  is  often 
found  in  the  sac,  and  it  frequently  forms  the  only  contents  of  the  same.  Of 
the  large  intestine,  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  most  frequently  found,  especially 
in  hernia  on  the  left  side,  because  it  is  very  movable.  The  caecum  and  the 
api>endix  are  sometimes  found  alone  in  inguinal  hemiae  upon  the  right  side; 
but  in  hernia*  ui>on  the  left  side  they  never  occur  alone,  but  always  in  com- 
bination with  parts  of  the  small  intestine,  which  draw  the  caecum  into  the 
sac  (Linhart).  Hildebrand  lias  collected  one  hundred  and  twenty -eight  cases 
of  hernia  containing  the  circum,  of  which  one  hundred  were  inguinal,  eleven 
femoral,  one  abdominal,  eleven  umbilical,  and  one  ischiatic.  Among  the  one 
hundrt»d  inguinal  hernia*,  eighteen  were  left-sided  and  the  remainder  right- 
sided.  In  castas  when*  the  caecum  or  the  ap]>endix  lay  in  the  hernial  sac, 
typhlitis,  perityphlitis,  and  appendicitis  have  been  s<*en  to  occur  within  the 
sac  (Brunner,  O.  Zuckerkandl,  and  others).  Hernia*  of  the  intestine  are  also 
called  enterocoles  ;  those  of  the  omentum,  epiploceles;  and  combinations  of 
the  two,  entero-epiplocelos.  In  mre  cases  iM)rtions  of  the  bladder,  the  uterus, 
the  ovary,  a  floating  kidney,  the  ureter,  (?tc.,  lie  in  the  hernial  sac,  and  the  or- 
gans named  are  then  fn*quently  adherent  to  the  latter.  Hernias  containing 
the  pregnant  and  noii-prc^ji^naiit  uterus  (hysterooeh*^*)  have  been  recently  de- 
scribed in  detail,  especially  by  Brunner  (Bruns,  BeitHige  zur  klin.  Chir.,  Bd. 
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iv).  In  case  of  very  large  hemiae  with  a  wide  ring — e.  g.,  umbilical  liemise 
and  large  ventral  hemiie — there  is  a  sort  of  eventration — that  is,  a  large  part 
of  the  intestine,  the  stomach,  the  spleen,  and  a  portion  of  the  liver  come  to 
lie  within  the  hernial  sac. 

The  hernial  sac  is  sometimes  empty,  especially  when  it  is  closed  by  adhe- 
sions at  its  ring,  and  in  this  way  a  sort  of  spontaneous  cure  has  occurred. 
In  such  cases  the  hernial  sac  becomes  usually  a  cyst  filled  with  serous  fluid. 

Under  certain  pathological  conditions — e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  venous 
stasis  attending  strangulation  of  the  hernia— serous  fluid  collects  in  the 
hernial  sac.  Bloody  fluid  is  found  after  contusions  of  the  hernia,  pus  in 
connection  with  inflammations  of  the  same,  and  intestinal  contents  after 
perforation  of  tlie  intestine  from  gangrene  of  the  same  attending  strangfu- 
lation.  In  rare  cases  foreign  bodies — e.  g.,  pieces  of  bone  that  have  been 
swallowed,  fruit  stones,  etc.— have  been  found  in  hemiae. 

The  contents  of  the  sac  are  either  capable  of  reduction  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  or  incapable  of  reduction  in  consequence,  for  example,  of  adhesions 
between  the  sac  and  its  contents,  or  of  strangulation  of  the  intestine. 

Etiology  of  HemiflB.— There  have  been  various  theories  regarding  the  eti- 
ology of  hemiae.  In  congenital  hemiae  we  have  primarily  to  do  with  a  mal- 
formation or  abnormality  in  the  development  of  the  involved  part  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall.  In  acquired  hemiae  various  factors  have  to  be  considered. 
The  intra-abdominal  pressure  exerted  upon  parts  of  the  abdominal  wall  which 
are  less  capable  of  resistance  plays  an  especially  important  part.  We  shall 
see,  when  treating  of  the  various  forms  of  hemiae,  that  certain  parts  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  in  consequence  of  their  diminished  resistance,  are  predisposed 
to  the  development  of  hernia.  The  following  conditions  are  also  of  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  their  development :  Abnormal  length  and  relaxa- 
tion of  the  mesentery,  as  well  as  a  low  position  of  its  insertion  (Lockwood) ; 
and,  finally,  abundant  fat  in  the  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue  of  the  parietal 
peritonaeum,  which  by  its  growth  externally  drags  the  peritona?ura  after  it 
in  the  form  of  a  pouch  (Roser).  This  outward  traction,  caused  by  subperi- 
toneal lipomata,  is  probably  a  rare  factor.  The  anatomical  character  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  of  great  importance  in  the  origin  of  a 
hernia,  especially  normal  or  abnormal  openings — e.  g.,  the  inguinal  and  the 
femoral  canals;  also  defective  closure  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  a  diminished 
resistance  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  cicatrices  after  wounds,  after  operations, 
etc.  In  addition  to  this  anatomical  predisposition,  there  is  an  exciting  cause 
which  sometimes  acts  suddenly  and  sometimes  gradually  in  the  production 
of  a  hernia.  We  seek  this  determining  cause  chiefly  in  the  greater  or  less 
increase  of  intra-abdominal  pressure — e.  g.,  from  the  constant  lifting  of  heavy 
burdens,  from  frequent  coughing,  singing,  screaming,  blowing,  or  pressing, 
or  in  connection  with  chronic  constipation,  etc.  Hernia  is  accordingly  to 
some  extent  an  occupation  disease.  The  parietal  peritonaeum  yields  more 
and  more  to  the  increased  intra-abdominal  pressure  at  the  weak  place  in 
the  abdominal  wall,  and  a  protrusion  is  formed  here,  into  which  the  viscera 
gradually  pass.  In  some  cases  the  abdominal  viscera  are  forced  suddenly 
into  a  preformed  hernial  sac,  under  the  influence  of  an  exciting  cause.  In 
other  cases  displacement  of  the  abdominal  organs  occurs  suddenly  from  an 
injury  of  the  abdominal  wall  or  from  a  rent  in  the  peritonaeum  or  the  dia- 
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phragm.  These  traumatic  herniae  are  not  true  herniae,  inasmuch  as  they 
possess  no  hernial  sac.  The  hernial  sac — that  is,  the  true  hernia — is  always 
developed  gradually,  though  an  injury  may,  of  course,  act  the  part  of  the 
exciting  cause.  The  supposed  sudden  development  of  a  true  hernia  is,  in  my 
opinion,  always  dependent  upon  a  mistake  in  observation.  The  hernial  sac, 
as  a  rule,  is  already  present,  but  is  empty,  or  the  hernia  already  formed  at 
the  time  of  the  injury  was  so  small  as  not  to  have  been  noticed.  I  therefore 
agree  with  Socin  that  a  hernia,  from  the  medico-legal  point  of  view,  is  not 
to  be  designated  exclusively  as  an  **  injury."  The  herniae  supposed  to  have 
arisen  "  suddenly  in  consequence  of  an  injury  "  are  in  part  a  result  of  the 
traumatism,  but  are  due  in  part  to  a  special  condition  of  the  body  of  the 
injured  person  which  already  existed. 

According  to  Malgaigne,  there  is  one  ruptured  person  to  about  twenty  or 
thirty  sound  ones.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  their  employment,  hernia  is 
about  four  times  as  common  among  men  as  among  women.  The  frequency 
of  hernia  is,  according  to  Wemher,  somewhat  less  than  estimated  by  Mal- 
gaigne. He  judges  that  there  is  one  case  of  hernia  to  every  forty  to  sixty 
persons.  Inguinal  hernia  is  the  most  common,  and  then  follow  in  order  of 
frequency  femoral  and  umbilical  hernia.  Inguinal  hernia  is,  according  to 
Wernher,  about  seven  times  as  common  as  femoral  hernia  and  about 
twenty-six  timers  as  common  as  umbilical  hernia.  Against  37,873  inguinal 
herniae  Wernher  counted  5,841  femoral  and  1,428  umbilical  herniae.  Several 
hernia*  sometimes  occur  in  one  person.  P.  Berger  found  among  10,000  cases 
of  hernia  111  men  and  70  women  with  coexisting  inguinal  and  femoral 
hernia?  upon  op|>osite  sides  of  the  body,  and  225  men  and  15  women  with 
these  hernia;  upon  the  same  side.  We  have  to  do  in  such  cases  with  unusual 
weakness  of  the  whole  inguino-crural  region,  and  usually  with  weak,  thin, 
sickly  persons. 

§  182.  Symptomatology,  Clinical  Course,  and  Pathological  Changes — 

The  fiymptoms  of  hernia  vary  according  to  its  location,  character,  and 
size.  AVe  distinguish  first  of  all  those  that  are  capable  of  reduction 
and  those  incapable  of  reduction. 

I.  Bedncible  Hernia. —The  chief  objective  symptom  of  a  reducible 
hernia  consists  in  the  presence  of  a  tumour,  especially  when  the  pa- 
tient stands  or  walks,  and  upon  an  increase  in  the  intra-abdominal 
pressure— e.  g.,  in  cougliing.  A  hernia  that  contains  intestine  is  softer 
and  more  elastic  than  one  ccmtaining  omentum.  A  reducible  hernia  can 
be  easily  pushed  ba<*k  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  when  the  patient  is 
lying  down,  and  if  then  tlie  tip  of  the  finger  follows  the  hernial  con- 
tents as  they  slip  back  into  the  peritoneal  ca\nty  one  distinctly  feels 
the  ring,  e:^pecially  in  inguinal  and  umbilical  hernite,  through  which, 
in  case  it  is  large  enough,  the  finger  can  pass  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Tlie  ])ercussion  note  over  the  tumour  is  tympanitic  if  it  con- 
tains intestine ;  otlierwise  it  is  dull  or  flat. 

The  subjective  disturbances  are  also  very  variable.  At  all  events, 
the  existence  of  a  hernia  restricts  in  different  ways  the  patient's  ability 
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to  work.  Patients  complain  particularly,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
hernia,  of  digestive  disturbances,  of  constipation  resulting  from  the  im- 
peded passage  of  faeces  through  the  coils  of  intestine  that  lie  in  the 
hernia,  of  a  feeling  of  tension,  and  of  colicky  pains  in  consequence  of 
traction  on  the  mesentery,  the  omentum,  and  the  intestine  that  lie  in 
the  sac.  These  disturbances  are  most  likely  to  occur  after  eating  indi- 
gestible food.  The  lifting  of  heavy  loads  and  long-continued  walking 
are  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  impossible.  The  chief  danger  is,  how- 
ever, that  a  hernia  which  is  not  completely  held  back  by  a  truss  may 
become  irreducible,  and  that  strangulation  may  occur,  with  gangrene 
and  perforation  of  the  intestine,  followed  by  general  peritonitis.  An 
old  surgeon  once  said  that  every  person  with  a  hernia  wears  his  death 
robe.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  that,  but  at  all  events  the  general  health  and 
the  full  capacity  for  labour  of  a  ruptured  person  are  impaired,  particu- 
larly in  case  of  an  irreducible  hernia. 

In  rare  cases,  rupture  of  all  the  hernial  coverings  occurs  from 
injuries,  from  lifting  heavy  loads,  or  spontaneously,  also,  as  the  result 
of  inflammatory  processes,  so  that  the  fluid  in  the  sac  escapes,  or  even 
the  hernial  contents  (intestine,  omentum,  etc.)  prolapse. 

Inflammation  of  a  hernia  takes  place  mainly  as  the  result  of  me- 
chanical injuries,  and,  above  all,  in  connection  with  its  strangulation 
(see  below).  As  a  result  of  inflammation,  aside  from  that  due  to  stran- 
gulation, there  occur  thickening  of  the  sac,  adhesions  of  the  sac  with  its 
contents,  particularly  with  the  omentum,  and  less  often  with  the  mov- 
able intestine  or  adhesions  of  the  contents  with  one  another,  thickening 
of  the  omentum,  etc.  A  spontaneous  cure  may  result  from  the  adhe- 
sion of  an  empty  hernial  sac  at  its  orifice.  Closure  of  the  orifice  of  the 
sac  is  occasionally  observed  also  in  omental  hemiie.  In  consequence 
of  these  adhesions  between  the  hernial  contents  and  the  sac,  or  of  the 
contents  with  another,  and  in  consequence  also  of  contraction  and 
thickening  of  the  omentum,  a  hernia  may  easily  become  irreducible — 
that  is,  the  hernia  can  no  longer,  as  before,  be  pushed  back  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

As  regards  other  inflammations  of  a  hernia,  it  should  be  noted  that 
acute  phlegmonous  processes,  aside  from  those  attending  strangulation, 
occasionally  develop,  especially  after  wounds  of  the  hernia.  An  acute 
phlegmon  sometimes  attacks  old  hernise  containing  adherent  omentum, 
resulting  in  abscess  formation  in  the  hernial  sac.  A  short  time  ago  I 
operated  upon. a  sloughing  abscess  in  an  old  omental  hernia  with  adhe- 
sions. The  patient  was  a  woman  seventy  years  of  age.  The  hernia 
was  completely  shut  off  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  at  the  neck  of  the 
sac  by  adhesions,  the  strangulated  part  of  the  omentum  had  become 
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gangrenous,  and  the  whole  sac  was  filled  with  fonl  pus.  The  patient 
recovered.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  later  of  inflammation  of  her- 
niflB  in  consequence  of  strangulation. 

A  hernia  is  sometimes  complicated  by  other  diseases — e.  g.,  with 
tuberculosis  or  carcinoma.  Tuberculosis  is  very  rare.  It  affects  either 
the  hernial  sac  or  the  hernial  contents,  or  both  together.  The  tuber- 
culosis is  only,  in  exceptional  cases,  primary  in  the  hernia  (Lejars, 
Jonnesco).  It  is,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the  manifestations  of  a  general 
tubercular  peritonitis.  P.  Bruns  and  Haegler  have  collected  in  all 
seventeen  cases  from  literature.  A  hernia  may  become  irreducible  in 
consequence  of  tuberculosis  and  carcinoma  (see  below).  Echino- 
coccus  of  the  sac  has  been  observed  by  Hunter  and  Berger. 

II.  Irreducible  Hernia. — The  causes,  already  mentioned  in  part, 
which  render  a  hernia  irreducible  are  the  following : 

1.  Adhesion  of  the  hernial  contents  with  the  sac,  sometimes  also  of 
the  contents  with  one  another.  The  adhesion  of  the  hernial  contents 
with  the  sac  occurs  especially  in  those  hernise  which  are  not  held  back 
by  a  truss,  particularly  in  omental  hernise.  Inflammatory  processes 
usually  of  a  chronic  character  lead  to  such  adhesions. 

2.  Thickening  and  contraction  of  the  omentum  l^dng  in  the  her- 
nial sae. 

3.  Slight  mobility  in  hemise  of  the  caecum  and  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
when  the  mesentery  with  its  point  of  insertion  has  descended  into  the 
hernial  sac. 

4.  Diminution  in  the  size  of  the  abdominal  cavity  attending  the 
long  continuance  of  a  very  large  heniia.  In  such  cases  reduction  of  a 
portion  of  the  intestine  is  usually  possible,  and  after  a  time,  when  the 
peritoneal  cavity  has  gradually  resumed  its  normal  size,  complete  re- 
duction is  often  possible. 

5.  It  often  occurs,  in  case  of  a  large  ring,  that  the  intestine  or  a 
portion  of  the  omentum,  particularly  the  former,  constantly  comes 
down  alongside  the  truss  after  reduction. 

6.  A  hernia  may  be  apparently  irreducible  when  an  empty  sac  is 
closed  at  its  orifice  by  adhesions  and  filled  with  serum. 

7.  The  most  important  cause  of  irreducibility  of  a  hernia  is  stran- 
gulation, and  we  nmst  occupy  ourselves  with  this  somewhat  more  in 
detail. 

§  183.  Strangulated  Hernia. — Various  theories  have  been  advanced 
as  to  the  cause  of  strangulation  or  incarceration  of  a  hernia. 

According  to  Soar]>a  and  Chassai^iao,  the  ohiof  cause  of  strangulation  is 
a  flexion  of  the  intestine  at  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  this  occurring  sometimes  in 
the  eiferent  and  sometimes  in  the  aflereiit  portion.    The  flexion  of  the  etfer- 
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erit  portion  is  the  most  important.  This  theory  has  recently  been  put  upon  a 
foundation  of  physical  laws,  particularly  by  W.  Busch.  The  flexion  occurs, 
according  to  this  author,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  hydrostatic  pressure. 
If  fluid  or  air  enters  a  curved  tube  a  h  (Fig.  477,  A),  or  an  intestinal  loop  in 
a  hernia,  with  a  definite  force  Ar,  it  exerts  upon  the  walls  of  the  intestine  on 
the  concave  and  convex  side  a  definite  pressure,  k  c  and  k  d.  In  such  a  curved 
tube  or  intestinal  loop  the  pressure  of  the  contents  upon  the  outer  (convex) 
wall  (d)  is  always  greater  than  upon  the  inner  concave  wall  (c).  Hence  an 
effort  is  made  to  straighten  the  bent  tube  or  the  intestinal  loop.  If  the  pres- 
sure k  in  the  intestinal  loop 

reaches  a   certain  height  in  J*' 

consequence   of  increase   in        ir  S 

the  contents  (Fig.  477,  B),  the 
pressure  k  d  exerted  upon  the 
outer  wall  seeks  to  straighten 
the  loop  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows.  The  efferent  i)or- 
lion  will  therefore  be  draw^n 
down  as  far  as  the  mesentery 
permits,    but    finally    it    be-  Fio.  477.— Busch's  theory  of  strangulation. 

comes  bent  at  the  orifice  of 

the  hernial  sac.  The  afferent  portion  h  of  the  intestinal  loop  remains  open 
8o  long  as  the  pressure  in  the  part  of  the  intestine  located  above  the  orifice 
is  greater  than  that  in  the  loop  a  b.  If  this  relation  is  reversed,  if  the 
pressure  in  the  intestinal  loop  becomes  greater  than  that  in  the  part  of  the 
intestine  immediately  above  the  orifice,  the  afferent  portion  b  also  becomes 
flexed. 

The  valve  theory  of  Roser  is  very  plausible.  When  an  intestinal  loop 
lying  in  a  hernial  sac  is  filled  to  the  maximum,  a  sort  of  valve  is  formed  at 
the  orifice  of  the  sac,  inasmuch  as  the  walls  of  the  intestine  are  brought 
together  in  such  a  way  that  when  jwessure  is  exerted  upon  the  loop  the 
contents  can  escape  neither  from  the  efferent  nor  the  afferent  end  of  the  in- 
testine. This  valve  theory  of  Roser  can  easily  be  understood  by  an  experi- 
ment If  one  passes  an  intestinal  loop  through  a  ring  of  the  size  of  the 
finger — the  orifice  of  the  hernial  sac,  as  it  were— and  fills  it  tensely  by  the  in- 
jection of  water,  not  a  single  drop  will  be  discharged  by  pressure  upon  the 
loop.  By  opening  the  loop  from  below  or  letting  it  freeze,  it  is  seen  that  a 
valvelike  occlusion  of  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  has  taken  place  at  the 
orifice  of  the  sac,  because  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  or,  more  accu- 
rately, the  two  walls  of  the  intestine,  are  laid  one  upon  another  like  a  valve. 
Bidder,  who  in  the  main  adopts  Roser  s  valve  theory,  emphasizes  the  opinion 
that  particularly  the  longitudinal  folds  of  the  intestine  play  a  part  in  this 
valvelike  occlusion. 

Kocher  8  theory  is  similar,  to  be  sure,  to  that  of  Roser,  but  still  differs  from 
it  somewhat  This  theory  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  intestine  when  fil  led 
to  the  maximum  is  stretched,  the  mucous  membrane  is  drawn  down  into  the 
hernial  ring  in  the  form  of  folds,  and  in  this  way  the  intestine  is  closed  tight 
at  the  ring.  Through  the  stretching  of  the  mucous  membrane  there  is 
formed  at  the  point  of  constriction — that  is,  at  the  hernial  ring — a  sort  of 
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wedge,  a  (Fig.  478, 1).  If,  upon  the  further  action  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure, 
this  wedge  a  is  forced  down  to  a  point  below  the  ring  or  below  the  point  of 
constriction  in  the  experiment,  the  intestinal  contents  flow  through  (Fig. 
478,  2).  If  now  the  hydrostatic  pressure  increases  above  the  point  of  con- 
striction, the  mucous  membrane  is  drawn  up  out  of  the  ring,  the  wedge  is 
flattened,  and  the  intestine  is  closed  by  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  (Fig. 
478,  3). 

Finally,  Lossen's  theory  should  be  mentioned.     The  credit  belongs  to 
Lossen  of  having  again  revived  the  question  as  to  the  cause  of  strangu- 
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Fio.  478.— Kochcr's  thcorj*  of  strangulation  (diafptunmatic). 


lation  by  recent  ingenious  experiments.  He  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  the 
result  of  his  experiments,  that  the  efferent  portion  of  the  intestine  a  (Fig. 
479)  is  so  compressed  in  the  hernial  ring  by  the  tensely  fllled  afferent  por- 
tion z  that  the  former  is  completely  closed.    Lossen 's  explanation  then  met 

with  animated  contradiction,  particularly  from  W. 
Busch  and  Roser,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
condition  described  by  Lossen  seems  scarcely  at 
all,  or  at  all  events  very  seldom,  to  occur  in  man ; 
at  least  it  has  not  yet  been  found  in  performing 
herniotomy. 

Of  the  theories  that  have  been  mentioned,  that 
of  Scarpa  and  W.  Busch  has  the  best  foundation  on 
physical  laws,  and  the  valve  formation  claimed  by 
Roser  and  Kocher's  related  theory  of  the  stretching 
of  the  mucous  membrane  have  also  been  shown  to 
l)e  actual  causes  of  strangulation.  The  condition 
described  by  lessen  probably  occurs  least  often. 
All  these  theories  are  confined  to  the  explanation  of  strangulation  when 
the  intestine  is  tensely  filled  or  inflated  ;  but  frequently  one  finds  the  strangu- 
lated intestine  comparatively  empty.  In  such  casas  the  small  size  of  the 
ring  probably  plays  an  important  part — i.  o.,  in  consequence,  for  example, 
of  increased  abdominal  pressure,  a  loop  of  intestine  has  suddenly  passed 
through  a  very  narrow  orifice,  and  tlie  constricting  ring  is  too  small  to  allow 
even  the  empty  loop  to  pass  back.  The  hernial  siic  in  such  cases  was  either 
empty  before  or  it  contained  omentum.  The  intestinal  contents  play  no 
part  in  this  form  of  strangulation. 


Fio.  470.— L«>8.scnV'<  theory 
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Volvulus  OP  intussusception  of  the  intestine  in  a  very  large  hernia,  and 
constriction  by  fibrous  bands  in  the  hernial  sac,  may  cause  strangulation  of 
an  intestinal  loop  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  abdominal  cavity  (see  § 
168.  page  ill).  In  all  these  cases  the  contents  of  the  intestine  are  only  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  causation  of  its  occlusion. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  occurrence  of  strangulation  of 
a  hernia  is  conditioned  upon  various  causes,  and  that,  setiologically,  three 
main  kinds  of  strangulation  are  probably  to  be  distinguished :  First,  strangu- 
lation from  maximum  distention  of  an  intestinal  loop  with  faecal  contents 
(also  called  fa3cal  strangulation),  for  which  we  have  given  the  above  at- 
tempts at  explanation  by  Scarpa,  W.  Busch,  Koser,  Kocher,  and  Lossen; 
second,  strangulation  of  the  empty  intestine,  due  to  a  very  small  ring; 
third,  strangulation  of  the  intestine  from  volvulus,  intussusception,  fibrous 
bands,  etc. 

Symptoms  of  Strangulated  Hernia. — The  first  symptom  of  a  strangu- 
lated hernia  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  hernia  hitherto  reducible  can 
not  be  pushed  back  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  hernia  feels 
harder  and  becomes  more  and  more  tender.  The  greater  resistance 
and  the  tenderness  on  pressure  are  conditioned  in  part  upon  the  dis- 
tention of  the  strangulated  loop  of  intestine  and  in  part  upon  the  acute 
inflammation.  The  serous  transudation  within  the  sac  from  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  intestine,  in  consequence  of  the  venous  engorgement, 
should  likewise  be  considered,  as  it  is  due  to  this  in  part  that  a  strangu- 
lated hernia  feels  more  tense.  Micro-organisms  are  often  present  in 
the  serous  fluid  within  the  hernial  sac  very  soon  after  strangulation  has 
begun,  and  before  any  serious  organic  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
wall  of  the  intestine.  They  come  from  the  interior  of  the  bowel,  and 
pass  through  its  wall.  They  include  staphylococci,  streptococci,  diplo- 
cocci,  and  the  haciUxis  coli  cornmunis.  Out  of  fifty -two  cases,  they 
were  present  in  fifteen  (Tietze).  Their  presence  is  hence  not  constant, 
and  they  may  be  absent  even  in  a  gangrenous  hernia.  The  fluid  in 
the  sac  has  a  destructive  action  upon  certain  forms  of  bacteria. 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  fluid  bear  a  certain  relation  to 
the  degree  and  duration  of  the  strangulation.  The  more  fluid  there  is, 
the  more  complete  and  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  strangulation. 
If  the  fluid  is  distinctly  bloody  and  mixed  with  flakes  of  fibrin,  even 
though  small  in  amount,  it  usually  indicates  serious  changes  in  the 
bowel.  The  inflammation  of  the  strangulated  hernia  increases  usually 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  reddening  and  swelling  of  the  over- 
lying skin.  In  even  the  worst  degrees  of  strangulation,  however, 
with  aneemia  of  the  loop  of  intestine,  the  swelling  and  inflammatory 
infiltration  may  be  absent  and  the  hernial  tumuor  remain  soft.  One 
should  not  be  deceived  by  such  a  local  condition  of  a  strangulated 
hernia. 
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In  the  further  course  of  a  strangulated  hernia  the  symptoms  of  in- 
testinal obstruction,  as  described  in  §  168,  page  116  ff.,  become  more 
and  more  prominent,  especially  constipation,  vomiting  going  on  to 
fsecal  vomiting,  and  symptoms  of  collapse.  The  symptoms  of  ob- 
struction often  appear  very  early  and  increase  rapidly.  The  intestine 
is  correspondingly  distended  above  the  constriction,  in  consequence  of 
the  impeded  passage  of  the  faeces  and  the  intestinal  gases,  and  the  ab- 
domen is  therefore  enlarged.  The  symptoms  of  complete  occlusion  of 
the  intestine  may  be  absent  in  case  of  a  so-called  partial  enterocele 
(Littre's  hernia),  in  which  only  a  portion  of  the  intestinal  wall  is 
strangulated  (Fig.  480). 

If  the  strangulated  loop  of  intestine  is  not  liberated  with  sufBcient 
promptness,  gangrene  follows  with  perforation  of  the  bowel,  sloughing 

of  the  entire  hernia,  and  general  septic  perito- 
nitis. The  gangrene  of  the  intestine  is  either 
a  localized  process  at  the  constricting  ring, 
due  to  circulatory  disturbances,  or  a  gangrene 
of  the  whole  loop  of  intestine  caused  by  anae- 
mia from  immediate  cutting  off  of  its  blood 

Fio.  480. —Littre's  hemm  -.  i       .-i  l*  •     j.i_       _>l     •  j        • 

(diagrammtttic).  supplj?  ^^  by  thrombi  m  the  arteries  and  vems. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  may 
be  extensively  necrosed,  and  yet  the  bowel  show  no  appreciable  changes 
externally.  At  the  beginning  of  the  strangulation  the  portion  of  the 
intestine  involved  is  hypenemic,  dark  red,  then  reddish  brown,  dark 
blue,  and  when  the  gangrene  is  pronounced,  perfectly  black.  One 
usually  observes,  in  case  of  gangrene  and  perforation  of  the  intestine, 
inflammatory  reddening  of  the  cutaneous  coverings  and  emphysema- 
tous crackling  deeper  down.  After  the  sloughing  abscess  ruptures,  an 
abnormal  anus  is  formed,  if  death  from  peritonitis  and  sepsis  does  not 
first  ensue.  Gangrene  of  the  intestine  is  sometimes  present  twenty- 
four  hours  after  strangulation  has  begun.  In  other  cases  it  does  not 
take  place  for  several  days.  The  smaller  the  ring  and  the  more  the 
intestine  is  tilled — in  a  word,  the  more  pronounced  thek  causes  which 
we  have  emphasized  above  in  connection  with  the  etiology  of  strangu- 
lation— the  more  speedily  does  gangrene  make  its  appearance. 

There  are  usually  marked  circulatory  disturbances  in  the  entire  in- 
testinal tract,  caused  by  the  obstruction  to  the  porttil  circulation  and 
reflex  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart. 
This  explains  the  haemorrhages  from  the  stomach  and  intestine  from 
vomiting,  and  the  thrombosis  of  the  mesenteric  vessels  and  of  the 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  liver. 

The  commencement  of  peritonitis  is  indicated   by  an  increasing 
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rigidity  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  Even  without  gangrene  of 
the  intestine  suppurative  and  septic  peritonitis  may  result  in  conse- 
quence of  the  micro-organisms  which  pass  through  the  wall  of  the  gut 
into  the  fluid  within  the  hernial  sac. 

Of  other  disturlmnces  of  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  fever 
shoold  be  especially  mentioned.  Fever,  however,  is  not  a  reliable 
guide  in  determining  the  degree  of  the  strangulation.  The  temper- 
ature is  often  enough  normal  or  subnormal,  and  still  death  follows  from 
increasing  collapse.  The  pulse  is  more  characteristic.  It  is  always 
very  rapid,  and  the  pulse  wave  is  low  in  consequence  of  the  reflex 
paresis  of  the  heart  muscle  arising  from  over-irritation  of  the  sensory 
nerves  of  the  intestine.  Thus  is  explained  why  death  sometimes  occurs 
suddenly  from  paralysis  of  the  heart  or  from  collapse.  The  patient 
finally  becomes  very  weak  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  nutrition 
and  the  diminished  action  of  the  heart.  The  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
tliat  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with  a  strangulated  hernia  is,  ac- 
cording to  Gussenbauer,  of  embolic  origin,  conditioned  upon  infected 
thrombi  transported  from  the  strangulated  portion  of  the  intestine  and 
mesentery.  The  correctness  of  this  assumption  of  Gussenbauer  was 
experimentally  demonstrated  by  Pietrzikowski,  and  anatomically  and 
bacteriologically  verified  by  F.  Fischer  and  E.  Levy.  Some  have 
erroneously  regarded  the  consolidation  in  the  lungs  as  merely  aspira- 
tion pneumonia.  In  strangulation  of  omentum  there  is  increasing  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  hernia  as  well  as  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
fseces  and  vomiting.  Similar  symptoms  of  peritoneal  irritation  are 
seen  also  in  connection  with  the  strangulation  of  other  abdominal 
organs — e.  g.,  the  ovary.  Tlie  incarceration  of  omentum  leads  less 
often  to  gangrene,  but  usually  to  an  adhesive  inflammation  by  which 
the  hernia  becomes  permanently  irreducible. 

The  profirnosis  of  strangulated  hernia  containing  intestine  is  unfavour- 
able unless  the  strangulation  is  overcome  with  sufficient  promptness.  Death 
may  ensue  either  from  collapse,  from  reflex  paralysis  of  the  heart,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  over- irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  intestine,  from  ptomaine 
poisoning,  with  rapid  loss  of  strength,  and,  above  all.  from  gangrene  and 
perforation  of  the  intestine  with  septic  peritonitis.  The  latter  is  conditioned 
either  upon  sloughing  of  the  hernial  sac  in  consequence  of  gangrene  of  the 
intestine  or  upon  septic  infiltration  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  intestinal  contents  above  the  constriction.  A 
spontaneous  cure  sometimes  occurs  from  self -reduction  of  the  hernia,  or  from 
the  formation  of  a  faecal  fistula  after  perforation  of  the  intestine.  If  reduc- 
tion of  the  hernia  is  promptly  accomplished  by  taxis  or  by  an  operation,  the 
prognosis  is  favourable,  the  more  so  if  the  operation  is  porfonned  aseptically. 
According  to  Schede,  the  mortality  attending  strangulate<l  hernia  averages 
twenty-four  per  cent     Even  after  the  strangulation  has  been  overcome  its 
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symptoms  may  sometimes  continue,  especially  vomiting,  in  consequence  of 
paralysis  of  the  splanchnic  nerve  and  the  paralysis  of  the  intestine  con- 
ditioned thereupon  (Trier). 

The  prognosis  of  irreducible  hernia  is  in  general  unfavourable,  in  view  of 
the  fact  tliat  strangulation  may  occur  at  any  time.  * 

The  diagnosis  of  a  strangulated  hernia  is  clear  from  the  above-described 
characteristic  symptoms,  especially  from  the  fact  that  the  hernia  is  irreducible, 
and  its  local  condition  in  other  respects.  In  strangulation  of  intestine  the  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  fsBces  becomes  especially  prominent  (constipation, 
faecal  vomiting,  tympanites  of  the  intestinal  coils  above  the  constriction, 
etc.),  also  the  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis,  the  above-described  general  con- 
dition, etc. 

The  reader  is  referred  for  the  diagnosis  of  irreducible  hernia  to  the 
description  of  the  different  forms  of  hernia. 

§  184.  Oeneral  Treatment  of  Hernia. — We  shall  take  up  first  the 
treatment  of  completely  reducible  hemifle. 

Every  reducible  hernia  should  be  held  back  by  a  proper  truss  applied 
after  reduction  has  been  fully  accomplished,  and  with  the  patient  lying 
down.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  way,  especially  among  children  and 
young  persons,  an  adhesion  of  the  orifice  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  so 
a  permanent  cure,  may  finally  occur.  Such  a  cure  is  but  rarely  ob- 
served among  adults,  occurring  most  frequently  when  the  ring  is 
small.  A  truss  should  also  be  worn,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  in  cases 
where  there  is  as  yet  no  hernia  proper,  but  there  is  a  tendency  in  that 
direction  from  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  wall — e.  g.,  in  the  region 
of  the  inguinal  and  femoral  canals.  The  surest  method  of  curing  a 
reducible  hernia  is  by  a  radical  operation,  and  in  rare  cases  also  by  the 
injection  of  tincture  of  iodine,  a  strong  solution  of  salt,  alcohol  (abso- 
lute alcohol  and  sterilized  water  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  or  in 
equal  parts,  one  or  two  injections  with  a  hypodermic  syringe  once  a 
week  near  the  external  ring;  see  also  page  201).  The  operative  treat- 
ment of  a  reducible  hernia  (see  page  VM))  is  indicated  in  all  those  cases 
in  which  a  hernia  can  not  be  held  back  by  a  truss.  The  operation  is 
also  indicated  in  irreducible  and  strangulated  hernise. 

The  form  of  truss  varies  according  to  the  location  of  the  hernia,  or.  in 
other  words,  the  anatomical  character  of  tlu*  hornial  ring.  In  taking  up  the 
separate  forms  of  horiiia  we  shall  consider  the  various  suitable  trusses  more 
in  detail.     Only  the  following  brief  statement  need  be  made  here : 

Trusses  should  never  l>e  made  from  a  general  model,  but  should  be  adapted 
to  each  individual  case.  The  hernial  ring  in  question  should  be  so  closed  by 
the  tniss  that  the  hernia  is  securely  and  com])leU^ly  held  back.  Trusses  usu- 
ally produce  their  effect  by  the  elastic  pressure  of  a  pad,  which  is  ordinarily 
convex  and  which  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  cushione<l  steel  spring.  The 
pad  may  also  be  in  tlie  middle  of  the  truss,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  an 
umbilical  hernia.    The  usual  fastening  of  the  pad  at  the  end  of  the  spring  is 
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aometimes  immovable  and  sometimes  freely  movable  or  capable  of  adjustment 
in  a  definite  way.  The  pad  is  diflFereiitly  made,  according  to  the  location  of 
the  hernia.  For  small  irreducible  hernias  hollow  pads  are  occasionally  used. 
The  elastic  power  of  the  spring  is  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  greater  or  less  pressure  of  the  intestines.  Soft,  elastic,  well- 
cushioned  pads  are  preferable  to  hard  ones  made  of  wood,  India  rubber,  bone, 
etc.  Pads  filled  with  air  or  glycerin  are  very  agreeable  but  not  durable.  It 
is  of  special  importance  that  the  pads  be  large  enough,  and  that  they  project 
on  all  sides  beyond  the  hernial  opening.  Too  small  pads,  which  merely  lie 
in  the  hernial  ring,  have  an  injurious  effect,  because  they  tend  to  enlarge  the 
ring.  V.  Fischer  has  recently  recommended  trusses  which  have  a  steel 
spring,  which  is  capable  of  regulation,  screwed  to  the  front  side  of  the  pad, 
by  which  the  direction  and  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  of  the  pad  can  be 
changed  as  necessity  requires.  The  patient  should  be  thoroughly  instructed 
by  his  physician  in  the  use  of  the  truss,  and  his  attention  should  be  called 
to  the  dangers  of  a  possible  strangulation  of  the  hernia  in  case  the  truss  does 
not  fit  well  or  if  no  truss  is  worn.  The  application  of  a  truss  by  a  truss- 
maker  alone  is  not  advisable.  The  supervision  of  a  physician  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  truss  should  be  applied  while  the  patient  is  in  a  horizontal  position, 
after  complete  reduction  of  the  hernia.  It  should  also  be  removed  while  the 
patient  is  lying.  It  need  not  be  worn  at  night,  as  a  rule ;  but  if  the  patient 
has  a  cough  or  the  hernia  is  very  large,  it  should  be  worn  day  and  night. 
A  truss  should  only  be  designated  as  suitable  when  it  holds  the  hernia 
back  completely  and  painlessly  in  spite  of  the  most  severe  abdominal  pres- 
sure and  the  most  varied  movements  of  the  body.  If  the  intestine  or  omen- 
tum comes  down  alongside  the  truss,  or  the  latter  becomes  displaced,  it  is 
unsuitable  for  use.  One  should  always  advise  the  patient  to  buy  two  trusses, 
in  order  that  he  may  have  another  in  reserve  in  case  one  becomes  defective. 

§  185.  Treatment  of  Strangulated  Hernia. — The  reduction  of  a  stran- 
gulated hernia  can  be  accomplished  either  in  a  bloodless  way,  by  so- 
called  taxis,  or  by  an  operation  (herniotomy).  A  strangulated  hernia 
may  only  be  replaced  by  taxis  when  one  is  sure  that  the  intestine  has 
suffered  no  serious  disturbances  of  nutrition.  If  it  has  thus  suffered,  it 
should  be  exposed  by  an  operation  and  treated  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  things  that  is  found  (see  Herniotomy).  In  all  doubtful  cases  one 
should  resort  to  the  knife,  and  only  make  use  of  taxis  when  the  strangu- 
lation has  existed  a  very  short  time  and  no  threatening  symptoms  of  a 
local  or  general  nature  have  appeared.  A  definite  time  up  to  which 
taxis  may  be  resorted  to  can  not  be  stated.  The  more  severe  the  stran- 
gulation of  the  intestine,  the  sooner  do  disturbances  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  latter  appear.  Small,  tightly  strangulated  hernise  are  no  longer 
suited  for  treatment  by  taxis  after  a  few  hours,  while  in  very  large 
strangulated  hernifle  the  intestine  is  often  in  thoroughly  good  condition 
after  several  days,  so  that  reduction  by  taxis  is  permissible.  One  should 
always  remember  that  herniotomy,  performed  under  antiseptics  precau- 
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tions,  18  an  operation  unattended  by  danger,  and  that  we  can  thns  in- 
form ourselves  in  the  best  and  surest  way  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
strangulated  bowel. 

Taxis  varies  somewhat  in  the  different  forms  of  hernia,  but  the  fol- 
lowing rules  for  it  may  be  given  as  generally  applicable :  It  is  first 
tried  without  an  anaesthetic,  the  patient  being  in  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion. If  it  is  unsuccessful,  the  patient  is  put  under  an  aneesthetic,  for 
the  further  reason  that,  if  taxis  fails,  herniotomy  can  be  perfonned  at 
once.  Whenever  taxis  is  performed,  one  should  give  the  patient  such 
a  position  as  to  relax  as  far  as  possible  the  abdominal  wall  or  the  her> 
nial  ring — that  is,  elevate  the  pelvis  and  flex  the  hips  and  knees.  Ex- 
tension of  the  lower  extremities  is  serviceable  only  in  ischiatic  hernia 
and  flexion,  and  abduction  of  the  same  only  in  obturator  hernia. 
One  should  begin  reduction,  especially  in  large  hemise,  by  pushing 
back  the  parts  of  the  intestine  that  lie  nearest  the  ring.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  base  of  the  hernia  is  grasped  with  the  fingers  and  the  attempt 
made  by  drawing  upon  it  as  well  as  by  pushing  the  hernia  this  way  and 
that,  to  loosen,  as  it  were,  the  ring.  Pressure  is  then  made  on  all  sides 
with  the  fingers  of  both  hands  upon  the  base  of  the  hernia,  in  order  to 
push  back  the  contents  of  the  incarcerated  intestinal  loop  through  the 
heniial  ring.  In  large  herniae  one  advances  in  this  way  from  the  base 
to  the  periphery — that  is,  in  inguinal  hernia  from  above  downward. 
In  making  these  manipulations  care  must  be  taken  that  the  intestine, 
when  pressed  from  one  side,  can  not  slip  away  to  the  other  side,  and 
the  best  way  is,  therefore,  to  grasp  or  compress  the  base  of  the  hernia 
on  all  sides  by  using  the  fingers  of  both  hands.  If  the  intestinal  gases 
pass  back  from  the  hernia  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  a  gurgling 
sound,  and  if  the  hernia  becomes  smaller,  taxis  is  usually  successful. 

Aside  from  compression,  reduction  may  also  be  accomplished  by 
traction — i.  e.,  stroking  the  abdominal  wall  from  tlie  neck  of  the  sac 
upward  with  the  two  flat  hands — e.  g.,  in  cases  of  inguinal  hernia,  less 
often  in  treating  femoral  hernia.  p]levation  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
genu-pectoral  posture  recommended  by  Xicolaus,  or  the  Sims  lateral 
position,  have  a  similar  effect,  inasmuch  as  the  intestinal  loops  by  their 
weight  exert  traction  upon  the  strangulated  intestine,  and  draw  it  back 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  surest  indication  that  taxis  has  been 
fully  successful  is  the  disapj^ea ranee  of  the  hernial  tumour,  so  that  one 
can  insert  the  tip  of  the  finger  into  the  internal  ring.  The  patient 
feels  relieved  at  once,  and  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  cease. 

Various  means  of  aidinj?  taxis  have  l)een  rcH?oiinn ended.  The  chief  of 
these,  as  already  mentioned,  is  anu'stliesia.  Warm  baths,  the  use  of  an  ice 
bag,  and  the  local  action  of  etlier  spray  are  also  very  serviceable.     Fiukelsteiu 
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recommends  pouring  ether  every  fifteen  minutes  upon  the  hernial  tumour  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  ring.  The  skin  of  the  penis,  the  scrotum,  and  the  labia 
should  be  smeared  with  oil  beforehand.  Gussenbauer  successfully  applied 
this  ether  treatment,  combined  with  elevation  of  the  pelvis  and  the  use  of  the 
ice  bag,  in  the  treatment  of  sixteen  strangulated  inguinal  hemiae,  tliree  femoral 
hemiie,  and  one  para-umbilical  hernia.  The  hernia  was  reduced  in  from  one 
to  six  hours.  Wherry  recommends  having  the  patient  cough  while  taxis  is 
being  used,  which  causes  alternating  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  ring. 
Hagen  speaks  highly  of  the  action  of  belladonna  and  atropin,  which  cause  a 
contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  mesentery  and  stronger  peristalsis.  The  ap- 
plication is  made  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  in  the  region  of  the  hernial 
tumour,  or,  better,  as  a  hypodermic  injection  in  the  direction  of  the  neck  of 
the  sac  and  the  ring. 

Attempts  at  taxis  are  cautiously  made  at  first  in  all  cases.  Other  methods 
of  reduction  are  antiquated  and  are  to  be  rejected  as  injurious,  inasmuch  as 
they  unnecessarily  protract  the  duration  of  the  strangulation.  Such  are  the 
injection  of  morphine  near  the  neck  of  the  sac  (Ravoth),  strong  enemata  cal- 
culated to  excite  peristalsis—e.  g.,  infusion  of  tobacco,  electricity,  relaxation 
of  the  strangulated  loop  of  intestine  by  puncture  and  aspiration  with  very 
small  hollow  needles,  etc.  Modem  surgery  no  longer  employs  any  of  these 
doubtful  aids  of  taxis.  If  taxis  is  not  successful  when  tried  under  an  ana»- 
thetic  in  the  above-described  simple  manner,  we  proceed  at  once  to  the 
performance  of  herniotomy,  expose  the  strangulated  intestine,  and,  if  it 
is  in  a  suitable  condition,  reduce  it  after  enlargement  of  the  ring  with  the 
knife. 

Improperly  performed  taxis  may  be  followed  by  various  unfor- 
tunate occurrences.  Taxis  is  sometimes  apparently  successful — that 
is,  the  hernia  has  been  returned  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  the 
symptoms  of  strangulation  still  continue.  This  apparent  reduction  of 
a  strangulated  hernia  is  conditioned  usually  upon  the  fact  that  the 
hernia — ^that  is,  the  her- 
nial contents  and  the  sac 
— is  reduced  as  a  whole  _ 
and  lies  within  the  peri-  ^^^ 
toneal  cavity  or  in  a  T^V 
preperitoneal  pouch  be-  ^^fc 
tween     the     abdominal 

wall    and    the    detached         Fio.  481.— Reduction  «/i  ma^^' of  o  stranpukted  homia 

peritonaeum   (Fig.  481).  (diagrummutic). 

By  rough,  violent  taxis 

the  constricting  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  may  be  completely  torn  away 

from  the  body  of  the  sac  as  well  as  from  the  parietal  peritonaeum,  and 

thus  be  reduced  at  the  same  time  (Streubel).     The  reduction  eji  m^if<S6 

is  sometimes  not  complete,  and  the  hernia  still  lies  partly  in  the  hernial 

ring  and  can  be  felt  there.     In  the  latter  case  the  deception  is  not  so 


»^ 
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pronounced  as  when  the  Bac  and  its  contents  are  replaced  completelj 
inside  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  symptoms  of  stranf^ulation  may  also  continue  in  case  of  a 
hernia  stran^lated  by  volvulus  or  intussusception,  if  the  latter  still 
exist  after  the  hernia  has  been  reduced. 

In  cases  of  apparent  reduction — that  is,  when  the  pain  and  the 
symptoms  of  strangulation  continue  after  the  heniia  has  been  reduced 
— the  abdominal  cavity  should  be  opened  at  the  proper  place  and  the 
cause  of  the  strangulation  determined  and  overcome. 

Of  other  unfortunate  occurrences  attending  taxis,  there  should  be 
mentioned,  finally,  the  reduction  of  a  loop  of  intestine  that  is  already 
gangrenous,  or  rupture  of  the  strangulated  intestine  and  the  hernial 
sac  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  too  much  force  in  performing  taxis. 
Death  from  septic  peritonitis  is  as  good  as  certain  in  both  cases.  One 
should,  however,  in  case  this  happens,  still  make  an  effort  to  save  the 
patient  by  laparotomy,  resection  of  the  intestine,  and  enterorrhapy  (see 
pages  121-125 ;  also  Peritonitis,  §  158,  page  37 ;  and  Laparotomy, 
§  159,  page  45). 

Herniotomy  is  to  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible  in  case  taxis  is 
unsuccessful,  or  may  no  longer  be  undertaken  on  account  of  too  long 
continuance  of  the  strangulation.  The  operation  is  performed  under 
a  strict  observance  of  antiseptic  precautions,  and  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing acts :  1.  Dividing  the  layers  of  tissue  down  to  the  hernial  sac 
2.  Opening  the  sac.  3.  Enlarging  the  constricting  ring  with  the  knife. 
4.  Returning  the  hernial  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  after  the 
intestine  has  been  examined  in  its  entire  extent  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  is  still  in  a  suitable  condition  for  reduction. 

Before  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  methods  surgeons  were  afraid 
of  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  herniotomy  was  therefore  per- 
formed without  opening  the  sac. — that  is,  the  sac  was  exposed,  the 
hernial  ring  enlarged,  and  the  intestine  returned  without  being  exam- 
ined. This  extraperitoneal  herniotomy  has  been  abandoned  in  modem 
surgery.  We  always  open  the  sac  so  as  to  be  able  by  inspection  of  the 
strangulated  intestine  to  determine  whether  it  already  shows  serious 
disturbances  of  nutrition,  whether  gangrene  is  threatened,  etc. 

We  shall  describe  the  special  technique  of  herniotomy  more  fully 
in  treating  of  the  different  fonns  of  hernia.  We  therefore  confine 
ourselves  here  to  a  few  general  remarks. 

After  careful  disinfection  of  the  field  of  operation,  the  overlying 
skin  is  raised  in  the  form  of  a  fold  and  divided  to  the  proper  extent 
over  the  longest  diameter  of  the  hernial  tumour.  The  upper  end  of 
the  incision  lies  somewhat  above  the  neck  of  the  sac.     The  separate 
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coverings  are  then  divided  down  to  the  sac,  each  being  lifted  by  two 
pairs  of  monse-toothed  forceps.  The  recognition  of  the  hernial  sac  is 
not  always  easy.  It  is  often  recognised  by  the  fluid  contents  which 
glimmer  throagh  and  by  the  pedicle  which  extends  into  the  hernial 
ring.  The  hernial  ring  is  the  best  landmark  in  determining  the  sac. 
The  snrest  evidence  that  the  sac  has  been  opened  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  one  can  push  the  tip  of  the  finger  under  or  into  the  constrict- 
ing ring.  The  hernial  sac  is  sometimes  absent — e.  g.,  in  hemise  of  the 
cscum. 

The  sac  is  opened  by  lifting  up  a  fold  with  mouse-toothed  forceps 
and  carefully  cutting  into  this  with  a  knife  held  flat  or  turned  obliquely 
upward.  The  fluid  within  the  sac  then  escapes,  and  the  small  opening 
is  enlarged  with  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury  or  the  fingers.  The  sac  is 
then  divided  with  scissors  as  far  as  the  ring  upon  the  left  forefinger, 
which  is  introduced. 

The  constricting  ring  is  now  divided  with  Cooper's  herniotomy 
knife  (Fig.  482)  or  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  the  contents  of  the  hernia 
being  protected  by  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  left  forefinger.  The  bis- 
toury is  laid  flat  upon  the  pal- 
mar surface  of  the  left  fore- 
finger and  carried  through  the 
hernial  ring,  whereupon  the 
edge  of  the  knife  is  directed 
toward  the  constriction  and  the 

latter    is    divided.       Instead    of  Fio.  482.— Cooper's  herniotomy  knife. 

dividing  the  ring  as  just  de- 
scribed, it  is  an  excellent  plan,  especially  where  gangrene  of  the  gut 
is  suspected,  to  divide  the  constricting  ring  or  the  entire  inguinal  canal 
from  above  or  from  within  the  peritoneal  cavity.  After  the  constric- 
tion has  been  overcome  the  intestine  is  drawn  out  and  examined  to  a 
point  above  the  strangulation.  If  in  doubtful  cases  common  salt  is 
now  placed  upon  the  intestine  above  the  point  of  constriction,  and  it 
is  seen  that  the  peristaltic  movements  caused  thereby  spread  over  the 
strangulated  part  of  the  gut,  the  intestine  in  question  possesses  suflB- 
eient  vitality  and  may  be  returned.  Strangulated  intestine  is  hyper- 
semic  and  dark  red.  A  black  or  blackish-brown  colour  is  a  sure  sign 
of  gangrene,  and  such  an  intestine  must  never  be  replaced.  If  the  in- 
testine is  in  a  proper  condition  to  return,  it  is  carefully  disinfected  with 
l-to-1,000  bichloride,  whereby  an  assistant  should  close  the  orifice  of 
the  sac  with  the  finger,  in  order  that  the  bichloride  may  not  flow  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  performing  reduction  the  portion  of  the 
bowel  that  lies  nearest  the  orifice  of  the  hernial  sac  is  replaced  first. 

A7 
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After  reduction  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  hernia,  one  satisfies  him- 
self that  everything  is  right  by  pushing  the  finger  through  the  ring 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

In  suitable  cases  a  so-called  radical  operation  may  now  follow. 
For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  radical  operations  for  hernia 
the  reader  is  referred  to  §  186,  pp.  195-201.  There  follow,  finally,  dis- 
infection, drainage,  and  suture  of  the  external  wound,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  an  antiseptic  protective  dressing. 

A  black  loop  of  intestine  which  arouses  suspicion  of  gangrene  must 
not  be  returned  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  such  a  case,  after  the 
hernial  ring  has  been  enlarged,  the  intestine  is  fixed  in  the  wound  or 
to  the  abdominal  wall  by  means  of  a  loop  of  silk  passed  through  the 
mesentery,  or  by  means  of  a  few  stitches  through  the  serous  coat  of 
the  intestine  ;  the  latter  is  carefully  enveloped  in  sterilized  gauze  and 
further  developments  are  awaited.  The  loop  of  thread  must  be  eo 
applied  as  not  to  constrict  the  bowel.  If  the  intestine  is  restored  to 
life,  it  often  retracts  spontaneously  after  the  removal  of  the  loop  of 
silk  or  the  stitches,  or  it  is  carefully  disinfected  and  replaced.  If 
gangrene  ensues,  the  intestine  is  either  resected  immediately,  or, 
better,  an  artificial  anus  first  made  within  the  sac  (see  page  127).  In 
cases  in  which  there  ^  is  doubt  whether  the  strangulated  gut  will  be- 
come gangrenous  or  not,  and  hence  the  same  can  not  be  replaced, 
Helferich  reconmiended  lateral  anastomosis  between  the  afferent  and 
efferent  portions  of  the  intestine  about  a  hand's  breadth  above  and 
below  the  point  of  strangulation.  If  the  bowel  resumes  its  vitality, 
the  adliesions  about  the  hernial  ring  are  freed  and  the  intestine  thor- 
oughly disinfected  and  returned  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  gan- 
grene results,  the  intestine  is  resected  and  the  two  ends  closed  by 
Lembert  sutures.  If  gangrene  is  found  at  the  outset,  the  necrotic  por- 
tion is  resected  as  far  as  possible  from  the  line  of  demarcation,  the  ends 
sutured  together,  and  the  intestine  returned  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
or  an  artificial  anus  may  be  formed.  In  case  the  latter  procedure  is 
decided  upon,  the  involved  intestinal  loop  is  attached  to  the  edges  of 
the  skin  on  all  sides  by  Lembert  sutures,  the  intestine  is  opened,  and 
the  gangrenous  portion  removed.  If  a  whole  loop  of  intestine  is  gan- 
grenous, or  if  the  entire  cross-section  of  the  gut  necrotic,  both  ends 
should  be  sutured  to  the  edges  of  skin  and  the  gangrenous  part  excised 
transversely.  The  escape  of  fwces  may  be  facilitated  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  India-rubber  tube  into  the  proximal  end  of  the  intestine. 
The  artificial  anus  is  subsequently  closed  by  destroying  the  spur  or  by 
detaching  the  gut,  resecting  it,  and  performing  circular  enterorrhaphy 
(see  page  123).     In  case  the  intestine  within  the  sac  has  already  perfo- 
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rated  and  a  f secal  abscess  developed,  the  latter  should  be  freely  opened, 
and  here  also  the  intestine  sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  skin.  The 
above-described  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  was  at  one  time  pre- 
ferred to  primary  resection  of  the  bowel,  because  the  results  of  the 
latter  operation  were  unfavourable  on  account  of  the  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  the  intestine  and  its  tendency  to  progressive  gangrene.  Of 
late,  however,  better  results  have  led  to  the  readoption  of  primary 
resection  in  preference  to  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus.  It  is 
particularly  important  that  the  intestine  should  be  resected  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  gangrenous  area,  and  that  the  operation 
ahonld  be  performed  quickly  and  skilfully. 

Laceration  or  rupture  of  the  intestine  in  continuity — e.  g.,  from 
violent  taxis  or  from  traumatisms — is  treated,  generally  speaking, 
according  to  the  same  rules  that  we  have  just  described  for  threatened 
or  already  existing  gangrene  from  strangulation. 

In  rare  cases  strangulation  of  a  loop  of  intestine  which  has  been 
relieved  by  herniotomy  may  be  followed  by  cicatricial  stenosis  of  the 
bowel,  either  in  the  form  of  an  external  groove  in  the  peritoneal  coat 
due  to  cicatricial  contraction  after  the  healing  of  gangrenous  areas  in 
the  constricted  part  of  the  intestine,  or  in  the  form  of  a  long,  annular 
stricture  due  to  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Various  anomalies  of  the  hernial  sac  are  of  importance  in  connection  with 
herniotomy,  and  every  surgeon  should  be  familiar  with  them.  Two  or  more 
sacs  sometimes  exist  which  lie  above  or  beside  one  another,  and  which  com- 
municate one  with  another  or  present  separate  serous  cysts. 

Diverticula — that  is,  pouchlike  protrusions  of  the  hernial  sac — are  found, 
especially  in  inguinal  and  femoral  hernias,  on  the  body  of  the  sac,  as  well  as 
at  its  neck,  and  several  such  diverticula  sometimes  exist  The  diverticula 
are  in  open  communication  with  the  sac,  and  either  contain  omentum  or 
intestine,  or  a  serous  fluid  only. 

There  are  sometimes  two  hernial  sacs  entirely  separated  from  one  another 
and  lying  beside  each  other.  They  are  either  both  filled  with  abdominal  vis- 
cera, or  the  latter  are  found  only  in  one  of  them,  while  the  other  is  empty  or 
has  only  fluid  contents.  -  The  two  sacs  are  usually  adherent  to  one  another, 
and  they  either  lie  side  by  side,  or  one  lies  in  front  of  the  other.  They  some- 
times lie  one  above  the  other — when,  for  example,  the  first  sac  is  pressed  down- 
ward in  toto  by  a  second  one.  In  such  cases  the  two  together  have  the  form 
of  an  hour-glass.  By  further  formation  of  hernial  sacs  above  the  first,  a  row 
of  sacs  may  be  formed  (hernie  d  chapelet).  The  sac  which  first  appears  is 
sometimes  not  pressed  downward  in  toto  by  a  second  sac,  but  tlie  second  is 
invaginated  into  the  original  partly  closed  sac,  so  that  a  double  hernial  sac 
may  result 

§  186.  The  Badieal  Cure  of  Hernia. — We  have  already  briefly  refer- 
red to  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  as  the  final  act  in  operating  upon  stran- 
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gulated  hernia.  We  shall  here  speak  chiefly  of  the  radical  cure  of  non- 
strangulated  hemiae.  It  is  indicated  especially  in  those  cases  where,  in 
consequence  of  its  size  or  for  other  reasons — e.  g.,  adhesions  of  the  her- 
nial contents  with  the  sac — a  hernia  can  not  be  held  back  by  a  trass. 
If  a  hernia  can  be  completely  held  back  by  a  truss  a  radical  operation 
should  not  be  resorted  to,  especially  as  a  permanent  cure  can  not  be 
guaranteed. 

In  dealing  with  a  large  old  hernia  Kiister  recommends  that  the 
stomach  be  washed  out  before  the  operation,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
reposition  of  the  intestine  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  aspiration  of 
stomach  contents  into  the  air  passages.  Kiister  lost  one  patient  from 
this  cause  during  the  operation. 

To  the  question  whether  children  in  their  first  or  second  year  should 
be  operated  upon  in  case  they  have  hemisB  which  can  not  be  held  back 
by  a  truss,  I  must  give  a  decided  affirmative  answer.  I  have  operated 
upon  and  cured  a  large  number  of  herniae  in  children  soon  after  birth 
and  later — in  their  first  or  second  year — without  a  single  death  and 
with  the  best  results,  adopting  either  the  method  of  Macewen,  Bassini, 
or  my  own. 

The  idea  of  curing  hernia  "  radically  "  by  operation  is  an  old  one, 
and  the  radical  operation  was  performed  by  travelling  surgeons,  espe- 
cially in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  most  unheard-of  manner  sometimes; 
in  scrotal  hernia,  for  example,  by  castration.  The  invagination  of  the 
hernial  sac — e.  g.,  in  inguinal  hernia — by  infolding  the  scrotal  skin 
into  the  inguhial  ring  by  suture  or  by  special  apparatus  (invaginators), 
after  Gerdy,  Wutzer,  Rothmund,  and  others,  has  been  wholly  aban- 
doned. The  closure  of  the  hernial  ring  and  the  neck  of  the  sac  by 
suture,  which  wjis  first  practised  by  the  Atnerican  Dowell  and  the  Eng- 
lishman John  Wood  in  the  second  half  of  our  century,  is  more  rational. 
New  methods  have  been  devised  of  late  by  Steele,  Nussbaum,  O.  Kisel, 
Annandale,  Schede,  Czertiy,  Barker,  Macewen,  Wolfler,  Bassini,  Kocher, 
Kiister,  the  author,  and  others,  of  which  I  consider  those  of  Macewen, 
Bassini,  Barker,  and  Kocher  the  best. 

The  Different  OperationB  for  the  Radical  Core  of  Hernia— We  shall 
first  mention  sutui'e  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  the  hernial  ring,  as  well  as 
simple  ligation  of  the  neK?k  witli  removal  of  the  sac  that  has  been  freed  on 
all  sides.  Silk  should  always  be  used  as  suture  material,  as  catgut  is  not  suf- 
ficiently durable  and  can  not  be  sterilized  as  completely.  After  the  sac  has 
been  opened,  its  neck  and  then  the  rin^  are  closed  by  a  continuous  suture 
with  silk,  and  the  sac  is  finally  removed  below  the  suture.  Any  portions  of 
omentum  that  may  be  adherent  to  the  sac  are  removed,  and  the  stump  of  the 
omentum,  which  is  tied  off  in  sections,  can  be  pushed  back  as  a  plug  into  the 
hernial  ring.    The  separation  of  large  adherent  sacs  is  difficult,  and  one  must 
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h«e  be  on  his  jru>)r<l> '"  dealing  with  inguinal  hemite,  against  injury  of  the 
spermatic  cord  and  the  testicle.  In  such  cases  of  inguinal  hernia,  Czeraj 
recommeods  suturing  the  neck  of  the  sac  from  the  inside.  After  the  hernial 
sac  has  been  divided  and  the  hernial  contents  have  been  returned  into  the 
periloaeal  cavity,  the  edges  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  are  held  apart  by  means  of 
artery  clamps,  so  that  one  can  properly  see  into  it  A  continuous  suture  with 
Bilk  is  then  applied  to  its  serous  surface  from  within.  The  sac.  which  has 
been  drawn  outward  with  clamps,  is  then  let  loose,  and  the  neck  of  the  sac 
retracts  as  far  as  the  internal  inguinal  ring.  After  continuous  suture  of  the 
bemial  ring  and  disinfection  and  drainage  of  the  sac.  which  is  not  removed, 
the  external  wound  is  sutured.  In  cases  where  it  was  impossible  to  isolate 
the  sac  the  testicle  has  also  been  removed. 

Simple  ligation  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  another  method.    After  reduction 
of  the  hernial  cootenls  the  sac,  which  has  previously  been  opened  and  freed 
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on  all  sides,  is  tied  oif  with  cat^t,  or,  better,  with  silk,  as  high  as  possible. 
Ball,  Stoker,  and  others  recommend  twisting  the  sac  before  tying  it  off. 
Barker  ties  oflF  the  sac  in  Iho  usual  way,  and  then  threads  each  of  the  ends  of 
the  silk  ligature  into  a  needle,  which  he  passes  from  within  the  internal  ring 
through  the  external  oblique  muscle,  while  the  stump  of  the  sac  is  returned 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  The  ends  of  the 
ligatura  are  then  tied  together  firmly,  and  the  internal  inguinal  ring  is  thus 
closed.     Among  thirty-three  cases  thus  operated  upon.  Barker  had  but  two 


Hacewen  retains  the  sac  and  folds  it  together,  so  that  it  forms  a  pad.  or 
inva^nates  it  and  then  draws  it  together  with  a  purse-string  suture.  This 
pad  is  pushed  through  the  internal  inguinal  ring  and  hero  attached  by  suture, 
after  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  the  peritona-um  have  been  detached  with  the 
linger,  so  that  a  space  is  formed  between  the  peritoii.neum  an<l  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  (Fig.  4B4,  b).  The  edges  of  the  inguinal  canal  are  then  sutured  to- 
gether over  the  pad  (Fig,  485),  and  this  is  best  done  by  means  of  Macewen's 
needle«.  pictured  in  Fig.  486.  The  external  wound  is  sutured,  except  the 
lower  angle,  which  remains  open.  The  wound  heals  in  a  few  days.  The 
principle  of  this  method,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  hernial  sac,  may  be 
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applied  to  other  hemiie.  Macewen  does  not  allow  his  patients  to  get  up  for 
six  weeks.  The  results  are  most  excellent.  Lucas- Champion oi^re,  aft«r  lay- 
iag  open  the  inguinal  canal  and  tying  off  the  sac,  removes  the  sac,  its  neck, 
and  the  funnel-shaped  protrusion  of  the  peritoiueum  at  the  iDtemat  ring, 
and  then  inserts  interrupted  and  mattress  sutures  nhich  take  in  the  perito- 
naeum, which  is  drawn  outward,  the  in- 
ternal ring,  and  the  remaining  soft  parts. 
Lauenstein   has  recommended,  as  a 
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modification  of  Macewen's  metho<l  for  cases  of  congenital  inguinal  hernia 
with  inconiplcte  descent  of  the  testicle,  that  the  latter  he  returned,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  hernial  sac,  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  because  the  de- 
tachment of  the  sac  from  the  spermatic  cord  and  the  testicle  is  difficult  in 

Trendelenburg,  for  the  sake  of  making  the  closure  of  the  abdominal  wall 
more  secure,  chiselled  a  pedunculated  flap  of  i>eriosteura  and  bone  from  the 
symphysis,  four  centimetres  long,  three  centimetres  broad,  and  three  centi- 
metres thick,  which  he  inserted  within  the  inguinal  canal  and  sutured  it  to 
the  internal  inguinal  ring  without  compressing  the  cord.  Ho  osieA  the  same 
method  to  advantage  in  femoral  hernia. 

Wolfler  reconmipTids  the  following  method  of  radical  operation  for  in- 
guinal hernia,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Bassini  (see  below) ;  1.  Aji  inci- 
sion is  made  over  the  external  inguinal  ring  and  the  external  oblique  apo- 
neurosis divided.  3,  The  hernial  sac  is  opened  without  being  isolated  and  ita 
entire  inner  surface  is  cauterized  by  moons  of  the  ther mo-cautery.  The  neck 
of  the  sac  is  then  close<l  byacirculur  suture  from  the  inside.  3.  The  internal 
oblique  muscle  is  sutured  to  Poupart's  ligamentand  the  rectus  muBcle  ia  liko- 
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wise  drawn  over  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  sutured  to  it  The  external 
oblique  aponeurosis  is  finally  sutured,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  opening 
left  for  the  passage  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

Bassini'S  operation  for  inguinal  hernia  is  an  excellent  one.  He  has  used 
it  in  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  cases  with  marked  success.  Recurrences 
amount,  according  to  Bassini  and  Dandelo,  only  to  from  three  to  ten  percent 
The  operation  is  briefly  as  follows  :  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  is  exposed  and  divided  from  the  external  ring  to  a  point  beyond  the 
internal  ring,  and  detached  above  and  below  in  the  form  of  flaps.  The  cord 
and  the  sac  are  lifted  up  as  a  whole  and  isolated  with  the  finger  from  their 
surroundings.  The  hernial  sac  is  opened,  its  contents  returned  inside  the  ab- 
domen, the  neck  of  the  sac  is  twisted  and  tied  off,  and  the  sac  is  removed  be- 
neath the  ligature.  The  spermatic  cord  is  lifted  upon  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall  and  a  new  posterior  wall  of  the  ingfuinal  canal  is  formed  by  suturing  the 
posterior  border  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  conjoined  tendon.  Interrupted 
silk  sutures  are  employed.  The  flrst  two  stitches  applied  close  to  the  os  pubis 
should  also  include  the  external  border  of  the  rectus  muscle.  The  spermatic 
cord  is  then  replaced  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  is 
sutured  over  it    The  skin  incision  is  closed  without  drainage. 

Halsted's  method  of  operation  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Bassini. 
He  places  the  cord  between  the  external  oblique  fascia  and  the  skin. 

Posttempski  has  so  far  modified  Bassini's  operation  that,  instead  of  restor- 
ing the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  he  obliterates  it  and  its  rings  and 
displaces  the  spermatic  cord.  There  was  a  recurrence  in  only  Ave  out  of 
sixty-two  cases,  and  this  was  cured  by  a  second  operation. 

Of  late  I  have  used  the  following  simple  method,  which  Kiister  and  Girard 
also  employ :  1.  The  sac  is  tied  off  as  high  up  as  possible.  2.  The  hernial  ring 
or  the  hernial  canal  is  closed  by  deep  silk  sutures  (in  inguinal  hemiae  after 
Bassini's  method),  the  cord  being  pressed  back.  3.  Suture  of  the  wound. 
Any  large  spaces  are  avoided  by  means  of  the  sutures.  In  case  the  sac  can 
not  be  isolated  its  neck  shoj^ld  at  least  be  freed  and  tied  off. 

Kocher  operates  as  follows :  A  skin  incision  is  made  over  the  inguinal 
canal  and  prolonged  upward  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament.  The  soft  parts 
at  the  external  ring  (external  spermatic  fascia,  cremaster,  and  infundibuli- 
form  fascia)  are  then  divided,  the  sac  completely  isolated  with  the  fingers, 
and  the  left  forefinger  introduced  into  the  inguinal  canal.  An  artery  clamp, 
or  better  a  suitably  curved  forceps,  is  then  inserted  through  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle  and  the  underlying  muscular  fibres  of  the  in- 
ternal oblique  and  transversalis  to  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  ring  and  car- 
ried along  the  left  forefinger  and  out  through  the  external  ring.  The  base  of 
the  sac  is  then  seized  with  the  forceps  and  brought  out  through  the  opening 
in  the  aponeurosis  (Fig.  487).  The  sac,  having  been  pulled  through  the 
opening  with  considerable  force,  is  then  sutured  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
external  oblique  fascia  and  cut  off.  The  sutures,  a,  then  inclose  the  neck  of 
the  sac  and  draw  both  it  and  the  hole  in  the  fascia  together.  The  inguinal 
canal  is  narrowed  by  deep  sutures.  The  cord  must  be  constantly  looked  out 
for  so  as  not  to  be  wounded.    This  method  also  gives  excellent  results. 

Bottini  operates  upon  inguinal  hernia  as  follows  :  1.  The  entire  inguinal 
canal  is  laid  open  and  the  sac  isolated.    2.  Incision  and  removal  of  the  sac 
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after  its  contents  have  been  returned  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  3.  Cloeura 
of  the  internal  ring  by  means  of  two  curved  Hagedorn  needles  and  catgut, 
the  upper  needle  being  also  passed  through  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis  muscles  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  and 
the  lower  needle  below  and  within  through  Foupart's  ligament.  4.  Suture 
of  the  remaining  divided  soft  parts.  In  femoral  hernia  he  unites  in  the  thiid 
step  the  internal  opening  from  below  upward  with  Qimbemat's  ligament 

The  isolation  of  the  sac  in  women  with  inguinal  hernia  is  often  impot- 
Bible  without  i-emoving  at  the  same  time  the  round  ligament  (Lucas  Cham- 
pionniere).    One  should  always  carefully  examine  the  tube  and  ovary  on  the 
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same  side  by  palpation  or  by  drawing  them  outward  and  extirpate  them  as 
necessity  may  require.  The  radical  operation  itself  is  performed  accordii^ 
to  one  of  the  above-given  methods. 

Kecurrences  after  a  radical  operation  are  most  likely  to  take  place,  ande 
from  those  cases  in  which  a  poor  method  is  chosen,  when  the  wouud  does 
not  heal  by  primary  union.  It  is  not  so  much  the  method  as  it  is  the  good 
technique  of  the  operator  which  is  tlie  main  factor  in  avoiding  a  recur- 


For  other  metliods  which  have  not  been  mentioned  here,  see  the 
different  forms  of  hernia. 

Under  the  protection  of  asepsis  tlie  radical  operation  is  not  a  dan- 
gerous one.  Wood  found  three  deaths  in  two  hundred  cases.  Perma- 
nent cures  are  most  frequent  from  the  use  of  Macewen'a,  Baasini's, 
Kocher's,  and  Kiister's  uiethods. 
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Should  the  patient  wear  a  truss  after  the  wound  made  by  the  oper- 
ation lias  healed  ?  I  do  not  order  a  truss.  I  have  noticed  that  tlie 
cicatrix  atrophies  too  rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  pressure,  if  one  is 
worn,  and  that  it  is  therefore  better  to  dispense  with  it.  In  case  of  re- 
currence a  truss  is  prescribed  or  the  radical  operation  is  repeated.  One 
advantage  is  sure  to  result  from  every  radical  operation,  and  that  is  that 
the  patient,  in  case  of  a  recurrence,  can  hold  the  hernia  back  by  means 
of  a  truss,  whereas  that  may  not  have  been  true  before  the  operation. 

In  order  to  bring  about  cicatricial  contraction  and  thereby  a  nar- 
rowing or  closure  of  the  hernial  ring,  absolute  alcohol,  tincture  of 
iodine,  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt,  etc.,  have  been  injected 
near  the  ring  (Schwalbe).  The  hernia  is  reduced,  the  left  forefinger  is 
passed  into  the  ring,  and  then,  under  guidance  of  the  finger,  fifty  to 
eighty  per  cent  alcohol  is  injected  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  inject  the  alcohol  into  a  vein,  which  may 
produce  disastrous  results.  The  opinion  of  surgeons  is  much  divided 
as  to  the  value  of  these  hypodermic  injections.  I  have  had  good  re- 
sults from  the  method,  and  have  accomplished  permanent  cures,  as 
have  A.  Schmidt,  Steffen,  and  others,  especially  in  treating  umbilical 
hemise  in  children  (one  or  two  injections  with  a  hypodermic  syringe 
about  once  a  week,  using  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent  absolute  alcohol 
with  sterilized  water,  under  antiseptic  precautions).  I  have  never  in- 
jected more  than  five  cubic  centimetres  at  one  sitting  in  treating 
adults.  The  injections  must  be  continued  for  some  time.  This 
method  is  especially  suited  for  treatment  in  dispensaries. 

To  summarize  briefly  what  has  been  said  above,  one  should,  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  opinion  at  present,  perform  a  radical  operation 
upon  a  hernia  according  to  one  of  the  above-described  methods  in  the 
following  cases:  1.  After  herniotomy  has  been  performed  upon  a 
strangulated  hernia  when  no  complications  (inflammation,  gangrene  of 
the  intestine,  etc.)  exist.  2.  In  irreducible  hernisB  which  do  not  per- 
mit the  wearing  of  a  truss.  3.  In  very  large  liemiae  with  a  corre- 
spondingly large  ring  which  can  not  be  completely  held  back  by  a 
truss.  One  must  be  careful  in  performing  the  operation  upon  old  or 
very  feeble  persons,  and  should  not  undertake  it  without  urgent  rea- 
sons. A  permanent  cure  can  never  be  guaranteed,  but  the  technique 
of  the  operation  is  so  well  developed  at  present  that  it  is  secured  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  and  if  a  recurrence  does  occur  the  hernia  can 
l)e  held  back  by  a  truss. 

§  187.  The  DifTerent  Forms  of  Hernia. — ITmbilical  Hernia. — By  um- 
bilical hernia  is  understood  the  protrusion  of  viscera  through  the  um- 
bilical ring. 
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Con^nital  Umbilioftl  Hernia, — In  cimgenital  nmliilicHl  hernia  the 
protruding  vieceni  lie  witliiii  the  uinbilica!  cord  without  a  covering  of 
peritoneum.  The  contents  ahnoet  always  consist  of  intestine.  Th«e 
hemiiB  into  the  nnibilical  c{ird  are  not  hemiie  proper,  hut  are  Jwe  to  a 
fissure  in  the  abdominal  wall.  An  opening,  varjing  in  size.  i6  found  it 
the  umbilical  ring,  but  there  ie  no  heniia!  sac  caused  by  protrusion  of 
the  peritoniEum.  The  ineertion  of  the  umbilical  cord  upon  the  aMoni- 
inal  wall  is  usually  funnel-shaped.  If  such  a  broad  insertion  of  llie 
nmbilii-al  cord  into  the  abdominal  wall  is  found  in  a  newborn  child,  nn 
examination  should  be  made  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  con- 
genital umbilical  hernia.  Should  there  be  such  a  hernia,  the  contents 
of  the  umbilical  cord  are  carefully  replaced  inside  the  peritoneal  cavitj 
and  the  cord  then  tied  off.  In  cases  where  such  herniie  were  not  reci^- 
nised,  intestine  has  repeatedly  lieen  tied  otf  with  the  cord,  giving  rise  lo  a 
ffBcal  fistula  (see  also  g  154,  page  11).  Very  large  congenital  umbilical 
hemite  have  sometimes  Iwen  observed  containing  the  larger  part  of  the 
intestine.';,  the  stomach,  and  the  spleen.  Such  children  usually  die  verr 
80tm  after  birth.  As  already  mentioned  on  page  11,  complete  seg- 
mentation of  portions  of  the  intestine  occurs  within  the  umbilical  cord 
in  rare  oases,  so  that  children  are  then  bom  with  corresponding  defects 
of  the  intestine. 

nmbilioal  Hernia  in  Children. — l^mbilical  hernia  often  appears  in  the 
first  six  months  after  birth.  The  enrlier  the  umbilical  hernia  develops 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  more  rapidly  does  it  increase  in  size,  and 
the  later  its  appearance  the  smaller  it  is.  Umbilical  hernia?  among 
children  develop  usually  in  consequence  of  increased  intra-abdominal 
pressure — e.  g.,  from  excessive  screaming  or  coughing,  or  from  phimo- 
sis. It  is  most  common  in  weakly  children.  The  hernial  swelling  is 
nsiially  conicjil  or  spherical  in  form.  Its  reduction  is  caxy,  and  one 
then  distinctly  feels  the  edgeq  of  the  ring,  which  varies  in  size.  The 
coverings  of  the  umbilical  heniia  in  children  are  the  same  as  in  adalts 
— that  is,  they  consist  of  the  skin,  the  suiKutaneoue  cellular  tissue,  the 
fascia,  which  is  usually  very  thin,  the  properitoneal  cellular  tissue,  and 
peritoniBum.  In  targe  umbilical  heraiie  there  is  sometimes  al>ove  and 
below  a  diastasis  of  the  recti  muscles,  so  that  abdominal  viscera  may 
protnide  here  also  from  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Tlmbilioal  hernia  is  adolta  develops  in  a  very  large  majority  of 
cases  during  the  first  months  of  life.  Those  tliat  develop  later  in  life 
occur  CJipccially  among  women  in  consequence  of  pregnancy.  The 
size  of  umbilical  hernia?  in  adults  varies  greatly-  The  hernial  ring  is 
sonietimes  very  small  and  sometimes  very  large.  These  hemise  m»j 
t>e  as  large  jib  a  nmn's  head  or  even  larger,  especially  among  i 
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Hpiople  with  a  pendtilone  abdomen,  and  the  ring  mny  be  so  large  tbat 
Hmm  cAn  posh  his  fist  through  it  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  homi&l  contents  (roneist  most  frequently  of  oineiitum  and  Binall 
intcsdne,  also  of  transverBe  colon,  Davis  reported  a  case  of  a  woman 
in  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy  in  which  a  portion  of  the  uteres  lay 
in  the  umbilical  hernia.  In  very  rare  cases  two  separate  nmhilical  her- 
RMB  have  beea  observed  (A.  Cooper). 

The  coverings  of  an  umbilical  hernia  consist,  as  lias  been  said,  of 
ddn,  oabcDtaneoue  cellular  tissue,  fascia,  properitoneal  cellular  tissue, 
and  pcritoujBuni  or  the  hernial  sac.  The  thickness  of  the  skin  and  the 
eabcotaneons  cellular  tissue  is  very  variable,  and  all  the  coverings  are 
often  extremely  thin.  The  umbilicus  is  usually  found  upon  the  con- 
vexity of  the  hernia,  and  is  often  obliterated.  It  sometimes  lies  along- 
■ide  tbe  hernia,  or  above  or  below  it,  so  that  one  is  led  to  supjxwe  tliat 
it  M  a  case  of  hernia  of  the  linea  aU>a  above  or  lielow  the  umbilicus. 
The  aac  is  often  covered  with  abundant  fat.  This  increase  in  the 
■BKnint  of  fat  b  sometimes  a  cause  of  hernia,  as  it  tends  to  draw  the 
peritoiueant  outward. 

AdheeionB  often  form  between  the  hernial  contents  and  the  sae, 
Mpeeialty  in  large  umbilical  hemiie.  The  hernia  thus  becomes  irre- 
doeiUe,  and  strangulation  easily  occurs.  Persons  thus  affecteii  must !« 
parttetilarly  on  tlieir  guard  against  errors  of  diet  and  inilainmation  of 
flie  gastro-intestinal  tract.  Strangulation  of  umbilical  hernite  scarcely 
^unr  oocnni  in  children. 

^H      Tbe  diaj^niwis  or  iiaibilicat  hemiee  in  children  is  t^any.     In  cougenilul 
"  mvbilical  lienii;B  the  runntl-sbaptd  insertiun  of  the  uiubilicjil  conl  is  par- 
ticul«riy  to  be  noticed,  and  the  intestine  can  be  seen  through  the  transi>areut 
amnion  covering  of  the  cord. 

nw  diatoms  of  umbilical  hcrnite  in  adults  is  likewise  easy,  and  yet  ab- 
acas of  tbe  liver,  dropsy  and  empyema  of  the  gail  bladder,  gallstones,  and 
carciiKinMi  of  the  transverse  colon  have  Ven  mistaken  fur  irreducible  or 
attmnpt luted  ambtlieal  hernia-  and  operated  upon  as  sucb. 

TreabneDt  of  TTmbilical  Hernia. — In  case  of  congenital  nmbilieal 
lemiit,  trvatnient  consists  in  returning  the  contents  of  the  umbilical 
I  lnt*i  the  jx-ritoncjil  cavity  and  tying  off  the  cord.  The  latter  is 
I  (Severed  with  an  antiseptic  dressing,  and  slight  pressure  applied  to 
p  anihitical  region  until  the  umbilicus  ha*  sufficiently  contracted  with 
D  increasing  development  of  the  child. 

L'mUlical  hernia  in  young  children  should  be  treated  as  early  as 

ntbie,  becanso  a  permanent  and  complete  cure  is  then  more  likely  to 

The  hernia  can  nsnally  be  held  back  with  strips  of  adhe- 

A  little  pledget  of  gauze  filled  with  wadding  or  a  piece 
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of  adhesive  plaster  folded  together  may  be  used  as  a  pad  to  cover  the 
hernial  ring.  These  improvised  pads  must,  of  course,  project  suflS- 
cientlj  on  all  sides  beyond  the  edges  of  the  ring.  If  too  small  a  pad 
is  laid  into  the  orifice,  like  a  cork  in  the  month  of  a  bottle,  the  ring  be- 
comes enlarged  thereby,  and  its  closure  by  adhesion  of  the  edges  is 
prevented.  After  reduction  of  the  hernia  the  ring  is  closed  with  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand ;  the  pad  is  applied  with  the  right  hand  and 
firmly  held  in  position  by  laying  over  it  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster 
about  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  piece  of  plaster  is 
then  fastened  on  by  several  strips  of  the  same  material,  about  two 
finger  breadths  in  width,  which  are  applied  circularly  about  the  abdo* 
men  so  that  they  half  cover  each  other.  For  the  first  few  days  a  gauze 
bandage  is  also  applied  over  the  dressing  of  adhesive  plaster,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  adhere  completely  to  the  abdominal  wall.  The 
dressing  must  usually  be  renewed  every  week  or  fortnight.  This  ad- 
hesive-plaster dressing  is  very  effective,  but  parents  unfortimately 
often  lack  the  necessary  patience,  and  a  complete  cure  is  not  accom- 
plished. I  have  used  of  late,  with  good  results,  injections  of  fifty  to 
seventy  per  cent  alcohol  (about  one  injection  a  week  with  a  hypoder- 
mic syringe ;  see  also  page  201).  Any  associated  conditions  which 
interfere  with  the  cure  of  the  umbilical  hernia,  especially  bronchitis, 
constipation,  diarrhoea,  phimosis,  etc.,  should  receive  proper  treatment 

In  case  of  reducible  umbilical  hernias  in  adults  a  truss  should  be 
worn.  Special  care  must  be  taken  that  the  trusses  do  not  become  dis- 
placed— a  difficult  matter  frequently  when  it  is  desired  not  to  exert  a 
strong  pressure.  The  best  trusses  for  umbilical  hemise  consist  of  a 
pad  and  an  elastic  belt,  with  shoulder  and  thigh  straps  to  prevent  them 
from  slipping.  Elastic  abdominal  bandages  made  to  suit  the  special 
case,  with  a  pad  on  the  inside,  are  also  very  serviceable,  as  are  large 
pads  of  leather  softly  cushioned.  In  irreducible  umbilical  hemise  sus- 
pensory sacs  are  used — e.  g.,  suspensory  bandages  of  fenestrated  tex- 
ture, with  an  elastic  belt  and  shoulder  straps  like  ordinary  suspenders. 
These  suspensories  should  exert  a  uniform  pressure  upon  the  hernia, 
and  thus  prevent  more  viscera  from  entering  the  sac. 

In  case  of  strangulation  of  an  umbilical  hernia,  taxis  should  be  tried 
at  first,  as  described  in  §  185,  page  190.  The  hernial  contents  lying 
near  the  ring  should  l>e  reduced  first.  In  a  large  hernia  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  grasp  the  bas^,  draw  it  forward,  and  at  the  same  time  exert  a 
moderate  pressure. 

If  taxis  does  not  accomplish  the  purpose,  or  is  contra-indicated  on 
account  of  too  long  continuance  of  the  strangulation,  or  because  of  al- 
ready existing  complications  (inflammation  of  the  hernia,  gangrene  of 
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the  intestine,  peritonitis,  etc.),  the  performance  of  herniotomy  is  indi- 
cated (for  the  latter,  see  §  185,  pages  192-195). 

Herniotomy  for  strangulated  umbilical  hernia  is  scarcely  ever  per- 
formed upon  children,  but  only  as  a  rule  upon  adults.  Uhde  tabulated 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  cases  of  strangulated  umbilical  hernia, 
all  of  which  were  in  adults.  The  coverings  of  umbilical  herniae  are 
often  so  thin  and  are  at  the  same  time  so  adherent  to  one  another  that, 
upon  raising  a  fold  of  skin,  all  the  layere  of  tissue  that  cover  the  hernia 
are  included.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  such  cases  to  divide  the  fold  of  skin 
by  transfixing  it  at  its  base,  the  back  of  the  knife  being  directed  toward 
the  'hernial  contents ;  or  one  may  begin  the  incision  above  the  hernia 
in  the  linea  alba,  and  then  prolong  it  downward.  The  skin  incision 
usually  runs  longitudinally  from  above  downward.  After  opening  the 
hernial  sac,  its  contents  are  carefully  examined,  especially  a  strangu- 
lated intestinal  loop.  It  is  often  unnecessary  to  enlarge  the  ring.  In 
large  umbilical  hernise  strangulation  is  frequently  not  at  all  conditioned 
upon  too  small  a  ring,  but  upon  volvulus  or  upon  flexion  of  the  in- 
testine in  consequence  of  bands.  This  is  another  reason  for  carefully 
inspecting  the  hernial  contents  in  large  umbilical  herniflB.  If,  how- 
ever, the  strangulation  is  occasioned  by  too  small  a  ring,  the  latter  is 
enlarged  preferably  in  a  downward  direction  or  at  the  left  upper  part 
of  the  circumference  of  the  ring.  There  are  no  important  structures 
in  the  circuit  of  the  latter,  and  one  may  therefore  enlarge  it  in  what- 
ever direction  is  most  convenient.  In  exceptional  cases  an  umbilical 
vein  is  found  to  persist.  One  will,  if  necessary,  enlarge  the  ring,  not 
by  a  single  large  incision,  but  by  several  smaller  ones,  because  in  the 
former  case  difficulty  may  arise  in  the  retention  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera after  their  reposition. 

As  regards  the  remaining  technique  of  herniotomy  in  connection 
with  strangulated  umbilical  hernia — e.  g.,  in  case  of  threatened  or  al- 
ready existing  gangrene  of  the  intestine — and  for  the  method  of  mak- 
ing an  artificial  anus,  etc.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  g  185,  pages  192- 
195,  where  all  these  matters  were  more  fully  discussed. 

The  different  methods  of  radical  operation  for  inguinal  hernia  de- 
scribed in  §  186,  page  196  ff.— e.  g.,  those  of  Macewen,  Barker,  and 
others — are  also  applicable  to  umbilical  hernia.  Lawson  Tait,  Sanger, 
and  others  have  cured  umbilical  hernije  by  splitting  the  edges  of  the 
ring  into  two  layers  by  horizontal  incisions  one  centimetre  deep  and 
parallel  to  the  peritonaeum,  and  then  suturing  the  broad  wound  sur- 
faces thus  obtained  with  silk.  I  have  obtained  very  good  results  by 
excision  of  the  umbilicus,  longitudinal  splitting  of  the  inner  margin  of 
the  sheaths  of  both  rectus  muscles,  and  subsequent  suture  of  the  ab- 
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dominal  wound  by  layers.  Tlie  peritonienm  is  first  nnited  by  a  con- 
tinuous suture,  then  the  two  rectus  muscles,  the  anterior  sheaths  of  the 
latter,  and  finally  the  skin. 

§  188.  Tentnl  Hemin.— Hemiee  may  appear  at  different  parts  of 
tlie  abdominal  wall.  Median  ventral  hemise  are  confined  to  the  linea 
alba,  and  lateral  ventral  hemise  to  the  oatcr 
border  of  the  rectus  or  the  region  of  the 
external  or  internal  oblique  muscles.  A«- 
cording  to  Linhart,  Liicke,  and  others,  ven- 
tral  hemiffi  may  also  develop  at  the  site  of 
large  dilated  openings  for  the  vessels.  Bum- 
bar  hemia  occurs  between  tlie  twelfth  rib 
and  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Oonrdon  and 
Grimard  made  the  interesting  observation 
that  ventral  hemite  are  noticeably  frequent 
in  old  persons  with  scoliosis,  on  account  of 
the  atrophy  of  the  abdominal  and  lumbar 
muscles. 

Ventral  hemiee  are  most  commonly 
found  in  the  median  line,  and  arise,  as  a 
rule,  from  stretching  of  the  cicatrix  after 
laparotomy,  when  no  abdominal  bandage  is 
worn.  Those  ventral  herniEB  following  lapa- 
rotomy may  reach  a  large  size  (Fig.  489), 
and  the  rectus  muscles  are  often  separated 
to  such  an  extent  tliat  one  can  push  the 
whole  fist  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  between 
them.  Other  hemiee  in  the  median  line 
arise  usually  from  the  fact  that  a  gap  is 
formed  in  the  Unea  alba,  either  gradoally  or 
more  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  a  trau- 
matism, and  the  peritonteum  is  poshed 
through  this  orifice,  forming  a  liernial  sac.  These  median  ventral 
hemiie  usually  He  near  the  umbilicus,  above  and  l>elow  it,  so  that  they 
might  almost  be  taken  for  umbilical  hemiee.  Small  herniee  not  infre- 
(juently  ap|>ear  between  the  ensiform  process  and  tlie  umbilicus  (epi- 
gastric hemiip),  which  may  cause  marked  disturbances  (pain,  especially 
on  pressure  or  liending  over  and  after  eating,  vomiting,  loss  of  flesh, 
neurasthenia),  as  in  diseases  of  the  stomach  (Bcrgmann,  Konig,  O.  Wit- 
zcl).  They  are  usually  found  in  a  tendinouH  intersection  of  the  rectus 
muscle,  and  generally  consist  of  omentum.  The  pain  is  conditioned 
upon  traction  on  the  omentum.     The  best  treatment  is  operation. 
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The  other  herniaa  of  the  abdominal  wall — that  is,  the  lateral  ven- 
tral hemiGe  and  the  lumbar  hemiffi — are  rare.  In  Fig.  490,  A  repre- 
Beats  a  lumbar  hernia  (after  an  observation  of  Jnlius  Wolff).  Its  rinp;, 
sitnated  in  Petit's  triangle,  is  Bhown  in  Fig.  490,  B.  This  triangle  ia 
boDnded  in  front  bj  the  external  oblique  muacle,  behind  by  the  latis- 
aimoB  dorsi,  below  by  the  creet  of  the  ilium,  while  ita  floor  is  formed 
by  the  internal  oblique.  Larrey  collected  from  literature  twenty-six 
easee  of  this  rare  form  of  hernia.  H.  Braun  and  Julius  WolfE  have  re- 
cently occupied  themselves  with  a  more  exact  study  of  lumbar  hernia. 


H.  Braan,  after  an  obeervatioQ  of  his  own,  collected  from  literature 
twenty-nine  cases.  Twenty  of  these  were  congenital  or  had  developed 
spontaneously,  and  in  nine  cases  there  was  a  history  of  traumatism. 
The  hernia  does  not  always  protrude  through  Fetit's  triangle,  and  the 
latter  is  not  perfectly  constant.  In  Braun's  case  of  lumbar  hernia,  for 
example,  this  triangle  did  not  exist  Braun  thinks  that  the  more  or 
less  large  openings  filled  with  fat  and  connective  tissue  within  the 
aponenrotic  ongin  of  the  latissimoB-dorsi  muscle,  which  serve  for  the 
passage  of  cutaneous  nerves,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  occa- 
sion lumbar  hemite.  There  exists,  on  the  other  band,  according  to 
Hartmann,  in  the  region  of  the  npper  angle  of  Petit'a  triangle  between 
the  internal  oblique  muscle  and  the  deep,  long  muscles  of  the  back,  a 
strikingly  thin,  yielding  place,  through  which  a  hernia  can  easily  pro- 
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trude.  Spinal  abscesses  following  spondylitis  and  caries  of  the  pelvis, 
or  injuries,  sometimes  precede  the  formation  of  the  hernia.  The 
stretching  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  consequence  of  pregnancy 
seems  only  rarely  to  have  occasioned  a  lumbar  hernia.  Petit  has  re- 
ported the  only  case  of  tliis  kind.  Lumbar  hemise  have  in  some  cases 
given  rise,  as  regards  diagnosis,  to  fatal  errors.  In  view  of  the  small 
number  of  cases  of  lumbar  hernia  that  have  as  yet  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  they  are  not  at  present  fully  understood  as  regards  their 
aetiology  and  anatomy. 

It  may  be  added  that  intercostal  hemiae — e.  g.,  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  ribs — have  been  observed  after  punctured  wounds  of  the 
lower  intercostal  spaces  (Cloquet,  Risel).  See  also  Hernia  of  the 
Lung,  vol.  ii,  §  115,  page  660. 

The  aetiology  of  all  ventral  herniae  may  be  briefly  summarized  in  the 
statement  that  they  are  occasioned  primarily  by  all  those  pathological  con- 
ditions and  traumatisms  which  lejssen  the  resistance  of  the  abdominal  wall— 
tliat  is,  a  laparotomy  cicatrix,  suppuration  of  the  abdominal  wall  or  the  pel- 
vis, a  spinal  abscess,  or  by  degeneration  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  A  por- 
tion of  the  ventral  herniae  arises,  as  we  saw,  from  injuries — e.  g.,  from  subcu- 
taneous ruptures  of  tissue,  punctured  wounds,  etc.  If  the  peritonaeum  is 
torn  by  the  injury,  a  hernial  sac  may  be  wanting,  and  we  have  then  to  do, 
strictly  speaking,  not  with  a  genuine  hernia,  but  merely  with  a  prolapse  of 
abdominal  viscera.  Ventral  herniae  are  occasionally  caused  by  properitoneal 
collections  of  fat  which,  with  their  increasing  growth,  draw  the  peritonaeum 
outward  more  and  more  in  the  form  of  a  pouch.  We  have  already  said 
above  that  lierniie  also  protrude  through  dilated  openings  in  the  abdominal 
wall  for  the  passage  of  vessels. 

Treatment  of  Ventral  Hemise. — In  treating  ventral  herniae,  elastic 
belts  with  a  pad  are  used  just  as  in  umbilical  herniae.  A  well-fitting 
elastic  abdominal  bandage  should  be  worn  as  a  matter  of  precaution 
after  a  laparotomy,  in  order  that  stretching  of  the  cicatrix  may  be 
prevented  as  far  as  possible.  In  irreducible  herniae  hollow  pads  may 
be  used  as  a  protection  when,  for  example,  the  hernia  is  sensitive  to 
friction  or  to  the  touch.  Strangulated  ventral  herniae  are  treated  in 
accordance  with  general  rules  (see  §  185,  page  189  flf.),  and  the  radical 
operation  should  also  be  performed,  in  suitable  cases,  according  to  the 
general  directions  given  in  §  186,  page  195  ff.  I  cured  a  very  large 
hernia  of  the  linea  alba  resulting  from  an  ovariotomy  by  the  follow- 
ing method,  first  recommended  by  Simon  : 

The  edges  of  the  hernia  are  first  freshened  in  the  way  shown  in 
Fig.  491,  by  removing  two  strips  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  about  two  centimetres  in  width  over  the  two  rectus  mnscles, 
which  are  separated  from  one  another.     The  two  inner  edges  of  the 
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oval  are  then  united  longitudinally  by  a  continuons  catgut  suture,  tlie 
hernial  Bac  beiug  folded  inward  in  this  way  together  with  its  cntaneous 
covering.  The  wound  ib  finally  united  with  deep  and  superficial  eilk 
satures  (Fig.  492).  1  inade  liberating  incieione  on  each  side  about  five 
centimetres  from 
the  wound,  ex- 
tending deep  into 
the  Bubcntaneous 
cellular  tiaeue,  and 
covered  them  with 
akin-grafta.  I  in- 
eerted  a  sliort 
drainage-tube  into 
the  hernial  sac 
which  had  been 
infolded,  in  order 
to  keep  the  lower 
angle  of  the  cu- 
taneous sac  open 
and  to  provide  an 
escape  for  the 
Bweat.  The  result 
was  excellent  and  permanent.  The  wound  healed  by  primary  union. 
In  suitable  cases  one  may  perform  a  more  radical  operation — i.  e., 
open  the  peritoneal  cavity,  detach  the  peritonseum  laterally  and  unite 
it  by  eatnre,  and  then,  after  splitting  the  elieaths  of  the  recti  longi- 
tudinally, push  the  latter  over  one  another  and  unite  them  with  silk  or 
silver  wire  eo  as  to  form  a  single  muscular  plane.  The  fascia  and  ekin 
are  then  united  separately. 

The  other  varieties  of  ventral  hernia  should  likewise  be  treated  by 
a  radical  operation.  One  may,  in  case  of  large  hemise,  fold  the  sac  up 
in  the  form  of  a  pad  and  place  it  inside  the  hernial  ring  (Macewen  ; 
see  pages  197,  198).  As  is  true  of  all  radical  operatons  for  hernia, 
the  prognosis  of  operations  upon  ventral  herniee  is  very  favourable. 
O.  Vulpiufl  has  tabulated  seventy-two  cases  of  veTitral  hernia  which 
were  operated  upon  since  the  adoption  of  antiseptic  methods.  There 
was  not  a  single  fatal  case. 

I  189,  Tngniiml  Hemia. — This  is  the  commonest  form  of  rupture. 
The  inguinal  canal  contains  in  the  male  the  spermatic  cord,  which 
passes  from  the  scrotum  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  in  tlie  female 
the  round  ligament.  Two  main  forms  of  inguinal  hemia  are  distin- 
guished— the  external  or  oblique,  and  the  internal  or  direct  (Fig.  493). 


..  fentral 
hernia:  union  of  tho  two  inner  edges  of 
tlie  nouod  ahowD  in  Vig.  4S1  and  autuie 
ol'  the  denuded  aurlhcea. 
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The  oblique  ingninal  hernia  pasaee  tbrongh  the  entire  length  of  the  in- 
giiinal  canal,  puehing  before  it  the  loose  cellular  tissue  about  the  Eper- 
niatic  cord  and  within  the  infundibuliform  fascia.  It  enters  the  in- 
ternal ring  to  the  outer  eide  of  the 


FiQ.  49S, — Insulnal  hernia:  a  a, 
obliquo  iriKUinu)  bcrtiU  (torotal) ; 
b,  direct  mguinol  hemiau 

epigastric  artery,  and  then  emerges  through  the  external  ring  and 
descends  into  the  ecrotum  (scrotal  hernia),  or,  in  the  female,  into  the 
labia  majora  (labial  hernia).  La- 
bial hemiffi  sometimes  reach  ao 
enormous  size  (Fig.  494,  from  a 
ease  in  Liicke's  clinic). 

Oblique  inguinal  hemiffi 
sometimes  remain  in  the  ingui- 
nal canal,  and  are  then  called 
bubonoceles.  One  variety  of 
the  latter  is  the  properitoneal 
hcniia  (Fig.  iOo),  vrluch  passes 
from  within  tlie  inguinal  canal 
between  the  peritoneum  and 
the  transversalis  fascia,  so  that 
it  lies  in  front  of  the  parietal 
peritoneum.  It  occurs  almost 
exclusively  among  men.  Among 
fifty-four  cases  tabulated  by  R.  JJutz,  only  one  was  in  a  woman.  The 
development  of  the  proi>eritoneal  honiia  lias  been  very  variously  ex- 
plained. There  is  uRuitlly  a  pre-existing  anomaly  of  the  peritonieum 
^e.  g.,  a   diverticulum   of   the   same  (Brunner,  Kaufmann),  an   ab- 


F[u.  4as.— ProperiWneul  li 
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normal  closure  of  the  processns  vaginalis  or  an  undescended  testicle 
(Trendelenburg,  Butz,  Bramann,  and  others ;  see  also  page  212,  De- 
velopment of  the  Inguinal  Canal).  Hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord 
may  after  rupture  of  the  septum  between  the  hydrocele  and  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  occasion  the  formation  of  a  diverticulum,  into  which 
intestine  may  enter  (M.  Schmidt).  We  have  already  seen  (pages  191, 
192)  that  a  preperitoneal  hernia  may  also  arise  from  detachment  of  the 
peritonaeum  from  the  transversalis  fascia,  owing  to  violent  taxis,  and 
from  reduction  eii  masse  of  a  strangulated  inguinal  heniia.  Aside 
from  this  preperitoneal  hernia  in  the  inguinal  region,  there  is  also 
one  in  the  femoral  region,  but  this  is  much  rarer.  Among  thirty 
cases  of  properitoneal  hernia  collected  from  literature,  Kronlein  found 
but  one  in  the  femoral  region. 

Direct  or  internal  inguinal  hernia  (Fig.  493,  V)  passes,  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  epigastric  artery,  directly  through  the  external  ring,  push- 
ing the  transversalis  fascia  before  it.  Direct  inguinal  hernia  is  much 
rarer  than  the  oblique.  The  point  of  exit  of  both  kinds  of  inguinal 
hernia  or  their  location  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  most  clearly  under- 
stood by  looking  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  from  the  in- 
side (Fig.  496).  Three  more  or  less  distinct  peritoneal  folds  are  here 
seen  :  First,  the  median  vesico-umbilical  fold,  or  the  median  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  bladder,  extending  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  to 
the  umbilicus.  This  is  the  obliterated  urachus  (Fig.  496,  1).  Second, 
on  each  side  the  lateral  vesical  ligament,  or  the  lateral  vesico-umbilical 
fold,  extending  from  the  side  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus.  This  is 
the  obliterated  umbilical  artery  (Fig.  496,  2).  Third,  the  epigastric 
fold,  answering  to  the  course  of  the  epigastric  artery  and  vein  (Fig. 
496,  3).  Laterally  from  each  of  the  three  folds  named  there  is  a  cor- 
responding depression.  To  the  outer  side  of  the  median  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  bladder  is  the  internal  inguinal  fossa  (Fig.  496,  a).  It 
lies  between  the  ligament  just  named  and  the  lateral  vesico-umbilical 
fold  (or  lateral  vesical  ligament).  Between  the  latter  and  the  epi- 
gastric fold  lies  the  middle  inguinal  fossa  (Fig.  496,  h\  and  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  epigastric  fold  the  external  inguinal  fossa  (Fig.  496,  c),  in 
which  the  internal  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal  (Fig.  49(),  R)  is  situ- 
ated. The  internal  and  the  middle  inguinal  fossae  form  the  points  of 
exit  of  direct  or  internal  inguinal  hemise.  Linhart  also  distinguished 
the  internal  from  the  middle  inguinal  hernia,  answering  to  the  internal 
and  middle  inguinal  fossse,  but  this  distinction  can  not  be  maintained 
clinically.  Hemiffi  rarely  protrude  through  the  internal  inguinal  fossa 
(Fig.  496,  a).  Most  direct  hemise  emerge  through  the  middle  inguinal 
fossa  between  the  epigastric  and  the  lateral  vesico-umbilical  folds. 
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Anatomy  of  the  Zn^ninftl  Canal— The  internal  abdominal  rinj^.  semilu- 
nar in  form,  is  Bituated  in  the  traiiaversalia  fascia,  and  is  covered  by  the  pro- 
peritoneal  fat  and  the  peritonieum.  The  external  rin^  is  situated  betw«ai 
the  longitudinal  fibres  oF  the  external  oblique  aponeurosis.  The  thin,  fun- 
nel-shaped continuation  of  this  aponeurosis  on  to  the  spermatic  coni  it 
called  the  intercolumuar  fascia.    The  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  cantl 


a.  4e«,— Posterior  view  of  tbe  ubdumitial  wall  after  remnval  of  the  Kaanim :  B,  bladder; 
A,  letnoral  artery ;  I',  femoral  voio:  R,  inti^miil  ring.  On  the  led  Hide  the  peritODEimi  b 
delaciied  in  Die  form  of  a  trianiruliir  flan;  the  cnigOBtric  aTtcir  li«  '-  -'  -  ' "-  ■* 


iii)^iDBi  f(i 


a, 

cul  fold  ;  ,f,  cpi^tiwtiio  Ibid  tepiKSSlriu 


ical  fold  (oblitcroted  urachuB);  £,  lateral 
iu  urtery)  ;  a,  internal ;  b,  middle ;  and  c,  e 


is  formed  by  the  transversalis  fascia  as  far  as  the  sheath  of  the  pyraraidal- 
is  muscle,  the  anterior  wall  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique, 
and  in  its  outer  third  by  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  musclei 
The  lower  wall  corresponds  to  Poupurt's  ligament  An  upper  wall  proper 
does  not  exist  The  lower  arched  border  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  muscles  may  be  regarded  as  such.  Of  the  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  inguinal  canal,  the  inferior  epigastric  artery  near  the  internal  abdominal 
rin^  is  the  most  important,  wliich  gives  off  the  external  spermatic  artery, 
and  this  in  turn  perforates  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  and  paases 
into  the  sp<Tmatic  cord.  The  superficial  e|iigastric  vessels  are  found  in  tbe 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  The  superficial  circumflex  iliac  artery  and 
vein  are  of  more  importance  for  femoral  hernia;,  as  are  the  femoral  artery 
and  veiTi  below  Poiijiart's  ligament 

Tlie  development  of  the  inguinal  canal  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
descent  of  the  testicle  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  into  the  scrotum,  and.  in 
females,  with  the  chanee  of  place  of  the  ovary.  Tlie  testicles  and  the  ovaries, 
covered  with  peritoiia'um  and  provided  with  a  short  mesentery,  the  mesor- 
chium,  are  situaled  at  the  outiwt  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  near  the  lumbar 
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on  tlie  sntprior  and  inner  side  of  tbe  Wolffian  body.    The  blood 

tnuMversely  from  tlie  aorta  and  to  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
male  fcetus  the  testicle  gradually  moves  downward.  In  the  third 
ftlivady  lies  distinctly  lower.  Before  the  further  descent  of  tlie 
oto  the  scrotum  the  peritonsum  pushes  itself  through  the  ab- 
waJI  and  down  into  the  scrotutn,  forming  the  so-oulled  processu.s 
(Fig.  49",  P.  v.).  The  inguinal  canul  is  formed  by  tliis  protrusion 
tb^  peritoneum  previous  to  the  descent  of  tbe  testicle.  Simultaneously 
h  the  derelopment  of  tbe  processus  vaginalis,  the  transversalis  fascia  of 
■bdumtiial  wall,  and  some  fibres  of  the  lateral  abdominal  muscles,  are  pro- 
Fium  the  former  arises  the  infundibuliform  fascia,  and  from  tbe 
r  tbe  rmnaster.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  is  still 
irfocmbd  prior  to  tlie  descent  of  the  testicle  iBramanii).  At  the  same 
Um!  giibemaculum  testis  is  formed,  which  passes  down  withiu  the  pro- 
M  vsj^nalis  into  the  scrotum  (Fig. 
G.  H.).  The  gubernaculum  be- 
ortginaUy  to  tbe  Wolffian  body. 
from  the  excretory  duct 
une  directly  downward  to  tbe 
il  ragicm.  The  gut>ernaculum 
am  Boon  aa  the  testicle  begins 
CtiLuxo-  It  consists,  according  to 
Koltiltvr.  of  fibrous  tissue  with 
and  Don  -striated  muscular 
Tbe  former  originate  from 
■  mbdufttinnl  muscles. 
Atlrr  the  processus  vaginalis  and 
I  gubpmaculuni  testis  have  devel- 
rf  in  the  manner  just  described,  tbe 
lirle  pimes  with  its  covering  of  peritona-uni,  the  gubemaculum  being 
idually  sbortrned.  as  far  as  tlie  orifice  of  the  processus  vaginalis  (Fig. 

0  enUrs  it.  usually  in  the  seventh  month,  and  finally  makes  its  way  into 
t  WTOtnni.  paasing  through  the  entire  inguinal  canal.  Tbe  gubemaculum 
■JHWIII  without  leaving  a  trace.  According  to  A.  Kolliker,  however,  tlie 
Bftllfd  tiin«r  muscular  coat  of  tbe  testicle  between  tbe  tunica  vaginalis  and 

1  infundibuliform  fascia  is  really  tbe  remains  of  tbe  gubemaculum  testis. 
It  is  I'lmr,  from  the  mode  of  descent  of  the  testicle,  wliicb  has  just  been 
icribnl,  why  the  latter  must  have  a  double  covering  of  peritonieum — vii.. 
IHCM)  that  it  brings  with  it  from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  also  the  pro- 
ifcd  pcHtriNUi'um.  the  processus  vaginalis.  These  two  layers  form  later 
I  tniiiMk  TaginaliB  testis.    The  descent  of  the  testicle  is  usually  completed 

!birth.  but  in  exceptional  cases  one  testicle  or  the  other  remains  in  the  in- 
bial  canaLoreven  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  icryptorchismual.     If  the  de- 

Eof  the  testicle  is  completed  in  tbe  normal  manner,  tbe  processus  vagi- 
ia  io  open  communication  with  tbe  peritoneal  cavity  at  tbe  time  of  birth. 
n  rmy  aooa  obliterates,  however,  forming  a  fibrous  cord,  tbe  so^alled  liga- 
laWifTun  Tanrtnale.  Various  abnormalities  may  occur  in  connection  with 
Ait  eloMUV  of  th«  processus  vaginalis  of  the  peritonseum,  the  chief  of  which 
it  may  n^main  partly  or  completely  open.     If  it  remains  open  in  its 


DpMiPtit  •>(  the  UBticle  (diairniin* 
niBiivi;  /,  tcHtielc  nt  iJie  orifioe  ai  the  pm- 
coulu  Twinolui  T,  hnitli^le:  /*,  p«rib>- 
Dipurn  I  P.  1^  pn>u065Ui4  vutfiniLlu ;  Sc,  scrt>- 
nun;  a.  If,  Hauler' e  ([ubemaculuni ;  //, 
Wftiule  iniiiJc  llj«  acralum  (II.  K&lliker). 
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entire  extent,  viscera  can  descend  as  far  as  the  testicle,  and  a  congenital  tes- 
ticular hernia  is  the  result  If  the  processus  vaginalis  is  closed  0DI7  above 
the  testicle,  a  congenital  hernia  into  the  funicular  process  results.  A  furtbtr 
variety  of  congenital  hernia  is  the  encysted  hernia,  which  occurs  when  the 
processus  vaginalis  is  occluded  only  in  the  inguinal  canal  and  a  sac  is  formed 
above,  which  is  invaginated  into  the  tunica  yagi' 
nalis  below,  thus  ^ving  rise  to  a  sac  within  a  aac 

If  the  processus  vaginalis  remains  partially  opnt. 
there  result  also  the  various  forms  of  hydrocele  er 
r>uH  collections  in  the  region  of  the  spermatic  cord 
and  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  (see  Hydrocele). 

The  descent  of  the  ovary  in  females  is  leas  di* 
tinctly  marked.  The  ovaries  lie  in  the  fcetus,  at  th« 
outset  in  the  same  place  as  the  testicles,  and  are  like- 
wise covered  with  peritonaeum.  The  processus  vagi- 
nalis and  the  inguinal  canal  are  also  formed  in  the 
female  sex  in  the  same  way  as  described  above. 
There  is  also  a  gubemaculum,  which  becomes  later 
the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus.  The  processus 
vaginalis  of  the  peritonaeum,  also  called  the  canal  of 
^°"  J^Jt"""^,"!'"!..'"'     Nuok,  disappears  later  without  leaving  a  trace.    The 

cjated  henna  (diiignun-  .'  ri^  .■,,,■  , 

matic).  ovaries  likewise  descend,  with  the  disappearance  of 

the  WolfRan  bodies  toward  the  inguinal  region,  and 
the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  Wolffian  body  becomes  the  broad  ligament  of 
the  uterus.  The  ovaries  do  not  reach  the  true  pelvis  until  the  end  of  the 
embryonic  life.  In  very  rare  cases  the  ovary,  like  the  testicle,  baa  been 
found,  upon  one  or  both  sides,  in  the  inguinal  canal  or  even  in  the  labia 
majora. 

Thedescent  of  the  genital  glandiiis  difficult  to  explain.  Various  hypotheses 
have  been  advanced.  As  the  presence  of  muscular  fibres  in  the  gubemacu- 
lum has  been  demonstrated,  it  lias  been  said  that  the  testicle  is  drawn  down 
by  the  contraction  of  the  gubemaculum.  According  to  A.  Eolliker.  the 
gubemaculum  only  delermines  the  direction,  while  the  change  of  place  of 
the  testicle,  as  well  as  of  the  ovary,  may  be  conditioned  really  upon  the 
more  rapid  growth  of  the  parts  located  above  the  genital  glands,  and  the  less 
marked  increase  in  size  or  the  contraction  of  the  parts  located  below  them. 

fiymptomatology  and  Diagnoaii  of  the  Different  Yarifttin  of  TugBitnl 
Hernia. — We  have  become  acquainted  witb  the  following  forms  of 
inguinal  hernia;  1.  The  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  which  entere  the  in- 
guinal canal  through  the  internal  ring  and  then  descends  through  the 
canal  into  the  scrotum,  it  maj  be,  or,  in  females,  into  the  labia  majora. 
Every  scrotal  or  labial  hernia  is  an  indirect  inguinal  liemia.  The  epi- 
gastric artery  lies  on  the  inner  side.  Varieties  of  this  external  ingui- 
nal licmia  arc  the  incomplete  or  so-called  bubonocele  which  remains 
in  the  inguinal  canal,  and  the  properitonoal  hernia  (Krtinleia)  which 
passes  from  within  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  abdominal  wall,  so  that 
it  lies  t>etween  tlic  pcritonieum  and  the  tranaversalis  fascia.     2.  The 
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direct  ingainal  hernia  which  pushes  before  it  the  transversalis  fascia, 
forming  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  emerges  from 
the  external  ring  without  passing  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
ingainal  canal.  The  direct  inguinal  hernia  remains,  as  a  rule,  near 
Poopart's  ligament,  and  can  never  become  a  scrotal  or  labial  hernia ; 
still,  large  direct  inguinal  hemise  sometimes  descend  so  far  that  it  is 
difficult  or  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  oblique  inguinal 
hemise.  In  direct  inguinal  hernia  the  epigastric  artery  lies  to  the  outer 
side.  3.  We  have  become  acquainted  with  the  congenital  inguinal 
hernia  in  its  different  forms.  We  have  seen  that  in  congenital  scrotal 
hemise  the  hernial  contents  usually  lie  together  with  the  testicle  in  the 
processus  vaginalis  which  has  remained  wholly  open.  As  special  va- 
rieties of  congenital  hernia  we  have  also  mentioned  (page  214)  hernia 
into  the  funicular  process  and  encysted  hernia. 

Inguinal  hernia,  whose  development  is  favoured  by  the  above  de- 
scribed formation  of  the  inguinal  canal  and  the  permanently  dimin- 
ished resistance  in  the  inguinal  region  even  after  normal  closure  of 
the  processus  vaginalis,  is  observed  most  frequently  among  men.  It 
is  in  general  the  most  common  form  of  hernia.  Out  of  a  hundred 
cases  there  are  about  eighty  inguinal,  ten  femoral,  and  five  umbilical 
hemise.  The  oblique  inguinal  hernia  is  much  more  common  than  the 
direct.  The  former  occurs  mostly  in  early  childhood  or  youth,  while 
the  latter  does  not  develop  as  a  rule  until  later  in  life  (see  page  179, 
Etiology  of  Hernia). 

Oblique  inguinal  hemise  sometimes  reach  an  enormous  size,  so  that 
in  rare  cases  they  hang  down  to  the  knee,  for  instance,  and  contain  the 
larger  part  of  the  intestinal  coils.  An  especially  large  oblique  in- 
gainal hernia  (labial  hernia)  is  represented  in  Fig.  494,  page  210. 
There  are  marked  disturbances,  especially  when  large  scrotal  and 
labial  hemise  become  irreducible  in  consequence  of  adhesions  of  the 
hernial  contents  with  the  sac. 

Direct  ingainal  hemise  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  the  fist,  and 
become  strangulated  xnuch  less  often  than  the  oblique,  because  in  the 
latter  the  hernial  ring  is  smaller. 

Large  inguinal  hemise  sometimes  contain  a  portion  of  the  bladder 
or  an  ovary.  Urinary  disturbances  usually  exist  in  connection  with  a 
hernia  of  the  bladder  (cystocele,  see  Surgery  of  the  Bladder,  §  206). 
Reichel  observed  prolapse  of  a  distended  ureter  into  the  inguinal  canal 
in  connection  with  simultaneous  hydronephrosis.  Englisch  tabulated 
thirty-eight  cases  of  hernia  of  the  ovary.  The  ovary  was  found 
twenty-seven  times  in  an  inguinal  hernia,  ten  times  in  a  femoral  her- 
nia, and  once  in  an  obturator  hernia.     The  characteristic  form  of  the 
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ovary  and  its  enlargement  at  the  period  of  menstruation  are  especially 
important  for  the  diagnosis  of  ovarian  hemise.  The  csecum  and  the 
appendix  sometimes  lie  within  an  inguinal  hernia  (see  page  178).  In 
very  rare  instances  the  duodenum  and  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stom- 
ach have  been  found  in  scrotal  hemise  (Thoman,  Chiari). 

For  the  symptomatology  of  strangulated  inguinal  hemise  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  general  description  of  strangulated  hemise  in  §  183, 
page  185  flf. 

The  diagnosis  of  oblique  and  direct  inguinal  hernia;  should  be  sufficiently 
clear  from  what  has  been  said.  The  variety  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia 
known  as  properitoneal  inguinal  liernia  can  also  be  recognised,  as  a  rule, 
from  its  situation  in  the  abdominal  wall  between  the  peritonaeum  and  the 
transversalis  fascia  and  above  the  inguinal  canal.  As  already  mentioned,  it 
may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  decide,  in  case  of  a  large  hernia,  whether 
it  is  an  oblique  or  a  direct  inguinal  hernia.  In  fat  women  the  differential 
diagnosis  between  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia  may  be  difficult  when  Pou- 
part's  ligament  and  the  spine  of  the  pubes  can  not  be  felt  A  femoral  her- 
nia lies  below  Poupart's  ligament,  wliile  the  spine  of  the  pubes  and  the  inser- 
tion of  the  external  oblique  aponeurosis  can  be  felt  above  the  hernial  tumour. 

As  regards  the  differential  diagnosis  between  inguinal  hernia,  hydrocele, 
and  varicocele,  it  may  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  hydrocele  is  in- 
capable of  reduction,  translucent,  dull  on  percussion,  and  usually  terminates 
at  the  external  ring,  where  one  distinctly  feels  the  upper  end  of  the  tumour. 
Hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord  is  usually  circumscribed,  and  one  can  deter- 
mine that  it  does  not,  as  a  rule,  continue  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  We 
have  only  exceptionally  to  do  with  a  bilocular  hydrocele — that  is,  with  one 
which  continues  through  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and 
forms  a  second  swelling  inside  the  latter.  A  haematocele  gives  much  the 
same  symptoms  as  a  hydrocele.  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  hydro- 
cele the  reader  is  referred  to  §  233.  Congenital  hydroceles  may  also,  it  is 
true,  be  capable  of  reposition  even  at  a  later  age  (hydrocele  communicans, 
see  §  233).  Similar  cyst  formations,  analogous  to  the  hydrocele  in  man,  occur 
in  females  in  the  unobliterated  processus  vaginalis. 

Varicocele — that  is,  the  varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  sper- 
matic cord — can  usually  be  at  once  recognised  as  such,  and  is  scarcely  to  be 
confounded  with  an  inguinal  hernia.  Inflamed  inguinal  glands,  or  buboes, 
can  be  easily  distinguished  from  an  inflamed  inguinal  hernia,  as  in  the  latter 
there  are  manifestations  of  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  peritonaeum  and  pos- 
sibly symptoms  of  strangulation.  In  inflammation  of  an  empty  irreducible 
hernial  sac  the  differential  diagnosis  is  of  no  consequence,  as  this  would 
be  incised  like  a  bubo.  Tumours  of  the  scrotum  or  the  testicle  and  the 
spermatic  cord  scarcely  give  rise  to  confusion  wuth  inguinal  hernia,  as  they 
are  to  be  distinguished  by  their  form,  their  consistence,  their  growth  from 
a  definite  place,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  inguinal  hernia  conforms  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  of  hernia  described  in  §  184,  page  188,  and  §  185, 
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psf^  189  S.  Reducible  hemiee  are  held  back  by  a  proper  tmse.  The 
German  truse  encirclee  the  affected  side,  while  the  belt  is  laid  about 
the  sound  eide.  It  is  applied  in  the  way  shown  in  Fig.  4dd.  D!b- 
plac-eineut  of  the  pad  is  prevented  by  the  thigh  strap  wliich  encirclea 
tlie  inner  aide  of  the  thigh  and  is  fastened  to  the  pad.  The  Engheli 
tmM  (Fig.  5U0,  a)  encirclee  the  Bonnd  eide  and  is  applied  as  shown  in 
Fig.  500,  b.  This  trass  is  more  effectual  in  consequence  of  its  longer 
lever  arm.  The  pad  is  united  with  the  spring  of  the  truss  by  a  ball-and- 
socket  joint.  It  is  much  more  expensive  than  the  German  tniss.  In 
atldition  to  these  two  tmsses,  various  other  models  have  been  recom- 


mended, but  have  not  been  generally  adopted.  In  case  of  small  ir- 
reducible hemise  hollow  pads  may  be  worn  or  a  radical  operation  be 
performed.  The  reader  is  referred,  for  tlie  general  rules  which  are  to 
lie  oljeerved  in  the  use  of  trusses,  to  what  was  said  in  g  184,  page  188. 
I  will  only  mention  further  that,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  one  should 
prescribe  a  truss  for  old  people  with  a  weak  abdominal  wall  and  a 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  direct  inguinal  hernia,  for  instance,  in 
onlcr  to  prevent  the  development  of  sucli  a  hernia. 

The  treatment  of  large  heniise  in  cases  where  tlie  patient  has  worn 
no  truss  for  a  long  time  is  of  especial  importance.  In  order  to  effect 
a  reduction  of  the  hernia  in  such  cases  the  patient  is  made  to  assume  a 
recumbent  position,  the  coils  of  intestiue  are  emptied  by  means  of 
cathartics,  and  then  reduction  is  attempted  in  the  manner  described  on 
page  181).  If  one  only  partially  succeeds  in  the  reduction  of  the  hernial 
contents,  the  remainder  of  the  hernia  is  enveloped  by  circular  turns  of 
a  rubber  bandage.  The  object  is  gradually  accomplished  in  this  way. 
After  complete  reposition  of  the  hernia  the  hernial  ring,  which  is  usu- 
ally large,  should  be  closed  by  a  pad  of  proper  size,  or,  it  may  be,  by  a 
Boft  leather  cushion  attached  to  the  pad.     If  the  hernia  is  irredncible 
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and  the  pain  severe,  a  radical  operation  is  indicated  (see  §  186,  page 
195).  I  recommend  especially  the  methods  of  Macewen,  Barker,  Bas- 
sini,  Kocher,  Kiister,  and  the  author  (see  pages  197-200). 

Strangulated  inguinal  hernia  are  treated  according  to  the  general 
rules  given  in  §  185,  page  189  fp.  If  taxis  is  unsuccessful,  or  if  it  is 
contraindicated  from  the  fact  that  the  strangulation  is  already  of  too 
long  standing,  one  proceeds  to  herniotomy.  The  reader  is  referred  for 
the  general  technique  of  herniotomy  to  pages  192-194.  Only  the  fol- 
lowing need  be  added  here  : 

The  skin  incision  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  sufiiciently  long, 
especially  in  a  large  hernia,  in  order  that  one  may  get  a  good  view  of 
all  the  conditions  and  properly  inspect  the  hernial  contents.  The  sepa- 
rate coverings  of  the  hernia  are  seldom  distinguishable  as  such.  The 
hernial  sac  is  exposed  in  the  manner  described  on  page  192.  In  in- 
guinal herniae  especially  the  anomalies  of  the  sac  mentioned  on  page 
195  are  of  imj)ortance,  because  they  may  give  rise  to  special  forms  of 
strangulation — e.  g.,  the  hour-glass  constriction  of  the  sac  and  the 
presence  of  a  diverticulum  in  the  fonn  of  a  pouchlike  protrusion  of 
the  hernial  sac  at  its  neck.  Intestine  may  be  strangulated  in  such  a 
diverticuhim,  and  if  this  is  overlooked  and  the  remaining  contents  of 
the  sac  are  reduced,  the  strangulation  continues,  and  the  patient  may 
die  in  a  very  short  time  from  perforation  of  the  intestine  and  septic 
peritonitis.  The  direction  of  these  diverticula  varies  greatly,  but  they 
usually  run  upward  or  downward.  Such  diverticula  of  the  hernial  sac 
tilled  with  intestine  commonly  admit  of  easy  diagnosis,  if  one  sweeps 
the  finger  around  the  hernial  sac  or  its  neck,  after  reduction  of  the 
contents  of  the  sac. 

The  hernial  ring  in  oblique  inguinal  hernise  is  usually  incised  in  an 
outward  direction  on  account  of  the  epigastric  artery,  and  in  an  inward 
direction  in  direct  inguinal  hemise.  Strangulated  inguinal  hemiee  are, 
however,  almost  always  oblique,  so  that  the  ring  is  usually  divided 
externally.  In  a  possi!)le  case  of  doubt  whether  one  is  dealing  with  a 
direct  or  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  the  ring  may  be  enlarged  in  an 
upward  direction.  The  ring  is,  when  necessary,  divided  at  several 
points  in  an  upward  and  outward  direction.  The  ring  should  never 
1)0  incised  directly  downward.  If  the  epigastric  artery  is  cut,  the 
incision  should  be  enlarged  and  both  ends  of  the  artery  tied. 

If  the  strangulation  is  at  the  internal  ring,  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
order  not  to  oj)erate  in  the  dark,  to  extend  the  skin  incision  upward 
and  to  divide  all  the  soft  parts  over  the  strangulation.  In  the  propcri- 
toneal  inguinal  hernia  the  strangulation  is  usually  not  at  the  ring,  but 
behind  it,  in  the  more  or  less  deeply  located  neck  of  the  hernial  sac. 
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The  contents  of  the  sac  should  always  be  carefully  inspected,  and 
the  degree  of  the  disturbance  in  nutrition  occasioned  by  the  strangula- 
tion determined.  If  the  bladder  or  the  ovary  is  found  in  an  inguinal 
hernia,  they  should  be  replaced  after  careful  disinfection,  or  the  ovary, 
it  may  be,  removed — e.  g.,  in  case  of  adhesions  or  atrophy.  If  one 
suspects  that  the  bladder  may  he  in  the  sac,  the  diagnosis  can  be 
assured  by  the  introduction  of  a  sound. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  technique  of  herniotomy  for  ingainal 
hernia — e.  g.,  in  case  of  doubtful  appearance  of  the  bowel  or  already 
existing  gangrene  of  the  intestine — and  for  the  formation  of  an  artifi- 
cial anus,  see  §  185,  page  194. 

A  radical  operation  is  performed  after  every  uncomplicated  herni- 
otomy upon  reduction  of  the  hernial  contents,  and  also  in  cases  where 
the  hernia,  on  account  of  its  size  or  for  other  reasons — e.  g.,  in  conse- 
quence of  adhesion  of  the  hernial  contents  with  the  sac — can  not  be 
held  back  by  a  truss.  Of  the  diflferent  methods  described  in  §  180, 
those  of  Macewen,  Barker,  Bassini,  Kocher,  Kiister,  and  the  author 
are,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  the  best. 

In  children  with  a  congenital  scrotal  hernia  the  sac  or  the  upper  portion 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  after  isolation  of  the  vas  deferens  and  spermatic 
vessels,  is  treated  either  by  Macewen 's  method  or  the  sac  or  tunica  may  be 
tied  off  high  up  and  the  internal  ring  and  inguinal  canal  closed  or  narrowed 
by  suture. 

In  case  an  inguinal  hernia  is  combined  with  an  undescended  testicle  (see 
Surgery  of  the  Testicle)  the  latter  may  be  pushed  through  the  internal  ring 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  or  brought  down  into  the  scrotum.  Nicoladoni 
used  the  portion  of  the  processus  vaginalis  lying  behind  the  testicle  and  inti- 
mately attached  to  the  epididymis  as  a  sort  of  gubernaculum  and  sutured  it 
into  a  skin  incision  in  the  ])erinseum,  so  that  the  testicle  remained  i)erma- 
nently  fixed  in  the  scrotum, 

§  190.  Femoral  Hernia. — Femoral  hernia  emerges  below  Poupart's 
ligament  through  the  femoral  ring  or  the  septum  crurale,  and  de- 
scends along  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  artery  and  vein,  usually  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  vein,  and  rarely  behind  the  large  femoral  vessels  or 
in  the  sheath  itself. 

Anatomy  of  Femoral  Hernia. — The  anatomy  of  femoral  hernia  is  very 
differently  described  by  different  authors.  We  follow  here,  essentially,  tho 
description  given  by  Joessel.  Pouparfs  ligament  extends  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis — that  is,  to  the  level  of 
the  symphysis  At  the  inner  insertion  of  Poupart's  ligament  its  fibres  are  re- 
flected downward  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  forming  Gimbernat's  ligament,  whose 
special  appellation  is  somewhat  artificial  (Fig.  501).  The  ilio-pectineal  liga- 
ment passes  obliquely  downward  from  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  ilio- 
pectin^  eminence  on  the  upper  border  of  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  os 
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pubis  (Fig.  601).  This  ilio-pectineal  ligament  fonns  a  portion  of  the  deep 
layer  of  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh  and  of  the  ilio-pectineal  fascia.  The 
space  between  Poupart's  ligament  and  tlie  upper  border  of  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  the  os  pubis  is  divided  by  the  itio-pectineal  ligament  into  two 
parts — viz.,  the  lacuna  musculorum,  which  contains  the  ilio-psoas  muscle 
and  the  anterior  crural  nerre,  and  the  lacuna  vasorum,  which  incloses  the 
femoral  artery  and  vein  (Fig.  501).  The  lacuna  vasorum  is  oval  in  form. 
It  is  bounded  above  by  Poupart's  ligament,  on  the  inner  side  by  Oimbe^ 
iiat's  ligament,  on  the  out«r  side  by  the  ilio-pectineal  ligament,  and  below 
and  behind  by  the  part  of  the  fascia  lata  which  lies  upon  the  oj  pubis  and  ii 
designated  as  the  pubic  ligament  of  Ci>oper  (Fig.  501). 

The  so-called  crural  c-anal  in  which  the  large  femoral  vessels  lie  is  of  great 
importance  fur  the  anatomy  of  femoral  hernia.     It  presents  a  funnel-shaped 

space  which  extendi 
downward  from  PoU' 
part's  ligament  for 
about  three  centime- 
tres, and  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  fact 
that  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  fascia 
lata  passes  downward 
from  Poupart's  liga- 
ment aa  a  covering 
in  front  of  the  fem- 
oral vessels,  while  the 
deep  layer  of  the  fas- 
cia lata  (ilio-pectineal 
fascia)  passes  down 
behind  the  large  fem- 
oral vessels.  The  two  layers  of  the  fascia  lata  unite  about  three  centimetras 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  whfre  they  surround  the  vessels  more  closely  and 
form  their  common  sheath.  The  two  layera  of  the  fascia  lata,  however,  unite 
not  only  bel<tw  but  also  on  the  inner  side  in  front  of  the  pectineua  muscle 
and  externally  in  front  of  the  ilio-]>soas  muscle.  This  funnel-shaped  space 
thus  formed  between  the  superficial  and  the  deep  layer  of  the  fascia  laU 
beneath  Poupart's  ligament  is  the  so-called  crural  canal  (Fig.  502).  It  is.  as 
has  been  said,  about  three  centimetre.s  lon^  and  ends  below  where  the  two 
layers  of  the  fascia  lata  unite  and  inclose  the  femoral  vessels  forming  their 
sheath.  The  so^alled  femoral  ring  (anniilus  cruralis)— that  is,  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  femoral  art^'ry  and  vein— may  be  regarded  as  the  upper  aper- 
ture of  the  crural  canal.  Otherwise,  it  is  cl<)sed  at  Poupart's  ligament  by  the 
parietal  pcritona.'um  and  a  continuation  of  the  transversalis  foacia.  The 
saphenous  opening  is  designated  as  the  lower  aperture.  These  are,  however, 
nut  real  openings  uf  the  crural  canal.  Two  ur  three  lymph  glands  lie  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein.  The  one  situated  farthest  upward,  in  part 
l)ehind  Poupart's  ligament,  is  Roscnniiiller's  gland.  It  indicates  the  place 
of  exit  of  a  femoral  hernia.  This  up|M-rniost  jwirt  of  the  crural  canal  at  Pou- 
part's ligament,  between  the  femoral  v<.-in  and  Gimbemat's  ligament,  is  also 
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called  the  septum  crursle.  and  Rosentn filler's  gland  lies  within  it  (Fig.  602), 
Unhart  calla  this  place  the  femoral  ring.  Otherwise,  the  crural  canal  is 
filled  with  fat  and  connective  tissue. 

The  Buperticial  layer  of  the  fascia  lata  is  strikingly  thin  in  front  of  the 
femoral  vein  and  to  tlie  inner  side  of  the  same,  is  perforated,  and  its  inter- 
Bticea  are  filled  with  faL  This  part  of  the  superficial  fascia  lata  is  therefore 
called  the  cribriform  fascia.  Its  extent  is  very  variable.  The  part  of  the 
fascia  lata  located  just  below  the  point  of  entrance  of  tlie  internal  saphenous 
vein  is  of  strong  tendinous  structure.  It  forma  the  lower  edge  of  the  saphe- 
nous opening  and  has  an  oval  form  with  its  concavity  directed  upward.  This 
free  border  of  the  fas- 
cia lata  is  called  the 
falciform  process.  If 
the  cribriform  fascia 
located  above  the  ea- 
ttaoce  of  the  internal 
saphenous  vein  is  rC' 
moved,  there  b  left  a 
large,  deep  space  in 
the  form  of  an  ovul 
foeaa,  the  so-calIe<t 
fovea  ovalis.  Fem- 
oral hernia)  lie  in 
this  oval  foBsa — that 
is,  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  large  femoral 
v««els  and  above  the 
entrance  of  the  saphe- 
nous vein  (Fig.  503). 
Thej  reach  this  place 
by  protrusion  of  the 
parietal    peritonHcum 

and  the  transversalis  fascia,  in  the  region  of  Hosenm filler's  gland,  between 
the  femoral  vein  and  Ginibemat's  ligament  (Fig.  502).  A  femoral  hernia 
has,  in  addition  to  the  skin  and  the  superficial  fascia,  two  coverings:  1.  The 
cellular  tissue  that  tills  the  crural  canal.  2.  The  sheath  of  the  vessels.  The 
latter  is  also  called  fascia  propria  hemise  femoralis  (see  Fig.  50,1).  Besides 
this  usual  form,  there  are  the  following  varieties  of  femoral  hernia ; 

1.  The  incomplete  femoral  hernia,  which  occurs  when  the  hernia  remains 
inside  the  crural  canal.  This  hernia  may  descend  for  some  distance  along 
the  vein.  In  rare  cases  the  hernia  lies  in  front  of  the  vessels,  or  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery. 

3.  A  femoral  hernia  sometimes  leaves  the  crural  canal  posteriorly  and 
passes  through  the  enlarged  apertures  for  vessels  in  the  deep  layer  of  the 
fascia  lata,  covering  the  pectineus  and  the  ilio-psoas  muscles  (Vidat,  Cloqiiet). 

3.  A  femoral  hernia  may  protrude  through  the  fibres  of  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ment which  are  forced  apart. 

4  A  hernia  may  pass  through  the  internal  inguinal  fo.^sa  as  a  direct 
iuguinat  hernia  and  tlien  make  its  way  into  the  crural  canal. 
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5.  In  many  cases  an  ordinary  femoral  hernia  extends  upward  over  Pon- 
part's  li^incnt,  sr>  that  it  may  be  mistaken  for  an  inguinal  hernia. 

6.  There  is  also  a  properitoneal  femoral  hernia  analogous  to  the  proper!- 

toneal  inguinal  hpmia  (page  210,  Fig.  495),  which 
has  thus  far,  according  to  Kronlein,  been  described 
but  once.  The  femoral  hernia  here  also  lies  in  the 
abdominal  wall  in  front  of  the  peritonaeum.  Aside 
from  the  origin  given  on  page  210,  the  properito- 
neal femoral  hernia  can  sometimes  arise  also  from 
reduction  en  masse  (see  page  191)  of  an  ordinary 
femoral  hernia  (Tessier). 

7.  The  hernial  sac  lias  somcUmes  the  form  <rf 
an  hour-glass — e.  g.,  when  the  hernia  has  brokeu 
through  the  superficial  fascia  and  lies  under  the 
akin,  or  when  the  protruded  wall  of  the  crural 

„      ,  _         ,   .      .  canal  has  been  perforated. 

Fia.  W8.  — Femoral    hcmia  „     „  i    i^  ,     ■         - 

tdisKTBiDiiuitie) :  Tlie  >kin  o.    Several    femoral    hemiffi    sometimes    exist 

SmccieS'bBok  '^ho  aa-  ^'"'"''"''sously,  which  emerge  through  the  vari- 

torior  wbII  or'  the  bemiul  ous  points  of  exit  for  femoral  herni%  that  have 

we.  die  cellulw  layera,  and  i^„    mentioned    above.     Multiple  hemise  have 

the  tascio   pmpna    henmo  .,,,>. 

femnralia  bav«    beon    ru-     boen  soec  to  protrude  through  enlarged  openings 

'""*'*^-  in  the  cribriform  fascia. 

9.  Hesselbach  described  a  femoral  hernia  which 
protruded  below  the  outer  half  of  PoupHrt'a  ligament  withiu  the  lacuna 
musculorum  and  descended  along  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 

Bymptoma  and  Sia^oni  of  Femoral  Hernia. — Femoral  liemiffi  oc- 
cur most  fre'iuciitiy  among  women.  About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all 
the  cases  are  in  females.  Tliey  are  very  rare  in  children,  whereas 
inguinal  herniie  are  by  far  most  common  in  children  and  men.  The 
crural  canal  is  larger  in  women  on  account  of  tlie  broader  pelvis,  and 
its  resititance  is  lessened  by  frequent  pregnancies.  Femoral  hemise 
are  generally  of  nicidcrato  Bizc,  varying  usually  from  that  of  a  walnut 
to  that  of  a  lien's  egg,  Reldoni  larger.  The  caecum  and  the  appendix 
are  by  no  means  infrequently  present  in  femoral  hemise;  the  ovair 
ifl  also  found  oc«^a8ionally  and  very  rarely  the  bladder  (G  iiterbock, 
Ilahs,  Limz,  and  others).  Femoral  licniiic  arc  strangulated  with  com- 
parative frequency.  The  Bmall  hernia  is  often  overlooked,  and  it  sud- 
denly becomes  noticeable  in  consequence  of  acute  strangulation.  Par- 
tial entero<;eles  (Littre's  hernia)  have,  moreover,  not  infrequently  been 
observed  in  connection  with  femoral  heniiic  (nee  page  180,  Fig.  480). 
The  strangulation  of  fcmoml  hcmire  often  takes  a  very  acute  conree 
and  leads  quickly  to  gangrene  of  the  intestine. 

The  diagnosis  of  femoral  hernia  in  cnf^y  when  one  is  familiar  with 
the  above -described  anatomical  relations.  The  hernia  usually  lies  be- 
low Ponpart's  ligament,  while  inguinal  heriiioi  lie  above  it.    As  regards 
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the  differential  diagnosis  between  femoral  hernia  and  obturator  hernia 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  latter  (§  191,  page  225).  Enlarge- 
ments of  the  inguinal  glands  and  psoas  abscesses  ought  to  be  distin- 
guished without  difficulty  from  inflamed  femoral  hemise  upon  care- 
ful examination.  A  varicose  condition  of  the  saphenous  vein  at  the 
saphenous  opening  has  repeatedly  been  mistaken  for  femoral  hernia. 
A  varix  of  the  saphenous  vein  disappears  at  once  upon  pressure  on  the 
vein  below  the  saphenous  opening. 

Treatment  of  Femoral  Hernia. — Those  that  are  capable  of  reduction 
are  held  back  by  a  truss  similar  to  the  one  used  for  inguinal  hernia 
(Fig.  504).  The  pad  reaches  farther  downward,  and  forms  an  angle 
with  the  spring. 

In  case  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  taxis  is  more  difficult  be- 
cause the  hernia  is  usually  small  and  the  hernial  ring  is  less  accessible. 
Poupart's  ligament,  the  fascia  lata,  and  the  crural  canal  should  be 
relaxed  as  much  as  possible  by  flexion  and  adduction  of  the  thigh. 

When  herniotomy  is  performed  upon  a  strangulated  femoral  hernia, 
the  soft  parts  that  cover  it  should  be  divided  cautiously,  as  they  are  very 
different  in  individual  cases.  The  hernia  may  lie  directly  under  the 
skin,  when,  for  instance,  it  has  broken  through  enlarged  openings  in 
the  cribriform  fascia.  The  cutaneous  incision  is  usually  made  in  the 
longitudinal  direction  of  the  thigh  on  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral 
vein.  The  location  of  the  strangulation  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  hernia.  It  may  be  found  even  at  tho  crib- 
riform fascia  (falciform  process).  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  strangulation  lies 
deeper  in  the  vicinity  of  the  septum  crurale, 
tlirough  whose  meshes  the  hernia  passes.  Dense 
tibrous  bands  are  sometimes  found  here  at  the 
neck  of  the  sac  by  which  the  strangulation  is  ef- 
fected, and  the  division  of  these  bands  often  suf- 
fices to  render  the  reduction  of  the  hernia  pos- 
sible (Nicaise).     In  other  cases,   however,  Gim- 

X  ^1     1-  X         -o  -^^     T  X  -x     in  Flo.  504.— Tnws  for  fern- 

l)emat  s  ligament  or  Poupart  s  ligament  itself  has  oral  hemia. 

to  be  incised.  If  the  strangulation  has  taken 
place  at  the  femoral  ring,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  liberating  in- 
cision is  always  made  inward  —  that  is,  into  Gimbernat's  ligament. 
The  incision  of  Gimbemat's  ligament  can  be  dangerous  on  one  con- 
dition only — viz.,  when  the  obturator  artery  arises,  together  with  the 
inferior  epigastric,  from  the  femoral  or,  more  frequently,  from  the 
epigastric  artery  itself  and  runs  downward  in  a  curve  over  the  neck 
of  the  hernial  sac  along  and  behind  Gimbernat's  ligament  (Fig.  505, 


after   RoBer),     Under  Donnal  conditions  the  obturator  artery  ari«ei 
from  tlie  internal  iliac,  runs   forward   along  the   outer  wall   of   the 
0  pelvis  juBt  below  tbe  ilio-pectineal  line  in  tlie  loose  cellular  tissne  be- 
tween the  peritonsenni  and  the  fascia  of  tbe  obtnrator  intemus  muscK 
and  passes  through  the  obturator  canal  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
anterior  peUic  wall.     There  exists,  under  normal  conditions,  an  anas- 
tomosis between  the  pubic  branch  of  the  obtnrator  artery  and  the  epi- 
gastric artery,  and  if  this  anastomosis  is  abnormally  large,  we  have 
the  above-mentioned  anomaly  of  the 
obturator  artery.     Thus  is  explained 
also  why,  in  connection  with  the  ab- 
normal origin  of  the  obturator  from 
the  femoral  or  the  epigastric  arteiy, 
there  is  still  a  second  root  of  the 
obturator  artery   which  arises  from 
the  internal  iliac.     Both  roots  thm 
nnite  in  front  of  the  abdominal  aper- 
ture of  the  obturator  canal.     The 
above  anomaly  has  also  been  called 
corona   fnortis    on    account    of    tlje 
Fia,  fiOS. — Abnormal  oriifin  and  oouTBe  of      ■  .  ^  i         •   .  t.   . 

the  obturator  artery  eXong  Gimbcnuu'B  danger  m  case  01  herniotomy.  It  u 
liSTriEiT"""""  ■"^^  """'^"''-  the  more  dangerous  as  it  is  easily 
overlooked  on  account  of  its  con- 
cealed position.  According  to  A.  Cooper,  who  had  twenty  specimens 
showing  the  occurrence  of  tliis  variation  in  the  obturator  artery  in 
femoral  herniie,  it  occurs  once  in  every  three  cases.  The  frequency 
of  its  occurrence  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  above-mentioned  normal  anastomosis  between  the  ob- 
turator and  the  epigastric  arteries.  The  abnormal  obturator  artery 
arises,  according  to  Jatschinsky,  in  about  28*5  per  cent  of  the  cosen 
from  the  inferior  epigastric  artery,  iu  1'2  per  cent  from  the  external 
iliac,  and  in  U-4  per  cent  from  the  femoral.  The  origin  from  the 
external  iliac  artery  has  no  significance  as  regards  the  operation  of 
herniotomy. 

If  the  obturator  artery  in  its  abnormal  course  along  GimbematV 
ligament  should  be  wounded  iu  performing  herniotomy  upon  a  Btnui- 
gulatcd  femoral  hernia,  the  wound  should,  if  necessary,  be  enlar^l, 
Qimbemat's  ligament  divided,  and  the  artery  tied  in  two  places. 
In  some  cases  the  femoral  or  the  external  iliac  artery  may  have  to  l>e 
exposed,  so  as  to  iind  the  point  of  origin  of  the  epigastric  artery  and 
tie  this. 

The  division  of  CTJinbcmat's  ligament  should  therefore  always  be 
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made,  in  cases  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  more  by  pressure  with  a 
blunt-pointed  knife  and  not  with  a  cutting  stroke.  One  is  more  likely 
to  avoid  injury  of  the  artery  in  this  way  if  the  above  variation  in  its 
course  really  exists.  Injury  of  the  femoral  vein  is  also  to  be  carefully 
avoided  in  performing  herniotomy.  With  reference  to  other  locations 
of  the  strangulation  in  femoral  hemise,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
varieties  mentioned  on  page  221.  It  is  always  essential  to  expose  thor- 
oughly the  hernia  or  the  hernial  ring  without  inflicting  any  secondary 
injury. 

Grenerally  speaking,  radical  operation  upon  a  femoral  hernia  is  difRcult. 
The  larger  the  hernia,  the  more  likely  is  a  recurrence  to  follow  the  operation. 
One  must  be  careful  to  avoid  injury  of  the  femoral  vein  in  dissecting  out  the 
hernial  sac  (see  also  §  185,  page  192,  General  Technique  of  Herniotomy,  and 
S  186,  page  195,  Radical  Operation  for  Hernia).  The  methods  of  radical  opera- 
tion for  inguinal  hernia  described  on  pages  209-219  are  applicable,  in  suitable 
cases,  to  femoral  hernia  as  well.  The  following  methods  of  radical  oiieration 
upon  femoral  hernia  have  been  successfully  used :  1.  Ligation  and  removal 
of  the  hernial  sac  (Socin,  Anderegg,  Heidenthaler).  2.  Closure  of  the  hernia] 
ring  (P.  Berger,  Czemy,  Schede).  The  latter  is  performed  in  diflPerent  ways. 
The  inner  third  of  Pouparfs  ligament  is  sutured  to  the  deep  fascia  of  tlie  ad- 
ductors, or  to  the  inner  portion  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  in  an 
oblique  direction  (Billroth),  or  Poupart^s  ligament  is  sutured  to  the  fascia 
covering  the  adductors  (Czerny,  Schede),  or  the  aponeurosis  of  the  pectineus 
muscle  to  Poupart's  ligament  (P.  Berger),  or  Ginibernat  s  ligament  to  tlie 
falciform  process  (Lauenstein).  Macewen's  method  (see  pages  197,  198)  is 
also  suited  for  femoral  hemiae.  Salzer,  after  tying  off  and  removing  tlie 
hernial  sac,  made  a  short  broad  flap  from  the  pectineal  fascia,  and,  by  sutur- 
ing the  free  edge  of  this  flap  to  the  inner  third  of  Poupart's  ligament,  formed 
a  firm  fibrous  septum  crurale.  Tliis  method  is  especially  to  be  recommended 
for  large  femoral  hemiae  with  a  wide  ring.  Trendelenburg  closed  the  crural 
canal  by  means  of  a  pedunculated  flap  of  periosteum  and  bone  taken  from 
the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  or  from  the  symphysis  (see  page  198). 

Bassiui  operates  as  follows :  The  hernial  sac,  the  fascia  lata,  and  the  pec- 
tineal fascia  are  exposed  by  means  of  an  incision  just  below  and  parallel  to 
Poupart's  ligament  The  sac  and  its  neck  are  isolated  with  the  fingers  as 
high  up  as  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis ;  the  sac  is  then  opened,  its  contents  re- 
turned into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  then  twisted  on  itself,  transfixed,  and 
tied  off.  The  sac  is  now  cut  away,  the  stump  retm^ned  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  the  crural  ring  closed  by  six  or  seven  sutures.  Tlie  first  suture 
is  passed  through  Poupart's  ligament  close  to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis  and 
then  through  the  pectineal  fascia  close  to  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  os 
pubis.  The  last  three  or  four  sutures  are  passed  through  the  falciform  pro- 
cess and  the  pectineal  fascia,  the  last  being  inserted  near  the  entrance  of 
the  saphenous  vein.    The  sutures  are  then  tied  from  above  downward. 

§  191.    Obturator  Hernia  (Hernia  into  the  Foramen  Ovale). — The 
obturator  hernia  passes  through  the  aperture  at  the  upper  and  outer 
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part  of  tlie  circamforence  of  the  obturator  foramen  for  the  passage  of 
tlie  obturator  arterj  and  vein  and  tba  obturator  nerve  (Fig,  506).  Tbe 
remainder  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  closed  by  the  obturator  membrane. 
The  obturator  intemus  muscle  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  obtura- 
tor membrane  and  the  obturator  extemus  the  outer  surface.  Both 
are  covered  by  fascia.  According  to  Englisch,  who  has  collected  from 
literature  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  cases,  the  hernia  is  either  com- 
plete or  incomplete.  Tbe  complete  obturator  hernia  has,  according 
to  him,  a  varying  location— e.  g.,  between  the  internal  obtnrator 
membrane  and  the  obturator  intemus  muscle,  or  between  the  internal 
and  the  external  obturator  membranes.  If  the  hernia  protrudes  still 
farther,  it  lies  usually  in  the  inter- 
^  mediate  space,  which  is  filled  with 

fat,  between  the  obturator  membrane 
and  the  obturator  extemus  raoscle. 
From  here  the  homia  can  then  pass 
beneath  the  pectineus  muscle  and  the 
adductors.  The  hernia  is  always 
covered  by  the  last-named  muscles, 
and  its  diagnosis  is  for  this  reason 
much  more  difficult,  as  it  can  not  be 
directly  palpated.  A  reducible  ob- 
turator hernia  is  seldom  recognised 
daring  life.  If  it  becomes  strangu- 
lated, it  can  easily  be  mistaken  for 
internal  strangulation.  A  stninga- 
lated  obturator  hernia  has  also  been 
mistaken  for  a  strangulated  femoral 
hernia,  and  has  been  operated  upon  as  such.  In  fact,  the  confusion 
of  an  obturator  hernia  with  a  femoral  hernia  is  easily  possible,  as  the 
hernial  rings  arc  separated  from  one  another  only  by  the  narrow 
ranms  of  tbe  os  pubis.  A  femoral  hernia  and  an  obtnrator  hernia 
have  sometimes  been  observed  simultaneously  in  the  same  individual. 
Many  a  person  has  died  of  "internal  strangulation"  and  there  has 
l>ecn  found  at  the  autopsy  a  strangulated  and  gangrenous  obturator 
liertiia,  which  had  given  rise  to  general  peritonitis.  For  tliis  reason, 
when  there  are  syniptoras  of  internal  strangulation,  one  should  think 
of  the  possible  existence  of  an  obturator  hernia,  and,  with  reference 
to  this,  make  an  examination  per  revitim,  or,  in  case  of  a  female,  per 
vaginam,  palpating  with  tbe  other  hand  the  region  of  the  obturator 
foramen.  Ix>rinser  was  the  first  to  diagnose  in  this  way  a  strangu- 
lated obturator  hernia  in  a  living  person  and  to  operate  successfully 
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upon  it.  According  to  Romberg,  pain  radiating  toward  the  knee 
along  the  course  of  the  obturator  nerve,  in  consequence  of  pressure 
upon  the  latter,  is  present  in  case  of  strangulated  obturator  hernia ;  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  this  symptom  has  not  been  present. 
In  a  case  reported  by  Kronlein,  Romberg's  pain  was  present  to  a 
marked  degree.  No  strangulated  obturator  hernia  was  found,  how- 
ever, but  the  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  were  caused  by  acute 
suppurative  peritonitis.  In  case  of  strangulation  of  an  obturator  her- 
nia, gangrene  of  the  intestine  follows  very  quickly  in  consequence  of 
the  very  small  hernial  ring,  and  the  prognosis  is  therefore  seldom 
favourable.  Of  eleven  cases  in  which  herniotomy  was  performed 
upon  obturator  herniee,  eight,  according  to  Thiele,  terminated  fatally. 
Tliis  form  of  hernia  is  rare,  being  most  frequent  among  women, 
in  whom  the  obturator  foramen  is  larger.  Thiele  collected  from 
literature  twenty -six  cases  of  obturator  hernia.  Twenty -four  of 
these  patients  were  women.  In  one  case  observed  by  Kronlein 
and  described  in  detail  by  Bnmner,  the  uterus  was  found  in  the 
hernial  sac. 

Treatment  of  a  reducible  obturator  hernia  has,  as  said  above,  but 
seldom  been  resorted  to.  Hueter  had  a  truss  worn  with  a  pad  at- 
tached at  a  proper  angle,  which  proved  a  complete  success. 

In  performing  herniotomy  upon  a  strangulated  obturator  hernia, 
the  best  way  is  to  make  a  longitudinal  incision  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
saphenous  vein  or  between  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis  and  the  large  ves- 
sels, and  then  to  dissect  down  to  the  pectineus  muscle.  As  mentioned 
above,  the  hernia  lies  either  under  the  pectineus  and  the  adductors  or 
under  the  obturator  externus.  After  the  pectineus  muscle  has  been 
exposed  it  is  divided  either  transversely  or  longitudinally,  and,  if  the 
hernia  does  not  then  appear,  the  obturator  externus  muscle  should  also 
be  incised.  Before  dividing  the  constricting  ring,  one  should  deter- 
mine by  palpation  the  location  of  the  obturator  artery.  The  position 
of  tlie  artery  and  vein  with  reference  to  the  hernial  ring  is,  according 
to  Trelat  and  Englisch,  not  constant,  but  it  usually  lies  outside  and 
lielow  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  obturator  nerve  runs,  with  a  fair 
degree  of  constancy,  higher  up  along  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the 
obturator  foramen.  The  constricting  ring  is  best  divided  by  several 
blunt  nicks  with  a  knife  on  the  inner  side.  Of  twenty-two  patients 
upon  whom  herniotomy  was  performed,  nine,  according  to  Englisch, 
recovered  and  thirteen  died.  Of  fifty-six  patients  who  were  not 
operated  upon,  fifty-five  died. 

The  radical  operation  for  obturator-hernia  follows  the  general 
rules  given  on  pages  195-201. 


§  193.  bchiatio  Homla. — lechiatic  hernia  is  very  rare,  and  occon 
more  frequently  among  women  tlian  men.  It  is  Bometimes  congeDit&l, 
bat  ia  usually  acquired,  and 
found  among  women  from 
forty  to  fifty  years  of  ^ 
who  have  borne  childreo. 
According  to  Garr^  wlio 
tabulated  eleven  oases  of 
ischiatic  hernia,  it  may 
leave  the  pelvis  in  three 
places :  1,  Above  the  pyri- 
formis  muscle.     2.  Beiow 


linticbomia  (superior  irlutcall ;  //,  hcrnU; 
inmincle;  JV',j(reu[scLitiGnorve;  L.g.f., 
^scinlic   liKunitnt;    L.  t.  >.,  Icsxcr  »i\ero- 


Fm.  508.— lachiatic  henila  ■boot 
the  aiie  of  >  child's  bead  in  ■ 
wonum  forty  ye»rs  of  *g«. 


le  pyrifonuis  luUBcLe  imd  ll 


>r  gluteal  below 


the  name,  and  above  the  great  sacro-aciatic  ligament.  3.  Through  the 
leaser  sacro-8<uatic  foramen.  Garrc  proposes  calling  only  the  last-named 
hemia  an  iscliiatic  hernia,  and  designating  the  first  two  the  superior 
gluteal  and  the  inferior  glnteal  hemiEB.  Of  these  three  forms,  the 
ischiatic  henaa  would  be  the  most  rare  and  the  superior  gluteal  hemia 
the  most  common.  The  superior  gluteal  artery  lies  behind  the  supe- 
rior gluteal  hernia,  and,  taking  the  same  course,  runs  forward  in  a 
curve  along  the  upper  border  of  the  hemia  (Fig.  507).  The  contents 
of  the  hernia  are  chiefly  intestine,  the  ovary  also  being  sometimes  found 
in  it.  According  to  Garrc,  only  tlic  right  ovary  has  as  yet  been  found 
as  contents  of  a  right  superior  gluteal  hemia.  The  size  of  the  hernial 
tumour  is  usually  insignificant,  so  tliat  it  is  not  at  all  visible  fn>m 
without.     In  very  exceptional  cases  large  tumours  have  been  observed, 
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•8  repreflented,  for  example,  in  Fig.  508,  after  Croasle.  Large  hernial 
tnmoars  in  this  region  are  nsnally  perineal  hemiie,  which  have  often 
been  erroneously  described  as  ischiatic  hemiee.  The  hernia  ie  covered 
by  the  glnteeue-maidmuB  mnscle.  Spinal  abecesBes  and  anenrisme  of 
the  eaperior  glnteal  artery  might  have  to  be  considered  iu  the  differen- 
tial diagnoeiB  of  an  ischiadc  hernia.  A  rectal  examination  ehonld  never 
be  omitted.  An  abdominal  belt  with  elastic  straps  makes  a  good  truss, 
little  is  known  concerning  strangnlation  of  an  ischiatic  hernia.  In 
performing  herniotomy  for  a  strangulated  ischiatic  hernia,  the  best  way 
wonld  be,  in  case  of  a  superior  gluteal  hernia,  for  instance,  to  work 
ooe's  way  in  pamllel  to  the  posterior  lower  bonier  of  the  glutfeus- 
mazimiis  mDsole,  between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  coc- 
cyx, then  to  incise  the  border  of  the  mnscle  named,  and  thus  expose  the 
hernial  tnmonr.  In  enlarging  the  hernial  ring,  one  would  need  to  re- 
member that  the  superior  gluteal  artery  lies  behiud  the  superior  gluteal 
hernia,  and  on  its  upper  border.  If  a  superior  gluteal  hernia  should 
not  be  found,  one  would  expose  the  lower  border  of  the  pyriformis 
ronacle  or  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen.  A  radical  operation  should 
be  performed,  in  suitable  cases,  tu  the  way  descnbed  on  page  195-201. 
%  193.  Perineal  Hernia  (BMrfr-teotal  or  laohio-ieotal  Hernia). — Of  the 
three  deeignatione  given,  iscliio-rectal  hernia  is  the  best,  I>ecause  it  in- 
dicates most  precisely  the  place  of  its  exit — viz.,  the  ischio-rectal  fossa, 

between  the  levator-  

ani  muscle   and   the  r''>-._  ^_'' 

tuberosity  of  the  is-  ''t,|,    "^QyO*-^ 

chlutn.     The  hernia  ^M** 

passes    between    the 

fibres  of  the  levator- 

ani  mnscle  into  the 

ischio  -  rectal     fossa, 

and  lies  between  the 

tuberosity    and    the 

anas  (Fig.   509),  or 

more  posteriorly  be- 

, .,.„  ...K, -t^       Fio.  609.— Pcrined  horaia:    /,  livuior  mii;   ;.',  internal  radio 

tween  the  tuberosity  antri-]  iy;hcraio. 

and  the  coccyx.    In 

women  the  hernia  may  extend  farther  forward  toward  the  labia  and 
into  them  (so-called  posterior  or  lower  labial  heniia,  as  opposed  to  the 
anterior  upper  labial  hernia  coming  from  the  inguinal  caiml).  Little 
or  nothing  is  known  regarding  the  clinical  behaviour  of  tbin  extremely 
rare  hernia  or  regarding  its  strangulation.  An  alidominal  belt  with 
elastic  straps  would  here  also  be  proper  as  a  truss.     A  radical  opera- 
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tion  should  be  undertaken,  in  suitable  eases,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  methods  described  on  pages  195-201. 

For  rectal  hernia  complicating  prolapse  of  the  rectum,  see  §  177, 
pp.  159,  160. 

A  vaginal  hernia  (colpocele)  is  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with 
prolapse  of  the  anterior,  less  often  of  the  posterior,  vaginal  wall.  In  place  of 
the  intestine,  tlie  bladder  or  the  posterior  wall  of  the  rectum  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  liernia  (cystocele  and  rectocele  vaginalis ;  see  Surgery  of  the 
Female  Generative  Organs).  The  hernial  tumoiu*  protruding  into  the  vagina 
can  usually  be  held  back  by  a  pessary.  The  prolapse  of  the  vagina  should 
be  treated,  when  possible,  by  an  operation,  the  technique  of  which  we  shall 
describe  more  fully  in  connection  with  the  surgery  of  the  female  generative 
organs.  In  operating  upon  a  prolapse  of  the  vagina  or  the  rectum,  one  should 
always  think  of  the  possible  presence  of  such  a  hernia,  and  make  a  careful 
examination  accordingly. 

Ebner  and  Zuckerkandl  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  all  hernia?  ap- 
pearing at  the  lower  pelvic  outlet  are  conditioned  primarily  upon  a  descent 
of  the  peritonaeum  between  the  rectum  and  the  uterus  or  the  bladder,  in  the 
form  of  a  diverticulum,  and  that  this  protrusion  of  the  peritonaeum  can  not 
take  place  mechanically  or  as  the  result  of  traumatisms,  but  must  have  ex- 
isted previously. 

§  194r.  Internal  Hemiee. — The  so-called  internal  hemiae  include 
chiefly  the  diaphragmatic  hernia  and  the  retroperitoneal  or  intraperi- 
toneal hernia. 

We  have  already  mentioned  diaphragmatic  hernia  in  vol.  ii,  §  124, 
page  691,  in  connection  with  injuries  of  the  diaphragm,  and  we  there 
stated  that  those  arising  from  injuries — e.  g.,  from  ruptures  or  wounds 
of  the  same — have  no  sac,  and  are  therefore  not  genuine  hernias.  In 
fact,  a  large  majority  of  so-called  diaphragmatic  hemiae  are  merely  dis- 
placements of  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  into  the  pleural  cavity 
without  a  hernial  sac.  Of  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  diaphrag- 
matic hernia?,  two  hundred  and  forty-eight,  according  to  Larcher,  had 
no  sac.  In  congenital  herniae,  moreover,  there  is  but  seldom  a  sac 
Out  of  eighty  cases  collected  by  Bohn,  a  hernial  sac  was  proved  to  exist 
in  but  fourteen.  In  the  cases  of,  we  will  say,  genuine  diaphragmatic 
hernia  the  hernia  protrudes  into  the  pleural  cavity  through  the  thin 
int^nnuscular  clefts  consisting  of  pleura  and  peritonaeum,  which  were 
described  in  vol.  ii,  §  124,  pages  ()89-091.  Diaphragmatic  hemiae,  with 
or  without  a  hernial  sac,  occur  most  freciuently  on  the  left  side  of  the 
diaphragm,  because  their  development  on  the  right  side  is  made  difficult 
or  prevented  by  the  presence  of  the  liver.  Of  forty-two  cases,  thirty- 
seven,  according  to  Popp,  were  on  the  left  side  and  only  five  on  the 
right.  The  hernial  ring  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  dia- 
phragm, most  commonly,  however,  at  one  of  the  thin  intermuscular 
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cleft8  which  I  have  described,  and  also  at  an  enlarged  normal  opening 
iu  the  diaphragm,  particularly  the  one  for  the  oesophagus. 

The  contents  of  diaphragmatic  hemise  consist  most  commonly  of 
the  stomach,  transverse  colon,  small  intestine,  sometimes  also  of  the 
spleen,  and  in  the  rarer  hernise  on  the  right  side  of  the  liver.  The 
chief  clinical  symptom  of  a  diaphragmatic  hernia  is  more  or  less 
pronounced  pneumothorax,  varying  according  to  the  amount  of  in- 
testine that  has  entered  the  pleural  cavity.  The  varying  pitch  of  tlie 
percussion  note,  depending  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  stomach  and 
the  intestines  are  tilled  with  gas,  as  well  as  upon  changes  of  position  of 
the  organs  named  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  is  characteristic  of  diaphragmat- 
ic hernia.  Digestive  disturbances  usually  exist.  The  share  taken  by 
the  stomach  and  the  colon  in  the  formation  of  the  hernia  can  be  deter- 
mined by  artificially  filling  the  stomach  with  water  or  air  through  the 
mouth  and  the  colon  tlirough  the  rectum  (Leichtenstem).  The  more 
abdominal  viscera  there  are  inside  the  pleural  cavity,  the  more  are  res- 
piration and  the  action  of  the  heart  impeded.  Diaphragmatic  hemise 
are  sometimes  very  large,  however,  so  that  they  contain  most  of  the 
digestive  tract  and  spleen,  and  still  the  discomfort  may  be  compara- 
tively slight.  Large  diaphragmatic  hemiae  have  been  found  at  the 
autopsy  of  persons  who  had  manifested  no  corresponding  disturbances 
during  life.  Death  not  infrequently  follows  suddenly  in  consequence 
of  strangulation  and  gangrene  of  some  part  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract.  These  strangulations  are  usually  first  discovered  at  the  autopsy. 
If,  after  perforation  of  the  intestine,  a  circumscribed  fsBcal  abscess  is 
fonned,  which  is  shut  off  on  all  sides  by  adhesions  of  the  abdominal 
organs  or  the  peritonaeum,  recovery  is  possible,  especially  after  incision 
and  drainage  of  the  abscess.  Rupture  of  a  faecal  abscess  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  or  gangrene  of  the  strangulated  gastric  or  intestinal 
wall,  may,  if  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  shut  off  by  adhesions,  result 
merely  in  an  empyema  (thoraco-intestinal  or  thoraco-gastric  fistula).  I 
cured  such  a  case  by  thoracotomy. 

Surgical  treatment  of  diaphragmatic  hemiae  comes  chiefly  under 
consideration  in  case  of  their  strangulation.  If  symptoms  of  so-called 
internal  strangulation  appear,  one  should  consider  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  a  diaphragmatic  hernia.  Moreover,  a  careful  exami- 
nation should  always  be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  an  external 
hernia  exists.  In  doing  this,  one  should  also  have  in  mind  the  very 
rare  forms  of  hernia  (obturator  hernia,  ischiatic  hernia,  perineal  hernia, 
etc.).  In  case  of  internal  strangulation,  the  attempt  should  be  made, 
after  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  been  opened,  to  find  the  point  of  stran- 
gulation.    Unfortunately,  this  is  often  easier  said  than  done,  and  in 
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many  cases  the  place  io  qneBtioD  has  not  been  found  at  all  (see  aim 
§  168,  page  111  S.,  Internal  Strangulation).  NanmanD  had  a  case  ol 
strangulated  diaphragmatic  hernia  in  which  he  was  unable  to  replace 
the  stomach  and  the  intestines  after  laparotomy,  in  spite  of  having  ea- 
larged  the  hernial  ring.  This  was  due  to  the  n^ative  pressore  in  the 
pleural  cavity.  Naumann,  therefore,  recommends  that  laparotomy  be 
supplemented  by  opening  the  pleural  cavity  through  an  intercostal 
space,  in  order  to  overcome  the  negative  pressure  in  the  pleural  cavity. 
It  is  simpler,  in  case  tlie  diagnosis  is  not  in  doubt,  to  reduce  the  hemii 
from  within  the  thoracic  cavity  (Postenipski  and  others).  One  can 
then,  after  reposition  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  close  the  opening  in 
the  diaphragm  from  within  the  thoracic  cavity  by  suture,  or  by  pUstic 
flaps  of  soft  parts  and  bone  taken  from  the  thoracic  wall  (Poetempeki, 
Manara,  Rieolfi,  De  Nicola).  A  simitar  course  may  be  porsned  in 
case  of  a  fresh,  traumatic,  diaphragmatic  her- 
nia with  an  open  wound.  The  attempt  bat 
also  lieen  made  in  suitable  cases  of  strangu- 
lated diaphragmatic  hernia  to  accomplish  re- 
duction by  introducing  the  hand  into  the  rec- 
tum (after  Nuesbaum),  a  method  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  recommended. 

Intraperitoneal  or  Betroperitoneal  Eemia. 
— We  became  familiar  with  intraperitoneal 
hemiee  or  internal  hemis  proper  in  dealinf; 
with  internal  strangulation  (§  168,  page  115), 
and  we  saw  tliat  these  hemiee  are  really  dis- 
placements of  the  viscera,  almost  always  of 
the  intestine,  into  normal  or  abnormal  pouches 
or  fossse  of  the  peritonaeum,  or  through  de- 
fects or  tears  in  the  peritoneeum  and  mesen- 
tery. Tlie  lesser  peritoneal  cavity  is  one  of 
tlie  ctth-de-sac  which  gives  occasion  to  the 
^nJiiiii'^  development  of  an  internal  hernia  (hertus 
Tu"Vd'fluxui^''""'  ''  *'  *'^  '""^  "-''^  foramen  of  Winslow).  Internal  her- 
nite  are  found  most  frequently  in  the  fossa 
duodeno -jejunal is,  which  is  located  at  the  lieginning  of  the  mesentery 
and  the  small  intestine  upon  the  UkHcs  of  the  vertebrse;  also  in  the 
snbcsecal  fossa  at  the  inner  Bide  of  the  cie<'nm,  and,  Anally,  in  the  fossa 
intersigmoidalis  at  the  untler  surface  of  the  meeocoion  and  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  The  hernia  of  the  fos-iia  duodeno- jejnualis  was  first  described 
by  Trcitz  as  a  retrojieritoneal  hernia.  It  may  be  very  large  and  con- 
tain, for  iusfcmce,  the  greater  part  of  the  small  intestine  (Fig.  510). 
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Treitz  deserves  the  credit  of  having  first  shown  that  the  sac  of  a  retro- 
peritoneal hernia  bears  a  connection  to  the  normal  folds  and  fossae 
of  the  peritonsenm  near  the  duodenum,  the  ceecum,  and  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  T.  Jonnesco  has  recently  written  a  very  thorough  monograph 
on  retroperitoneal  hemi®  (Paris,  G.  Steinheil,  304  pages  with  74  wood- 
cuts, 1890),  and  has  tabulated  sixty-four  duodenal  hemise,  twelve  peri- 
cecal hemise,  three  intersigmoidal  hemise,  and  eight  hemise  into  the 
foramen  of  Winslow. 

Internal  hemise  are  the  subject  of  surgical  treatment  only  when 
they  become  strangulated.  For  the  symptomatology  and  the  treat- 
ment of  internal  strangulation  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  168.  Lapa- 
rotomy alone  can  come  under  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
strangulation  (see  §  168,  page  119).  A  case  of  strangulated  retroperi- 
toneal hernia  which  was  cured  by  an  operation  was  recently  reported 
by  Sonnenburg. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

SURGERY    OF   THE    KIDNEY    AND   URETER, 

Examination  of  the  kidney. — Anomalies. — Floating  kidney. — Xephrorrhaphy  (nephro- 
pexy).— Extirpation  of  a  floating  kidney. — For  injuries,  see  §§  155.  156. — Inflam- 
matory processes  of  the  kidney,  the  suprarenal  capsule,  and  the  ureter. — Suppu- 
rative inflammation  of  the  kidney,  the  pelvis,  and  the  surroundings  of  the  kid- 
ney (pyonephritis,  pyelitis,  pyelonephritis,  perinephritis,  ureteritis). — Tuberculosis 
and  syphilis  of  the  kidney. — Calculi  in  the  kidney  and  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
(nephrolithiasis). — Flydronephrosis. — Renal  colic. — Nephralgia. — Tumours. — Ani- 
mal parasites  (echinococcus,  etc.). — Aneurisms. — Pathology  of  the  urine,  with 
reference  to  surgical  diseases  of  the  urinary  apparatus. — Catheterization  and  te.m- 
porary  occlusion  of  the  ureter. — Incision  of  the  ureter  (ureterotomy). — Resection 
of  the  ureter. — Implantation  of  the  ureter  into  the  bladder  and  intestine. — FistuUp 
of  the  ureter  (see  j^  256). — Formation  of  an  artiflcial  flstula  of  the  ureter  in  the 
abdominal  wall. — Nephrotomy. — Nephrectomy. — Consequences  of  nephrectomy.— 
Partial  nephrectomy. 

§  195.  Great  progress  lias  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  surgery 
of  the  kidney.  To  G.  Simon  belongs  the  special  merit  of  having  been 
the  first  to  advance  very  CBsentially  the  surgical  treatment  of  kidney 
diseases,  and  it  was  he  wlio  performed  the  first  nephrectomy.  Of  late 
years  renal  surgery  has  been  more  and  more  developed  by  numerous 
German,  EngHsh,  and  French  surgeons.  Of  the  latest  works,  those 
of  Morris,  Bruce  Clarke,  Knowsley  Thornton,  Brodeur,  Newmaim, 
Guyon,  Le  Dentu,  Giiterbock,  and  others  deserve  especially  to  be 
mentioned. 

Examination  of  the  Slidney. — The  kidneys  are  situated  behind  the  perito- 
naeum on  each  .side  of  tlie  spinal  column.  The  examination  consists  in  in- 
spection of  the  kidney  region,  percussion,  and  palpation  in  the  lateral  p08i- 
tion  (J.  Israel),  and  bimanual  palpation  in  tlie  dorsal  position.  The  so-called 
hallottement  renal  (Guyon)  is  also  serviceable — that  is,  with  the  patient  on 
his  back,  sbort  impulses  are  imi>arte<l  to  the  lumbar  rep^ion  by  the  hand  un- 
derneath, wher(^by  the  kidney  is  lifted  with  a  bound  toward  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall.  If  the  patient  is  under  an  aniesthetic  and  has  a  thin,  re- 
laxed abdominal  wall,  and  if  the  intestines  are  empty,  a  normal  kidney  can 
sometimes?  bo  felt  in  the  lumbar  roffion  behind  the  free  border  of  the  ribs. 
The  examination  of  the  kidney  by  an  exploratory  puncture  should  also  be 
mentioned,  and  finally  exposure  of  the  kidney  from  the  lumbar  re^on,  and 
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less  often  by  laparotomy.  The  intraperitoneal  examination  of  the  kidney 
has  a  certain  advantage  over  the  extraperitoneal  lumbar  incision  only  when 
it  is  essential  to  determine  the  presence  of  both  kidneys,  or  when  the  loca- 
tion of  the  diseased  kidney  can  not  be  made  out  with  certainty.  The  ex- 
ploratory lumbar  incision  should  be  made  more  frequently  than  has  been 
the  case  liitherto,  and  the  earjier  it  is  done  the  more  useful  and  the  less 
dangerous  it  is. 

Regarding  the  examination  of  the  urine  and  catheterization  of  the  ureters, 
see  5  200,  page  261,  and  §  201,  page  267. 

It  is  a  fact  of  practical  importance  that  a  reflux  of  the  contents  of  the 
bladder  into  the  ureters  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  takes  place  not  only 
when  the  bladder  is  injected,  but  also  in  case  of  artificial  retention  (Lewin, 
€k>ldschmidt,  Guyon).  Tliis  explains  the  occasional  injurious  effects  of 
iirigation  of  the  bladder  in  case  of  suppurative  or  tubercular  cystitis,  the  de- 
Telopment  of  pyelitis  in  the  course  of  a  cystitis,  etc.  Such  a  reflux  from 
the  bladder  into  the  ureter  is  probably,  however,  of  rare  occurrence  in  man, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ureter,  which  passes  obliquely  through  the  blad- 
der wall,  is  compressed  by  the  strong  muscles  of  the  bladder,  which  surround 
the  orifices  of  the  ureters  like  a  sling  (Guyon). 

Axumudiea — Congenital  absence  of  one  or  both  kidneys  has  been  repeat- 
edly observed.  Both  kidneys  are  occasionally  absent  in  extreme  stillborn 
monstrosities.  The  absence  of  one  kidney  in  otherwise  normal  infants  is 
rare,  the  left  being  more  frequently  absent  than  the  right  The  other  kidney 
is  usually  hypertrophied  in  such  cases,  and  as  a  rule  assumes  sufficiently  the 
function  of  the  absent  kidney.  Absence  of  the  kidney  on  one  side  occurs 
when  the  growth  of  the  renal  duct  from  the  Wolffian  duct  has  been  in  some 
way  interfered  with. 

In  some  cases  but  one  kidney  is  apparently  present,  because  the  two  are 
joined  together  in  the  form,  most  frequently,  of  the  so-called  horseshoe  kid- 
ney. The  latter  may  be  conditioned  upon  the  fact  that  the  ends  of  the  renal 
ducts  which  are  growing  upward  unite  too  early  or  that  the  upward  growth 
of  the  two  renal  ducts  is  retarded.  In  the  horseshoe  kidney  the  two  kid- 
neys are  joined  together  by  means  of  connective  tissue  or  kidney  substance, 
usually  at  their  lower  end,  sometimes  also  at  their  upper  end.  The  two  kid- 
neys sometimes,  instead  of  having  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  coalesce  in  the 
middle  or  throughout  their  entire  extent  The  fused  kidneys  lie  in  the  mid- 
dle line  in  front  of  the  spinal  column,  usually  in  the  region  of  the  promon- 
tory, less  often  on  one  side  of  the  spine.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  likewise 
single  or  double,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  kidneys  are  joined,  and 
there  may  be  one,  two,  or  even  three  or  four  ureters.  The  origin  and  the 
entrance  of  the  renal  vessels  are  likewise  changed. 

Congenital  unilateral  atrophy  of  a  kidney  is  sometimes  observed  in  con- 
sequence of  defective  growth  of  the  renal  duct  from  the  Wolffian  duct,  or  in 
consequence  of  intra-uterine  inflammations.  The  atrophy  may  be  so  extreme 
that  there  are  but  slight  traces  of  gland  tissue. 

The  foetal  fissures  of  the  kidney  are  sometimes  preserved — that  is,  the  kid- 
ney remains  distinctly  lobulated.  These  fissures  may  pass  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  organ,  in  which  case  there  are  completely  separated  segments 
of  the  kidney.    These  strayed  or  completely  separated  portions  of  kidney  sub- 
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stauce  not  infrequently  ^ve  rise  to  the  development  of  tumours.    The  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  or  more  parts. 

Congenital  cystic  degeneration  of  a  kidney  results  from  an  impeded  escape 
of  urine — e.  g.,  from  obliteration  of  the  ureter,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the 
papillse  or  the  pyramids  (Virchow),  and  also,  probably,  from  a  primary  mal- 
formation. Very  large  cysts  (hydronephrosis)  may  arise,  especially  when 
the  flow  of  urine  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  impeded,  so  that  they  be- 
come an  obstacle  to  delivery  (see  §  198,  page  252,  and  §  199,  page  256,  Hydro- 
nephrosis, Tumours,  Cysts).  Congenital  abnormal  location  of  one  or  both 
kidneys  sometimes  occurs.  This  congenital  **  floating  kidney  "  is  found  most 
frequently  on  the  left  side,  and  the  involved  kidney  is  usually  displaced 
toward  the  median  line  or  downward  into  the  region  of  the  sacrum,  for 
example.  The  acquired  floating  kidney,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak 
more  fully,  is  much  more  frequent 

Of  the  above-mentioned  malformations  of  the  kidneys,  various  ones  may 
be  fatal,  especially,  for  example,  when  there  is  only  one  kidney  capable  of 
performing  its  function  and  this  becomes  diseased.  In  the  same  way  very 
speedy  death  from  uraemia  has  sometimes  been  seen  to  follow  the  extirpation 
of  a  kidney,  and  the  autopsy  has  then  revealed  absence  or  extreme  congenital 
or  acquired  atrophy  of  the  other  kidney.  Horseshoe  kidneys  have  also  been 
extirpated  without  being  recognised  beforehand. 

The  malformations  of  the  ureter  sometimes  consist  in  the  already-men- 
tioned congenital  occlusion  of  the  same  with  secondary  congenital  hydro- 
nephrosis in  consequence  of  accumulation  of  urine  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
In  other  cases  the  ureter  is  abnormally  small  or  defective,  ending  blindly 
below,  for  instance.  Several  ureters — two  or  three,  for  example — are  found 
in  cases  where  there  are  also  two  or  three  pelves  of  the  kidney.  The  ureters 
then  usually  unite  into  a  single  one  farther  down,  or  they  may  remain  entirely 
distinct  from  one  another,  so  that  each  empties  independently  into  the  blad- 
der. The  orifice  of  the  upper  or  the  lower  end  of  the  ureter  may  be  abnor- 
mally situated. 

The  anomalies  in  the  location  of  the  orifice  of  the  ureter  have  received 
careful  study  of  late  by  Schwarz  and  Wolfler.  Schwarz  collected  sixty-eight 
cases  from  literature.  In  consequence  of  disturbances  in  development,  a  nor- 
mal or  supernumerary  ureter  may,  in  the  male,  open  into  or  terminate  blindly 
in  any  of  those  organs  which,  like  the  ureter,  arise  from  the  Wolffian  duct — 
i.  e.,  into  the  seminal  vesicles  and  the  vas  deferens  and  by  way  of  the  ejacu- 
latory  duct  into  the  urethra.  In  the  female,  Gartner  s  canals  are  the  remains 
of  the  Wolffian  duct,  and  the  ureter  can  likewise  empty  into  or  terminate 
blindly  in  these,  also  into  the  organs  tliat  originate  from  Miiller's  duct — viz., 
the  uterus  and  vagina — and,  furthermore,  into  the  urethra  and  vestibulum. 
The  chief  importance  attaches  to  tliose  cases  in  which  the  ureter  ends  blindly, 
giving  rise  to  hydronephrosis  of  the  kidney  in  question  and  a  cystic  tumour 
in  the  region  of  the  blind  end  of  the  ureter. 

Anomalies  of  the  Suprarenal  Capsules.— Defective  development  or  com- 
plete absence  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  occurs  particularly  in  hemicephalus. 
According  to  Weigort,  this  defective  development  is  due  to  an  abnormality 
of  the  upper  cervical  ganglion. 

Supernumerary  suprartMial  capsules  are  sometimes  found  in  the  vicinity 
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of  the  kidneys  or  at  some  distance  from  them — e.  g.,  in  the  broad  ligament. 
This  fact  is  of  practical  importance,  as  such  supernumerary  suprarenal  cap- 
sules sometimes  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  tumours  (Grawitz). 

Floating  Kidney. — Floating  kidney  is  a  rather  frequent  affection, 
particularly  among  women  of  the  working  classes.  It  sometimes  arises 
suddenly  in  consequence  of  an  injury,  but  as  a  rule  develops  gradually, 
in  consequence  of  increasing  relaxation  of  the  perirenal  tissues,  espe- 
cially of  the  peritonseum.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  right  kid- 
ney is  the  one  affected.  The  displaced  kidney  lies  most  frequently  in 
the  hypogastric  region.  That  the  right  kidney  should  be  much  more 
frequently  affected  is  to  be  explained  in  several  ways.  The  left  kidney 
is,  as  Landau  and  others  have  stated,  more  firmly  fixed  than  the  right, 
generally  speaking,  especially  to  the  pancreas,  and  its  vessels  are  shorter. 
The  ascending  mesocolon  is  more  relaxed  and  does  not  extend  upward 
as  bigh  as  the  descending.  The  impaction  of  fseces  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  the  ascending  colon  causes  a  stretching  and  relaxation  of  the 
peritonaeum  on  the  right  side  and  of  the  ascending  mesocolon  ;  but  it 
is  chiefly  the  pressure  of  the  liver  upon  the  right  kidney  which  explains 
the  greater  frequency  of  floating  kidney  on  the  right  side.  The  left 
kidney  does  not  support  any  large  viscus.  All  diseases  of  the  liver 
which  lead  to  its  enlargement  play,  in  my  opinion,  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  floating  kidney  upon  the  right  side.  If  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  occurs,  whether  it  be  temporary  or  permanent,  the 
right  kidney  is  forced  farther  and  farther  downward,  corresponding  to 
the  weight  of  the  liver.  Thus  is  explained  the  so  frequent  simultane- 
ous occurrence  of  floating  kidney  upon  the  right  side  in  connection  with 
biliary  obstruction  and  gallstones  with  corres])onding  enlargement  of  the 
liver.  Floating  kidney  arises  also  from  too  tight  lacing,  because  here 
also  the  right  kidney  is  forced  downward  by  the  pressure  of  the  liver. 
Konig  observed  a  floating  kidney  as  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  a 
tumour  which  had  developed  between  the  upper  border  of  the  kidney 
and  tbe  diaphragm.  Of  other  causes  all  those  factors  are  to  be  men- 
tioned which  lead  to  a  stretching  of  the  peritoufleum,  especially  frequent 
pregnancy.  As  a  result  of  the  increasing  displacement  of  the  kidney 
downward,  the  peritonseum  is  invaginated  and  stretched  and  the  renal 
vessels  are  lengthened.  Floating  kidneys  are  sometimes  rotated  in 
such  a  way  that  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  directed  upward.  I  believe, 
in  fact,  that  this  position  of  a  floating  kidney  is  the  more  frequent, 
because  the  hilum  of  the  kidney  is  firmly  held  by  the  vessels.  This 
rotation  of  the  kidney  may  attain  such  a  degree  that  disturbances  of 
circulation  ensue  and  the  passage  of  the  urine  is  interfered  with  by 
twisting  of  the  ureter.     In  this  case  hydronephrosis  results. 
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The  disturbances  attending  a  floating  kidney  are  sometimes  very 
slight,  and  then  again  so  marked  that  every  enjoyment  in  life  is  inter- 
fered with,  and  the  patient  urgently  seeks  relief.  Patients  complain 
particularly  of  constipation  and  digestive  disturbances  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  the  kidney  upon  the  ascending  colon,  of  sharp  paiiu 
in  the  stretched  peritonseum,  and  of  all  sorts  of  nervous  symptoms. 
The  pain  sometimes  becomes  very  severe,  and  often  comes  in  parox- 
ysms like  renal  colic.  The  entire  peritonaeum  is  tender  in  such  cases, 
the  patient  is  strikingly  weak,  and  there  are  often  rigour  and  fever. 
All  these  symptoms  have  been  especially  observed  in  connection  with 
the  so-called  "  strangulation  of  a  floating  kidney  "  (Dietl).  They  prob- 
ably attend  particularly  the  rotation  of  the  kidney  with  twisting  of  the 
ureter.  If  the  ureter  becomes  permanently  twisted,  gradually  increas- 
ing hydronephrosis  ensues  (see  page  252).  In  one  case  of  floating  kid- 
ney I  found  several  calculi  which  had  caused  very  severe  renal  colic 
Suppurative  inflammations  of  the  kidney  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
sometimes  occur  in  consequence  of  microbic  infection,  especially  in 
case  of  torsion  of  the  ureter.  The  pain  in  floating  kidney  is  most 
severe  when  patients  walk  or  stand  or  are  at  work,  so  that  in  severe 
cases  they  are  usually  compelled  to  lie. 

The  dia^osis  of  a  floating  kidney  is  sometimes  easy,  as  one  can  feel  the 
cliaracteristic  form  of  the  kidney  through  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  hypo- 
gastric region.  The  kidney  is  usually  very  movable,  and  can  easily  be  dis- 
placed, particularly  in  an  upward  direction.  In  other  cases,  however,  the 
diagnosis  can  only  be  made  with  certainty  after  the  overlying  intestines 
have  been  emptied  by  cathartics,  and  when  the  patient  is  under  the  influence 
of  an  ana\sthetic.  When  an  ana?sthetic  is  used  one  can  often  ascertain  that 
tlie  region  of  the  kidney  below  and  behind  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  is 
strikingly  empty.  Patients  with  a  floating  kidney  not  infrequently  go.  how- 
ever, from  one  physician  to  another,  and  the  trouble  is  not  discovered.  I 
performed  nephrorrhaphy  for  floating  kidney  in  the  case  of  a  woman  upon 
whom  laparotomy  had  been  performed  by  a  foreign  gynaKiologist  of  reputa- 
tion for  a  supposed  ovarian  cyst.  The  diagnosed  tumour  of  the  ovary  was 
not  found,  however,  nor  was  the  floating  kidney  discovered. 

Treatment  of  Floating  Slidney. — The  pain  attending  a  movable  kid- 
ney is  sometimes  so  slight  that  special  treatment  is  unnecessary,  or,  at 
any  rate,  nothing  more  is  required  than  the  use  of  a  trusslike  abdomi- 
nal bandage  for  the  ])urpo8e  of  pushing  the  displaced  kidney  upward. 
Schatz's  bandage  is  strongly  to  be  recommended — that  is,  a  pad 
which  is  oval  in  the  transverse  direction  and  concave  is  applied  above 
the  symphysis  and  held  in  ]>lace  hv  two  springs  running  about  the  pel- 
vis to  a  pad  over  the  sacrum.  The  entire  contents  of  the  abdomen  are 
supported  by  this  bandage.     In  all  cases  in  which  there  is  great  pain, 
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and  bandages  are  of  no  avail,  nephrorrhaphy  (nephropexy)  should  be 
performed — that  is,  fixation  of  the  kidney  in  its  normal  position  by 
suture.  I  have  performed  nephrorrhaphy  sixteen  times.  I  performed 
it  upon  one  female  patient  on  both  sides.  Primary  union  was  secured 
in  all  cases,  and  I  therefore  look  upon  the  operation  as  free  from  dan- 
ger. The  results  were  thoroughly  satisfactory.  A  permanent  cure 
was  obtained  in  ten  cases,  as  was  proved  by  an  examination  of  the 
patients  from  one  to  three  years  after  the  operation.  The  condition 
revealed  by  the  autopsy  of  a  patient  who  died  of  an  intercurrent  dis- 
ease six  weeks  after  the  performance  of  nephrorrhaphy  is  of  interest. 
The  kidney  was  so  firmly  adherent  in  its  normal  place  that  a  recur-' 
renee  would  surely  not  have  occurred  in  this  case.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience, therefore,  I  can  recommend  this  operation  most  warmly. 

The  technique  of  nephrorrhaphy,  as  I  am  accustomed  to  perform 
it,  is  as  follows:  The  operation  is,  of  course,  undertaken  with  the 
strictest  observance  of  antiseptic  precautions.  The  patient  lies  in  a 
lateral  position  upon  the  sound  side.  The  skin  incision,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  centimetres  in  length,  runs,  as  for  nephrectomy,  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  muscle  from  the  twelfth  rib  perpen- 
dicularly downward  nearly  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  After  division  of 
the  skin  and  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle  the  anterior  and  then  the  pos- 
terior layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  are  divided,  and  the  muscle  is  retracted 
inward  toward  the  spinal  column.  The  lumbar  artery  is  cut  between 
two  ligatures,  and  the  nerve  accompanying  it  is  pushed  to  one  side.  The 
quadratus  lumborum  muscle  is  then  divided  in  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion of  the  wound,  likewise  the  transversalis  fascia  or  the  fibrous  layer 
of  the  peritonaeum,  until  the  latter  and  the  perinephric  fat  appear. 
The  kidney  is  now  pushed  by  an  assistant  from  below  upward  into  its 
normal  place  under  the  twelfth  or  under  the  tenth  or  eleventh  rib,  and 
the  operator  sutures  it  here  with  catgut  and  silk.  I  usually  insert  two 
sutures  of  silk  and  two  of  catgut,  two  passing  through  the  substance  of 
the  kidney  and  two  through  the  adipose  capsule  or  through  the  de- 
tached fibrous  capsule.  One  silk  suture  and  one  catgut  suture  take  in 
on  one  side  of  the  wound  the  edge  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  muscle,  and  are 
here  tied.  1  carry  the  other  two  sutures,  one  of  silk  and  one  of  catgut, 
through  the  fascia  transversalis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wound.  In 
this  way  the  kidney  itself,  as  well  as  the  enveloping  capsule,  is  fixed 
on  each  side  to  the  deeper  layers  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  by  a  cat- 
gut and  a  silk  suture.  I  have  never  seen  any  harm  arise  from  the  two 
sutures  of  catgut  or  silk  inserted  through  the  substance  of  the  kidney. 
I  also  insert  a  suture  through  the  lower  end  of  the  kidney.  Then  fol- 
low suture  and  drainage  of  the  wound.     The  first  dressing  is  changed  on 
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the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  the  drainage-tube  and  some  of  the  sutures 
are  removed.  The  wound  has  usually  healed  eight  or  ten  days  after  the 
operation.  After  this  the  patient  should  remain  in  bed  for  about  four 
weeks  longer. 

Riedel  detaches  tlie  fibrous  capsule  from  the  posterior  border  of 
the  kidney  for  some  distance,  sutures  its  edges  to  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  and  packs  gauze  between  the  capsule,  the  surface  of  the  kid- 
ney, and  the  diaphragm,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  firm  adhesion  of  tlie 
broad  granulating  surfaces. 

Instead  of  making  the  longitudinal  incision  that  has  just  been  de- 
scribed, the  kidney  may  also  be  exposed  by  a  transverse  incision  below 
the  twelfth  rib  from  the  edge  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  muscle  to  the  pro- 
longed anterior  axillary  line. 

As  is  evident  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  the  observations 
of  Ilahn,  Langenbuch,  Vanneufville,  Tuflier,  Frank,  Keen,  Angerer, 
and  others,  the  fixation  of  the  kidney  by  nephrorrhaphy  is  must 
likely  to  l^e  permanent  when  the  sutures  are  inserted  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney,  and  the  patient  remains  in  bed  for  from  five  to 
six  weeks  in  all  after  the  operation.  Of  fifty-nine  cases  in  which  the 
sutures  were  applied  through  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  there  were, 
according  to  Keen,  thirty-nine  permanent  cures,  and  of  thirty-nine 
cases  Frank  found  twenty-one  permanent  cures.  The  statistics  made 
by  Sulzer  and  Reinboth  (ninety -three  nephrorrhaphies)  showed  a  good 
result  in  55*9  per  cent,  improvement  in  9*7  per  cent,  recurrence  in  15'1 
per  cent,  no  success  in  16'1  per  cent,  and  death  in  3*2  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  In  order  to  fix  the  kidney  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  normal 
place  behind  the  tenth  and  the  eleventh  ribs,  I  resected  the  twelfth 
rib  in  one  case,  as  De  Paoli  and  Duvet  also  have  done,  and  then  sutureil 
the  kidney  to  the  eleventh  intercostal  space  and  the  periosteum  of  the 
twelfth  rib. 

The  extirpation  of  a  floating  kidney  is  pennissible  only  in  excep- 
tional cases,  chiefly  when  the  organ  is  otherwise  diseased,  or  when  tliere 
is  great  pain  and  nephrorrhaphy  can  not  be  performed  with  any  hope 
of  success.  A  floating  kidney  has  frequently  been  removed  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wrong  diagnosis,  because  one  supposed  that  he  had  to  do 
with  a  tumour  or  a  diseased  floating  kidney.  Extirpation  has  been 
most  frequently  performed  on  account  of  hydronephrosis  of  a  floating 
kidney,  as,  for  example,  in  the  cases  of  Winckel,  Ahlfeld,  Czemy,  Lan- 
dau, and  others.  I  have  extirpated  a  floating  kidney  three  times  on  ac- 
count of  other  disease  of  the  organ,  and  recovery  took  place  in  all  three 
cases.  One  must  always  satisfy  himself,  before  extirpation  of  a  kidney, 
that  the  other  kidney  is  in  a  sound  condition  (see  §  203,  page  270). 
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Tlio  extirpation  of  a  floating  kidney  may  be  accomplished  either 
from  the  lumbar  region,  through  the  usual  incision  for  nephrectomy 
(see  §  203,  page  270),  or  by  the  intraperitoneal  or  transperitoneal 
method.  In  the  latter  case  the  abdominal  cavity  is  opened,  according 
to  the  location  and  degree  of  mobility  of  the  floating  kidney,  either  in 
the  linea  alba  or  at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle,  below  the 
umbilicus.  After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  the  kidney,  which  is 
usually  covered  by  coils  of  intestine,  is  sought  out  and  its  covering  of 
peritonaeum  divided  with  the  knife  or  torn  through  bluntly  with  the 
tinger  or  with  two  thumb  forceps.  When  the  kidney  has  been  suflS- 
ciently  exposed  as  far  as  the  hilum,  a  ligature  en  masse  of  silk  or  silk- 
worm gut  is  applied  about  the  latter,  and  the  pedicle  is  severed  in 
front  of  the  ligature  upon  an  aseptic  gauze  compress  in  such  a  way  that 
some  kidney  tissue  still  remains.  The  ligature  is  then  less  likely  to 
slip.  The  pedicle  must  not  be  too  short.  In  addition  to  the  ligature 
en  massey  I  then  tie  the  separate  vessels  in  the  stump  of  the  pedicle 
with  catgut.  One  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  aberrant 
arteries  at  the  hilum.  Finally,  after  the  ligatures  have  been  cut  off 
short,  the  pedicle  is  returned  inside  the  abdomen  and  the  abdominal 
wound  sutured  in  the  usual  manner  (see  §  159,  page  47,  Laparotomy). 

For  injuries  of  the  kidney  and  the  ureter  the  reader  is  referred  to 
§§  155,  156. 

§  196.  Inflammatory  Proceaaes  of  the  Kidney,  the  Suprarenal  Cap- 
mile,  and  the  Ureter. — Among  inflammatory  processes,  the  surgeon  is 
chiefly  interested  in  suppurative  inflammations  of  the  kidney  and  the 
suprarenal  capsule,  which  not  infrequently  become  the  subject  of 
operative  treatment.  For  the  non-suppurative  inflammations  of  the 
kidney  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  internal  medicine. 

Suppuration  is  usually  occasioned  by  microl)es  that  gain  an  entrance, 
in  consequence  of  wounds,  in  the  course  of  acute  infectious  diseases,  in 
connection  with  pyoemia,  septiceemia,  etc.  Acute  suppurative  nephri- 
tis usually  begins  by  the  formation  of  small  circumscribed  abscesses. 
Larger  abscesses  then  result  from  the  coalescence  of  the  smaller  pus 
foci,  so  that  considerable  portions  of  the  kidney  substance  are  de- 
stroyed. In  other  cases  the  suppuration  of  the  substance  of  the  kid- 
ney arises  secondarily  from  primary  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  induced,  for  example,  by  suppurative  processes  in 
the  ureter,  bladder,  or  their  vicinity.  The  suppurative  inflammations 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  kidney  itself  are  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  diphtheria.  In  severe  cases  of  suppuration  of  the  kidney 
and  its  pelvis  the  whole  of  the  former  may  be  destroyed,  so  that  finally, 

in  place  of  the  kidney,  there  is  a  sac  filled  with  pus  (pyonephrosis). 
70 
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Inflammations  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  ureters  (pyelitis, 
pyelonephritis,  ureteritis)  arise,  like  inflammations  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  kidney,  chiefly  from  the  deposit  of  microbes,  in  the  course,  for 
example,  of  infectious  diseases,  or  from  the  extension  of  diseases  of  the 
bladder,  or  from  chemical  irritation — e.  g.,  after  taking  cantharides, 
oil  of  turpentine,  cubebs,  balsam  of  copaiba,  etc.  The  latter  inflam- 
mations are  usually  slight  and  of  a  temporary  nature.  Varying  with 
the  nature  of  the  infection,  a  distinction  may  be  made  between  catar- 
rhal, suppurative,  croupous,  and  diphtheritic  inflammations.  We  are 
chiefly  interested  in  those  forms  of  inflammation  which  are  of  bacterial 
origin,  where  the  microbes  either  reach  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and 
the  ureter  by  way  of  the  circulation,  or  where  an  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  extends  upward. 

Pyelitis  or  pyelonephritis  of  bacterial  origin  is  observed  sometimes 
as  an  acute  or  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney and  sometimes  as  a  suppurative  and  diphtheritic  inflammation, 
with  corresponding  destruction  of  the  tissue  that  is  attacked,  and  with 
subsequent  ulceration.  The  microbes  spread  from  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  into  the  urinifcrous  tubes,  causing  small  secondary  abscesses  in 
the  medullary  substance  and  in  the  cortex  (suppurative  pyelonephritis). 
The  kidney  may  in  this  way  suppurate  more  and  more,  and  finally,  in 
the  most  severe  cases,  be  converted  into  a  sac  filled  with  pus  (pyone- 
phrosis). This  pus  sac  not  infrequently  ruptures,  giving  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  perinephritic  abscess.  In  most  cases,  however,  rupture 
of  a  pyonephrosis  is  prevented  by  the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  which 
becomes  very  much  thickened  and  adherent.  The  collection  of  pus  in 
pyonephrosis  is  sometimes  found  in  a  large  diverticulum  on  the  side  of 
the  kidney,  which  communicates  with  it  by  a  small  opening  (H.  Braun). 
Thiersch  found  peculiar  spindle-shaped  coagula  of  fibrin  in  a  case  of 
pyonephrosis.  This  was  probably  a  case  of  diphtheritic  infection 
which  took  place  through  the  blood. 

Pyelitis  may  also  be  due  to  the  presence  of  calculi,  and  is  then  con- 
ditioned in  part  upon  the  mechanical  irritation  and  in  part  upon  the 
presence  of  microbes  adhering  to  the  concretions.  Pyelitis  due  to  the 
presence  of  calculi  leads  especially  to  induration  and  ulceration  of  the  pel- 
vis of  the  kidney,  with  secondary  inflammation  of  the  organ  itself.  The 
entire  substance  of  the  kidney  may  gradually  disappear  in  consequence 
of  atrophy  from  pressure,  so  that  in  its  place  there  is  a  fibrous  sac 
filled  with  stones.  If  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  the  ureter  is  occluded 
by  a  calculus,  the  passa<]:c  of  the  urine  may  be  entirely  prevented,  and 
hydronephrosis  then  arises  with  secondary  atrophy  of  the  tissue  of  the 
kidney  (see  §  198,  p:ige  253).     This  form  of  pyelitis  also  may  result  in 
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the  formation  of  a  large  pus  sac,  with  complete  destruction  of  the  tissue 
of  the  kidney.  A  hydronephrosis  or  pyonephrosis  may  reach  such  a 
size  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  large  ovarian  cyst.  It  is  of  importance, 
however,  for  the  differential  diagnosis  of  these  tumours  that  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  region  of  the  kidney  or  the  hypochondrium,  and  are 
usually  covered  by  intestine. 

Inflammations  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  ureter  also  arise 
in  consequence  of  animal  parasites,  especially  the  echinococcus  and 
Distoma  hoBmatobium,  whose  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  urinary  pas- 
sages and  develop  into  embryos.  Of  other  animal  parasites,  the  Eu- 
HtrongyluB  gigas  is  found  in  very  rare  cases  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
The  female  is  a  blood-red  worm  about  a  metre  in  length,  while  the 
male  is  only  from  about  thirty  two  to  forty  centimetres  long  (see  also 
pages  260  and  266,  Animal  Parasites  in  the  Kidney. 

Perinephritic  Abscess. — Perinephritic  abscesses  frequently  result 
from  suppurative  pyelitis  when  the  free  escape  of  pus  is  prevented  by 
olistruction  of  the  ureter,  and  the  wall  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or 
the  ureter  is  more  and  more  tliinned  by  ulceration.  These  abscesses, 
however,  also  occur  without  continuous  extension  of  the  suppuration 
or  without  rupture  of  a  pyonephrosis  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  sim- 
ply in  consequence  of  the  migration  of  microbes  into  the  neighbouring 
tissue.  In  still  other  cases  the  perinephritic  abscess  develops  primarily 
in  the  surroundings  of  the  kidney  or  in  tlie  suprarenal  capsule.  A 
pyonephrosis  or  perinephritic  abscess  sometimes  ruptures  into  the  in- 
testine, the  pleural  cavity,  the  lung,  and  rarely  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  pus  often  burrows  toward  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  the 
skin  is  here  perforated,  or  the  pus  may  take  a  more  direct  route  and 
break  through  the  skin  in  the  region  of  the  lower  ribs.  Rupture  into 
the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  with  diffuse  suppurative  peritonitis,  is  the 
least  frequent. 

The  course  of  perinephritic  abscesses  is  sometimes  very  chronic  and 
at  other  times  more  acute.  I  have  seen  several  cases  with  a  very  acute 
course  in  which  a  fluctuating  swelling  developed  in  a  few  days  in  the 
region  of  the  kidney,  below  tlie  free  border  of  the  ribs  and  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  muscle.  No  symptoms  whatever  indicative 
of  disease  of  the  kidney  had  preceded,  so  that  I  am  inclined  to  consider 
perinephritic  abscesses  that  take  such  an  acute  course  d^pniaary  phleg- 
monous inflammations  of  the  tissue  about  the  kidney.  In  other  cases 
the  course  of  these  abscesses  is  very  slow,  local  symptoms  being  absent, 
it  may  be,  for  a  long  time.  Fever  is  always  present.  Only  after  some 
weeks  do  the  local  symptoms  become  more  and  more  prominent,  e8i)e- 
cially  pain,  oedema,  and  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  kidney  and  below 
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the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  In  all  perinephritic  abscessefl  arising  sec- 
ondarily from  the  kidney,  the  symptoms  of  an  affection  of  the  kidney 
have  of  course  appeared  in  advance  and  have  usually  existed  for  a  long 
time. 

The  symptomatology  of  suppurative  inflammations  of  the  kidney 
and  the  pelvis  of  tlie  kidney  consists  chiefly  in  changes  in  the  urine, 
particularly  in  an  admixture  of  blood  and  pus.  In  acute  pyelitis  the 
characteristic  epithelia  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  are  found  in  the 
urine.  If  tlie  flow  of  urine  from  the  diseased  kidney  is  prevented,  by 
the  incarceration  of  a  stone  in  the  ureter,  for  instance,  the  urine  is  nor- 
mal in  case  the  other  kidney  is  sound.  In  all  chronic  inflammations  of 
the  kidney  the  urine  contains  albumin  and,  possibly,  casts  (see  §  200, 
page  205,  Examination  of  the  Urine). 

More  or  less  fever  attends  all  suppurative  inflammations  of  the  kid- 
ney, the  suprarenal  capsule  and  the  surroundings  of  the  kidney,  par- 
ticularly all  acute  suppurations.  In  chronic  suppurations,  periods  free 
from  fever  and  febrile  attacks  often  alternate. 

Local  symptoms  are  also  very  important,  of  course,  for  the  diag- 
nosis, especially  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  whether  spontaneous 
or  caused  by  pressure,  oedema  of  the  overlying  skin,  swelling  and 
fluctuation,  etc.  In  case  of  large  tumours  in  the  lumbar  region,  the 
attempt  should  be  made  by  careful  palpation  and  percussion  to  deter- 
mine their  extent  and  the  probable  place  of  their  origin.  All  tumours 
which  originate  in  the  kidney  are  usually  covered  by  intestine.  Ex- 
ceptions occur,  however — ^as,  for  example,  when  a  tumour  of  the  kidney 
has  broken  through  the  peritonaeum  and,  in  the  course  of  its  further 
growth,  has  pushed  the  intestines  to  one  side.  The  tumour  can  nsually 
be  marked  off  by  a  tympanitic  zone  from  the  small  pelvis.  Finally,  the 
result  of  an  exploratory  puncture  is  important  for  the  diagnosis. 

Every  nephritic  and  perinephritic  absc^ess  is,  from  a  prognostic 
standpoint,  to  be  regarded  as  a  serious  affection.  Still,  modem  anti- 
septic surgery  has  improved  the  prognosis  here  also,  as  in  every  sup- 
puration which  is  accessible  to  the  knife. 

The  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  non-suppurative  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys  pertains  to  the  province  of  internal  medicine,  and  we 
can  only  occupy  ourselves  here  with  the  surgical  treatment  of  suppura- 
tive inflammations. 

Large  abscesses  in  the  region  of  the  kidney  are  opened  by  an  in- 
cision along  the  outer  border  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  musc^le,  correspond- 
ing to  the  area  of  fluctuation  if  the  latter  exists.  The  incision  should 
extend  perpendicularly  downward  from  the  twelfth  rib  as  in  perform- 
ing nephrectomy.      An  exploratory  puncture  should  first  be  made. 
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The  abscess  is  then  opened  by  puncture  with  a  pointed  bistoury  and 
the  incision  is  enlarged  either  with  a  blunt-pointed  knife  or  with  dress- 
ing forceps.  A  drainage-tube  is  inserted,  and  healing  generally  follows 
quickly  in  perinephritic  abscesses,  where  the  kidney  itself  has  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  development  of  the  abscess.  If  the  latter  is  the  case, 
and  the  kidney  is  found  in  a  condition  of  suppuration,  nephrotomy 
should  be  added.  Czemy,  however,  is  right  in  his  statement  that  such 
pyonephroses  are  often  not  cured  by  nephrotomy  alone  and  that  ne- 
phrectomy must  often  be  performed  later  when  the  patient  is  stronger. 
In  fact,  the  statistics  of  Herczel  and  J.  Schmidt  relating  to  the  cases 
in  which  nephrectomy  was  performed  by  Czemy  and  Bardenheuer  for 
suppuration  of  the  kidney  (tuberculosis,  abscess,  pyonephrosis)  show 
that  the  prognosis  is  very  favourable.  Bardenheuer  cured  seventeen 
out  of  nineteen  cases,  and  Czerny  nine  out  of  eleven  cases.  One 
should  therefore,  when  possible,  in  abscess  of  the  kidney  perform 
nephrectomy  at  once,  in  case  the  other  kidney  is  sound,  as  Schede 
also  rec^ommends.  The  extirpation  of  such  suppurating  kidneys  is 
very  difficult  on  account  of  the  extensive  and  firm  adhesions.  If 
the  sac  is  too  firmly  adherent  to  the  surroundings,  one  must  content 
liimself,  it  may  be,  with  incision  and  drainage  of  the  cavity.  In  connec- 
tion with  all  abscesses  of  the  kidney  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  one 
should  be  on  the  lookout  for  renal  calculi.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  I 
found  several  calculi  in  the  kidney,  but  they  lay  so  hidden  in  the  pus 
sac  and  were  so  completely  surrounded  by  thick,  indurated  tissue  that 
they  were  overlooked  until  the  autopsy  of  the  patient,  who  died  of 
ursemia  in  consequence  of  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  other 
kidney.  Such  suppurating  kidneys  containing  calculi  should  be  rie- 
moved.  Large  pus  sacs  (pyonephroses)  should  be  exposed  by  an  incision 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  muscle,  the  pus  evacuated 
by  puncture  with  a  trocar,  the  opening  enlarged  with  the  knife,  and 
finally  the  sac  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  or  a  drainage-tube  inserted. 
The  walls  of  the  pus  sac  are  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  wound  by  a 
few  sutures.  If  the  extirpation  of  such  pyonephroses  is  practicable, 
nephrectomy  is  to  be  performed  here  also,  either  immediately  or  later, 
when  the  patient's  condition  has  improved.  (See  also  §  202,  page  209, 
Technique  of  Nephrotomy.) 

Tnbercnlofis  of  the  Kidney  is  usually  metastatic,  less  often  secondary  to 
tubercular  disease  of  the  ureter,  bladder,  prostate,  testicles,  or  seminal  vesi- 
cles, etc.     Primary  renal  tuberculosis  is  rare. 

Renal  tuberculosis  takes  the  form  sometimes  of  a  miliarj^  tul>crcular  erup- 
tion in  connection  with  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  sometimes  of  a 
chronic  caseous  process,  which  likewise  begins  with  the  formation  of  miliary 
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nodules  and  then  later  produces  larger  or  smaller  caseous  foci  with  increasing 
destruction  of  the  tissue  of  the  kidney.  The  latter  may  finally  be  more  or  less 
completely  destroyed,  so  that  in  place  of  the  involved  kidney  there  is  only  a 
thick-walled  sac.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is,  as  a  rule,  diseased,  and  here 
also  there  arc  found  in  the  thickened  mucous  membrane  either  miliary 
tubercles  or  caseous  infiltrations  and  ulcers.  The  pelvis  is  usually  distended 
in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  urine,  and  is  often  more  or  less 
filled  with  caseous  masses.  If  the  ureter  is  likewise  involved,  it  is  noticeably 
thickened,  is  permeated  by  tubercles,  and  in  its  mucous  membrane  ulcers 
and  sometimes  large  necrotic  areas  are  found.  The  tubercular  process  in  the 
kidney  not  infrequently  breaks  through  into  the  surroundings,  giving  rise  to 
the  formation  of  a  periuephritic  tubercular  abscess. 

The  course  of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  is  always  very  chronic  if  we 
leave  out  of  consideration  those  cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis  which  are  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  Severe  colicky 
pains  are  often  present  in  tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys,  especially  when  the 
pelvis  and  the  ureter  are  diseased,  and  the  escape  of  the  urine  is  prevented  by 
caseous  masses  in  the  pelvis  and  in  the  ureter.  In  the  later  stages  the  en- 
larged tubercular  kidney  can  often  be  distinctly  felt  under  the  free  border  of 
the  ribs. 

As  regards  the  diagnosis,  the  presence  of  tubercular  disease  in  other  parts 
of  the  geni to-urinary  tract  or  in  the  lungs  is  of  great  importance.  The  surest 
proof  of  its  existence  is  the  detection  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  urine. 

Renal  tuberculosis  is,  generally  speaking,  little  adapted  for  surgical  treat- 
ment, because  the  kidney  is  usually  not  the  only  organ  that  is  diseased. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  tlie  extirpation  of  the  diseased  kidney  would  tlien  be 
indicated  on  condition  that  the  other  kidney  were  sound.  Madelung  tabu- 
latiid  sixty  cases  of  renal  tuberculosis,  but  in  very  few  of  them  was  a  perma- 
nent cure  effected  by  nephrectomy.  Nephrotomy  secures  at  the  best  only 
palliative  benefit.  As  for  the  rest,  one  must  confine  himself  to  a  sympto- 
matic treatment,  and  above  all  mitigate  the  sufi^erings  of  the  patient  Peri- 
nephritic  tubercular  abscesses  arc  incised,  scrai)ed,  and  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze. 

Syphilis  of  the  Kidney. — The  kidneys  are  seldom  affected  in  syphilis. 
Gummata  are  sometimes  found  in  the  kidney,  or  we  may  have  to  do  with  a 
syphilitic  interstitial  nephritis  resulting  in  the  formation  of  cicatricial  fibrous 
tissue,  induration,  and  contraction  of  the  organ.  Amyloid  degeneration  of  the 
kidney  is  observed  especially  in  connection  with  syphilitic  marasmus  in  the 
later  stages  of  syphilis.  P.  Tonmiasoli  claims  that  syphilis  of  the  kidneys  is 
more  frequent.  He  found  changes  in  the  kidneys  during  all  the  stages  of 
syphilis,  which  sometimes  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  nephritis  and  some- 
times manifested  themselves  only  in  albuminuria.  Two  main  groups  of 
renal  syphilis  may  ho  distinguished — the  more  acute  forms  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  disease,  and  then  the  more  chronic  interstitial  inflammations  in  the 
later  stages.  The  treatment  in  addition  to  the  adoption  of  dietetic  and 
hygienic  measures,  is  of  a  general  antisyphilitic  character. 

§  197.  Eenal  Calculi  (Nephrolithiasis). — We  have  already  learned 
something  of  the  formation  of  calculi  in  the  kidney  (nephrolithiasiB) 
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(page  242)  as  a  cause  of  pyonephrosis  and  perinephritic  abscess,  but 
we  must  here  take  up  tliis  affection  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

Deposits  of  uric  acid  and  urates  are  frequently  found  at  the  autopsy 
of  infants  but  a  few  days  old.  The  urates  tliat  are  deposited  are  usu- 
ally sodium  urate  and  ammonium  urate.  These  so-called  uric-acid 
infarcts  form  white  or  yellowish-red  streaks,  especially  in  the  pyramids 
of  the  kidney.  They  are  of  especial  importance  from  a  medico-legal 
point  of  view,  as  they  indicate,  as  a  rule,  that  the  child  has  lived,  has 
breathed  after  birth  (Vircliow).  This  is  not  a  perfectly  sure  proof, 
however,  as,  in  exceptional  cases,  uric-acid  infarcts  have  also  been 
fonnd  in  the  kidneys  of  stillborn  fcotiises  {Sclinlze,  Ebetein). 

Deposits  of  urates  in  the  kidney  also  occur  with  striking  frequency 
in  children  during  their  first  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  finally  in  later 
life,  in  connection  with  the  uric- 
acid  diatliesis,  with  gout,  which  is 
attended  with  the  fonnation  of  too 
much  uric  acid.  The  deposits  of 
uric  acid  and  urates,  so-called  retml 
sand,  consist  partly  of  fine  crystal- 
line needles  of  uric  acid  of  a  wliet- 
stone  shape  (sec  Fig.  512,  A,  page 
2(!3),  partly  of  amorphous  precipi- 
tates of  urates  especially  of  sodium 
urate,  less  often  of  spherical  or 
rosette  shaped  crystals  of  ammoni- 
um urate  (Fifr.  512.  B,  pafro  263).  Fia.  Sll.— l^ree  ilone  in  the  pelvto  of  the 
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nriniferous  tubes,   which   may    be 

completely  obstructed  thereby,  and  partly  in  the  connective  tissue. 
Thia  deposition  of  uric  acid  and  urates  takes  place  when,  in  consequence 
of  a  predisposition  or  the  mode  of  life — e.  g.,  too  abundant  use  of  meat 
and  too  Httle  exercise,  ur  in  consequence  of  disturbances  of  circulation 
associated  with  diseases  of  the  heart,  etc.,  an  excessive  amount  of  uric 
acid  and  urates  is  formetl,  so  that  the  uriue  can  not  hold  it  all  in  solu- 
tion. According  to  Voit  and  Franz  Ilofmann,  the  formation  of  gravel 
is  especially  favoured  by  acid  fermentation  of  the  urine,  as  the  uric- 
acid  alkali  is  then  decomposed  by  the  acid  sodium  phosphate  contained 
in  the  urine,  with  the  formation  of  a  basic  phosphate.  Large  renal 
calculi  are  sometimes  formed  from  renal  sand  or  gravel,  especially  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  which  may  be  completely  filled  with  them. 
Such  stones  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  not  infrequently  reproduce  the 
form  of  the  latter  and  the  calyces  more  or  less  completely  (Fig,  511). 
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The  number  and  the  size  of  the  renal  calcuH  are  very  variable.  The 
size  may  be  anywhere  from  that  of  a  pea,  a  hazelnut,  or  a  walnut  to 
that  of  a  hen's  egg.  Blood  clots,  casts,  the  eggs  of  distoma  haema- 
tobium (Griesinger),  etc.,  are  often  found  as  a  nucleus  of  the  stones. 

In  addition  to  these  most  frequent  uric-acid  concretions  there  are 
other  deposits  in  the  kidney,  partly  in  the  form  of  gravel  and  partly  as 
larger  concretions.  These  other  renal  calculi  remain  small,  however, 
as  a  rule.  Thus  concretions  of  carbonate,  phosphate,  and  oxalate  of 
lime,  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate,  cystin,  xanthin,  and  indigo  oc- 
cur. The  roundish,  soft,  yellow  cystin  stones  are  rare,  and  the  brown 
xanthin  stones  still  more  so.  (For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
different  urinary  calculi  see  §  212.)  Ebstein  and  Nicolaier  produced 
urinary  calculi  in  dogs  and  rabbits  by  feeding  them  with  pure  ox- 
amide,  an  ammoniacal  derivative  of  oxalic  acid.  The  largest  were 
found  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  smallest  in  the  form  of 
gravel,  in  all  parts  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  ,The  concretions  con- 
sisted of  oxamide  with  an  albuminous  framework. 

The  changes  in  the  kidney  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  cal- 
culi are  sometimes  so  great  that  the  normal  tissue  of  the  kidney  disap- 
pears more  and  more  from  atrophy  produced  by  continuous  pressure 
of  the  calculi  in  proportion  as  they  increase  in  number  and  size.  In 
other  cases  suppurative  inflammations  of  the  kidney  and  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  result — viz.,  suppurative  nephritis,  pyelitis,  pyelonephritis, 
and  pyonephrosis,  with  rupture,  not  infrequently,  into  the  surround- 
ings of  the  kidney,  so  that  perinephritic  abscesses  arise,  as  was  de- 
scribed more  fully  in  §  190,  page  243.  The  inflammation  frequently 
extends  to  the  ureters  and  the  bladder.  The  gravel  and  smaller  stones 
are  discharged  with  the  urine  through  the  ureter  into  the  bladder  and 
then  out  through  the  urethra ;  or  the  stones  may  remain  in  the  blad- 
der and  here  enlarge,  especially  when  the  urine  is  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation, or  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  inflamed. 
Kenal  calculi  not  infrequently  become  incarcerated  in  the  ureter  or  re- 
main emiHjddcd  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  prevent  the.  escape  of 
the  urine.  The  longer  this  obstructic^n  to  the  flow  of  the  urine  con- 
tinues, the  more  completely  is  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney  destroyed 
by  the  continuous  ])res8ure,  and  the  more  likely  is  hydronephrosis  to 
ensue,  which  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  sac  as  large  as  a  man's 
head  (see  Hydronephrosis,  §  198,  page  252).  Collections  of  pus  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  in  the  kidney  (pyonephrosis)  may  also 
attain  a  marked  size,  as  we  mentioned  in  §  190.  If  the  obstacle  to 
the  escape  of  the  urine  or  the  pus — i.  e.,  the  incarcerated  stone,  is  in 
the  ureter,  the  latter  may  rupture. 
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Neplirolithiasis  and  its  consequences  are  usually  observed  in  but 
one  kidney,  so  that  the  function  of  the  diseased  organ  is  assumed  by  the 
other  sound  kidney  without  harm  to  the  patient.  Sometimes,  however, 
both  kidneys  are  affected,  the  second  being  also  the  seat  of  stone  for- 
mation, or  of  secondary  parenchymatous  degeneration,  or  of  secondary 
inflammation  propagated  from  the  bladder  along  the  ureter. 

The  symptoms  of  nephrolithiasis  are  at  first  very  slight.  The  urine 
usually  contains  gravel  at  times,  and  other  symptoms  may  be  com- 
pletely absent  in  the  milder  cases.  In  case  of  abundant  deposit  of 
gravel,  and  in  case  of  ordinary  renal  calculi,  the  following  symptoms 
are  of  especial  diagnostic  importance :  Paroxysms  of  pain,  so-called 
renal  colic,  are  usually  present — that  is,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kid- 
ney radiating  along  the  course  of  the  ureter.  The  intensity  and  the 
number  of  these  attacks  of  pain  vary  a  great  deal.  The  pain  is  con- 
ditioned mainly  upon  the  incarceration  of  a  stone — e.  g.,  in  the  ureter 
— upon  the  dilatation  of  the  urinary  passage  above  the  stone  by  the  accu- 
mulated secretion  or  urine,  and  upon  the  occasional  contraction  of  the 
dilated  ureter  in  its  attempt  to  remove  the  obstruction.  The  secre- 
tion of  urine  is  generally  diminished  during  such  paroxysms  of  pain. 
When  they  are  severe,  only  a  few  drops  of  very  concentrated  urine 
with  a  large  amount  of  sediment  are  evacuated.  The  urine  frequently 
contains  blood,  mucus,  or  pus.  If  the  other  kidney  is  sound,  normal 
urine  is  discharged  during  the  attacks  of  pain,  in  case  the  flow  of  urine 
from  the  diseased  kidney  is  wholly  suspended  by  the  incarceration  of 
a  stone  in  the  ureter.  It  also  occurs,  however,  that  the  sound  kidney 
likewise  suspends  its  action  in  consequence  of  a  reflex  vascular  spasm 
caused  by  incarceration  of  the  stone,  and  the  patient  dies  of  anuria 
(Xepveu,  Claude  Bernard,  Cohnheim,  Roy,  Eckhardt,  Griitzner,  J. 
Israel).  We  have  here  to  do,  perhaps,  with  causes  similar  to  those  of 
the  anuria  in  the  first  hours  after  the  performance  of  nephrectomy. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  the  urine  is  either  normal  during  the  time 
that  it  is  free  from  the  attacks,  or  has  a  more  or  less  decided  sediment 
and  contains  gravel.  An  admixture  of  blood,  mucus,  or  pus  always  in- 
dicates already  existing  inflammatoiy  processes  in  the  bladder,  in  the 
ureter,  or  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  kidney  itself.  K  both 
kidneys  are  diseased,  anuria  may  result  froiu  the  incarceration  of  renal 
calculi  in  the  ureters,  and  death  from  ursemia  may  ensue  within  a  few 
days,  with  coma  and  convulsions.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
when  one  kidney  contains  a  calculus  the  other  kidney  is  the  seat  of 
parenchymatous  degeneration  or  of  inflammation  secondary  to  suppura- 
tive cystitis.  Such  cases  have  a  very  unfavourable  prognosis.  Renal 
calculi  break  through  externally  in  rare  cases,  and  are  found  within  an 
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abscess  in  the  lumbar  region  (Werner,  Tb.  Annendale,  Lafitte,  Schiit- 
zenkrantz,  Banlim). 

The  diagnosis  of  renal  calculus  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  not  diiBcult 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  from  a  prognostic  and  therapeutic  stand- 
point whether  or  not  one  kidney  is  sound.  The  sound  condition  of  one 
kidney  is  assured  if,  during  an  attack  of  renal  colict  the  urine  which  has 
hitlierto  been  mixed  with  blood,  mucus,  pus,  or  gravel,  is  perfectly  normal. 
This  urine  comes  from  the  sound  kidney,  while  the  secretion  from  the  dis- 
eased kidney  is  temi)orarily  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  incarceration 
of  a  stone  in  tlio  ureter. 

One  can  also  determine  by  catheterization  of  the  ureters  whether  a  kidney 
is  performing  its  function  normally  or  not  (For  the  technique  of  catheter- 
ization of  the  ureters  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  201.)  Rectal  examination 
with  the  entire  hand,  after  Nussbautn  and  Simon,  may  be  of  great  diagnostic 
value  in  connection  with  neplu*olithiasis  of  a  horseshoe  kidney  (see  §  170, 
page  134). 


Treatment  of  Nephrolithiaut. — As  a  precautionary  measure  against 
the  formation  of  gravel  in  persons  predisposed  to  this  aifection,  a  suit- 
able mode  of  living  is,  above  all,  to  be  recommended.  Such  persons 
should  take  food  that  is  easily  digestible  and  should  adopt  a  diet  with 
not  too  much  meat,  but  more  vegetable  food.  Treatment  for  a  time  at 
Carlsbad,  Wildungen,  Vichy,  Tarasp,  etc.,  stands  deservedly  in  good 
repute.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  patients  whose  urine  contains  gravel  to 
drink  as  much  fluid  as  possible— e.  g.,  selzer  water  with  light  Moselle 
wine,  and  also  to  exercise  a  good  deal.  Lithia  water  is  particularly  to 
be  recommended  as  a  drink — e.  g.,  as  salicylate,  benzoate,  or  carbonate 
of  lithia,  or  the  Salvator  spring  which  is  rich  in  lithia.  Ebsteiu  recom- 
mended piperazin  as  a  good  remedy  for  dissolving  uric  acid. 

During  an  attack  of  renal  colic  morphine  should  be  adnunistered 
hypodermically  and  the  patient  placed  in  a  lukewarm  bath.  If  the 
pain  is  very  severe  and  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  are  not 
eflfeetive,  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  to  be  recommended.  Pirogoff 
spoke  highly  of  rectal  etherization. 

If  there  are  genuine  calculi  in  the  kidney  and  the  latter  is  already 
extensively  diseased,  and  if  hydronephrosis  or  pyonephrosis  is  present, 
ojKjrative  treatment  is  indicated.  The  incision  of  the  diseased  kidney 
(nephrotomy)  is  imdertaken  in  such  cases,  and  the  stones  are  removed 
by  means  of  suitable  forceps,  a  sharp  spoon,  a  lithotomy  scoop,  or 
a  periosteal  elevator  (nephrolithotomy).  The  stones  often  lie  deeply 
embedded  and  very  much  hidden,  and  a  long  probe,  silver  catheter,  or 
the  like  may  be  necessary  to  find  them.  For  the  technique  of  nephrot- 
omy the  reader  is  referred  to  §  202,  page  2(»9.  Nephrotomy  has  often 
been  undertaken  on  account  of  renal  colic  (nephralgia),  but  the  sua- 
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pccted  calculus  has  not  been  found.  Nevertheless,  the  pain  often  dis- 
appears after  the  operation.  Tiffany  collected  from  the  literature  of 
the  subject  twenty-one  such  cases  (see  also  below). 

Stones  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  should  be  removed  by  opening 
the  same  (pyelotomy),  and  subsequently  suturing  the  wound,  which 
can  then  heal  by  primary  union  (Czemy).  K  a  fistula  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  does  not  close,  nephrectomy  is  indicated. 

The  extirpation  of  a  kidney  containing  calculi  is  especially  indi- 
cated, aside  from  the  case  just  mentioned  of  fistula  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  after  pyelotomy,  when  several  stones  are  present,  although  the 
organ  itself  is  more  or  less  sound.  The  diseased  kidney  is  to  be  re- 
moved in  such  cases  in  order  permanently  to  relieve  the  suffering  of 
the  patient.  Nephrotomy  would  not  be  sufficient  here,  since  a  recur- 
rence would  be  more  or  less  certain,  because  there  would  still  be  too 
much  kidney  tissue  capable  of  performing  its  function.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  substance  of  the  kidney  has  been  destroyed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  calculi  or  of  the  hydronephrosis  or  pyonephrosis,  in- 
cision, or  nephrotomy,  is  often  sufficient,  especially  in  those  cases  where 
nephrectomy  would  be  difficult  and  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tensive adhesions.  One  must  satisfy  himself  in  each  case,  before  per- 
forming nephrectomy,  that  the  other  kidney  is  present  and  in  a  sound 
condition.  It  may  happen  that,  after  exposing  the  organ,  no  stone 
can  Ije  felt  externally.  In  such  cases  a  long  aseptic  needle  should  be 
inserted  into  the  kidney  in  different  directions  so  as  to  make  sure  of 
the  diagnosis  before  extirpating  the  organ. 

For  the  incision  of  the  ureter,  ureterotomy,  in  connection  with  the 
incarceration  of  a  stone  in  the  same,  see  page  269. 

Boseman  and  others  have  called  attention  to  the  so-called  tenesmus  of  the 
kidney,  a  symptom  which  is  observed  especially  in  connection  with  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vesical  portion  of  the  ureters, 
and  which  often  closely  resembles  the  renal  colic  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
stone.  This  tenesmus  is,  however,  not  so  painful  as  renal  colic.  It  occurs 
much  more  frequently — several  times  a  day — and  may  be  produced  by  the 
slightest  causes.  Boseman  performed  colpo-cystotomy  in  two  cases  and 
coljio-uretero-cystotomy  in  eleven  cases,  always  with  vag'inal  drainage. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  nephrectomy  has  in  some  cases  been  per- 
formed on  account  of  severe  renal  colic,  and  upon  a  thorough  pathological 
examination  the  involved  kidney  has  been  found  perfectly  sound,  so  that 
one  may  properly,  as  I  think,  designate  such  cases  as  neuralgia  of  the  kidney 
(nephralgia).  Legueu,  distinguishes  a  purely  idiopathic  form  of  nephralgia 
— e.  g.,  in  hysteria,  malaria,  or  after  injuries — and  a  symptomatic  or  reflex 
form  produced  by  diseases  of  more  or  less  remote  organs — c».  g.,  the  nervous 
system,  the  bladder,  the  prostate,  the  intestines,  the  other  kidney,  etc.  The 
attacks  of  pain   usually  come  on  very  suddenly,  and  the  region  of  the 
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involved  kidney  is  extremely  painful.  By  way  of  treatment  an  explo- 
ratory lumbar  incision  is  to  be  recommended,  and  in  the  severest  cases 
nephrectomy. 

§  198.  HydronephroBia, — By  hydronephrosis  is  understood  an  in- 
creasinfi^  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  in  consequence  of  ac- 
cumulation of  urine.  The  causes  of  the  latter  are  both  congenital  and 
acquired. 

Congenital  hydronephrosis  is  due  most  commonly  to  congenital 
stenosis  or  occlusion  of  the  ureter  and  the  urethra ;  also  to  valve  forma- 
tions along  the  course  of  the  urinary  passages,  extreme  phimosis,  etc. 

The  causes  of  acquired  hydronephrosis  are  very  numerous.  It 
arises  most  frequently  from  the  incarceration  of  a  stone  in  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  or  in  the  ureter ;  also  from  stricture,  cicatricial  contraction, 
or  compression  of  the  ureter  by  a  tumour,  especially  one  of  the  ovary, 
the  uterus,  and  the  bladder,  or  in  the  course  of  pregnancy ;  and  also 
from  traumatisms  with  injury  of  the  kidney  (traumatic  hydronephrosis). 
In  traumatic  hydronephrosis  due  to  injury  of  the  kidney  the  pelvis 
becomes  filled  with  urine  and  blood  (hydro-li8ematonephrosis).  Injury 
to  the  kidney  or  the  ureter  may  also  give  rise  to  extravasation  of  urine 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kidney  which  may  resemble  an  ordinary 
hydronephrosis  (so-called  pseudo-hydronephrosis). 

The  obstruction  is  sometimes  conditioned  upon  a  valve  mechanism 
due  to  an  oblique  attachment  of  the  ureter  to  the  kidney  (Virchow, 
Hausemann) ;  in  other  cases  this  valve  formation  is  brought  about  by 
rotation  of  the  kidney  forward.  Not  infrequently  hydronephrosis  is 
caused  by  obstacles  to  the  discharge  of  urine  from  the  bladder,  such  as 
hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  phimosis,  etc. 

In  consequence  of  these  congenital  and  acquired  obstacles  to  the 
passage  of  tlie  urine,  the  parts  of  the  urinary  apparatus  located  above 
the  obstacle,  especially  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  ureter,  become 
more  and  more  distended  from  the  accumulation  of  urine.  In  this 
way  very  large  tumours  may  arise.  The  ureter  may  be  dilated,  for 
instance,  to  the  size  of  the  small  intestine,  and  its  walls  are  usually 
ver}'  much  thickened.  Reichel  observed  in  one  case  of  hydronephrosis 
a  heniialike  prolapse  of  the  greatly  dilated  ureter  through  the  inguinal 
canal,  without  other  hernial  contents.  Cysts  as  large  as  a  man's  head 
frequently  arise  from  very  gradual  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
calyces  of  the  kidney,  with  compression  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
same.  Enormous  tumours  are  sometimes  seen.  Birch-Hirschfeld  saw 
hydronephroHis  of  a  horseshoe  kidney  in  a  boy  seventeen  years  of  age 
which  filled  the  whole  abdominal  cavitv  and  was  twice  as  larce  as  a 
man's  head.     The  walls  of  such  large  hydronephrotic  sacs  are  usually 
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very  much  thickened  by  layers  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  tumour  some- 
times decreases  aud  then  increases  in  size  (so-called  intermittent  hydro- 
nephrosis), and,  in  fact,  it  may  completely  disappear,  only  to  return 
again  after  a  time.  Hydronephroses  are  more  frequently  open  sacs, 
from  which  a  portion  of  the  contents  constantly  flows  off  into  the 
bladder  (H.  Braun).  Intermittent  hydronephrosis  is  much  more  fre- 
quent than  was  formerly  supposed,  as  appears  also  from  the  new  and 
thorough  article  of  F.  Terrier  and  M.  Baudouin.  In  intermittent 
hydronephrosis  the  ureter  at  times  becomes  obstructed  and  then  again 
patent,  causing  a  corresponding  gradual  or  sudden  evacuation  of  the 
sac  into  the  bladder.  The  occasional  obstruction  to  the  escape  of 
nrine  is  conditioned  upon  various  causes  (concretions,  blood  clots,  plugs 
of  pus,  displacement  of  the  kidney  or  the  ureter  with  kinking  or 
twisting  of  the  latter,  compression  of  the  ureter  by  tumours  of  the 
neighbouring  organs,  etc.).  Hydronephrosis  also  occurs  rather  fre- 
quently in  the  case  of  a  floating  kidney,  and  is  then  due  to  kinking  and 
torsion  of  the  ureter.  Among  sixty-six  cases  of  acquired  hydro- 
nephrosis, floa,ting  kidney  existed  in  twenty-eight,  according  to  F. 
Terrier  and  M.  Baudouin,  the  patients  being  nearly  all  women,  and 
the  affection  being  in  nearly  every  case  on  the  right  side,  just  as  in 
the  ordinary  floating  kidney  (see  page  237).  This  hydronephrosis  of 
a  floating  kidney  is  often  of  the  intermittent  variety. 

Pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  brings  the  tissue  of 
the  kidney  more  and  more  to  atrophy,  so  that  it  may  finally  disappear 
completely.  The  distended  calyces  are  usually  still  visible,  however, 
as  projecting  septa  in  the  sac  of  the  cyst.  The  fluid  in  a  hydronephro- 
ris  consists  at  first  of  urine  and  mucus.  The  secretion  of  urine  from 
the  involved  kidney  then  becomes  less  and  less,  however,  as  the  pressure 
of  the  accumulated  fluid  increases,  so  that  finally  there  is  a  colloid  fluid 
of  a  mucilaginous  and  serous  character,  containing  cholesterin,  in  which 
the  constituents  of  urine  are  no  longer  demonstrable.  The  fluid  often 
has  a  brownish  colour,  caused  by  blood  from  ruptured  vessels.  Even 
after  the  secretion  of  urine  has  ceased,  the  contents  of  the  hydronephro- 
sis constantly  increase  through  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pelvis  and  the  calyces  of  the  kidney.  The  increase  in  size 
is  very  gradual  and  goes  on  uninterruptedly.  The  cysts  may  reach 
such  dimensions  as  to  cause  death  from  compression  of  the  respiratory 
and  digestive  organs  with  increasing  marasmus.  A  rupture  of  the  hy- 
dronephrosis sometimes  occurs  with  discharge  of  the  fluid  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  followed  by  secondary  peritonitis  in  case  the  fluid  con- 
tains microbes.  A  temporary  improvement  may  follow  rupture  of 
the  cyst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  in  case  the  contents  are  free  from 
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microoes  the  fluid  being  absorbed  by  the  peritonaeum.  The  sac,  how- 
ever, gradually  fills  again  after  the  opening  made  by  the  rupture  has 
closed.  Spontaneous  evacuation  and  cure  of  the  hydronephrosis  may 
follow  when  the  obstacle  to  the  discharge  of  the  urine — e.  g.,  the  stone 
incarcerated  in  the  ureter — passes  on  into  the  bladder.  The  increase 
of  the  tumour  in  size  is  usually  unattended  by  fever  or  inflammatory 
symptoms.  A  pyonephrosis  may  result  from  every  hydronephrosis — 
e.  g.,  from  the  entrance  of  pus  cocci  when  a  non-aseptic  puncture  is 
made.  Acute  sepsis  may  follow  in  such  cases  from  slougliing  of  the  sac. 
Hydronephrosis  is  almost  always  unilateral,  and  the  other  kidney, 
which  is  usually  hypertrophic  by  way  of  compensation,  assumes  the 
function  of  the  diseased  organ.  There  are  usually,  therefore,  no  changes 
in  the  urine  either  in  quality  or  quantity.  Parenchymatous  degenera- 
tion of  the  other  kidney  not  infrequently  develops,  however,  and  death 
from  ursemia  then  results. 

Diagnosis  and  Prognotds  of  Eydronephrodfl.— The  location  of  the  tumour 
is  especially  important  for  the  diagnosis  of  hydronephrosis.  It  is  usually 
covered  by  intestine.  The  colon  lies  in  front  at  first,  but  is  pushed  later 
toward  the  median  line.  The  tumour  does  not  usually  extend  beyond  the 
median  line.  The  lung  and  the  diaphragm  are  generally  pressed  upward 
by  a  large  hydronephrosis  and  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  and  the  transverse 
colon  may  be  displaced  downward  to  such  an  extent  or  stand  in  so  vertical  a 
position  that  the  pylorus  lies  at  the  umbilicus.  The  hydronephrosis  some- 
times breaks  through  the  peritonaeum  and  continues  its  growth  within  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  pusliing  the  intestines  aside.  It  is  always  characteristic  of 
hydronephrosis  that  the  tumour  occupies  the  kidney  region  from  which  it 
extends  a  variable  distance  downward  and  that  it  is  usually  covered  by  the 
colon.  The  presence  of  the  colon  over  the  tumour  can  be  demoiLstrated  by 
inflating  tlie  former  with  carbonic-acid  gas  (Ziemssen),  with  hydrogen,  or 
with  air.  Ziemssen  s  method  is  the  best— i.  e.,  he  introduces  into  the  intes- 
tine by  means  of  a  rectal  tube  and  an  irrigator  at  intervals  of  several  minutes 
a  solution  of  fifteen  parts  tartaric  acid  and  twenty  parts  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
in  three  or  four  portions,  and  allows  about  a  hundred  grammes  of  water  to  flow 
in  each  time.  Tumours  of  the  ovary  and  the  uterus  enlarge  from  below  up- 
ward, push  the  intestines  to  one  side,  and  are  not  covered  by  them.  They  can 
usually  be  recognised  by  a  bimanual  examination  through  the  vagina  and 
rectum  (see  Surgery  of  the  Female  Generative  Organs).  In  doubtful  cases  a 
careful  examination  should  be  made  with  the  patient  under  an  amesthetic 
after  thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  the  use  of  castor  oil  and  enemata. 
Of  other  tumours  of  the  kidney  the  echincx^occus  is  most  easily  mistaken  for 
hydronephrosis.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  such  soft,  fluctuating  sarcomata  of 
the  kidney  that  I  fully  helieve<l  that  I  had  to  do  with  a  hydronephrosis.  In 
all  such  cases  one  should  determine  the  diagnosis  by  means  of  an  exploratory 
puncture  or  a  lumbar  incision.  Extraperitoneal  laparotomy  is  also  of  value 
for  the  diagnosis  of  these  ca.ses  (se<*.  §  150,  ])age  48).  The  diagnosis  of  hydro- 
nephrosis of  a  floating  kidney  may  be  ditlicult  in  some  cases. 
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We  have  already  sufficiently  indicated  the  prognosis  of  hydronephrosis. 
If  the  obstacle  to  the  escape  of  the  urine  is  not  removed,  an  unlimited  in- 
crease in  the  hydronephrosis  takes  place,  and  if  a  means  for  its  evacuation  is 
not  provided,  death  may  finally  result  from  interference  with  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  the  lungs  as  well  as  with  the  digestion.  Death  not  infre- 
quently follows  also  from  the  change  of  a  hydronephrosis  into  a  pyone- 
phrosis, from  rupture  of  the  sac,  from  parenchymatous  disease  of  the  other 
kidney,  etc. 

Treatment  of  Hydronephroaia — The  treatment  of  hydronephrosis  by 
aupiration  has  usually  only  a  temporary  effect.  The  best  way  is  to  ex- 
pose the  tumour  by  a  longitudinal  incision  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
saero-lnmbalis  muscle,  as  in  nephrectomy  (see  §  203,  pages  270-272), 
or  by  means  of  a  transverse  incision  below  the  twelfth  rib  (see  pages 
272,  273),  open  the  sac  extraperitoneally  after  an  exploratory  puncture, 
evacuate  the  contents,  and  strive  to  bring  about  contraction  and  atro- 
phy of  the  sac  by  means  of  gauze  drainage.  In  case  of  a  very  large 
hydronephrosis  it  is  often  well  to  make  the  longitudinal  lumbar  incision 
a  little  farther  forward  and  to  divide  the  cutaneous  coverings  in  the 
axillary  line  from  above  and  behind  in  a  downward  and  forward  direc- 
tion. The  posterior  and  anterior  lumbar  incisions  are  always  sufficient, 
judging  from  my  own  experience,  and  in  simple  incision  of  the  sac  it 
is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  to  exjwse  the  tumour  by  an  incision 
through  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  In  case  the  anterior  lumbar  in- 
cision is  made,  the  peritonaeum  may  be  detached  and  pushed  aside,  or  it 
may  be  divided  and  the  sac  opened  at  two  sittings.  In  the  latter  case 
the  abdominal  wound  is  packed  from  three  to  five  days  with  iodoform 
gauze.  It  is  imnecessary  to  suture  the  wall  of  the  cyst  into  the  ab- 
dominal wound.  After  the  sac  has  united  on  all  sides  with  the  edges 
of  the  abdominal  wound,  it  is  opened.  If  the  tumour  is  large,  a  coun- 
ter-opening should  also  be  made  farther  back  in  the  lumbar  region  and 
drainage  inserted  here.  After  evacuation  and  drainage  of  the  sac  an 
antiseptic  dressing  is  applied,  and  the  after-treatment  should  be  in 
strict  conformance  to  antiseptic  rules.  Nephrotomy,  after  Kiister,  is 
also  a  good  method  (see  §  202,  page  2(59).  A  renal  fistula  with  more 
or  less  discharge  is  most  likely  to  persist  when  the  tissue  of  the  kidney 
has  not  been  brought  entirely  to  atrophy  by  the  hydronephrosis. 

Extirpation  of  the  sac  is  much  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than 
its  incision,  but  healing  takes  place  much  more  quickly  than  in  simple 
incision,  after  which  chronic  invalidism  is  sometimes  observed  for  a 
number  of  years.  If  the  other  kidney  is  in  a  sound  condition,  if  the 
sac  is  not  too  firmly  adherent  to  the  surroundings,  and  if  but  little  of 
the  tissue  of  the  diseased  kidney  remains  which  is  capable  of  per- 
forming its  function,  extraperitoneal  extirpation  of  the  sac  from  the 
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lumbar  region  may  be  attempted.  In  very  large  tumours  an  intraperi- 
toneal extirpation  has  been  undertaken  through  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall.  In  this  way  two  layers  of  peritonaeum  are  divided — first  the  pari- 
etal peritonaeum  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  then  that  lying  in  front  of 
the  sac.  Hydronephrosis  has  frequently  been  operated  upon  in  this 
way  in  consequence  of  a  wrong  diagnosis,  the  case  being  thought  to  l)e 
one  of  ovarian  cyst  or  of  a  solid  tumour  of  the  kidney.  In  case  of 
complication  of  hydronephrosis  with  a  malignant  new  growth  or  tuber- 
culosis, nephrectomy  is  always  indicated  (see  also  §§  202  and  203,  page 
270  flF.,  Technique  of  Nephrotomy  and  Nephrectomy). 

§  199.  Tumours  of  the  Kidney  and  the  Suprarenal  Capsule. — Among 
primary  tumours  of  the  kidney,  small  multiple  fibromata  from  the  size 
of  the  head  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a  pea  are  not  infrequent.  Larger  fibrous 
tumours  are  rare,  as  are  lipomata,  myxomata,  and  angeiomata.  Lipo- 
mata  and  myxo-liporaata  in  the  region  of  the  kidney  arise  chiefly  from 
proliferation  of  the  adipose  capsule  of  the  kidney.  The  small  hetero- 
plastic, lipomalike  tumours  which  occur  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney, 
or  are  subcapsular,  are  formed,  according  to  Grawitz,  from  the  pro- 
liferation of  strayed  germs  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  containing  more 
or  less  fat.  They  resemble  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  so-called 
strumae  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  and  Grawitz  therefore  designates 
them  as  Strumce  lipomatodes  aherrai<je  renis.  In  rare  cases  the  tissue 
of  the  kidney  is  permeated  by  many  lipoma  nodules,  from  the  size  of 
a  millet  grain,  for  instance,  to  that  of  a  walnut  (Alsberg). 

Sarcomata  of  the  kidney  are  observed  most  frequently  during  the 
first  months  and  years  of  life.  They  are  usually  congenital  tumonrs, 
or  at  least  develop  during  the  first  months  of  extra-uterine  life.  They 
also  arise  from  detached  tissue  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  (malignant 
struma  of  the  kidney — Grawitz).  These  malignant  strumae  of  the 
kidney  oc^casionally  lead  to  metastatic  sarcomata  of  the  bones  (Ilelfe- 
rich).  Most  sarcomata  of  the  kidney  are  very  malignant,  rapidly  grow- 
ing, soft,  round-celled,  and  spindle-celled  tumours.  They  are  not  in- 
frequently so  soft  that  they  seem  to  fluctuate,  and  may  be  mistaken  at 
first  glance  for  hydronephrosis.  Sarcomata  of  the  kidney  sometimes 
contain  non-striated  nmscular  fibres  (rhabdomyoma  sarcomatosum), 
which  originate,  according  to  Eberth  and  others,  from  the  non-striated 
muscular  fibres  found  on  the  surface  of  the  kidney.  The  presence  of 
striated  muscular  fibres  has  also  ]>een  demonstrated  (Cohnheim,  Mar- 
chand),  the  result,  probably,  of  abnormal  fcetal  inclusion  of  muscular 
tissue  in  the  kidney.  Ilildebrand  has  (lescril)ed  an  endothelioma  which 
develops  from  the  advcntitia  of  the  bUxnl-vessels  and  the  endothelium 
of  the  lymphatics,  and  contains  a  striking  amount  of  glycogen. 
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All  the  tumonrs  thus  far  mentioned — that  is,  fibromata,  mjxomata, 
lipomata,  and  sarcomata — usually  originate  in  the  perirenal  tissue. 
This  category  also  includes  the  embryonic  adenoma  of  the  kidney 
occurring  in  childhood,  especially  the  adeno-myosarcoma,  and  others 
which  may  develop  from  the  Wolflian  body. 

Adenoma  of  the  kidney  is  not  infrequently  observed,  and  it  usually 
occurs  as  a  solitary  nodule  in  the  cortex,  varying  in  size  up  to  that  of 
a  walnut.  It  arises  mainly  from  proliferation  of  the  glomeruli,  or  of 
the  uriniferous  tubes  as  well.  Adenomata  also  develop,  according  to 
Grawitz,  from  the  proliferation  of  strayed  tissue  of  the  suprarenal  cap- 
snlea  Weichselbaum  and  Greenish  distinguish  the  alveolar  adenoma, 
resulting  from  proliferation  of  the  straight  uriniferous  tubes,  and  the 
papillary  adenoma,  resulting  from  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  lin- 
ing the  collecting  tubes  of  the  cortex.  Birch-Hirschfeld  was  unable 
to  verify  the  latter.  A  carcinoma  may  finally  develop  from  any  ade- 
noma by  atypical  growth  of  the  epithelium. 

Primary  carcinoma  of  the  kidney  usually  involves  one  kidney,  but 
may  attack  both,  and  forms  sometimes  hard  and  sometimes  very  soft 
growths.  It  occurs  most  commonly  after  chronic  inflammations,  par- 
ticularly of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  after  stone  formation.  There 
are  at  first  circumscribed  nodules,  and  later  an  entire  kidney  may  be 
destroyed  by  the  growth.  Especially  the  soft  varieties  of  cancer  form 
large  tumours.  The  course  is  usually  very  slow.  Metastases  are  not 
common,  occurring  most  frequently  in  the  lungs,  when  the  carcinoma 
breaks  into  the  renal  veins  or  into  the  vena  cava.  The  neighbouring 
lymph  glands  are  affected  comparatively  late.  It  follows,  from  the  rare 
occurrence  of  metastases  and  the  late  involvement  of  the  neighbour- 
ing lymph  glands,  that  the  conditions  are  favourable  for  the  extirpation 
of  a  carcinoma  of  the  kidney,  and  in  fact  a  permanent  cure  is  possible 
as  the  result  of  early  operation.  As  yet  a  permanent  cure  has  been 
secured  by  nephrectomy  only  in  exceptional  cases,  because  the  opera- 
tion has  been  performed  too  late.  Of  twenty-eight  cases  of  extirpation 
of  the  kidney  for  carcinoma,  but  three,  according  to  Guillet  and  J. 
Israel,  resulted  in  a  permanent  cure. 

The  metastatic  tumours  of  the  kidney  are  chiefly  sarcoma  and  car- 
cinoma. 

Carcinoma  develops  in  the  ureter  as  a  secondary  growth  from  the 
bladder  or  the  uterus,  or,  less  frequently,  from  the  rectum.  Small 
cysts  in  the  wall  of  the  ureter  are  usually  without  clinical  importance. 

Of  cysts  of  the  kidney  I  mention  in  the  first  place  the  very  rare 

dermoid.     Madelung  described  a  sebaceous  cyst  of  the  kidney.     Most 

of  the  cysts  are  retention  cysts,  resulting  from  an  accumulation  of 
71 
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Becretion  after  obstruction,  compression,  or  occlusion  of  the  urinifer- 
ous  tubes  and  the  mouths  of  the  Malpighian  tufts ;  also  after  inflam- 
mation of  the  pelvis  and  the  calyces  of  the  kidney  (Thorn).  The  small 
cysts  attending  contraction  of  the  kidney  in  consequence  of  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis  or  arterio-sclerosis,  which  usuaUy  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  are  examples  of  retention  cysts. 
They  are  sometimes  observed  also  in  otherwise  normal  kidneys.  The 
number  and  size  of  the  cysts  are  very  variable.  They  are  sometimes 
so  numerous  that  but  little  of  the  normal  substance  of  the  kidney  re- 
mains. The  contents  of  the  cyst  are  either  a  clear  fluid  or  the  latter 
is  yellowish  brown,  haemorrhagic,  or  colloid.  Constituents  of  urine 
are  always  demonstrable  in'  the  contents. 

The  extensive  cystic  degeneration,  wliich  is  observed  in  the  so- 
called  foetal  cystic  kidney  and  also  in  later  life,  is  of  great  practical 
importance.  The  foetal  cystic  kidney  is  more  frequently  bilateral  than 
unilateral.  It  sometimes  forms  such  marked  tumours  that  they  are 
an  obstacle  to  delivery.  We  have  really  to  do  in  the  foetal  cystic  kid- 
ney with  the  development  of  urinary  cysts  from  dilatation  of  the  uri- 
niferous  tubes  and  the  Malpighian  tufts,  in  consequence  of  some  ob- 
struction to  the  evacuation  of  the  urine — e.  g.,  as  Virchow  proved, 
from  obliteration  of  the  papillae  in  consequence  of  foetal  inflammation. 
Thorn  and  Durlach  found  the  cause  to  be  an  inflammation  of  the  pel- 
vis and  the  calyces  of  the  kidney,  with  extension  of  the  same  to  the 
papillse,  attended  by  compression  and  atrophy  of  the  uriniferous  tul)es. 
Such  f^jetal  cystic  degenerations  of  the  kidney  may  also  arise  from 
obstruction  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  by  urates.  In  case  of  obstacles  to 
the  escape  of  the  urine  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  ureter, 
hydronephrosis  is  more  likely  to  develop  with  dilatation  of  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  and  atrophy  of  its  parenchyma  caused  by  continuous 
pressure. 

Cystic  degenerations  of  the  kidney  analogous  to  those  observed 
among  infants  occur  in  adults  also,  and  the  causes  of  their  develop- 
ment are  essentially  the  same.  The  clinical  symptoms  of  these  cystic 
degenerations  of  the  kidney  among  adults  are,  as  a  rule,  strikingly 
slight.  Death  sometimes  occurs,  however,  from  acute  uraemia  result- 
ing from  a  sudden  insufficiency  of  the  impaired  kidney. 

The  suprarenal  capsules  are  of  special  importance  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  tumours  in  the  region  of  the  kidney.  They  are  con- 
cerned particularly  in  the  development  of  carcinomata  and  large  sarco- 
mata as  well  as  melano-sarcomata.  Mixed  tumours  also  of  the  most 
varied  kind  originate  in  the  suprarenal  capsules,  including  those  which 
contain   ganglion   cells  and   nerve  fibres  (Weichselbaum,  Dagouet). 
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Echinococcus  cysts  are  the  most  common  of  the  cysts  of  the  suprarenal 
capsule.  Virchow  described  nodules  consisting  of  kidney  tissue  rich 
in  fat  (struma  lijjomatosa  suprarenalis  *  see  also  page  256).  There 
is  found,  as  is  well  known,  in  Addison^s  disease  a  caseo-fibrous  degen- 
eration of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  but  the  causal  connection  is  un- 
known. 

Treatment  of  Tumours  of  the  Kidney. — Carcinomata  and  sarcomata 
are  best  suited  for  extirpation.  In  all  malignant  tumours  I  lay  great 
stress  upon  the  thorougli  removal  of  the  adipose  capsule  which  so  fre- 
quently contains  tumour  germs.  Extraperitoneal  nephrectomy  is  the 
best  method  of  extirpating  tumours  of  the  kidney,  and  very  large  neo- 
plasms can  be  removed  in  this  way.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases 
that  intraperitoneal  or  transperitoneal  nephrectomy  is  justifiable.  P6an 
recommends  for  such  cases  a  transverse  incision  at  the  level  of  the  um- 
bilicus from  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  to  the  outer  border  of  the 
saero-lumbalis.  Cysts  of  the  kidney  may  be  treated  simply  by  ne- 
phrotomy as  we  described  it  on  pages  255,  250,  for  hydronephrosis. 
In  case  of  malignant  tumours,  operation  should  not  be  delayed  too 
long.  For  the  purpose  of  making  sure  of  the  diagnosis,  an  exploratory 
lumbar  incision  is  very  much  to  be  recommended  at  an  early  period. 
IIsBmaturia,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  involved  kidney,  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  and  the  existence  of  a  tumour,  are  the  most  important  indi- 
cations of  a  malignant  neoplasm  of  the  kidney.  The  number  of 
favourable  terminations  of  nephrectomy  for  malignant  renal  tumours 
ifi  still  small.  A.  Siegrist  collected  sixty-four  cases  of  malignant  tu- 
mour, twenty -nine  carcinomata,  and  thirty-four  sarcomata,  the  nature 
of  the  tumour  not  being  given  in  one  case.  Nephrectomy  was  per- 
formed sixty-one  times.  Thirty-two  patients  died  from  the  effects  of 
the  operation,  nine  from  recurrence  and  metastasis,  and  eleven  of  those 
operated  upon  w^e  still  well  after  a  period  varying  from  five  months 
to  two  years.  Out  of  ten  cases  of  malignant  tumour  of  the  kidney 
operated  upon  by  Israel,  five  were  without  recurrence  from  one  to 
seven  years  after  the  operation,  and  a  sixth  died,  without  recurrence, 
one  year  later,  of  perforative  appendicitis.  (For  the  technique  of  ne- 
phrectomy see  §  203,  page  270  ff.) 

Animal  Parautes. — Of  animal  parasites  in  the  kidney,  the  echino- 
coccus occurs  most  frequently,  but  it  is  rarer  here  than  in  the  liver 
and  the  lungs.  Among  367  cases  of  echinococcus  disease,  Davaine 
found  the  kidney  affected  thirty-one  times.  Neisser  found  it  affected 
only  eighty  times  among  983  cases,  and  Madelung  only  seven  times 
among  196  cases.  Echinococcus  of  the  kidney  may  also  form  very 
large  fluctuating  cystic  tumours.     A  spontaneous  cure  is  possible,  espe- 
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cially  from  rupture  of  the  sac  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and 
evacuation  of  the  contents,  with  subsequent  shrinkage  and  calcification 
of  the  sac.  Echinococcus  of  the  kidney  sometimes  ruptures  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  into  the  intestine,  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  the 
lung.  In  fact,  perforation  into  neighbouring  organs  is  strikingly  fre- 
quent. Berand  found  that  perforation  occurred  forty-eight  times  in 
sixty-four  cases.  Its  prognosis  varies  greatly  according  to  the  organ 
that  is  involved.  Rupture  into  the  intestine  is  the  most  favourable. 
Of  four  cases,  three  recovered  and  one  died  (Berand).  Regarding  the 
diagnosis  of  echinococcus,  which  is  determined  chiefly  by  an  explora- 
tory puncture  and  an  examination  of  the  fluid  obtained,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  what  was  said  on  the  subject  of  echinococcus  of  the  liver  (see 
§  161,  page  55).  At  the  outset  the  diagnosis  is  difficult  or  impossible. 
The  condition  of  things  is  first  made  clear  by  rupture  of  the  cyst  into 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  evacuation  of  the  cyst  contents  through 
the  urethra. 

The  treatment  of  echinococcus  of  the  kidney  by  incision  and  drain- 
age conforms  essentially  to  the  rules  given  for  hydronephrosis  on  pages 
255,  256.  The  extraperitoneal  lumbar  incision  along  the  outer  border 
of  the  sacro-lumbalis  muscle  is  to  be  chosen  if  possible.  Should  the 
intraperitoneal  incision  be  necessary,  it  should  be  performed  in  two 
stages,  as  for  echinococcus  of  the  liver  (see  page  56,  Echinococcus  of 
the  Liver).  Resection  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  organ  may  be 
undertaken  in  suitable  cases.     Nephrectomy  is  rarely  indicated. 

CysticercuH  cellulosce  and  Penfastomum  denticulatum  are  very  rare 
and  without  practical  importance. 

Filaria;  (filaria  san^inis)  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  renal  ves- 
sels and  the  kidney  tissue  of  persons  whose  blood  contains  them.  The  filaria 
sanguinis  is  found,  as  is  well  known,  only  among  people  living  in  the  tropics. 
It  probably  gets  into  the  blood  from  the  intestine.  Its  presence  in  man  was, 
moreover,  first  demonstrated  in  the  urine.  Ha^maturia  is  the  chief  symptom 
in  connection  with  the  accumulation  of  filariss  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
urinary  apparatus.  Chyluria  and  chylous  diarrhoea  are  present  if  the  filarial 
obstruct  tlie  thoracic  duct,  giving  rise  to  lymph  engorgement  of  the  intes- 
tines and  the  urinary  apparatus. 

The  eggs  of  Distoma  ftcematohinm,  which  develop  into  embryos  and  like- 
wise occasion  luematuria,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  kidney  (especially  in 
the  pelvis),  the  ui-eter,  and  the  bladder,  likewise  only  in  the  tropics  (Bilharz, 
Griesinger,  Kartulis).  They  were  first  discovered  by  Bilharz  in  the  corpse 
of  an  Egyptian,  and  their  presence  was  often  demonstrated  by  Griesinger  at 
autopsies  in  Egypt  Tlie  parasite  induces  acute  infianimation  with  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  es{>ecially  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the 
ureter,  and  the  bladder,  and  there  then  result  lat<»r  thickening  of  the  tissue 
and  incrustations  of  the  eggs  with  urates  and  lime  salts. 
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The  Eustrongylua  gigaa  is  still  to  be  mentioned,  a  blood-red  parasite 
whicli  is  found  more  frequently  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  of  the  marten,  the 
dog,  the  wolf,  and  the  seal,  but  is  rarely  observed  in  man.  The  female  is 
sometimes  a  metre  in  length,  the  male  only  thirty-five  to  forty  centimetres. 

In  cases  where  there  is  a  communication  between  a  loop  of  intestine  and 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  the  ureter,  nomatoids  have  been  found  in  the 
same. 

Aneurisms  of  the  renal  artery  from  traumatism  or  arterio-sclerosis  are 
rare.  Oestreich,  Armstrong,  Gruber,  Hochenegg,  and  Hahn  have  published 
observations  of  this  condition.  Hahn  distinguishes  three  varieties  depend- 
ing on  the  location — viz.,  in  the  trunk,  in  a  terminal  branch,  or  at  the  point 
of  bifurcation  of  the  artery  with  involvement  of  the  kidney  substance. 
Pulsation  is  not  present  Auscultation  is  of  importance.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  extirpation  of  the  aneurism  with  the  involved  kidney.  Without  op- 
eration the  termination  is  fatal. 

I  200.  General  Remarks  upon  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Urine 
with  Befisrenoe  to  Surgical  Diseases. — The  daily  quantity  of  urine  passed  by  a 
healthy  individual  varies  considerably.  It  is  especially  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  fluid  consumed  and  g^ven  off.  In  warm  weather — in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  secretion  of  sweat — less  urine  is  passed  than  in 
winter.  The  average  amount  of  urine  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  by  a 
strong,  healthy  man  amounts  to  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  cubic 
centimetres.  A  reduction  in  the  amount  of  urine  (oliguria)  is  observed 
especially  in  fevers,  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  disturbances  in 
the  circulatory  organs,  etc.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine  (polyuria) 
occurs  particularly  during  convalescence  from  febrile  diseases,  in  connection 
with  diabetes  mellitus  and  insipidus,  with  certain  diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
etc.  Complete  absence  of  urine  (anuria)  is  due  chiefly  to  occlusion  of  the 
urinary  passages,  especially  the  urethra  in  the  region  of  the  prostate  or  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  in  the  course  of  uraemia,  tempoi*arily  in  connection  with 
great  loss  of  water  from  the  system,  etc. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  likewise  variable.  The  greater  the 
amount  of  urine  secreted,  the  lower  usually  is  the  specific  gravity,  and,  vice 
reraa,  the  less  the  amount  of  urine,  the  higher  the  specific  gravity.  Assuming 
that  the  average  amount  of  urine  for  twenty-four  hours  amounts  to  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  cubic  centimetres,  the  specific  gravity  of 
normal  urine  is  from  1015  to  1020.  The  changes  in  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  urine  under  pathological  conditions  is  of  great  importance  from  a  clinical 
standpoint  The  specific  gravity  measures,  as  it  were,  the  degree  of  the  me- 
tabolism or  tlie  amount  of  solid  constituents  secreted  in  the  urine.  A  sudden 
lessening  of  the  concentration  of  the  urine  in  nephritis,  for  example,  when 
the  quantity  of  urine  remains  the  same,  is  of  great  importance.  It  shows 
that  the  diseased  kidneys  are  incapable  of  secreting  the  urea  and  the  salts 
formed  in  the  organism.  The  si>ecific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  determined  by 
the  use  of  the  urinometer.  The  surest  determination  is  obtained  by  use  of 
the  pycnometer.  The  urinometer  of  O.  Zoth  is  also  very  serviceable  for  the 
quantitative  determination  of  albumin,  urea,  and  sugar. 

The  reaction  of  normal  urine  is  mildly  acid,  and  this  acid  reaction  is  con- 
ditioned not  upon  free  acid,  but  upon  acid  salts — viz.,  acid  phosphates  and 
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urates.  Healthy  individuals  may,  however,  pass  alkaline  urine,  especially 
in  the  morning  hours  (Quincke).  In  anaemia  also  the  urine  often  has  an 
alkaline  reaction.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  the  urine  in  consequence  of 
aramoniacal  fermentation  of  the  urea  from  the  presence  of  microbes  is  of 
especial  importance  for  the  surgeon — e.  g.,  in  connection  with  suppurative 
processes  in  the  kidney  and  suppurative  cystitis.  In  this  fermentation  of 
the  urine  the  urea  is  decomposed  and  forms  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 
Alkaline  fermentation  occurs  in  normal  urine  after  it  has  stood  for  some 
time,  but  usually  not  before  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  colour  of  the  urine  depends,  generally  speaking,  upon  the  degree  of 
its  concentration.  The  more  concentrated  it  is  the  darker  it  is,  and  the  more 
diluted  the  paler  it  is.  Its  colour  is  conditioned  upon  various  pigments,  viz., 
indican,  urobilin,  uroerythrin,  urochrome,  and  uroglaucin.  The  colour  of 
the  urine  undergoes  manifold  changes  under  pathological  conditions.  In 
fever  a  high-coloured,  dark-yellow  to  brownish-red  urine  is  usually  passed ; 
likewise  in  diseases  of  the  heart.  Abnormally  pale  urine  is  often  observed 
during  convalescence  after  a  severe  illness,  and  also  in  connection  witli 
polyuria,  anaemia,  etc.  In  other  cases  the  abnormal  colour  of  the  urine  is 
conditioned  upon  an  admixture  of  blood  or  haemoglobin,  of  bile  pigment, 
etc.  The  urine  becomes  a  deep  yellow,  yellowish-green,  or  blackish- green 
from  the  presence  of  bile  pigment  in  diseases  of  the  biliary  passages.  The 
colour  is  also  changed  by  the  internal  or  external  use  of  certain  drugs.  Car- 
bolic acid  in  the  urine  gives  it  a  dirty  grayish-green  colour,  especially  after 
it  has  stood  for  some  time.  This  peculiarity  is  probably  conditioned,  accord- 
ing to  Baumann  and  Preusse,  uix>n  the  formation  of  oxidation  products  of 
the  hydroquinone.  Finally,  a  bluish-red  and  brownish-red  colouring  of  the 
urine  arises  from  taking  rheum  and  senna. 

Freshly  passed  urine  has,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  aromatic  acids, 
a  peculiarly  aromatic  and  not  disagreeable  odour.  This  odour  gradually 
disappears  after  the  urine  has  stood  for  a  time ;  the  latter  is  decomposed, 
becomes  alkaline,  and  then  has  an  ammoniacal  odour. 

The  normal  constituents  of  the  urine  are  more  largely  organic  than  inor- 
ganic. Tlie  inorganic  constituents  are  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  magne- 
sium, ammonium,  iron,  and  traces  of  silicic  acid.  The  first  named  are  pres- 
ent as  salts,  being  in  combination  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  phosphoric 
acid.  The  organic  ccmstituents  of  the  urine  are  urea,  uric  acid,  hippuric  acid, 
oxalic  acid,  oxaluric  acid,  creatine,  creatinine,  xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  aro- 
matic ethylsulphuric  acid,  sulphocyanic  acid,  succinic  acid,  pigments,  and 
extractives.  The  quantitative  amounts  of  these  organic  and  inorganic  sub- 
stances are,  of  course,  subject  to  constant  change,  and  are  conditioned  essen- 
tially upon  the  kind  of  fcxxl  ingested.  If,  for  example,  meat  is  consumed  in 
abundance  there  is  a  larger  s<»cretion  of  urea.  These  matters  can  not,  of 
course,  be  taken  up  here  in  detail. 

In  normal  recently  passed  urine  there  are  no  structural  elements,  aside 
from  a  few  epithelial  cells  from  the  urethra.  If  urine  is  evacuated  after  an 
emission  of  semen,  it  contains,  as  a  rule,  a  large  number  of  spermatozoa. 
Numerous  epithelial  cells  from  the  vulva  are  usually  present  in  the  urine  of 
females. 

Several  salts  are  precipitated  in  urine  that  has  stood  for  some  time,  and 
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Fio.  518.—^,  crystals  of 
calcium  oxalate:  B^  of 
calcium  carbomite. 


the  greatest  variety  of  vegetable  organisms  are  found  in  it.    The  salts  usually 

precipitated  after  a  short  time,  in  consequence  of  cooling,  consist  chiefly  of 

amorphous  urates  and  yellowish  rhombic  crystals  of  uric  acid  and  oxalate  of 

^^.  lime,  and,  as  the  alkaline  fermentation  in- 

-^  e     -^  ^  J    ^_7/4 ,  f^  '  li       creases,  there  are  found,  besides  the  microbes, 

^    -^^^"^  ^^^^    '  which  cause  the  alkaline  fermentation  or  the 

"  i^  v-       decomposition  of  the 
tt/U  >^rea,  crystals  of  am- 
monia,    magnesium 
%»  9\     phosphate,  and  am- 
^    ^    \    monium  urate. 

The  sediment  of 
acid  urine  consists 
most  frequently  of 
amorphous  urates  of 
potassium  and  sodi- 
um, of  uric-acid  crys- 
tals (Fig.  612,  A),  ox- 
alate of  lime  (Fig. 
513,  A),  cystin  (Fig. 
514,  a),  and  tyrosin  (Fig.  514,  6).  The  sediment  of  alkaline  urine  consists 
especially  of  amorphous  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  (Fig.  513,  B),  of 
crystals  of  ammonium  urate  (Fig.  512,  B),  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate 
(Fig.  515),  phosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  magnesia.  The  chief  of  the 
solid  constituents  of  the  urine,  urea  (it  constitutes  about  one  half  of  them),  is 
never  found  in  the  sediment,  as  it  is  so  freely  soluble.  In  cachexia — e.  g,  in 
consequence  of  malignant  tumours — ^the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine  de- 
creases by  degrees,  and  Anally  remains  constant  below  twelve  grammes  in 
twenty-four  hours  (Rommelaere,  Ranzier,  Thiriar).  Tests  for  urea  are  of  great 
importance  as  regards  the  indication  for  and  -^  /     £ 

prognosis  of  ^\xv-     .  ^     ^^^  ^  f    f^  //^  ,  ^     (ma  ~ 

gical     operationir^ 

The  crystals  of 
uric  acid  assume 
very  varied  forms. 
The  fundamental 
form,  however, 
approaches  the 
rhombic.  Whet- 
stone-shaped crys- 
tals are  found 
most  frequently 
(Fig.  512,  a),  then 
those  that  are  bar- 
rel-shaped, or  the  crystals  may  lie  in  a  compacted  form  (Fig.  512,  c).  Sodium 
and  potassium  urates  in  acid  urine  form  a  rose-coloured  or  brick-dust-col- 
oured sediment  The  ammonium  urate,  always  in  alkaline  urine,  forms 
rosette-shaped  crystals  (Fig.  512,  B).  The  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  are 
shaped  like  letter  envelopes  (Fig.  513,  A),  and  those  of  ammonio-magnesium 


Fio.  514. — a,  crystals  of  cystin, 
and  6,  tjrosin. 


Fio.   516. — Crystals  of  ammonio- 
magnesium  phosphate. 
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phosphate  resemble  a  coRin  lid  (Fig'.  616),  Cystiii  crystals  form,  as  a  rule, 
hexagonal  tabteta  (Fig.  5U,  a).  Tliey  occur  rarely  in  the  sediment,  and  are 
usually  associated  with  cystin  calculi  (see  urinary  calculi;.  Tyrosin  and 
leucin  are  found  in  the  urine  in  acut«  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  acute 
phosphorus  poisoning.  They  always  indicate  marked  decomposition  of  the 
protein  substances  of  the  body,  and  they  then  represent  more  or  less  the  urea. 
tlte  normal  product  of  such  decomposition.  Tyrosin  cryatalliies  in  needles, 
which  lie  together  in  tuftlilte  or  sheaflike  forms  <Fig  614,  b),  while  leucin 
fonns  dark  spheres  of  varying  size.  Xanthin  occurs  still  more  rarely  in  the 
urine  (see  urinary  calculi). 

Under  pathological  conditions  the  urine  frequently  contains  epithelial 
cells  which  may  come  from  the  kidney,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  ureter, 
the  bladder,  the  urethra,  or  in  females  from  the  vulva.  Tlie  differentiation 
of  these  epithelial  cells  is  of  considerable  diagnostic  iniportance. 

Renal  epithelia  (Fig.  516,  Il./and  g)  in  the  urine  always  indicate  that 
the  kidney  is  diKeaaed.  They  are  desquamated  in  large  quantities  in  paren* 
chymatous  nephritis.  If  the  urine  contains  a  large  number  of  renal  epithe- 
lia which  have  undergone  fatty  de- 
generation, the  diagnosis  of  chronic 


*             .  h„  •  generaiion,  uie  uiagnosis  oi  cnro 

>'*4  ^  r>  ^v^J  <Sl     ^  nephritis  can  be  made  with  t 

"    C^S  W^  -^ j^  tainty.     Renal  epithelia  have,  g 

^  r    1?  ^^  £s  Sit  erally  speaking,  the    form    rej 


„-.       ..  tainty.     Renal  epithelia  have,  gen- 

^^  £s  Si\     erally  speaking,  the    form    repre- 
f  *■  iW  rented  in  Fig.   516.  II,  /  and  g. 

'  ^9^  {'  They  are  sometimes  pale  and  homo- 

^         --  ^'  ^^  --w'S^         geneous  and  sonietimes  granular, 

rf  J^/  <^     ^^  ^  ,''^jm}^      and  have  often  undergone  fatty  de- 

(%^T        -?  ^*^  generation.    They  are  occasionally 

^^     -^  \^  much  larger,  depending  upoit  the 

.  part  of  the  uriniferous  tube  which 

■*  they  line.    They  are  most  easily 

Fio.   616.— Eplthellftl  cells  tbimd  m  the  urine:      recognised    when    they    occur    in 
/,  bladder  BpUholium ;  a,  Buperfldel  layer ;  -      ,  i      •  •        ... 

*,  f.  rf,  Mid  *,  ™lla  ftum  tlie  n.iddle  and  deeper      groups  or  m  the  form  of  casts,  the 
layers.    U,  farAg,  reual  epitholiuui.  so-called  epithelial  casts   (see  Fig. 

517,  c).  In  case  of  amyloid  degen- 
eration of  the  kidney,  the  epithelia  show  on  the  addition  of  iodine,  when 
seen  under  the  microscope,  the  iodine-starch  reaction.  A  solution  of  aniline- 
iodine-violet  (1  to  100)  stains  them  a  bright  red. 

The  epithelia  of  the  pelvis  of  tlie  kidney,  the  ureter,  and  the  bladder  have 
in  general  the  same  type.  Tlie  epithelial  lining  consists  of  three  layers  of 
cells,  which  are  differently  fonned  according  to  tlieir  location  (Fig.  616,  I,  a, 
ft,  c,  d,  e).  The  most  superticial  layer  usually  consists  of  large,  flat,  polyg- 
onal cells  lying  close  to  one  another  (Fig.  516,  I,  a).  The  cells  of  the  mid- 
dle layer  are  distinguished  by  one  or,  less  often,  two  )>ro(^esses  (Fig.  516,  I, 
ft,  c.  rf),  and  the  cells  of  the  deepest  layer  are  generally  round  or  oval  and 
smaller  than  the  superficial  i-ells  (Fig.  616.  I,  e).  The  epithelial  cells  of  tlie 
male  urotlira  are  cylindrical  and  rather  long,  contain  small  granules,  and 
have  an  oval  nucleus,  usually  with  one,  less  often  two,  brijbt  drops  upon  it, 
which  resist  the  action  of  acetic  acid  (Bi7.zozer[>). 

s  epithelia  from  the  vulva  and  the  vagina  are  found  in  special 
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abundance  in  the  urine  of  females  in  case  of  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
vulva  and  vagina.  They  present,  as  a  rule,  large,  irregfular  polygonal  cells 
with  clear  protoplasm.  In  addition  to  this  form  of  cells  there  occur  also 
younger  epithelial  cells  which  are  usually  much  smaller  and  circular  in 
form. 

Red  blood-corpuscles  are  very  frequently  found  in  the  urine  in  connection 
with  diseases  or  injuries  of  the  urinary  passages  and  the  kidneys,  and  also 
white  blood-corpuacles  (mucus-corpuscles  or  pus-corpuscles).  The  more  se- 
vere the  inflammation  the  greater  the  number  of  white  blood-corpuscles  in 
the  urine. 

The  occurrence  of  casts  in  the  urine  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  following  distinct  forms  are  distinguished  (Fig.  517)  :  In  the  first  place 


e 


Fio.  517. — ^The  different  varietieg  of  casts :  a,  oast  made  up  of  urates  found  in  infants ;  6,  cant 
compoHed  of  red  blood-cells ;  c,  epithelial  cast  irou]  the  kidney ;  </,  sjunular  cast :  e  e\  waxy 
costs ;  /*,  hyaline  cast ;  /',  hyaline  cast  covered  with  leucocytes,  ana  an  epithelial  coll  fVom 
tlie  kidney. 


the  urates  may  collect  into  brownish-red  casts  (Fig.  517,  a).  They  consist  of 
brownish-red  granules  and  crystals  of  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime.  They 
occur  especially  in  the  urine  of  infants  during  the  first  days  after  birth,  and 
originate  in  the  uric-acid  infarcts  of  the  kidney. 

Casts  also  arise  from  a  conglomeration  of  red  blood-corpuscles  or  from 
blood  clots  when  they  retain  the  form  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  in  which  they 
have  lain  (Fig.  517,  6).  If  renal  epithelia  are  desquamated  in  groups,  retain- 
ing the  form  of  a  certain  part  of  a  uriniferous  tube,  the  above-mentioned  epi- 
tlielial  casts  are  found  (Fig.  517,  c). 

Hyaline,  waxy,  and  granular  casts  are  also  of  great  diagnostic  importance. 
Hyaline  casts  (Fig.  517,//*)  are  pale,  transparent  cylinders  of  very  varying 
length  and  diameter.  They  are  straight  or  convoluted?  and  often  contracted 
or  expanded  at  diiferent  parts.  They  are  sometimes  covered  here  and  there 
with  white  blood-corpuscles,  renal  epithelia,  and  globules  of  fat,  various  crys- 
tals, etc  A  modification  of  these  hyaline  casts  are  the  waxy  casts  (Fig,  517. 
e  e'),  which  are  distinguished  by  a  slightly  yellowish  colour,  a  waxlike  lustre, 
and  a  stronger  power  of  refraction. 

Finally,  the  granular  (fibrinous)  casts  are  still  to  be  mentioned  (Fig.  517. 
cf),  which  arise  chiefly  from  decomposition  of  the  blood  casts  and  epithelial 
casts.  Transition  forms  are  also  found  not  infrequently  between  the  hyaline 
and  the  granular  casts.  Clusters  of  cocci — e.  g.,  in  pyelonephritis — may  easily 
be  mistaken  for  granular  casts. 

The  presence  of  casts  always  indicates  a  more  or  less  marked  inflamed 
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condition  of  the  kidneys.  In  acute  and  chronic  nephritis  and  in  amyloid 
de^neration  casts  are  always  present  in  the  urine,  and  all  forms  may  exist 
simultaneously.  If  epithelial  casts  only  are  found  in  the  urine,  we  have  to 
do,  as  a  rule,  with  a  desquamative  nephritis,  which  usually  has  a  favourable 
prognosis.  The  presence  of  hyaline  and  granular  casts  in  the  urine  indicates 
a  decided  pathological  change  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney,  which  usu- 
ally leads  to  chronic  degeneration  and  has  a  more  unfavourable  prognosis. 
In  the  second  stage  of  chronic  nephritis  numerous  renal  epithelia  are  found 
which  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration  and  which  are  sometimes  free  and 
sometimes  present  in  the  form  of  casts.  In  the  later  stages  of  chronic  ne- 
phritis, with  fibrous  or  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  which  may 
speedily  prove  fatal,  strikingly  narrow  casts  are  found  and  free  or  inclosed 
shrunken  epithelia.  The  presence  of  epithelia  that  have  undergone  amyloid 
degeneration  is  a  sure  indication  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney. 
These  assume  a  red  colour  upon  the  addition  of  methyl  aniline  (one-per-cent 
solution  of  aniline  iodine-violet),  while  non-amyloid  cells  are  coloured  blue. 
Besides  these  epithelia  that  have  undergone  amyloid  degeneration,  there  are 
others  that  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration  and  the  same  casts  as  in  acute 
and  chronic  nephritis. 

In  order  to  render  casts  more  distinct,  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  iodine  and 
iodide  of  potassium  or  of  a  solution  of  fuchsin  is  added.  The  best  way  is  to 
let  the  urine  stand  for  a  number  of  hours  (ten  to  fifteen),  then  to  pour  off  tlie 
fluid  and  collect  the  sediment  upon  a  filter,  wash  it  off  with  distilled  water, 
and  then  examine  it  under  the  microsox)pe,  coloured  or  uncoloured. 

Of  other  microscopic  constituents  found  in  the  urine,  the  following  may 
also  be  briefly  mentioned  :  Pus  cells  are  often  found  in  very  large  numbers 
in  inflammatory  processes  of  the  urinary  organs,  tubercle  bacilli  and  case- 
ous masses  in  tuberculosis,  tumour  cells  in  neoplasms,  and,  furthermore, 
various  micro-organisms,  pigment,  crystals  of  the  most  varied  kind,  et<;. 
We  have  described  the  most  important  of  the  latter  on  pages  263,  264.  In 
rare  cases  sarcime  have  been  found  in  the  urine.  They  are  without  special 
importance,  however,  and  do  not  pass  up  from  the  bladder  to  the  kidney 
(xV.  Hartge).  SarcinaR  are  found  only  in  acid  urine,  and  disappear  witli  an 
increa.se  of  the  microbes  of  decomposition. 

Of  animal  parasites  which  occur  in  the  urine  I  mention  especially  hook- 
lets  and  membrane  shreds  of  echinococcus,  the Filaria  sanguinis  hominis— 
e.  g.,  in  gala(!turia  and  hanuaturia  (Lewis) — also  Distoma  hoematobium  and 
capenne,  Cercomonas' urinnrins,  and  Eustrongylus  gigaa  (see  pages  26(», 
261).  Schrt»iber  found  a  parasite  in  the  urine  of  a  Hungarian  woman  which 
he  calls  RhaMifis  genitalis.  This  parasite  probably  inhabits  the  external 
female  genital  organs  and  makes  its  way  from  here  into  the  urinary  passages. 

The  urine  sometimes  contains  gas  ("  pneumaturia '') — e.  g.,  in  diabetes,  in 
case  of  a  communication  between  the  bladder  and  intestine,  etc.  In  pneu- 
maturia  the  urine  contains  the  Bacterium  lactis  aerogenes.  Bacterium  coli 
communis,  and  yeast  fungi,  whose?  power  to  form  gases  is  well  known. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  these  very  general  statements  regarding 
the  examination  of  the  urine.  We  have  not  room  to  take  up  in  detail  all  the 
questions  pertaining  to  the  subject,  and  the  reader  must  therefore  be  referred 
for  information  regarding  the  chemical  examination  of  the  normal  and 
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pathological  urine  to  a  treatise  upon  clinical  diagnosis — e.  g.,  that  of  Bizzozero, 
Friihauf,  Jacksch,  Vierordt,  and  others. 

§  201.  Catheterization  of  the  Ureters  and  other  Operations  upon  them. 

— Catheterization  of  the  ureters,  first  accomplished  by  G.  Simon,  is 
most  easily  performed  upon  females.  After  dilatation  of  the  female 
urethra  (see  Surgery  of  the  Female  Gtenito-urinary  Organs)  the  fore- 
finger is  introduced  into  the  bladder,  the  orifice  of  the  ureter  found, 
and  the  catheter  passed  along  the  forefinger  into  the  same.  Pawlik 
devised  the  instrument 
represented  in  Fig.  518. 
He  catheterizes  the  fe- 
male  ureter   as   follows:  Fio.  sis.— Pawlik»8  ureteral  catheter. 

The  patient  assumes  the 

knee-elbow  position,  and  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  is  held  backward 
and  downward  by  means  of  a  Simon  or  a  Sims  speculum.  The  trigo- 
num  vesicae  is  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  upon  the  anterior  vaginal 
wall  by  transverse  furrows  which  are  crossed  by  two  diverging  longi- 
tudinal furrows  in  the  vicinity  of  the  portio  vaginalis.  The  catheter 
represented  in  Fig.  518  is  then  introduced  into  the  bladder  in  such 
a  way  that  the  bent  end  is  directed  downward.  It  is  then  pushed  for- 
ward within  the  bladder  in  an  oblique  direction  corresponding  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  longitudinal  furrows,  and  its  end  is  controlled  from 
within  the  vagina.  The  orifice  of  the  ureter  is  usually  found  only  after 
a  long  search.  That  the  catheter  has  entered  the  ureter  is  shown  by 
the  feeling,  by  the  instrument  being  caught,  and  by  the  escape  of  urine 
in  drops  from  its  handle  end.  This  escape  of  urine  does  not  occur  at 
once,  however,  but  only  after  a  time.  A  metallic  catheter  can  be 
passed  up  as  far  as  the  pelvic  inlet,  where  the  ureter jchanges  its  course. 
A  small  elastic  catheter  could  be  pushed  still  farther  into  the  ureter 
through  a  metallic  catheter  which  is  open  at  the  end.  Emmet,  for  the 
purpose  of  catheterization  of  the  ureter,  exposed  the  trigonum  vesicro 
by  dividing  the  vesico- vaginal  wall  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

The  ureters  in  the  male  can  be  catheterized  by  Simon's  method, 
in  which  the  bladder  is  entered  through  a  median  perineal  incision. 
The  simplest  way  is  to  open  the  bladder  by  suprapubic  cystotomy,  and 
then  perform  catheterization.  Fenwick  invented  a  new  method  for 
collecting  the  urine  from  one  or  the  other  kidney  separately  in  males 
also.  His  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  after  evacuation  of  the 
bladder  the  sphincteric  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ureters  is 
impaired  in  consequence  of  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  bladder  wall 
as  well  as  that  suction  is  exerted  upon  the  urine  in  the  kidneys.  After 
the  bladder  has  been  emptied  and  a  twenty-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine 
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has  been  applied  to  it,  Fenwick  introduces  a  special  catheter  with  a 
long  beak  bent  to  the  right  or  the  left  and  a  very  long  aperture  on  the 
side.  The  latter  lies  over  the  orifice  of  the  involved  ureter  when  the 
instrument  is  pressed  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder.  If  aspi- 
ration is  now  made  by  means  of  a  bulb  which  is  provided  with  a  glass 
receiver,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  urine  is  obtained  in  about  ten  minutes. 

The  inspection  of  the  orifice  of  the  ureter  is  l)est  accomplished  by 
means  of  Nitze's  cystoscope  (see  §  205,  page  281).  We  may,  perhaps, 
yet  succeed  in  combining  cystoscopy  with  catheterization  of  the  ureters. 

The  attempt  lias  been  made  in  males  to  shut  off  temporarily  one 
ureter  or  the  other,  in  order  to  be  able  in  this  way  to  examine  the  urine 
from  one  ureter  or  kidney,  but  these  methods — e.  g.,  of  Silbermann, 
Tuchmann,  and  others — are  very  uncertain.  Tuchmann  recommended 
seizing  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ureter  with  a  litho- 
trite-shaped,  smooth-beaked  instrument,  and  thereby  occluding  the  ori- 
fice. P.  Miiller  recommends  compressing  the  ureter  of  the  male  from 
within  the  rectum  and  that  of  the  female  from  within  the  vagina. 
In  performing  digital  compression  of  the  ureter  in  the  male  from 
within  the  rectum,  P.  Miiller  uses  as  a  guide  the  spine  of  the  ischium, 
moves  the  finger  from  there  about  four  centimetres  upward  toward  the 
linea  innominata,  and  presses  it  against  the  soft  parts  of  the  lateral  pel- 
vic wall — that  is,  in  about  the  region  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  acetab- 
ulum, where  the  ureter  lies  close  to  the  bony  wall  of  the  pelvis.  The 
ureter  in  the  female  can  be  compressed  at  the  same  place  from  within 
the  vagina.  P.  Miiller  has  constructed  a  special  instrument  for  instru- 
mental compression  (see  Deutsche  med.  Woirhenschrift,  1887,  No.  31). 
In  order  to  compress  the  ureter  through  the  abdominal  wall,  Miiller 
recommends  the  use  of  a  pad  with  the  patient  in  a  lateral  position  and 
fully  under  the  influence  of  an  anesthetic.  The  pad  is  similar  to  that 
which  is  used  for  compression  of  the  aorta  (see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
page  53). 

The  cliief  object  in  catheterizing  the  ureters  is  to  secure  full  in- 
formation as  to  the  condition  of  a  kidney — e.  g.,  when  the  other  is  dis- 
eased. In  case  of  stricture  also  or  occlusion  of  the  ureter — bv  renal 
calculi,  for  instance — exploration  of  the  ureters  may  be  resorted  to. 
In  case  of  the  extirpation  of  a  tumour  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ureter — a 
tumour  of  the  uterus,  fur  instance — one  can  inform  himself  in  this  wav 
as  to  the  location  of  the  ureter.  One  may  also  obtain  secretion  from 
eac'li  kidney  separately  by  the  al)ove-(lescril)ed  artificial  closure  of  one 
ureter  or  the  other  for  a  time.  Fenwick  believes  that  he  arrested 
haemorrhage  from  the  kidney  in  one  case  by  closing  the  ureter  accord- 
ing to  liis  method. 
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Ureterotomy,  or  incision  of  the  ureter,  may  be  indicated  in  case  of 
incarceration  of  a  stone  in  the  ureter.  Tuffier,  upon  the  ground  of  his 
own  experiments,  recommends  a  longitudinal  incision.  After  the  stone 
lias  been  found  and  extracted,  the  longitudinal  incision  is  closed  by  fine 
Leml)ert  sutures.  Kiister  cured  a  very  narrow  cicatricial  stricture  of 
the  ureter  by  resection  of  the  involved  part.  Before  suturing  the  two 
ends  of  the  ureter  it  is  a  good  plan  to  invaginate  them. 

For  fistulse  of  the  ureter,  see  §  256.  In  caBe  the  ureter  is  wounded, 
Le  Dentu,  Agnew,  and  others  recommended,  in  place  of  nephrec- 
tomy, implantation  of  the  end  of  the  ureter  in  the  lateral  or  poste- 
rior abdominal  walL  Such  external  fistulse  are,  however,  very  likely 
to  lead  by  infection  to  severe  inflammation  of  the  kidney  (Gior- 
dano). For  implantation  of  the  ureter  in  the  bladder  and  intestine, 
see  page  17. 

§  202.  Hephrotomy. — Incision  of  the  kidney,  or  nephrotomy,  is  indi- 
cated especially,  as  we  have  seen,  in  hydronephrosis  and  pyonephrosis, 
as  well  as  in  connection  with  echinococcus,  cystic  degeneration  of  the 
kidney  and  tuberculosis,  and  for  the  removal  of  renal  calculi.  In 
nephrotomy  the  kidney  is  exposed  by  a  longitudinal  incision  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  muscle,  from  the  lower  border  of 
the  eleventh  rib  to  a  point  about  midway  between  the  twelfth  rib  and 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  or  by  a  transverse  incision  beneath  the  twelfth 
rib,  from  the  outer  border  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  muscle  to  the  pro- 
longed anterior  axillary  line,  just  as  in  nephrectomy  (see  pages  270-272). 
After  exposing  the  kidney  or  a  pus  sac  or  a  cyst  in  this  way  it  is  in- 
cised, and  one  then  proceeds  according  to  the  particular  case.  The 
kidney,  especially  when  it  appears  outwardly  to  be  sound,  should 
always  be  incised  longitudinally — that  is,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
done  at  autopsies,  because  in  this  way  no  large  branches  of  the  vessels 
of  the  kidney  are  wounded,  a  thing  which  is  to  be  feared  in  a  deep 
radiating  incision  (A.  Barth).  In  case  there  is  a  sac  filled  with  pus,  it 
is  preferable  to  evacuate  it  first  with  a  trocar.  The  sac  is  then  freely 
opened  and  packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  after  its  wall  has  been  fixed 
by  a  few  sutures  to  the  edges  of  the  wound.  In  case  of  a  very  large 
hydronephrosis  or  echinococcus  cyst,  it  is  sometimes  a  good  plan  to 
make  the  skin  incision  farther  forward — in  the  axillary  line,  for  exam- 
ple— because  more  room  is  secured  here.  The  parietal  peritonaeum 
is  detached  and  pushed  to  one  side.  If  the  peritonaeum  is  to  be  opened, 
the  operation  should  be  divided  into  two  steps,  as  in  echinococcus  of 
the  liver — that  is,  the  abdominal  wound  is  packed  with  gauze  and  the 
sac  opened  from  three  to  five  days  later  after  it  has  become  adher- 
ent on  all  sides  in  the  abdominal  wound.    A  posterior  counter  opening 
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bIiouM  always  be  made  in  such  cases  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  a  drain- 
age-tube or  gauze  inserted. 

Kiister's  method  of  performing  nephrotomy  is  also  a  good  one, 
especially  for  large  cysts.  The  incision  begins  midway  between  the 
twelfth  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium  at  the  outer  border  of  the  sacro- 
lumbalis  muscle,  and  then  runs  in  a  horizontal  direction  parallel  to  the 
iliac  crest  for  ten  or  twelve  centimetres  toward  the  linea  alba.  The 
outer  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  the  abdominal  muscles, 
the  lumbar  fascia,  and  the  outer  border  of  the  quadratus  lumborum 
muscle  are  divided  by  layers.  The  posterior  branch  of  the  first  and 
second  lumbar  nerves  is  severed,  and  the  branches  of  the  first  lum- 
bar artery  are  tied.  After  division  of  the  transversalis  fascia  the  cap- 
sule of  the  kidney  lies  exposed.  It  is  incised  and  detached  somewhat 
and  the  sac  is  then  oj^ened.  In  case  of  infectious  contents,  this  is  l)e6t 
done  with  a  trocar.  After  opening  the  sac  freely,  its  wall  is  sutured 
to  the  edges  of  the  skin  and  the  sac  itself  is  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze.     A  posterior  counter  opening  is  often  necessary  here  also. 

§  203.  Hephreotomy. — Nephrectomy,  or  extirpation  of  a  kidney, 
which  was  first  successfully,  perfoniied  by  G.  Simon  in  1871,  must 
only  be  undertaken  when  the  other  kidney  is  sound,  so  that  it  can 
assume  the  function  of  the  extirpated  organ.  Nephrectomy  is  indi- 
cated: 1.  In  ca^e  of  injury  of  the  kidney  with  rupture  of  the  paren- 
chyma and  severe  haemorrhage,  or  in  case  of  prolapse  of  the  organ. 
2.  In  case  of  injuries  of  the  ureter  and  in  fistulsB  of  the  same  that  can 
not  be  cured  in  any  other  way.  3.  In  case  of  disease  of  the  kidney 
(abscess,  calculus,  malignant  tumours).  Nephre(;toray  should  be  un- 
dertaken for  floating  kidney  only  in  exceptional  cases — that  is,  when 
the  organ  is  otherwise  diseased  (see  §  195,  page  240).  If  the  other 
kidney  is  diseased,  or  if  the  two  kidneys  are  abnormally  united,  form- 
ing a  so-called  horseshoe  kidney,  nephrectomy  is,  of  course,  not  per- 
missible. The  diseased  portion  of  a  horseshoe  kidney  may,  however, 
be  successfully  removed  (Socin).  It  is  not  always  Ciisy  to  make  sure 
that  the  other  kidney  is  normal.  Tlie  best  way  of  detennining  this 
consists  in  catheterization  of  the  ureter,  a  procedure  which  is  easily 
accomplished  in  females,  but  which  is  very  diflicult  in  males  (see  also 
§  201,  pages  267,  208).  Kocher  palpates  the  other  kidney  through  the 
nephrectomy  wound  by  opening  the  peritonicum  alongside  the  colon. 
After  palpating  the  kidney,  the  peritonipum  is  sutured  and  nephrectomy 
performed.  In  case  of  suspicion  that  one  kidney  is  absent,  one  may 
also  make  an  exploratory  a])doniinal  incision  or  an  extraperitoneal  lum- 
bar incision.  The  diagnosis  of  a  horseshoe  kidney  can  be  made,  accord- 
ing to  Simon  and  Xussbaum,  by  palpation  from  within  the  rectum  by 
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introducing  tlie  entire  hand.  A  careful  examination  of  the  urine  is, 
of  course,  of  the  greatest  importance  in  judging  of  the  condition  of 
the  kidneys  (see  §  200,  pages  261-266),  especially  a  determination  of  the 
amount  by  weight  of  urea  and  extractive  bodies.  Their  permanent 
diminution  contraindicates  nephrectomy  and  all  other  operative  inter- 
ference upon  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney. 

Lumbar  nephrectomy  is  to  be  preferred  in  most  cases,  but  in  excep- 
tional instances,  especially  in  very  large,  soHd  tumours,  the  intraperi- 
toneal, or,  more  accurately,  the  transperitoneal  method  may  be  chosen. 
As  Schede  also  emphasizes,  one  should  always  be  careful  in  the  use  of 
antiseptics  in  performing  nephrectomy,  as  acute  degeneration  of  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  remaining  kidney  has  been  observed  in  conse- 
<juence  of  their  use.  The  prognosis  of  nephrectomy,  if  performed 
under  aseptic  methods,  is,  generally  speaking,  favourable.  In  thirty- 
three  cases  Czerny  had  forty-seven  per  cent  of  recoveries.  Barden- 
hener  had  in  thirty-seven  cases  seventy-three  per  cent  of  recoveries. 

Lumbar  or  retroperitoneal  nephrectomy  is  performed  as  follows : 
The  operation  consists  of  two  parts :  1.  Division  of  the  covering  of 
soft  parts  down  to  the  fatty  capsule  of  the  kidney.  2.  Isolation  and 
enucleation  of  the  kidney,  ligation  of  the  vessels  and  the  ureter,  and 
removal  of  the  kidney  at  the  hilum.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  sound 
side  on  a  roller  cushion  that  is  placed  beneath,  so  that  the  space  be- 
tween the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  twelfth  rib  may  be  increased  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  side  that  is  to  be  operated  upon.  The  skin 
incision  runs  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  muscle  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  eleventh  rib  perpendicularly  downward  to  a 
point  about  midway  between  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
The  soft  parts  are  now  divided  by  layers  from  the  lower  border  of  the 
eleventh  rib  downward  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound,  beginning 
with  the  lower  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle  and  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  lumbar  fascia.  The  outer  border  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  muscle 
which  now  lies  exposed  is  then  retracted  toward  the  median  hne  and 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia,  the  quadratus  lumborum  mus- 
cle and  the  transversalis  fascia  are  divided.  Before  dividing  the  quad- 
ratus lumborum  muscle  and  the  transversalis  fascia,  both  the  twelfth 
intercostal  and  the  first  lumbar  arteries,  which  cross  the  field  of  opera- 
tion, must  be  tied  in  two  places.  The  last  intercostal  and  the  first  lum- 
bar nerves  are  cut.  After  division  of  the  transversalis  fascia  the  fatty 
capsule  of  the  kidney  appears,  and  the  kidney,  which  can  usually  be 
felt  through  the  fatty  covering,  is  now  isolated  bluntly  with  the  fingers. 
A  diseased  kidney  is  especially  difficult  to  isolate  in  consequence  of  the 
firm  adhesions  that  often  exist.     It  may  be  necessary,  on  account  of 
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the  vessels  to  be  found  in  these,  to  tie  the  adhesions  in  two  places  be- 
fore cutting  them.  Such  firmly  adherent  kidneys  may  often  be  more 
readily  isolated  by  dividing  both  the  fatty  and  the  fibrous  capsule,  and 
enucleating  the  kidney  inside  the  latter  with  the  fingers.  Associated 
injuries,  especially  of  the  colon,  are  most  surely  avoided  in  this  way. 
The  isolation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  kidney  behind  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  ribs  may  be  so  difficult  as  to  make  subperiosteal  resection  of 
the  twelfth  rib  necessary.  In  performing  the  latter,  one  must  be  on  his 
guard  against  injuring  the  pleura.  Such  injuries  are  most  likely  to  occur 
in  case  of  absence  or  rudimentary  development  of  the  twelfth  rib,  so 
that  the  eleventh  rib  is  mistaken  for  the  twelfth.  Injury  to  the  pleura 
is  most  surely  avoided  by  resecting  only  the  anterior  quarter  of  the 
twelfth  rib,  and,  it  may  be,  of  the  eleventh  also  (Le  Dentu).  This  an- 
terior portion  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  is  not  covered  by  the 
parietal  pleura,  which  posteriorly  extends  down  as  far  as  the  inner 
surface  of  the  twelfth  rib.  The  pleura  is  usually  protected,  however, 
by  firm  adhesions  when  resection  of  a  rib  is  necessary. 

After  isolation  of  the  kidney  on  all  sides,  which  should  be  per- 
formed with  great  care,  especially  at  the  hilum,  on  account  of  the  ves- 
sels, it  is  drawn  out  of  the  wound.  An  aneurism  needle  threaded  with 
a  double  silk  ligature  of  moderate  size  is  passed  through  the  middle  of 
the  pedicle,  the  latter  is  tied  in  two  sections  by  ligatures  en  masse^  and 
the  kidney  is  then  removed  in  front  of  the  ligatures.  Some  kidney 
tissue  should  be  left  behind  on  the  pedicle  so  as  to  prevent  the  ligatures 
from  slipping.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  pedicle,  a  final  ligature  en 
masse  around  the  whole  of  it  may  be  added  to  the  first  two  ligatures, 
or  the  vessels  may  be  tied  separately.  The  wound  is  left  open  and 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 

Simon's  method  has  of  late  been  variously  modified.  Bruns  and  Linser 
make  tlie  skin  incision  farther  forward,  not  like  Simon,  six  and  a  half  centi- 
metres from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  but  eight  centimetres  from 
them.  It  extends  from  the  twelfth  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  A  trans- 
verse incision  below  the  twelfth  rib  from  the  outer  border  of  the  sacro-luni- 
balis  muscle  to  the  prolonged  anterior  axillary  line,  or  still  farther  forward, 
also  gives  a  gootl  exposure.  After  opening  the  peritonaeum  alongside  the 
colon  one  can  make  sure  of  the  presence  and  the  condition  of  the  other  kid- 
ney by  palpation.  I  prefer,  on  the  whole,  this  transverse  incision.  Others 
have  added  to  Simon's  longitudinal  incision  a  transverse  incision  along  the 
twelfth  rib.  Bardenheuer  recommends  for  cases  where  the  field  of  operation 
must  be  made  frei»ly  accessible,  a  longitudinal  lumbar  incision  with  a  trans- 
verse incision  above  and  below.  For  Kiister's  method  the  reader  is  referred 
to  page  270.  For  the  siike  of  making  tlie  field  of  operation  even  more  acce«- 
siblc,  in  case  of  large  renal  tumours,  for  instance,  Czerny  rcconmiends  a 
slightly  curved  incision  which  runs  from  the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib  obliquely 
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forward  and  downward.  Bergmann  makes  an  incision  from  the  tip  of  the 
eleventh  rib  obliquely  forward  and  downward  as  far  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  outer  and  middle  thirds  of  the  abdominal  wall.  All  these  meth- 
ods give  a  good  exposure  of  the  field  of  operation.  The  parietal  peritonaeum 
is  either  detached  bluntly  and  pushed  to  one  side,  or,  if  necessary,  divided, 
so  that  the  operation  becomes  intraperitoneal,  as  for  other  large  abdominal 
tumours.  Konig  distinguishes  between  his  *' retroperitoneal  **  and  '*retro- 
intraperitoneal  lumbo-abdominal  ^*  incision.  In  the  former  he  divides  the 
soft  parts  perpendicularly  downward  from  the  twelfth  rib  along  the  border 
of  the  erector  spinae  to  a  point  some  centimetres  above  the  ilium.  The  incision 
continues  from  here  in  a  curve  toward  the  umbilicus  as  far  as  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  rectus  muscle,  or,  if  necessary,  to  the  umbilicus.  Along  the  pos- 
terior perpendicular  incision  the  different  layers  are  divided,  as  described 
above,  down  to  the  fatty  capsule  of  the  kidney,  while  along  the  horizontal 
incision  the  muscles  are  divided  down  to  the  peritonseum.  To  facilitate 
suture  of  the  edges  of  the  muscles,  and  to  prevent  the  development  of  a  ven- 
tral hernia  by  making  sure  of  a  solid  muscular  cicatrix,  strong  catgut  or  silk 
sutures  are  inserted  at  once  through  the  cut  edges  of  the  muscles  and  tied  at 
the  completion  of  the  operation.  The  parietal  peritonasum  is  detached  with 
the  fingers  according  to  necessity  and  pushed  forward.  If  it  proves  neces- 
sary to  open  the  peritonaeum,  this  is  done  along  the  horizontal  part  of  the 
incision  at  its  point  of  reflection  (**  retro-intraperitoneal  lumbo-abdominar^ 
incision).  The  development  of  a  ventral  hernia  is  prevented  by  suturing  the 
soft  parts  by  layers. 

The  extirpation  of  a  floating  kidney,  which  should  be  undertaken 
only  when  the  organ  is  otherwise  diseased,  has  been  described  in  §  195, 
page  240. 

In  ease  of  large  renal  tumours  I  recommend  the  performance  of 
intraperitoneal  or  transperitoneal  nephrectomy  as  follows :  After  the 
peritoneal  cavity  has  been  opened  in  the  linea  alba  or  on  one  side  of  it, 
or  by  means  of  Plan's  transverse  incision,  the  tumour  is  enucleated  as 
completely  as  possible  and  isolated  from  its  covering  of  peritonaeum, 
fascia,  and  fat,  in  part  with  the  knife  and  in  part  with  the  fingers,  until 
its  pedicle,  consisting  of  the  vessels  and  ureter,  is  reached.  After  tying 
the  vessels  and  the  ureter  and  removing  the  tumour,  the  peritoneal 
cavity  is  closed,  and  further  treatment  of  the  retroperitoneal  wound  is 
nsnally  unnecessary  after  careful  arrest  of  the  haemorrliage.  I  empha- 
sized, however,  6n  page  259,  that  even  large  renal  tumours  can  be 
removed  very  easily  through  the  lumbar  incision,  and  that  the  intra- 
peritoneal or  transperitoneal  operation  is  justifiable  only  in  exceptional 
cases. 

Tlie  behaviour  of  the  remaining  kidney  after  nephrectomy  has  been  deter- 
mined clinically  as  well  as  experimentally.     After  every  nephrectomy  a 
very  decided  diminution,  or  even  an  almost  complete  suspension,  of  the 
secretion  of  urine  is  observed,  but  it  increases  again  in  the  course  of  the 
72 
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next  four  to  six  days  to  its  normal  amount  After  nephrectomies  in  animals 
— e.  g.,  rabbits — distinct  signs  of  degeneration  of  the  renal  epithelium  are 
demonstrable  during  the  first  few  days,  and  about  five  or  six  days  later  be- 
ginning signs  of  regeneration  are  visible  (Enderlen).  These  signs  of  regen- 
eration are  visible  in  dogs  on  the  second  day  (author).  Every  nephrectomy 
is  followed  by  a  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  remaining  kidney,  which 
is  demonstrable  in  dogs,  according  to  Tuffier,  macroscopically  and  micro- 
scopically, forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation,  and  completed  after  from 
ten  to  fourteen  days.  This  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  kidney,  which  lias 
also  been  observed  in  man  in  the  same  way,  depends,  according  to  Tuffier, 
Kummell,  and  others,  in  part  upon  hypertrophy  and  in  part  upon  new  for- 
mation of  glomeruli.  Only  a  perfectly  healthy  kidney  is  capable  of  reg^^n- 
eration,  not  a  diseased  one.  In  dogs  with  a  kidney  weighing  thirty  to  forty 
grammes  the  increase  in  weight  amounts,  according  to  Tuffier,  to  one  g^mnie 
per  day.  For  one  kilogramme  of  weight  about  one  and  a  half  grammes  of 
functionating  kidney  tissue  is  necessary,  or  for  an  adult  about  one  hun- 
dred grammes  in  all.  Tlie  new  formation  of  glomeruli  which  is  claimed  by 
Tuffier,  Kummell,  and  others,  is  questioned  by  Barth.  He  found  a  compen- 
satory hypertrophy,  but  never  a  re-creation  of  new  kidney  tissue. 

As  I  have  shown  by  experiments  upon  animals,  and  as  has  been  proved 
by  Czemy,  Kiimmell,  Bardenhener,  and  others,  one  may  also  make  par- 
tial extirpations  or  resections  of  a  kidney — e.  g.,  wedge-shaped  excisions 
for  the  removal  of  circumscribed  foci  in  the  cortical  substance.  The 
hsemorrhage  is  arrested  by  deep  catgut  sutures,  by  use  of  the  thermo- 
cautery, by  packing,  etc.  An  observation  made  by  Czemy  shows  that 
even  large  defects  in  the  kidney  heal  by  granulation  in  spite  of  the  pel- 
vis of  the  kidney  being  freely  opened.  Hypertrophy  of  the  remain- 
ing kidney  tissue  is  observed  after  resection  of  a  kidney,  just  as  after 
nephrectomy,  and  this  shows  itself  in  the  kidney  which  has  been  oper- 
ated upon  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  intact  (I)e  Paoli),  but  no  new 
formation  of  secreting  tissue  is  seen  to  take  place  (Barth,  the  author). 

Cicatrization  after  wounds  of  the  kidney  is  brought  about  by  the 
endothelial  cells  of  the  intertubular  capillaries,  the  adventitia  of  the 
vessels,  and  the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  fibrous  capsule 
(Barth,  the  author). 

Socin  successfully  removed  the  diseased  part  of  a  horseshoe  kidney. 
The  diseased  half  was  separated  with  the  thermo-cautery  through  the 
connecting  piece,  which  was  four  centimetres  in  width  and  two  centi- 
metres thick,  five  spurting  vessels  were  tied,  and  the  bleeding  surface 
wjis  covered  over  with  the  capsule  of  the  kidney.  The  patient  was 
completely  cured. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

INJURIES   AND    DISEASES   OF   THE   MALE   BLADDEB. 

Examination  of  the  bladder. — Catheterization. — Description  of  the  different  catheters. 
— Other  methods  of  examination. — Cystoscopy  and  urethroscopy. — Congenital 
deformities  of  the  bladder:  Exstrophy,  supernumerary  bladders,  absence  of  the 
bladder,  smallness  of  the  bladder,  closure  of  the  bladder. — Congenital  abnormal 
communication  of  the  bladder. — Acquired  deformities  of  the  bladder :  Dilatation, 
diverticulum,  cystocele. — Injuries. — Inflammatory  processes. — Cystitis,  tubercu- 
losis, etc. — Vesical  flstula?. — Hypertrophy  and  atrophy  of  the  bladder. — Inflam- 
matory processes  in  the  space  of  Hetzius ;  hygroma. — Neuroses  (sptism,  neuralgia, 
paralysis  of  the  detrusor  and  sphincter  muscles,  enuresis  nocturna). — Retention 
and  incontinence  of  urine. — Puncture  of  the  bladder  for  retention  of  urine. — 
Brainard's  posterior  catheterization. — Foreign  bodies. — Vesical  calculi. — Lithotrity. 
— The  different  varieties  of  lithotomy. — Tumours  of  the  bladder. — Resection  and 
extirpation  of  the  bladder. — Artificial  substitute  for  the  bladder. 

§  204.  CatheterizatioiL — The  introduction  of  a  sound  or  catheter 
into  the  male  bladder  is  a  very  common  procedure,  which  is  undertaken 
mainly  for  examination  of  the  urethra  and  the  bladder  or  for  evacua- 
tion and  irrigation  of  the  latter. 

Catheters  are  either  made  of  metal,  especially  silver,  or  they  are  soft  and 
flexible,  so  that  they  can  be  given  any  desired  form.  Of  the  soft  flexible 
variety,  mention  should  be  made  especially  of  the  reddish-brown  English 
catheter,  which  is  provided  with  a  firm,  flexible  wire,  the  so-called  stylet ;  the 
black  French  catheter,  and  the  brick-red  American  catheter.  By  means  of 
the  stylet  the  English  soft  catheter  may  be  changed  into  a  stiff  one  of  any 
desired  form.  A  stylet  of  this  sort  can  be  introduced  into  any  soft  catheter, 
which  is  then  given  any  desired  curve.  The  hardness  of  the  English  catheter 
can  be  diminished  by  placing  it  in  warm  water.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of 
individual  taste  which  kind  of  soft  catheter  is  preferred,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  English  catheters  are  more  durable  than  the  French.  The  softest 
catheter  is  the  one  recommended  by  Nelaton,  which  is  made  of  vulcanized 
rubber.  Injury  to  the  lu^thra  is  impossible  with  Nelaton's  soft-rubber 
catheter,  and  for  many  purposes  it  can  not  be  replaced  by  any  other.  It  also 
<^n  be  changed  into  a  stiff  catheter  of  any  desired  curve  by  the  introduction 
of  a  stylet  One  should  not  use  old  Nelaton  catheters,  as  they  may  break 
when  being  introduced  or  withdrawn.  Every  catheter  should  be  tested 
before  use ;  the  rubber  catheter,  for  example,  being  drawn  out  to  determine 
the  degree  of  its  elasticity. 
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Shape  of  the  Catheter.— All  elastic  catheters  are  straight  except  Mercier's, 
which  is  curved  as  shown  in  Fig.  519,  a.    Mercier  s  catheter  with  a  double 

curve  (Fig.  519,  b)  will  be  spoken  of  un- 
der Hypertrophy  of  the  Prostate. 

The  stiff  catheters  are  curved  to  cor- 
respond to  the  anatomical  course  of  the 
male  urethra.  Either  the  beak  end  of  the 
catheter  is  alone  curved  (Fig.  520,  a),  or 
the  catheter  is  S-shaped  (Fig.  520,  6). 

The  catheter  with  a  single  curve  is  the 
most  useful,  and  in  tliis  the  radius  of  the 
curve  should  become  gradually  smaller 
toward  its  end.  Hueter's  flat  catheter  has 
never  been  generally  used. 

Every  catheter  consists  of  a  straight 
portion  or  shaft,  of  which  the  front  end  or  "  pavilion  "  is  provided  with  two 
rings.  The  curved  portion  or  beak  usually  has  one  or  two  openings  or  eyes 
on  the  side.    Some  catheters,  such  as  those  used  for  irrigating  the  bladder 


Fio.  519. — Mcroier's  oatheters :  a,  covdi; 
6,  bicoude. 


Fio.  520.— Metallic  cathotcrs:  a,  Dcsault's;  b,  Le  Petit^s. 
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are  "  double-current  '*— i.  e.,  they  have  an  afferent  and  efferent  tube.  I  never 
use  these  double-current  catheters  for  irrigating  the  bladder,  but  use  either 
an  ordinary  catheter  or  irrigate  without  a  catheter  (see  page  294). 

Catheters  which  do  not  form  a  hollow  tube  but  are  solid  are  called  sounds 
when  tliey  are  made  of  metal  (Fig.  522),  and  bougies  when  they  are  soft  and 

elastic.  The  tips  of  urethral 
sounds  and  bougies  are  either 
cylindrical,  conical,  bulb-point- 
ed, or  spindle-shaped  (Fig.  523). 
The  length  and  circumfer- 
ence of  metallic  catheters  varj' 
with  the  at^e  of  the  patient  or  the  lengtli  and  circumference  of  the  urethra. 
The  length  of  the  urethra  in  an  adult  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  centi- 
metres (Henle).  The  catheter  should  of  course  be  several  centimetres  longer 
than  the  urethra.  According  to  the  size  of  catheters,  we  have  in  the  French 
scale  thirty  nunilx»rs.  The  lowest  number  has  a  diameter  of  one  third  of  a 
millimetre,  and  the  highest  a  diameter  of  one  centimetre.  E^ch  number  is 
one  third  of  a  millimetre  hirger  than  the  preceding.  Pocket  cases  usually 
contain  catlieters  tliat  have  been  taken  apart  and  may  be  fitted  together  again. 


Fio.  521. — Double  current  cuthetcr. 
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Fio.  528.— Urethral  sounds. 


In  using  these  one  should  be  very  careful  that  the  piece  within  the  bladder 
does  not  break  oif  at  its  point  of  union  with  the  rest  of  the  instrument. 

For  a  description  of  female  catheters  I  refer  to  §  253  (Surgery  of  the  Fe- 
male Uretlira  and  Bladder).  It  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  they  are 
much  shorter  than 
the  male  catheters, 
and  are  straight 
or  only  slightly 
curved. 

Introdiiction  of 
a  Catheter.— Strict 
antisepsis  must  be 
observed  in  the 
introduction  of 
catheters.  Every 
catheter  should  be- 
fore use  be  carefully  cleansed  and  sterilized.  Metallic  catheters  are  sterilized 
by  boiling  them  for  from  three  to  five  minutes  in  a  one-  to  two-per-cent  soda 
solution  or  in  water,  while  those  made  of  rubber  or  similar  material  may  be 
subjected  to  the  action  of  steam — in  Kutner's  apparatus,  for  instance.  By  the 
use  of  dirty,  unsterilized  catheters  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bladder  may 
easily  ensue,  and  not  infrequently  severe  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  and  kidney  has  resulted  which  in  some  cases  caused  the  death  of  the 
patient  Before  being  introduced,  the  catheter  or  bougie  should  be  smeared 
with  aseptic  oil,  vaseline,  lanolin,  or,  best  of  ail,  with  a  two-  to  three-per-cent 
solution  of  boric  acid  in  glycerin,  in  order  that  it  may  glide  easily  through 
the  urethra  without  any  friction.  Moreover,  the  catheter  or  bougie  should  be 
previously  warmed  by  rubbing  it  with  a  clean  cloth  or  placing  it  in  a  luke- 
warm three-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  as  a  cold  catheter  is  very  unpleas- 
ant for  the  patient 

The  usual  stiff  metallic  catheters  are 
introduced  as  follows:  The  surgeon 
stands  on  the  patient's  left,  and,  grasp- 
ing the  penis  with  his  left  hand,  raises 
it  over  the  symphysis  toward  the  ab- 
dominal wall  so  that  the  urethral  orifice 
is  directed  upward.  In  this  way  the  di- 
rection of  the  urethra  is  made  to  corre- 
spond with  the  curve  of  the  instrument 
The  well-oiled  aseptic  catheter  is  then 
held  with  the  thumb,  forefinger,  and 
middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  in  such  a  way  that  the  curve  of  the  catheter 
«>r  its  beak  is  directed  downward  and  it  is  then  introduced  into  the  external 
meatus.  The  catheter  is  now  pushed  slowly  and  cautiously  along  the  ure- 
thral canal,  and  at  the  same  time  the  penis  is  drawn  over  the  catheter,  tlius 
smoothing  out  the  folds  of  the  urethra.  During  this  procedure  the  catheter 
is  usually  held  in  the  median  line  of  the  body.  The  penis  should  be  pushed 
over  the  catheter  until  the  point  of  the  latter  has  reached  the  bulbous  i)ortion 
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Fio.  528. — a,  cvlindrical ;  6,  buU:>-pointed ; 
r,  oonicnl  anJ  d  spindle-siiupoti  Itougies. 
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of  the  urethra  (Fig.  524).  The  outer  end  of  the  catheter  is  now  made  to 
describe  a  cui^e  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dep^es  downward  by  lifting 
the  penis  from  the  abdominal  wall,  so  that  it  is  at  first  vertical  and  then 
gradually  becomes  horizontal.  B; 
lowering  the  handle  of  the  catheter 
still  farther,  somewhat  below  the 
horizontal,  its  beak  glides  through 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  into  the 
bladder  itself.  The  escape  of  urine 
from  the  catheter  shows  that  the  lat- 
ter has  entered  the  bladder.  Cathe- 
terization should  be  performed  in 
a  gentle  manner,  without  pressure, 
without  pain,  and  without  hsemor- 
rhage.  One  ahould  bear  in  mind 
that  the  catheter  should,  as  it  were, 
And  its  own  way  into  the  bladder. 

In  the  removal  of  a  catheter  the 
same  movements  are  made  iu  re- 
versed order.  The  opening  of  the 
catheter  should  be  closed  with  the 
index  ttuger,  in  order  that  the  urine 
that  is  in  the  catheter  may  remain 
there  and  not  soil  the  patient. 

In  introducing  soft  catheters  and 
bougies  the  penis  should  be  held  upright  and  gentle  traction  made  upon  it 
Soft  catheters  are  very  frequently  introduced  with  the  penis  in  a  horizontal 
position,  the  latter  being  drawn  straight  forward.  The  soft  catheter  is  grasped 
near  its  distal  end,  in  order  that  it  does  not  bend  upon  itself,  and  is  pushed 
carefully  into  the  urethra,  or  rather  the  peuis  is  drawn  over  it  If  a  soft 
catheter  has  been  converted  into  a  stiff  one  by 
the  insertion  of  a  stylet,  it  is  then  introduced  in 
the  same  way  as  a  metallic  catheter.  After  such 
a  catheter  has  been  introduced  the  stylet  is  with- 
drawn in  order  that  the  lumen  of  the  catheter 
may  be  free.  If  one  wishes  to  leave  a  soft  cathe- 
ter iu  the  urethra  for  some  time,  its  outer  end  ia 


— Iniroduction 


a  mule  cUhater. 


closed  with  a  small  {)luir  of  wood  or  hy  a  clamp,  and  the  catheter  itself  faa- 
tencd  by  means  of  silk  thread  (Fig.  .■>3^)  or  a  l>andage  (Fig.  526).  In  place 
of  the  latter  I  use  at  present  a  round  rubber  disk,  and  fasten  the  catheter  to 
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the  penis  in  adults  by  means  of  silk  threads,  strips  of  bandage,  or  adhesive 
plaster.  In  children  I  fasten  it  to  the  pelvis.  A  permanent  catheter  should 
be  made  of  soft  rubber,  and  should  not  be  pushed  too  far  into  the  bladder,  as 
it  may  irritate  it  too  much.  The  tip  should  reach  into  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  but  no  farther.  Guyon  recommends  for  continuous  catheterization 
catheters  made  of  pure  India  rubber  with  a  large  lumen. 

Obstaden^  Kistakes,  and  Dangers  in  Catheterization. — The  obstacles 
to  catheterization  of  a  normal  urethra  occur  for  the  inexperienced 
mainly  at  the  membranous  portion,  the  prostatic  portion,  and  in  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  because  very  often  the  catheter  is  lowered  too 
soon  or  too  late.  The  catheter  is  frequently  arreeted,  because  the  sub- 
pubic curve  of  the  urethra  is  circularly  constricted  by  the  triangular 
ligament,  and  in  front  of  this  the  lower  urethral  wall  corresponding 
to  the  bulb  has  a  pouchlike  dilatation  {golfe  urethral  of  the  French). 
Moreover,  there  is  an  apparent  obstruction  at  the  termination  of  the 
prostatic  urethra  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  here  also  the 
wall  of  the  urethra  has  a  shallow,  pouchlike  depression.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  pouches  on  the  lower  wall  of  the  urethra,  the  beginner 
should  make  it  the  rule  to  keep  close  to  the  upper  wall  in  introducing 
the  catheter.  Other  obstacles  to  catheterization  are  dependent  upon 
oversensitiveness  of  the  patient  or  the  urethra,  and  especially  upon 
spasm  of  the  constrictor  muscle  of  the  bladder.  This  spasm  of  the 
sphincter  vesicce  prevents  the  entrance  of  the  catheter  into  the  blad- 
der, and  is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  a  stricture.  In  case  such  a 
spasm  of  the  sphincter  is  present,  one  should  wait  a  while,  and  not 
push  the  catheter  farther  until  the  spasm  is  over,  after  which  it  can 
usually  be  made  to  enter  the  bladder  without  any  difficulty.  In  the 
case  of  very  sensitive  patients  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  beforehand  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  or  to  inject  cocaine  into  the  urethra ; 
catheterization  is  then  much  easier.  In  very  nervous  patients,  in 
young  children,  and  under  difficult  circumstances  an  ansesthetic  is 
sometimes  necessary.  Other  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  a  catheter  are 
caused  by  strictures,  foreign  bodies,  tumours  of  the  prostate,  inju- 
ries, etc. 

One  serious  mistake  made  in  catheterization  which  often  prevents 
a  successful  accomplishment  of  the  same  consists  in  bearing  too  much 
weight  on  the  catheter  with  the  hand.  He  who  has  a  gentle  touch 
can  show  this  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  passage  of  a  catheter  in 
whicli  careful  manipulation  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  also  a  mis- 
take in  technique  when  the  penis  is  not  pushed  far  enough  over  the 
catheter  so  that  the  urethra  is  not  smoothed  out  sufficiently  by  elon- 
gating the  penis.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  mistake  to  pull  too  much 
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and  too  forcibly  on  the  peuis,  becaose  in  thie  wa;  ag^n  arrest  of  the 
tip  of  the  catheter  in  the  einns  of  the  bulb  and  in  front  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  is  favoured. 

Other  Conieqnenow  and  Aoeideiiti  from  CatfaflteriBtio&.— The  care- 
less introdnctiou  of  a  catheter  maj  cause  perforatioD  of  the  nrethra 
(false  passage,  see  Fij^.  527).  Such  false  passages  are  rare  in  the  case  of 
a  normal  urethra,  and  are 
only  possible  from  rough 
catheterization.  Injuries  of 
the  nrethra  are  most  com- 
mon in  strictutes  and  in  by 
pertrophy  of  the  prostate. 
False  pafisages  occur  moel 
frequently  iu  the  membra- 
nous and  prostatic  urethra. 
Every  injury  to  the  urethra 
is  accompanied  by  corre- 
sponding heemorrhage,  and  should  alwBiys  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
occurrence  which  may  lead  to  an  abscess,  a  phlegmon  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  urethra,  and  even  to  death  from  sepsis.  I  recently  saw  a  case  of 
false  passage  made  by  a  quack  which  resulted  in  malignant  cedenia  of 
the  perittseum  and  scrotum  that  spread  rapidly  to  the  lower  extremities, 
and  caused  the  death  of  the  patient  in  a  few  days  from  acute  sepsis. 
Catheterization  is  sometimes  followed,  especially  in  the  case  of  nervous 
individuals,  by  the  so-called  urethral  fever,  even  though  the  urethra 
has  not  been  injured.  Patients  of  this  sort  with  urethral  fever  com- 
plain at  the  conclusion  of  a  catheterization  of  a  chilly  sensation  or  a 
marked  chill,  and  not  infrequently  their  temperature  risee  to  40"  C. 
(104"  F.)  and  over.  Frequently  one  observes  a  chill  without  a  subse- 
ijueut  rise  of  temperature.  Some  of  these  cases  of  urethral  fever  de- 
pend probably  upon  a  transitory  systemic  infection,  dne  to  the  intro- 
duction of  an  unsterile  catheter.  In  other  cases  we  have  to  do  with  a 
reflex  rise  of  temperature  in  conseqnence  of  irritation  of  the  sensory 
nerves  of  the  urethra.  In  exceptional  instances  the  passage  of  a  cathe- 
ter has  been  known  to  cause  death  from  reflex  paralysis  of  the  heart  in 
very  nervous,  anxious  individnals.  Other  operations  have  caused  death 
in  the  same  way,  even  before  the  administration  of  the  auGssthetic,  in 
consequence  of  fear  and  nervous  excitement. 

§  205.  Other  Hethods  of  Examination  of  the  Urethra  and  Bladder. — 
Direct  visiukl  examination  of  the  urethra  and  bladder,  so-called  endos- 
copy, has  only  been  eiii|)loYed  to  any  extent  in  recent  years.  Visual 
examination  of  the  urethra  is  called  urethroscopy,  and  of  the  bladder, 
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cystoscopy.  Desormaux  was  the  first  to  develop  urethroscopy  and 
cystoscopy  into  definite  methods  (1853-1865).  At  the  present  time 
Nitze  and  Leiter  have  been  the  most  instrumental  in  perfect- 
/R  ^\  ing  these  methods  of  examination.  A  great  advance  was 
Vy'V'      niade  when  Nitze  and  Leiter  devised  their  electric  endo- 


Fio.  528.-7,  Nitze*8  cjstOAoope.    77,  Longitudinal  section  of  7;  a,  shaft;  ft,  prism ;  e,  inoandes- 

cent  liglit  which  is  fastened  into  the  small  compartment  /. 


scopes,  in  which  the  light  is  within  the  instrument  itself  and  is  carried 
into  the  urethra  and  the  bladder.  By  means  of  these  instruments, 
which  quickly  took  the  place  of  all  other  forms  of  apparatus,  the  direct 
inspection  of  the  urethra  and  bladder  is  rendered  possible  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.     Kitze  has  won  lasting  credit  in  the  development 


Fio.  529. — LeiteHs  c^stoscope.  7,  Lon^tudinal  section ;  a,  metallic  compartment  and  electric 
liffht ;  6,  depression  for  the  window ;  J,  mechanism  for  closiDg  the  current.  77,  The  same  on 
a lax]fre  scale.  777,  Electro  endoscope  for  illumination  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  the 
cmophagUM,  and  the  urethra ;  a,  obliauelj  placed  concave  mirror  which  reflectH  the  rays  tVom 
the  Incandescent  liffht  in  tlie  tip  of  tne  mstrument  into  the  opening  of  the  tube  ate;  d,  cor- 
recting lens  for  persons  with  myopia  and  hypermetropia. 


of  cystoscopy  and  urethroscopy,  and  the  instruments  invented  by  him 
are  probably  the  most  serviceable.  Nitze's  electric  endoscope  contains 
a  small,  incandescent  lamp,  six  and  two  thirds  millimetres  in  length. 
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which  is  fastened  into  the  silver  end  compartment  in  such  a  way  that 
the  compartment  and  lamp  form  a  whole  (Fig.  528).  An  oval  window 
allows  the  rays  from  the  lamp  to  emerge  without  hindrance.  At  its 
base  the  end-piece  is  provided  with  a  screw.  In  Figs.  528  and  529  are 
represented  the  electric  endoscopes  of  Nitze  and  Leiter.  For  a  more 
exact  description  of  the  same,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Cen trail  )latt 
fiir  Chirurgie,  1887,  No.  25,  pp.  85-91  (Congress  edition).  Next  to 
Nitze,  Deicke  (in  Berlin)  deserves  great  credit  in  the  construction  of 
electric  endoscopes.  Endoscopy  with  the  instruments  of  Nitze  and 
Leiter  still  oilers  the  greatest  advantages.  By  means  of  the  same,  it 
is  possible  to  see  at  one  time  a  portion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bladder  larger  than  a  silver  dollar,  and  by  moving  the  instrument  about, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  bladder  can  be  brought  into  view.  The  re- 
cently invented  arrangement  for  irrigation  is  of  great  advantage,  by 
means  of  which  the  depression  for  the  window  near  the  tip  of  the 
instrument  can  be  freed  from  any  blood  or  mucus  that  may  adhere  to 
it  and  obstruct  the  view.  Urethroscopy  and  cystoscopy  have  for  the 
examination  of  the  urethra  and  the  bladder  the  same  diagnostic  value 
as  rhinoscopy  and  laryngoscopy  for  the  examination  of  the  naso-phar- 
ynx  and  larynx.  No  little  practice  is,  however,  necessary  before  that 
which  is  seen  can  be  correctly  interpreted.  Of  late,  operating  cysto- 
scopes  have  been  constructed — ^i.  e.,  small  scissors,  a  knife,  a  hook,  etc., 
have  been  attached  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  operate  within  the 
bladder  with  the  aid  of  an  electric  light  (Hartwig). 

Examination  of  the  urethra  and  bladder  by  means  of  sounds  has 
already  been  mentioned  under  Catheterization  (page  275).  By  the 
introduction  of  sounds  one  is  able  to  gain  information  as  to  the  size  of 
the  urethral  canal.  Stone-searchers  will  be  described  under  the  sub- 
ject of  Vesical  Calculi.  One  should  never  omit  percussion  of  the 
liypogastric  region  in  examination  of  the  bladder.  Palpation  is  also 
of  great  importance.  Palpation  of  the  urethra  from  the  outside  is 
especially  valuable  in  case  of  changes  in  the  urethra  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  inflammatory  processes,  fibrous  strictures,  concretions,  foreign 
bodies,  etc.  The  prostate  and  bladder  are  palpated  from  the  rectum. 
Finally,  bimanual  examination  is  useful  in  many  diseases  of  the  bla<l- 
der.  One  passes  the  forefinger  into  the  rectum  and  presses  the  blad- 
der with  the  other  hand  backward  and  downward  toward  the  rectum. 
For  a  description  of  rectal  palpation  with  the  whole  hand  as  practised 
by  Nussbaum  and  Simon,  see  §  170,  page  134.  The  interior  of  the 
bladder  is  frequently  rendered  accessible  to  palpation  and  inspection 
by  means  of  perineal  section  or  suprapubic  cystotomy.  The  latter  op- 
eration oflFers  the  greatest  advantages  in  this  respect. 
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§  306.  Congenital  and  Acqnired  Deformitiea  of  the  Bladder. — The 
malformations  of  tlie  bladder  and  urethra,  especially  the  lissure  forma- 
tionB,  are  mainly  the  result  of  arrested  development  in  a  very  early 
period  of  foetal  life  (Reichel).  The  most  important  deformity  of  the 
bladder  is  exstrophy  (ectopia  or  inversio  vesicse,  Fig.  530).  In  this 
condition  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  and  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  abdominal  wall 
are  absent.  The  dark-red 
mocons  membrane  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  bladder 
lies  exposed  in  the  region  of 
the  symphysis  in  the  form 
of  a  round  tumour.  The 
posterior  vesical  wall  is  con- 
tinuous laterally  with  the 
somewhat  cicatrized  skin  of 
the  abdominal  wall.  The 
size  of  the  tumour  varies 
with  the  degree  of  the  de- 
fect and  the  ago  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  a  full-grown  per- 
son it  not  infrequently 
reaches  the  size  of  a  fist.  In 
the  lower  half  of  the  tu- 
mour one  finds  the  orifices 
of  both  ureters  from  which  nrine  exudes  in  drops  (Fig.  530,  U),  In 
male  patients  exstrophy  of  the  bladder  is  almost  always  combined  with 
fissnre  of  the  upper  wall  of  the  urethra  (epispadias),  and  with  rudi- 
mentary development  of  the  peuis  (Fig.  530).  In  female  patients  the 
clitoris  is  also  divided. 

In  fully  developed  cases  of  exstrophy  the  symphysis  is  absent,  and 
there  is  usually  diastasis  of  the  recti  muscles  which  sometimes  extends 
to  the  umbilicus.  Other  abnormities  include  double  inguinal  hernia, 
incomplete  development  of  the  testes,  cryptorchismus,  and  division  of 
the  scrotum  into  two  halves,  so  that  tliey  resemble  the  labia.  This  ex- 
plains the  fact  that,  especially  in  the  country,  the  sex  of  such  children 
is  not  recognised  at  birth,  and  they  are  given  a  boy's  and  girl's  name 
when  baptized.  Not  infrequently  the  seminal  vesicles  and  prostate 
are  absent,  while  in  females  the  vagina  and  utems  may  be  double. 
Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  defective  formation  of  the  pelves 
of  the  kidney  and  of  the  ureters,  deformities  of  the  rectum  such  as  im- 
perforate anus  or  rectum,  absence  of  the  large  intestine  or  other  por- 


1.  581).— Exatrophj  of  tha  bladder  oombined  wfth 
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tions  of  the  intestinal  tract,  and  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  anns  of 
the  small  intestine  above  the  prolapsed  posterior  vesical  wall  or  be- 
tween the  two  divided  halves  of  the  same.  Martini  observed  an  ab- 
normal opening  of  the  descending  colon  into  the  posterior  bladder 
wall  in  a  case  of  imperforate  anns  and  urethra.  Exstrophy  of  the 
bladder  is  much  commoner  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex.  We 
distinguish,  with  Winkel,  three  degrees  of  exstrophy :  1.  Defect  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  bladder  with  closed  symphysis  (fissura 
vesicfiB  inferior).  2.  Defect  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  bladder  with 
closed  symphysis  (fissura  vesicse  superior).  3.  Absence  of  the  anterior 
bladder  wall,  overlying  abdominal  parietes,  and  symphysis  pubis  with 
cleft  of  the  external  genitals  (eversio  et  ectopia  vesicse).  Fissura 
vesicse  inferior  has  been  observed  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  but  con- 
cerning fissura  vesicae  superior  very  little  can  be  found  in  literature. 

The  disturbances  in  exstrophy  consist  in  the  constant  dribbling  of 
urine,  which  results  in  the  clothing  being  wet  most  of  the  time,  thus 
causing  a  very  foul  odour.  The  patients  are  deprived  of  the  enjoyment 
of  every  pleasure  in  life,  so  that  they  are  to  be  very  much  pitied.  The 
constant  wetting  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  gives  rise  very  often  to 
eczema  and  intertrigo,  with  itching  and  burning.  They  are  obliged  to 
change  their  clothing  frequently  even  though  they  carry  a  receptacle 
for  urine  wliich  is  attached  to  an  elastic  body  belt. 

Etiology  of  Exstrophy  and  Epispadias.— Several  theories  have  been 
brought  forward  for  the  explanation  of  exstrophy  and  epispadias.  I  men- 
tion first  the  view  held  by  some  that  exstrophy  is  the  result  of  foetal  re- 
tention of  urine,  due,  for  example,  to  atresia  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
urethra,  or  to  an  absence  of  or  delay  in  the  formation  of  the  glandular 
urethra.  In  consequence  of  this  retention  of  urine  the  bladder  becomes 
very  much  distended,  and  prevents  in  this  way  union  of  the  symphysis.  The 
anterior  bladder  wall  and  abdominal  wall  rupture,  and  the  posterior  blad- 
der wall  pushes  itself  forward  through  the  defect  According  to  another 
theory,  exstrophy  and  epispadias  are  malformations  due  to  arrested  develop- 
ment, and  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  an  abnormal  sequence  in  the 
coalescence  of  the  pelvis  and  division  of  the  cloaca.  Reichel  thinks  that 
exstrophy  and  epispadias  are  due  to  an  arrest  in  development  occurring  in 
tlio  first  weeks  of  foptal  life,  and  are  the  result  of  disturbance  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  primitive  streak— i.  e.,  coalescence  of  the  borders  of  the  primitive 
groove  does  not  take  place  or  is  defective.  According  to  Bartels,  the  cause 
of  exstropliy  lies  in  abnormal  separation  of  the  mid  gut  from  the  hind  gut 
in  the  fourth  week.  Perls  asserts  the  cause  to  be  tlie  presence  of  adhesions 
between  the  lateral  plates  and  the  amnion,  while  Ahlfeld  gives  as  a  reason 
the  rupture  of  the  exposed  and  distended  allantois,  whose  excretory  ducts 
are  for  some  reason  prevented  from  being  formed.  Rolgans  claims  that  ex- 
strophy develops  at  tlie  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  foetal  life,  mainly  in  con- 
sequence of  pressure  of  the  umbilical  cord  against  the  anterior  abdominal 
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wall  when  the  formep  lies  hetween  the  legs  of  the  foetus.  As  the  result  of 
this  pressure,  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  which 
is  still  situated  within  the  same,  are  divided  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  region 
where  the  perina^um  is  formed.  That  the  soft  umbilical  cord  can  sometimes 
exert  strong  pressure  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  intra-uterine  ampu- 
tations. 

Cases  in  which  an  exstrophy  and  epispadias  have  healed  before  birth  have 
been  recorded.  In  a  case  reported  by  Kiister  there  was  exstrophy  of  the 
bladder,  the  penile  portion  of  the  urethra  was  closed,  and  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  penis  a  white  cicatrix  was  visible. 

Treatment  of  Exstrophy. — In  order  to  diminish  the  annoyance  of 
the  patient  in  consequence  of  the  constant  escape  of  urine,  he  is  made 
to  wear  a  urinal  to  receive  the  urine.  Experience  shows,  however,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  for  patients  to  carry  and  secure  properly  these  uri- 
nals, and  for  this  reason  it  is  very  desirable  to  resort  to  operative  meas- 
ures for  a  cure  of  this  condition,  which  othen^'ise  prevents  the  enjoy- 
ment of  almost  all  pleasures  in  life.  Wood,  Billroth,  Trendelenburg, 
and  especially  Thiersch,  have  won  lasting  credit  in  the  development  of 
an  operative  treatment  of  this  deformity. 

Thiersch  began  the  operative  treatment  of  exstrophy  by  curing  the 
epispadias  by  his  own  method  (see  §  217,  Epispadias).  The  defect  in 
the  bladder  was  then  covered  with  flaps  of  skin.  Thiersch  cut  three 
skin-flaps.  An  upper  pedunculated  skin-flap,  large  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  defect,  was  taken  from  the  middle  abdominal  region  and 
turned  downward,  so  that  the  skin  surface  was  directed  toward  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  This  flap  was  sutured  to  the  pre- 
viously freshened  borders  of  the  defect.  At  the  same  time,  two  lateral 
bridge-shaped  skin-flaps  with  a  double  pedicle  were  marked  out  and 
dissected  up  from  the  subjacent  tissue.  These  two  flaps,  which  are 
connected  at  their  ends  with  the  surrounding  skin,  remain  for  the  time 
being  in  »itu.  Tinfoil,  oiled  silk,  iodoform  gauze,  or  the  like,  are  in- 
serted beneath  them,  and  they  are  allowed  to  granulate.  After  a  time 
these  granulating  skin-flaps  are  detached  at  one  end,  laid  over  the 
granulating  first  flap,  and  sutured  together  in  the  median  line.  In  this 
way  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  is  composed  finally  of  these  three 
flaps  of  skin.  The  skinning  over  of  the  granulating  defects  is  hastened 
by  means  of  Thiersch's  skin-grafts.  Billroth  covered  the  defect  witli 
lateral  granulating  fiaps  only ;  a  lower  and  an  upper  skin-flap  are  taken, 
which  at  different  sittings  are  laid  over  the  defect  with  the  granulating 
surfaces  directed  inward.  After  the  epispadias  and  defect  in  the  bla<l- 
der  have  been  covered,  the  patient  has  a  bladder  reservoir  and  can 
carry  a  urinal.  The  place  of  transition  from  the  interior  of  the  blad- 
der into  the  canal  of  the  penis  can  be  closed  by  a  pad  in  order  to  pre- 
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j^c^Miliwi),  in  order  U>  secure  a  sort  of  elastic  closure  of  the  bladder  and  aid 
tallwdevelt^nti^iit  of  the  sphincl*r, 

TIttirbon  of  tli«  sphin(--terc«n  be  increased  if  one  pnweeds  according-  to 
IhnMt'Aburg'a  inetliod  for  epispadias,  and  incises  freely  the  upper  wall  of 
b  vntiinl  orifice  and  the  urethra,  and  unites  the  divided  edges  with  Lem- 
brt  nliirea.  an  that  the  abnormally  wide  urethra  is  considerably  narrowed 
■t&TM  throrificiiim  internum.  In  one  case  operated  ou  by  Trendelenburg 
mdiiiiraylhe  jialient  wivt  able  to  relain  his  urine  for  from  two  to  three 
hmn.  Sehlange  recominendB  suture  of  the  edges  of  the  defect  in  the  blad- 
iu  br  ditlacliment  of  the  two  recti  muscles.  He  makes  an  incision  about 
kn  to  BtWcn  cenlimetrea  in  length  along  the  outer  border  of  the  recti  nius- 
tiM.d«lKh«s  them  from  the  honmntal  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  and  subjacent 
Inmmnlis  fascia,  and.  after  freshening  the  edges  of  the  bladder  defect,  in- 
iwli lilrtr-wire  sutures.  If  there  is  a  good-siaed  bladder  present,  one  should 
itrinlu prvserve  or  replace  the  sphincter  muscle  by  freshening  and  sutup- 
iw  t)i«  HlgM  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  which  have  been  made 


Suooenbarg  extirpated  tlie  bladder  io  an  extreme  case  of  exstroplij. 
The  entire  posterior  wall  of  tbe  bladder  was  separated  from  the  perito- 
flMm  without  ojteniiig  the  latter,  and  the  resiilting  defect  covered  by 
•JiJing;  over  a  flap  from  the  side.  The  ureters  were  dissected  up  from 
ttnrnonnal  situation  and  sutnred  into  the  dorsal  groove  of  tbe  penis 
Iwutth  the  eilges  of  tlie  skin-fiap.  The  jiatient'e  condition  was  in  eo 
l»r ini[)roT©d  that  lie  couM  carry  a  simple  urinal.  Niehans  also  per- 
Sonnenhurg's  operation  with  an  excellent  result.  Segond  dis- 
Hke  Sorinenburg,  the  posterior  bladder  wall  as  far  ae  the 
of  ttie  ureters,  but,  instead  of  removing  it  altogether,  turns  it 
to  niake  a  covering  for  tbe  groove  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
prali  The  glans  h  etuck  through  the  prepuce,  and  tbu  latter  is  liealed 
^  l'>  the  bladder  llap.  The  defect  resulting  from  tlie  detachment  of 
^  omcoua  membrane  of  the  bladiler  is  covered  with  two  skin-ltape. 
IT*  Urine  flows  from  the  nret«re  into  a  canal  widened  above  and  situ- 
■W  between  tlie  groove  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  and  the  vesical 
»Mon»  merabninc  whicli  bus  healed  over  it. 

Olte  Deformitiea  of  the  Bladder.— The  bladder  is  ocmsionally  divided 
•""■I  two  (-nnipletely  sepaniti-J  halves  by  a  more  or  less  marked  septum 
_  Ni^fniiimcrary  bituider,  vesica  bi|>urtilA.  sen  hi  I  ocularis).  Tbe  two  halves  of 
|l^Uai)dfir  lie  side  by  side,  or  one  over  the  other.  If  tbe  latter  is  Uie  case. 
^0«tor»  mwy  empty  into  the  upper  as  well  us  inln  the  lower  compartment. 
"'"MwwariiBe  in  which  the  bladder  was  made  up  of  fire  completely  scpu- 
"■•arities.  In  some  cases  of  apparent  multiple  bladder  we  have  in  reality 
*'^>wit}t  a  rare  congenital  diverticulum  of  the  bladder  behind  tite  trigone, 
tele  ab«enc«  of  the  bladder,  with  Die  oriflct«  of  the  ureters  situated 
k  i«  Tety  mre.  Merckel,  BItisius.  P'leury,  and  Oliver  have  seen 
fl  bladder  is  in  other  cases  abuoruially  small,  or  shut  off  from 
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the  urethra  with  pentiMtence  of  th^  uraclius,  or  shut  off  from  ttio  iir^l^r  viih 
cou)fenital  hydronephrosis.  If  the  urethra  in  closed,  the  bimlilor  iiiajr  b«  to 
distended  from  retention  of  urine  as  to  cause  an  obstacle  to  birth.  Iti  fnrii 
cases  the  urachus  of  the  ftrtus  becomes  patent  iifrain,  and  the  urine  c«<-a|n 
through  this.  The  congenital  hydronephrosis  may  likewise  prove  a  aervm 
obstacle  to  birth. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  a  congenital  cominuni<!ati<it)  between  tti' 
bladder  and  rectum  (recto- vesica  I  Hstulal  or  the  bladder  and  vagina  (c»n 
genital  vesico- vagina  I  fistula).  In  imperforate  anus  (set-  'i  171,  pagv-  l.Tll  tiif 
descending  colon  sometimes  empties  into  the  posterior  portion  of  llie  blndilrr 

Femomneaa  of  the  Uraoliiu.— As  is  well  known,  the  urachus  after  hiiili 
becomes  the  median  ligament  of  llie  bladder.  I[|  some  cases,  liowcvi^,  it 
remains  pervious,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  eilher  at  iu  middle,  its  upper 
and  lower  end,  or  in  iU  entire  length.  If  the  uracliua  remains  prrvioiw  M 
its  middle,  a  large  cyst  may  develop  above  the  bladder  {urachal  oysli  which 
bulges  out  in  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  atid  may  be  mialalcen  fur  ■n 
ovarian  cyst.  We  have  already  described  ura<rhal  cysts  and  uroclml  Ostuliv 
on  pnjrps  7  and  12. 

Acquired  Change*  in  the  Fons  of  the  Bladder,— Symmetrical  enlargcmrnt 
or  dilatation  of  the  bladder  not  infrequently  endues  in  consequence  of  n<t«n- 
tion  of  urine  from  stricture  of  the  ui-ethra,  hypertrophy  of  tho  prontatv.  iir 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  bladder.  In  consequence  of  the  iD' 
creasing  distention,  the  bladder  may  reach  the 
tion  of  uHne  is  followed  by  death  from  unemia 
case  the  distended  bladder  is  not  emptied  by  n) 
above  the  Bymphyais.  or  perineal  section. 

The  bladder  is  occiuiioiially  only  partially  dilate<i  in  the  form  of  adivertir 
uluni.  These  partial  dilatations  occur  most  commonly  in  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  bladder  as  the  result  of  strictures  and  jinwlatic  hypertrophy.  EitlKT 
all  the  layers  of  the  bladder  wall  bulge  out  at  some  particular  point,  or  only 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  has  pushed  iU  way  through  the  muscular  ouit. 
This  is  most  likely  to  occur  wl>en  the  bladder  wall  has  become  hypertniphird, 
in  which  case  the  mucous  membrane  bulges  out  between  tlie  muscular  bun- 
dles, which  have  separated  in  consequence  of  the  dilatatioiu  Concrvtions ntv 
not  infrequently  formed  within  these  sacculi  of  Uie  bladder,  and  nre  caltnt 
encysted  calculi.  The  sacculi  are  usually  of  a  moderate  nite,  not  exceeding, 
as  a  rule,  that  of  a  walnut.  They  may.  however,  continue  to  increase  in  sior. 
reeullingin  the  formation  of  very  large  pouches.  The  entrance  into  th«sr 
sacculi  is  always  narrow.  They  are  not  infrmiurntly  the  site  of  iDflammB 
tory  processes  which  may  lead  to  ulceration,  or  even  perforation,  and  thr 
formation  of  tistiila?  in  different  directions.  A  portion  of  the  bladder  wall  i* 
Bometimea  found  within  a  hernia  in  the  form  of  a  diverticulum,  or  the  wholr 
bladder  may  be  present  The  bladder  has  been  found  in  inguinal.  femorKl. 
ischiatic,  and  obturator  hernia?.  Among  the  fifty-six  cases  of  hemiM  of  tiur 
bladder  col  lee  te<1  by  A  ue,  forty  were  inguinal,  eight  perineal,  three  obtuntlur. 
two  femoral  and  ventral,  and  one  ischiatic.  The  bladder  also  frequently  pnv 
Up«w  into  the  rectum  and  vagina.  Tlie  bladder  may  enter  a  hernia  from 
the  fact  that  the  former  has  to  follow  the  diKplacement  of  the  poritonn.'-unt 
cuusmI  by  the  traction  of  the  hernial  sac,  or  beciiuse  of  abnormal  adhes' 


mbilicua.  Coniplelo  reteii- 
r  rupture  of  the  blad4ler  iii 
ns  of  a  catheter,  punclur*- 


1  adheaMMi— 

J 
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I  bladder,  or  in  consoqu^^nce  of  prevesicA.1  lipomata,  which,  b;  their 
L,  dbphtce  the  blaitdcr.  Calculi  arc  sitmetimes  found  in  such  hernise 
ladder.  It  is  characteristic  of  a  hernia  of  the  bladder  that  it  increases 
n  oonaequence  of  the  accumulation  of  urine,  and  becomes  smaller  after 
D  or  catheterization.  If  botli  intestine  and  bladder  are  within  a  her- 
(«r  usually  lies  behind  the  former,  and  is  adherent  to  the  surrouud- 
Hemiie  of  the  bladder  are  always  acquired.  In  the  case  of  a 
"a  of  the  bladder,  bemiotomy  is  indicated,  followed,  it  may 
d  operation.  A  radical  operation  is  also  advisable  in  all  cases 
e  hernia  of  the  bladder  in  which  the  disturbances  are  autflciently 
B  technique  varies  with  the  t-aae  in  hand,  and  it  may  be  necee- 
•t  the  prola|ised  porUon  of  bladder  and  suture  the  resulting  wound. 
Ltion  uf  a  hernia  of  the  bladder  is  often  difficult,  and  the  bladder 
ently  been  opened  by  mistake  a  good  many  times  in  hernia  opera- 
Nig  twenty-seven  cases  this  occurred,  according  to  Monday,  twenty 
oe  finds  alongside  the  heniial  contents  a  second  sac,  one  should 
■  hy  the  introduction  of  a  sound  or  catlieter  whether  or  not  this  is 


Iiyaziei  of  the  Bladder. — Among  injuries  of  the  bladder  I 

Bobcutaneoiis  contusion  and  rupture  of  the  same.     The 

moet  freijuently  in  case  the  bladder  is  full  and  the  indi- 

al   falls  or  is  struck  upon  the  aMomcn.     The  posterior  wall  is 

1  oominonlT  niptored.     Rupture  of  a  healthy  bladder  from  disten- 

witbont  an  injury  is  very  rare.     It  is  much  more  common  for  a 

that  hae  undergone  pathological  changes  to  rupture  from  thie 

e.     In  case  of  retention  of  urine  in  a  healthy  bladder,  death  is 

B  likely  to  take  place  from  tfnpmia  than  from  rupture.     Occasion- 

tbe  iKck  of  the  bladder  is  torn  from  the  urethra. 

(W  woande  of  the  bladder,  pnnctured  wounds  are  the  most  common. 

bladder  ran  be  reached  from  three  directions— from  the  periiiwuni 

anal  region,  through  the  obturator  foramen,  and  through  the  ab- 

wall.     The  bladder  is  soraetiuiea  punctured  by  sharp  frag- 

ita  of  bone — for  example,  in  fractures  of  tlie  pelvis,  especially  frac- 

B  at  the  on  pubis  and  iscbiuni.     Severe  injuries  of  the  bladder  may 

be  dne  to  impalement  (see  §  156,  page  2t>).     In  women  during 

Cffiralt  labour,  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  and  the  bladder  may  be 

died  by  tlie  presenting  part.     These  contused  wounds  may  heal 

haat  disturbances,  or  they  lead,  which  is  the  more  common,  to 

rO'Taginal  fistolff.     The  bladder  is  occasionally  perforated  by  an 

gradvc  process  in  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  or  its  vicinity,  espe- 

K-  a  sloughing  carcinoma  of  the  uterus,  vagina,  rectum,  etc.    Among 

most  unfavourable  injuries  of  the  bladder  are  the  gunshot  wounds 

nch  are  nsnally  complicated  by  fractures  of  the  pelvic  bones,  and 

nrere  injuries. 
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It  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  eouree  of  injuries  of  tlie  bladJi-r 
wlietlier  the  peritonfeiim  is  injured  or  not— i.  e,,  whether  or  not  lliere 
is  an  open  ititra[>eritoDeiil  wound.  Much  depends  also  ii[)on  wheilior 
the  blaihler  was  full  at  tlie  time  of  injurj-,  ami  wliether  the  urine  it 
normal  or,  in  consequenco  of  intlammation  of  the  bladder,  in  in  h  pruccM 
of  deconijwHition.  The  most  dangerous  injury  of  the  bladder  ie  a  gun- 
shot wound  of  the  same  with  injury  to  the  peritouieum,  and  the  iiiod 
favourable  is  a  subcutaneous  injury  at  a  point  not  coverud  witli  peri- 
tonieum  and  with  normal  urine.  The  escape  of  undecunipuevd  tmnc 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  not  followed  immediately  by  peritonitis,  or, 
in  case  of  an  extraperitoneal  injury,  by  intlammation  of  the  extmpwi- 
toneal- cellular  tissue.  Death  is  more  likely  to  result  in  the^  fHiieti,fTmn 
anemia.  The  urine,  however,  that  escapes  from  the  bladder  into  tlie 
peritonea!  cavity  and  extraperitoneal  cellular  tii^ue  decompoaco  very 
(juickly,  especially  if  micro-organisms  gain  access  to  it  through  llie  ex- 
ternal wound.  An  intraperitoneal  injury  of  the  bladder  is  then  fol- 
lowed by  acute  septic  peritonitis,  and  an  extraperitoneal  injury  of  the 
anterior  and  lower  portions  of  the  bladder  by  an  acute  sloughing  pldcg- 
nion  of  the  cellular  tiasue. 

The  most  important  symptoms  which  point  to  an  injury  of  the 
bladder  arc  hemorrhage,  emptiness  of  the  bladder,  and  strangury.  The 
larger  the  rupture  or  wound  of  the  bladder,  the  less  likely  is  bloody 
urine  to  be  passed  through  the  urethra.  The  prognosis  is  best  in  en)»- 
cutaneons,  extraperitoneal  injuries  of  ,the  bladder,  and  worst  in  intra- 
peritoneal and  in  open  wounds  which  conmiunicate  with  the  estenMl 
air,  whether  they  Ite  intraperitoneal  or  extraperitoneal.  Of  sevenly- 
six  patients  with  extraperitoneal  wounds,  twenty-nine,  according  to 
Maltrait,  recovered ;  and  of  ninety-six  with  intraperitnneitl  woundfl, 
only  one  was  saved  by  lapai-otomy.  Intraperitoneal  guni^hot  wounds 
have  prol»abIy  all  proved  fatal.  It  follows  from  this  that  extraperi- 
toneal injuries  have  a  much  better  prognosis.  In  the  future,  however, 
the  prognosis  of  intraperitoneal  injuries  will  be  much  improved  by 
early  laparotomy.  The  fatal  outcome  of  wounds  of  tlie  bladder  i«  the 
result  usually  of  sepsis  following  sejitic  peritonitis,  or  a  septic  extra- 
peritoneal phlegmon.  The  latter  not  infrequently  leads  to  progressive 
gangrene.  If  recovery  takes  place,  the  same  may  be  complete  or  a 
fistula  results — i.  e.,  a  narrow  abnormal  communication  between  tho 
bla<lder  and  the  external  air  or  another  adjacent  organ.  Recovery 
may  also  take  place  if  the  wonnd  in  the  bladder  is  closed  immediately 
after  the  injury  by  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  or  if  adhesions  are 
formed.  Wounds  of  the  bladder  are  not  infrequently  followed  by  sec- 
ondary disturbances  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  foreign  bodica 
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imx  mm  left  tfchind.  The  latter  may  give  occasion  for  the  formation 
ftf  Tesirsl  calculi.  In  utah  wounds  ei^pecially,  the  rent  in  tlie  Madder 
wall  may  l*  closed  h_v  contraction  of  tlie  muscular  pont,  and  in  this 
w«T  Tvcovery  mH<le  possible. 

PfagnOMi  ti  Injaiiei  of  the  Bladder.— The  diagnosis  of  an  injury  of  the 
bhJfar  is  ttot  easy,  pspet'iallj'  if  the  rent  iu  the  bladder  ia  small.  In  making 
tk*  dMpiasifi  it  is  importiiiit  to  note  the  nature  and  location  of  tlie  injury ; 
■MBOVW.  the  presence  of  bloody  urine,  stroiip  desire  to  urinate,  and  evacua- 
Ae«  at  m  small  amount  of  urine^  or  even  aimria.  The  latter  is  particularly 
Waiy  to  be  present  when  all  the  urine  escapes  throu^li  a  lar^  intraperi- 
kmml  afwnin^  into  the  pcriloueal  cavity.  In  the  case  of  an  extraperitoneal 
mond  of  the  bladder  one  finds  a  tuinour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  blad- 
drr  ranbtining  blood  and  urine,  which  may  be  uu  one  or  both  sides  of  tlie 
"ti-^iii  line^  As  an  aid  in  the  diag'uosiH.  Keen  recommends  emptying  the 
htaddrr  «ail  injecting  hydrogen  gas  or  filtered  air  into  the  same  by  means  of 
a  rnthfter  and  a  Davidson  syringe.  If  the  bladder  is  intact,  it  appears  as  a 
Moad,  cliiBtic  tynijNuiitic  tumour  iu  the  hTpogastriiim,  while  otherwise  the 
•ir  eacapns  inlii  thtr  peritoneal  cavity.  In  the  latter  case  lajiarotoiny  should 
he  prrfiinued  at  once.  The  early  diagnosis  of  an  injury  of  the  bladder  is  of 
fj*»t  uu]Kfrtatu.'i'  for  the  trealriient, 

TvMtBieot  of  Iqinriea  of  the  Bladder. — It  i»  of  chief  importance  to 
■«d  off  the  danger  which  threatens  tlie  peritonteum  and  extraiMiri- 
ln«r«l  celloUr  tissue  from  the  entrance  of  decomposed  urine  and  from 
cttranuKtioD  of  urine.  In  case  of  intraperitoneal  injury  of  the  blad- 
iler  'toe  must  therefore  perform  laparotomy  as  promptly  as  possible 
»nd  Hiwe  the  wound  in  the  bladder  with  Lembert  suturee  of  tine  silk 
t»  augat.  It  is  best  not  to  include  the  tnucous  uienihrane  in  the 
fotiire,  bat  to  britig  together  the  other  layers  of  the  bladder  wall  by 
two  rows  of  sutures.  Brenner  recommends  two  rows  of  a  puree-string 
ratare  <page  Sarf).  It  is  «  gowl  plan  to  leave  a  soft-rubber  catheter  in 
(he  hWitler  for  the  next  few  days  in  order  that  it  may  remain  empty. 
In  extiBperit/meal  Lujunes  of  the  bladder  and  neck  of  the  bladder  one 
nrast  aecure  in  every  case  a  ready  escape  of  urine  and  the  products  of 
ion  by  introtlucing  a  permanent  catheter  into  the  bladder  and 
5  tfkC  paravesical  inflammation  by  incisions  and  drainage.  A 
t  pstiieter  is,  however,  generally  inadetpiate  in  injuries  of  the 
er,  uid  it  is  a  l>etter  plan  to  drain  the  bladder  through  the  peri- 
a  or  above  the  symphysis.  If  there  is  an  external  wound  in  con- 
B  iritb  an  injury  of  the  bladder  it  should  l>e  enlai^d  and  drained. 
Ods  iBWt  b«  on  the  looltont  for  any  accessory  injuries  of  the  pelvis, 
mcCiui,  etc.     Ill  case  the  bladder  and  rectnm  are  injured  sj-nchro- 

E*™*]^,  it  ia  Bilriaable  to  divide  the  sphincter  in  onier  that  the  urine 
r  eeeqie  more  readily.     If  a  vesical  fistula  persists,  it  may  be  closed 
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vent  constant  dribbling  of  urine,  as  the  sphincter  is  hard  to  replace 
(see  page  287).  This  adjustable  pad  is  fastened  to  a  truss,  as  the  patients 
usually  have  an  inguinal  hernia.  Many  males,  after  operation,  are  able 
to  hold  their  urine  for  an  hour  and  longer.  In  order  to  make  a  urinal 
imnecessary  by  allowing  the  urine  to  flow  into  the  rectum,  Thierscli, 
in  the  case  of  a  girl,  brought  about  necrosis  of  the  vesico-rectal  wall 
by  the  repeated  application  of  a  clamp  with  plates  one  centimetre  in 
diameter.  Billroth  proposed  the  formation  of  a  permanent  fistula  in 
the  wall  of  the  artificial  bladder  reservoir,  just  as  in  suprapubic  punc- 
ture of  the  bladder.  Such  fistulse,  after  puncture  of  the  bladder,  close 
perfectly  tight  in  consequence  of  contraction  of  the  recti  muscles,  and 
the  patients  can  draw  oflf  their  urine  every  five  to  six  hours  with  a 
soft-rubber  catheter.  This  closure  of  the  fistula  by  the  recti  muscles 
does  not  take  place  in  exstro2)hy  of  the  bladder,  because  a  diastasis  of 
the  same  exists. 

In  all  cases  where  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  flaps  for  the  ante- 
rior vesical  wall  is  directed  toward  the  interior  of  the  new  bladder  a 
marked  tendency  exists  to  the  formation  of  concretions  in  consequence 
of  precipitation  of  the  urates,  especially  on  the  hairs.  This  formation 
of  concretions  is  less  marked  when  a  granulating  wound  surface  is 
directed  toward  the  interior  of  the  bladder.  To  prevent  the  annoyance 
resulting  from  the  formation  of  concretions,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
provide  the  skin-flaps  with  a  covering  of  mucous  membrane  by  trans- 
plantation of  the  same  after  Wolfler. 

Trendelenburg  deserves  credit  for  an  advance  in  the  operative  treatment 
of  exstrophy  of  the  bladder.  In  order  to  overcome  the  separation  of  the  sym- 
physis he  divided  in  young  children  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  on  both 
sides  with  a  stout  scalpel  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  ossa  ilei  movable. 
By  keeping  the  children  in  bed  for  several  weeks  with  an  apparatus  tliat 
compressed  the  pelvis  laterally,  the  stumps  of  the  symphysis  were  forced 
inward  and  held  in  contact  The  separation  of  the  sacroiliac  synchondroses 
in  children  of  three  years  proved  to  be  a  very  simple  and  safe  operation. 
For  closure  of  the  defect  in  the  bladder,  all  that  is  then  necessary  is  to 
freshen  the  borders  of  the  skin  and  insert  a  row  of  silver- wire  sutures.  Pri- 
mary union  was,  however,  not  obtiiiiied,  and  secondary  operations  were 
necessary.  Whether  by  Trendelenburg's  operation  a  useful  sphincter  can 
be  secured  is  questionable. 

Czerny  used  the  following  method,  which  seems  to  me  a  very  excellent 
one :  The  vesical  nmcous  membrane  is  dissected  up  from  the  periphery 
toward  the  centre,  and  then  united  so  as  to  form  a  cavity.  This  cavity  is 
lined  throughout  with  mucous  membrane,  which  prevents  the  formation  of 
urinary  concretions  which  are  so  often  present,  esi)ecially  when  the  hairs  of 
the  outer  integument  lie  within  the  new  bladder.  The  skin  defects  are  cov- 
ered with  two  lat<?ral  bridge-shaped  flaps.  At  a  second  and  third  operation 
the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder  are  carefully  sutured  together  (see  §  217, 
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Epispadias),  in  order  to  secure  a  sort  of  elastic  closure  of  the  bladder  and  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  sphincter. 

The  action  of  the  sphincter  can  be  increased  if  one  proceeds  according  to 
Trendelenburg's  method  for  epispadias,  and  incises  freely  the  upper  wall  of 
the  urethral  orifice  and  the  urethra,  and  unites  the  divided  edges  with  Lem- 
bert  sutures,  so  that  the  abnormally  wide  urethra  is  considerably  narrowed 
as  far  as  the  orificium  internum.  In  one  case  operated  on  by  Trendelenburg 
in  this  way  the  patient  was  able  to  retain  his  urine  for  from  two  to  three 
hours.  Schlange  recommends  suture  of  the  edges  of  the  defect  in  the  blad- 
der by  detachment  of  the  two  recti  muscles.  He  makes  an  incision  about 
ten  to  fifteen  centimetres  in  length  along  the  outer  border  of  the  recti  mus- 
cles, detaches  them  from  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  and  subjacent 
transversalis  fascia,  and,  after  freshening  the  edges  of  the  bladder  defect,  in- 
serts silver- wire  sutures.  If  there  is  a  good-sized  bladder  present,  one  should 
strive  to  preserve  or  replace  the  sphincter  muscle  by  freshening  and  sutur- 
ing the  edges  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  which  have  been  made 
movable. 

Sonnenburg  extirpated  the  bladder  in  an  extreme  case  of  exstrophy. 
The  entire  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  was  separated  from  the  perito- 
nsenm  without  opening  tlie  latter,  and  the  resulting  defect  covered  by 
sliding  over  a  flap  from  the  side.  The  ureters  were  dissected  up  from 
their  normal  situation  and  sutured  into  the  dorsal  groove  of  the  penis 
beneath  the  edges  of  the  skin -flap.  The  patient's  condition  was  in  so 
far  improved  that  he  could  carry  a  simple  urinal.  Niehans  also  per- 
formed Sonnenburg's  operation  with  an  excellent  result.  Segond  dis- 
sects up,  like  Sonnenburg,  the  posterior  bladder  wall  as  far  as  the 
entrance  of  the  ureters,  but,  instead  of  removing  it  altogether,  turns  it 
down  so  as  to  make  a  covering  for  the  groove  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
penis.  The  glans  is  stuck  through  the  prepuce,  and  the  latter  is  healed 
on  to  the  bladder  flap.  The  defect  resulting  from  the  detachment  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  covered  with  two  skin-flaps. 
The  urine  flows  from  the  ureters  into  a  canal  widened  above  and  situ- 
ated between  the  groove  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  and  the  vesical 
mucous  membrane  which  lias  healed  over  it. 

Other  Deformities  of  the  Bladder. — The  bladder  is  occasionally  divided 
into  two  completely  separated  halves  by  a  more  or  less  marked  septum 
(.supernumerary  bladder,  vesica  bipartita,  seu  bilocularis).  The  two  halves  of 
the  bladder  lie  side  by  side,  or  one  over  the  other.  If  the  latter  is  the  case, 
the  ureters  may  empty  into  the  upper  as  well  as  into  the  lower  compartment. 
Blasius  saw  a  case  in  which  the  bladder  was  made  up  of  five  completely  sepa- 
rate cavities.  In  some  cases  of  apparent  multiple  bladder  we  have  in  reality 
to  do  with  a  rare  congenital  diverticulum  of  the  bladder  behind  the  trigone. 

Complete  absence  of  the  bladder,  with  the  orifices  of  the  ureters  situated 
in  the  urethra,  is  very  rare.  Merckel,  Blasius,  Fleury,  and  Oliver  have  seen 
such  cases.    The  bladder  is  in  other  cases  abnormally  small,  or  shut  off  from 
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the  urethra  with  persistence  of  the  urachus,  or  shut  off  from  the  ureter  with 
congenital  hydronephrosis.  If  the  urethra  is  closed,  the  bladder  may  be  so 
distended  from  retention  of  urine  as  to  cause  an  obstacle  to  birth.  In  such 
cases  the  urachus  of  the  foetus  becomes  patent  a^in,  and  the  urine  escapes 
tlirough  this.  The  congenital  hydronephrosis  may  likewise  prove  a  serious 
obstacle  to  birth. 

Mention  should  also  be  mside  of  a  congenital  communication  between  the 
bladder  and  rectum  (recto- vesical  fistula)  or  the  bladder  and  vagina  (con- 
genital vesico- vaginal  fistula).  In  imperforate  anus  (see  §  171,  page  136)  the 
descending  colon  sometimes  empties  into  the  posterior  portion  of  the  bladder. 

PervioufliieM  of  the  Urachiu. — As  is  well  known,  the  urachus  after  birth 
becomes  the  median  ligament  of  the  bladder.  In  some  cases,  however,  it 
remains  pervious,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  either  at  its  middle,  its  upper 
and  lower  end,  or  in  its  entire  length.  If  the  urachus  remains  pervious  at 
its  middle,  a  large  cyst  may  develop  above  the  bladder  (urachal  cyst)  which 
bulges  out  in  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  an 
ovarian  cyst  We  have  already  described  urachal  cysts  and  urachal  fistula* 
on  pages  7  and  12. 

Acquired  Changes  in  the  Form  of  the  Bladder.— Symmetrical  enlargement 
or  dilatation  of  the  bladder  not  infrequently  ensues  in  consequence  of  reten- 
tion of  urine  from  stricture  of  the  urethra,  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  or 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  bladder.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing distention,  the  bladder  may  reach  the  umbilicus.  Complete  reten- 
tion of  urine  is  followed  by  death  from  uraemia  or  rupture  of  the  bladder  in 
case  the  distended  bladder  is  not  emptied  by  means  of  a  catheter,  punctun> 
above  the  symphysis,  or  perineal  section. 

The  bladder  is  occasionally  only  partially  dilated  in  the  form  of  a  divertic- 
ulum. Tliese  partial  dilatations  occur  most  commcmly  in  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  bladder  as  the  result  of  strictures  and  prostatic  hjT)ertrophy.  Either 
all  the  layers  of  the  bladder  wall  bulge  out  at  some  particular  point,  or  only 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  has  pushed  its  way  through  the  muscular  coat. 
This  is  most  likely  to  occur  when  the  bladder  wall  has  become  hyi)erti'C)phied, 
in  which  case  the  mucous  membrane  bulges  out  between  the  muscular  bun- 
dles, which  have  separated  in  consequence  of  the  dilatation.  Concretions  arc 
not  infrequently  formed  within  tliese  sacculi  of  the  bladder,  and  are  calleil 
encysted  calculi.  The  sacculi  are  usually  of  a  moderate  size,  not  exceeding, 
as  a  rule,  that  of  a  walnut.  They  may,  however,  continue  to  increase  in  size, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  very  large  pouches.  The  entrance  into  these 
sacculi  is  always  narrow.  They  are  not  infrequently  the  site  of  inflamma- 
tory prcxiesses  which  may  lead  to  ulceration,  or  even  perforation,  and  thf> 
formatitm  of  fistuhe  in  different  directions.  A  portion  of  the  bladder  wall  is 
sometimes  found  within  a  hernia  in  the  form  of  a  diverticulum,  or  the  whole 
bladder  may  be  present.  The  bladder  has  been  found  in  inguinal,  femoral, 
ischiatic,  and  obturator  herniae.  Among  the  fifty -six  cases  of  hernia  of  the 
bladder  coll(K!ted  by  Aue,  forty  were  inguinal,  eight  perineal,  three  obturator, 
two  femoral  and  ventral,  and  one  ischiatic.  The  bladder  also  frequently  pro- 
lapses into  the  re<'tum  and  vagina.  The  bladder  may  enter  a  hernia  from 
the  fact  that  the  former  has  to  follow  the  displacement  of  the  peritonanmi 
caused  by  the  traction  of  the  hernial  sac,  or  because  of  abnormal  adhesions 
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of  the  bladder,  or  in  consequence  of  prevesical  liporaata,  which,  by  their 
growth,  displace  the  bladder.  Calculi  are  sometimes  found  in  such  hemise 
of  the  bladder.  It  is  characteristic  of  a  hernia  of  the  bladder  that  it  increases 
in  size  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  urine,  and  becomes  smaller  after 
urination  or  catheterization.  If  both  intestine  and  bladder  are  within  a  her- 
nia, the  latter  usually  lies  behind  the  former,  and  is  adherent  to  the  surround- 
ing tissue.  Hemise  of  the  bladder  are  always  acquired.  In  the  case  of  a 
strangulated  hernia  of  the  bladder,  herniotomy  is  indicated,  followed,  it  may 
be,  by  a  rsidical  operation.  A  radical  operation  is  also  advisable  in  all  cases 
of  irreducible  hernia  of  the  bladder  in  which  the  disturbances  are  sufficiently 
marked.  The  technique  varies  with  the  case  in  hand,  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  resect  the  prolapsed  portion  of  bladder  and  suture  the  resulting  wound. 
The  recognition  of  a  hernia  of  the  bladder  is  often  difficult,  and  the  bladder 
has  consequently  been  opened  by  mistake  a  good  many  times  in  hernia  opera- 
tions. Among  twenty-seven  cases  this  occurred,  according  to  Manday,  twenty 
times.  If  one  finds  alongside  the  hernial  contents  a  second  sac,  one  should 
ascertain  by  the  introduction  of  a  soimd  or  catheter  whether  or  not  this  is 
the  bladder. 

§  207.  Lqnries  of  the  Bladder. — Among  injuries  of  the  bladder  I 
mention  first  subcutaneous  contusion  and  rupture  of  the  same.  The 
latter  occurs  most  frequently  in  case  the  bladder  is  full  and  the  indi- 
vidual falls  or  is  struck  upon  the  abdomen.  The  posterior  wall  is 
most  commonly  ruptured.  Rupture  of  a  healthy  bladder  from  disten- 
tion without  an  injury  is  very  rare.  It  is  much  more  common  for  a 
bladder  that  has  undergone  pathological  changes  to  rupture  from  this 
cause.  In  case  of  retention  of  urine  in  a  healthy  bladder,  death  is 
more  likely  to  take  place  from  itrsemia  than  from  rupture.  Occasion- 
ally the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  torn  from  the  urethra. 

Of  wounds  of  the  bladder,  punctured  wounds  are  the  most  common. 
The  bladder  can  be  reached  from  three  directions— from  the  perinseum 
and  anal  region,  through  the  obturator  foramen,  and  through  the  ab- 
dominal wall.  The  bladder  is  sometimes  punctured  by  sharp  frag- 
ments of  bone — for  example,  in  fractures  of  the  pelvis,  especially  frac- 
tures of  the  OS  pubis  and  ischium.  Severe  injuries  of  the  bladder  may 
also  be  due  to  impalement  (see  §  156,  page  20).  In  women  during 
a  difficult  labour,  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  and  the  bladder  may  be 
crushed  by  the  presenting  part.  These  contused  wounds  may  heal 
without  disturbances,  or  tliey  lead,  which  is  the  more  common,  to 
veeico-vaginal  fistulie.  The  bladder  is  occasionally  perforated  by  an 
ulcerative  process  in  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  or  its  vicinity,  espe- 
cially a  sloughing  carcinoma  of  the  uterus,  vagina,  rectum,  etc.  Among 
the  most  unfavourable  injuries  of  the  bladder  are  the  gunshot  wounds 
which  are  usually  complicated  by  fractures  of  the  pelvic  bones,  and 
other  severe  injuries. 
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It  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  course  of  injuries  of  the  bladder 
whether  the  peritonaeum  is  injured  or  not — i.  e.,  whether  or  not  there 
is  an  open  intraperitoneal  wound.  Much  depends  also  upon  whether 
the  bladder  was  full  at  the  time  of  injury,  and  whether  the  urine  is 
normal  or,  in  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  is  in  a  process 
of  decomposition.  The  most  dangerous  injury  of  the  bladder  is  a  gun- 
shot wound  of  the  same  with  injury  to  the  peritonseum,  and  the  most 
favourable  is  a  subcutaneous  injury  at  a  point  not  covered  with  peri- 
tonaeum and  with  normal  urine.  The  escape  of  undecomposed  urine 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  not  followed  immediately  by  peritonitis,  or, 
in  case  of  an  extraperitoneal  injury,  by  inflammation  of  the  extraperi- 
toneal- cellular  tissue.  Death  is  more  likely  to  result  in  these  cases  from 
uraemia.  The  urine,  however,  that  escapes  from  the  bladder  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  and  extraperitoneal  cellular  tissue  decomposes  very 
quickly,  especially  if  micro-organisms  gain  access  to  it  through  the  ex- 
ternal wound.  An  intraperitoneal  injury  of  the  bladder  is  then  fol- 
lowed by  acute  septic  peritonitis,  and  an  extraperitoneal  injury  of  the 
anterior  and  lower  portions  of  the  bladder  by  an  acute  sloughing  phleg- 
mon of  the  cellular  tissue. 

The  most  important  symptoms  which  point  to  an  injury  of  the 
bladder  are  haemorrhage,  emptiness  of  the  bladder,  and  strangury.  The 
larger  the  rupture  or  wound  of  the  bladder,  the  less  Ukely  is  bloody 
urine  to  be  passed  through  the  urethra.  The  prognosis  is  best  in  sub- 
cutaneous, extraperitoneal  injuries  of  .the  bladder,  and  worst  in  intra- 
peritoneal and  in  open  wounds  which  communicate  with  the  external 
air,  whether  they  be  intraperitoneal  or  extraperitoneal.  Of  seventy- 
six  patients  with  extraperitoneal  wounds,  twenty-nine,  according  to 
Maltrait,  recovered ;  and  of  ninety -six  with  intraperitoneal  wounds, 
only  one  was  saved  by  laparotomy.  Intraperitoneal  gunshot  wounds 
have  probably  all  proved  fatal.  It  follows  from  this  that  extraperi- 
toneal injuries  have  a  much  better  prognosis.  In  the  future,  however, 
the  i)rogno8i8  of  intraperitoneal  injuries  will  be  much  improved  by 
early  laparotomy.  The  fatal  outeome  of  wounds  of  the  bladder  is  the 
result  usually  of  sepsis  following  septic  peritonitis,  or  a  septic  extra- 
peritoneal phlegmon.  The  latter  not  infrequently  leads  to  progressive 
gangrene.  If  recovery  takes  place,  the  same  may  be  complete  or  a 
fistula  results — i.  e.,  a  narrow  abnormal  communication  between  the 
bladder  and  the  external  air  or  another  adjacent  organ.  Recovery 
may  also  take  place  if  the  wound  in  the  bladder  is  closed  immediately 
after  the  injury  l)y  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  or  if  adhesions  are 
formed.  Wounds  of  the  bladder  are  not  infrequently  followed  by  sec- 
ondary disturbances  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies 
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that  are  left  behind.  The  latter  may  give  occasion  for  the  formation 
of  vesical  calculi.  In  stab  wounds  especially,  the  rent  in  the  bladder 
wall  may  be  closed  by  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  in  this 
way  recovery  made  possible. 

Diagnodfl  of  Lquries  of  the  Bladder. — The  diagnosis  of  an  injury  of  the 
bladder  is  not  easy,  especially  if  the  rent  in  the  bladder  is  small.  In  making 
the  diagnosis  it  is  important  to  note  the  nature  and  location  of  the  injury ; 
moreover,  the  presence  of  bloody  urine,  strong  desire  to  urinate,  and  evacua- 
tion of  a  small  amount  of  urine,  or  even  anuria.  The  latter  is  particularly 
likely  to  be  present  when  all  the  urine  escapes  through  a  large  intraperi- 
toneal opening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  the  case  of  an  extraperitoneal 
wound  of  the  bladder  one  finds  a  tumour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  blad- 
der containing  blood  and  urine,  which  may  be  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
median  line.  As  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis,  Keen  recommends  emptying  the 
bladder  and  injecting  hydrogen  gas  or  filtered  air  into  the  same  by  means  of 
a  catheter  and  a  Davidson  syringe.  If  the  blsidder  is  intact,  it  appears  as  a 
round,  elastic  tympanitic  tumour  in  the  hypogastrium,  while  otherwise  the 
air  escapes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  the  latter  case  laparotomy  should 
be  performed  at  once.  The  early  diagnosis  of  an  injury  of  the  bladder  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  treatment 

Treatment  of  Iiguries  of  the  Bladder. — It  is  of  chief  importance  to 
ward  off  the  danger  which  threatens  the  peritonaeum  and  extraperi- 
toneal cellular  tissue  from  the  entrance  of  decomposed  urine  and  from 
extravasation  of  urine.  In  case  of  intraperitoneal  injury  of  the  blad- 
der one  must  therefore  perform  laparotomy  as  promptly  as  possible 
and  close  the  wound  in  the  bladder  with  Lembert  sutures  of  fine  silk 
or  catgut.  It  is  best  not  to  include  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
suture,  but  to  bring  together  the  other  layers  of  the  bladder  wall  by 
two  rows  of  sutures.  Brenner  recommends  two  rows  of  a  purse-string 
suture  (page  322).  It  is  a  good  plan  to  leave  a  soft-rubber  catheter  in 
the  bladder  for  the  next  few  days  in  order  that  it  may  remain  empty. 
In  extraperitoneal  injuries  of  the  bladder  and  neck  of  the  bladder  one 
must  secure  in  every  case  a  ready  escape  of  urine  and  the  products  of 
infiammation  by  introducing  a  permanent  catheter  into  the  bladder  and 
combating  the  paravesical  inflammation  by  incisions  and  drainage.  A 
permanent  catheter  is,  however,  generally  inadequate  in  injuries  of  the 
bladder,  and  it  is  a  better  plan  to  drain  the  bladder  through  the  peri- 
naeum  or  above  the  symphysis.  If  there  is  an  external  wound  in  con- 
junction with  an  injury  of  the  bladder  it  should  be  enlarged  and  drained. 
One  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  any  accessory  injuries  of  the  pelvis, 
rectum,  etc.  In  case  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  injured  synchro- 
nously, it  is  advisable  to  divide  the  sphincter  in  order  that  the  urine 
may  escape  more  readily.    If  a  vesical  fistula  persists,  it  may  be  closed 
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by  one  of  the  methods  described  in  §  208,  page  297.  In  injuries  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  urethra  it  may  prove  necessary  to 
perform  a  plastic  operation  on  the  latter. 

§  208.  Inflammatory  Processes  of  the  Bladder. — Inflammation  of  the 
bladder  (cystitis)  is  very  common.  It  is  either  acute  or  chronic  and 
involves  either  the  mucous  membrane  or  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
bladder  wall.  When  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  bladder  only  it  is 
called  pericystitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  either 
catarrhal,  croupous,  or  croupo-diphtheritic. 

Acute  catarrhal  cystitis  is  due  mainly  to  the  entrance  of  pathogenic 
micro-organisms  into  the  bladder.  Retention  of  urine  alone  is  not 
enough  to  cause  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  Thorkild,  Rovsing, 
Barlow,  Wreden,  Krogius,  and  others  have  made  a  careful  bacterio- 
logical study  of  the  different  forms  of  cystitis.  It  is  the  presence  of 
micro-organisms  that  causes  the  cystitis  following  injuries,  the  entrance 
of  foreign  bodies,  the  formation  of  urinary  calculi,  the  introduction  of 
a  non-aseptic  catheter,  etc.  In  some  cases  it  is  caused  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  chemical  substances — for  example,  after  taking  cantharides  and 
food  that  is  in  the  process  of  fermentation.  Diseases  of  the  digestive 
tract,  especially  of  the  rectum^  have  an  etiological  importance  in  the 
production  of  cystitis,  as  microbes  may  from  here  gain  access  to  the 
bladder  by  way  of  the  blood  or  lymph  channels  as  the  result  of  very 
superficial  lesions  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Microbes  are 
undoubtedly  the  chief  and  most  common  factors  in  the  causation  of 
cystitis,  and  it  is  they  that  bring  about  the  chief  symptom — viz.,  alka- 
line fermentation  of  the  urine.  Gonococci  alone  are  unable  to  decom- 
pose urea,  and  consequently  a  cystitis  with  alkaline  or  ammoniacal 
urine  can  not  be  caused  by  gonococci,  even  though  they  may  be  pres- 
ent in  the  urine  ;  gonorrhoeal  cystitis  is  usually  the  result  of  a  mixed 
infection,  especially  from  pus  cocci.  According  to  Barlow,  a  cystitis 
due  to  gonococci  alone  does  occur  in  very  rare  cases.  In  fact,  the  de- 
composition of  urea  is  not  always  essential  in  the  production  of  cystitis. 
All  instrameuts  that  are  introduced  into  the  bladder  must  be  very 
carefully  sterilized. 

.  The  anatomical  changes  in  an  acute  catarrhal  cystitis  consist  mainly 
of  congestion,  softening  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
latter  often  contains  small  extravasations  of  blood.  In  every  case  of 
cystitis  a  careful  chemical,  microscopic,  and  bacteriological  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  should  be  made,  as  one  can  in  this  way  alone  gain  a 
clear  idea  of  the  variety  of  inflammation  that  is  present.  The  urine  is 
cloudy  in  consequence  of  an  admixture  of  mucus  and  pus,  its  reaction  is 
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slightly  acid,  or  in  well-marked  cases,  especially  of  chronic  purulent 
cystitis,  alkaline.  On  microscopic  examination  of  the  urine,  one  finds 
numerous  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  especially  pus  cells,  desquamated 
epithelium,  and  many  micro-organisms,  particularly  pus  cocci  and 
bacilli,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  inflammation.  Krogius,  Wre- 
den,  and  others  found  the  bacillus  non-liquefaciens,  the  bacillus  lique- 
faciens,  the  bacterium  coli,  the  proteus  vulgaris,  the  gonococcus,  and 
various  varieties  of  cocci,  especially  pus  cocci  (streptococci,  staphylo- 
cocci, diplococci),  etc. 

The  other  symptoms  of  acute  cystitis  are  :  Painful  desire  to  mictu- 
rate, with  frequent  voidance  of  a  small  amount  of  urine ;  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  bladder,  and  sometimes  retention  of  urine  in  consequence 
of  swelling  of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  at  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der or  from  reflex  spasm  of  the  sphincter.  There  is  usually  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  fever.  Acute  catarrhal  cystitis  usually  ends  in  from 
five  to  fourteen  days  in  recovery.  The  toxic  forms  have  the  shortest 
course.  The  cystitis  due,  for  example,  to  the  ingestion  af  cantharides 
generally  disappears  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Chronic  catarrhal  cystitis  usually  leads  to  deeper  structural  changes 
in  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  entire  bladder  wall.  In  this  form 
also  the  mucous  membrane  is  congested,  swollen,  the  seat  of  hemor- 
rhages, and  covered  with  a  thick  muco-purulent  secretion.  Polypous 
proliferations  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  often  present.  The  des- 
quamation of  the  bladder  epithelium  is  more  marked,  often  resulting 
in  some  places  in  the  formation  of  large,  deep  ulcers.  The  submucosa 
is  thickened  and  the  muscular  layer  hypertrophied.  The  urine,  which 
is  very  cloudy  and  gives  an  alkaline  reaction,  has  a  more  or  less  oflEen- 
sive  odour  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  mucus,  pus,  desquamated 
epithelium,  microbes  in  great  numbers  (cocci,  bacilli),  besides  crystals 
of  triple  phosphate,  calcium  carbonate,  and  other  alkaline  sediments 
(see  Pathology  of  the  Urine,  page  263).  The  other  symptoms  of 
chronic  catarrhal  cystitis  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  acute 
catarrh.  The  disturbances  are  at  times  slight  and  then  again  more 
severe,  as  exacerbations  frequently  occur.  The  duration  of  chronic 
cystitis  is  very  variable,  and  it  frequently  extends  over  several  years. 
In  a  severe  chronic  purulent  cystitis  complete  recovery  is  rare  and  the 
process  frequently  extends  to  the  ureters  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney  (see 
page  235).  Not  infrequently  one  observes  cases  which  have  lasted  for 
years,  and  yet  the  anatomical  changes  are  very  slight. 

Some  forms  of  cystitis  are  characterized  by  continuous  pain  (cys- 
titis dolorosa)  which  can  not  be  relieved  by  the  usual  remedies.  These 
are  usually  cases  of  gonorrhceal,  tubercular,  and  calculous  cystitis. 
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The  prognosis  of  chronic  cystitis  depends  mainly  upon  the  cause 
and  degree  of  the  inflammation. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  and  chronic  cystitis  is  made  from  the  above- 
described  symptoms  and  from  the  chemical,  microscopic,  and  bacterio- 
logical examination  of  the  urine. 

Treatment  of  Acute  and  Chronic  Cystitit. — The  chief  indication  is  to 
remove  the  cause  of  the  inflammation — viz.,  the  microbes  that  have 
entered  tlie  bladder.  For  this  purpoje  it  is  advisable  to  wash  out  the 
bladder  with  the  aid  of  a  catheter  and  irrigator.  The  solutions  nsed 
should  be  lukewarm — i.  e.,  have  a  temperature  of  98°  to  100°  F. 
Colder  solutions  (60*^  to  6S^  F.)  are  only  advisable  in  case  of  atony  of 
the  bladder,  when  they  aid  in  stimulating  the  contractility  of  its  walls. 
Irrigation  of  the  bladder  is  performed  from  one  to  three  times  a  day 
with  the  aid  of  a  sterilized  metallic  or  soft  catheter.  A  short  rubber 
tube  is  fastened  on  to  the  end  of  the  metallic  catheter  in  order  that 
the  tip  of  the  irrigator  or  syringe  may  be  inserted  air-tight.  I  con- 
sider the  use  of  double-current  catheters  inadvisable,  because  it  is 
better  for  the  fluid  that  flows  into  the  bladder  not  to  run  out  again  im- 
mediately, but  to  fill  the  same  to  a  certain  extent  in  order  that  it  may 
come  in  contact  with  the  whole  surface  of  the  bladder.  Of  late  I  have 
irrigated  the  bladder  without  the  use  of  a  catheter,  as  recommended  by 
Rotter.  A  glass  nozzle  running  out  hito  a  point  is  fastened  into  the 
end  of  the  irrigating  tube,  and,  having  been  wrapped  around  with  sterile 
gauze  covered  with  aseptic  oil  or  ointment,  is  inserted  one  to  two  centi- 
metres into  the  urethra.  The  tube  is  pressed  circularly  against  the 
glans  and  the  irrigator  is  elevated  at  first  one  metre  and  then  two  me- 
tres. In  from  one  half  to  two  minutes  the  fluid  begins  to  flow  into  the 
bladder.  Among  the  antiseptic  solutions  used  for  irrigating  the  blad- 
der are :  Three  per  cent  boric  acid,  one  half  to  two  per  cent  carbolic 
acid,  bichloride  of  mercury  (1  to  5,000,  1  to  10,000,  1  to  20,000),  aqua 
plumbi,  two  per  cent  resorcin, 0*3  to  one  percent  nitrate  of  silver.  Rot- 
ter's solution  (Rotterin),  etc.  Frey  recommends  the  injection  three 
times  a  day  of  an  emulsion  of  iodoform  (50*0  iodoform,  40*0  glycerin, 
10*0  distilled  water,  0*25  gum  tragacanth).  Okev-Blom  speaks  highly 
of  a  mixture  of  iodoform,  ether,  and  oil  (1  to  7  to  7).  From  one  to  six 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  are  injected  every  two  or  three  days 
by  means  of  Guvon's  instillator.  Guyon  and  Colin  recommend  the 
instillation  daily  or  every  second  day  of  from  five  to  ten  grammes  of  a 
strong  solution  of  bichloride  (1  to  500  or  1,000)  into  the  bladder  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  into  the  region  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
and  posterior  urethra.  Various  individuals  react  very  differently  to 
bichloride  of  mercury  ;  some  can  stand  strong  solutions  (1  to  1,000  or 
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1  to  5,000),  while  in  others  they  cause  severe  pain  and  haemorrhage. 
Especially  in  painful  chronic  cystitis  and  gonorrhoeal  cystitis  injections 
of  one  per  cent  nitrate  of  silver  (fifty  cubic  centimetres,' for  example) 
or  of  cocaine  or  antipyrine  (0*5  per  cent  to  four  per  cent),  followed  by 
irrigation  with  l-to-500  nitrate  of  silver,  are  very  serviceable.  Patients 
with  cystitis  should  have  a  light  diet  and  avoid  alcohol.  For  the  pain 
and  distressing  desire  to  micturate  one  may  give  hypodermic  injections 
of  morphine,  cocaine,  warm  sitz  baths,  warm  poultices  about  the  abdo- 
men, and  narcotic  suppositories  in  the  rectum.  The  internal  treatment 
of  acute  and  chronic  cystitis  by  means  of  drugs  such  as  balsams  (balsa- 
mum  copaibae,  peruvianum,  oleum  terebinthinse),  astringents  (tannin, 
acetate  of  lead),  or  decoctum  uvae  ursi,  chlorate  of  potash,  etc.,  is  of 
little  benefit.  The  administration  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  salicylic 
acid  is  the  most  effectual.  Moreover,  the  old  people's  remedy,  linseed 
tea,  is  sometimes  useful.  Sympson  speaks  highly  of  the  administration 
of  salol  (salol,  8*0 ;  pulv.  acacise  gummi,  q.  s. ;  aq.  cinnamom.,  360*0. 
Tablespoonful  every  four  hours).  Finally,  the  use  of  various  mineral 
and  spring  waters  are  useful,  especially  Vichy,  Carlsbad  (Miihlbrun- 
nen),  Wildungen,  Salvator-quelle,  etc 

In  my  experience,  the  best  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  cystitis 
consists  in  washing  out  the  bladder  with  antiseptic  solutions.  One 
should  begin  the  irrigations  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  case  if  the 
inflammation  has  lasted  more  than  a  week.  For  the  possibility  of  the 
passage  of  the  fluid  from  the  bladder  into  the  ureters  in  irrigations  of 
the  bladder  see  page  235. 

In  case  a  cystitis  has  an  underlying  cause  that  demands  operative 
interference,  such  as  a  vesical  calculus,  tumour,  foreign  body,  etc.,  one 
must  act  accordingly,  and,  if  necessary,  open  the  bladder  by  perineal 
section,  or,  better,  by  suprapubic  cystotomy.  In  the  female,  colpo- 
cystotomy  is  advisable  in  case  dilatation  of  the  urethra  does  not  give 
sufficient  access  to  the  bladder.  Suprapubic  cystotomy  in  the  male 
and  colpocystotomy  in  the  female  are  also  to  be  recommended  in  cases 
of  cystitis  with  continuous  pain  that  resists  all  other  forms  of  treat- 
ment.    The  bladder  may,  if  necessary,  be  scraped  out  at  the  same  time. 

Diphtheritio  and  Gangrenous  Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane 
of  the  Bladder. — Inflammation  of  the  bladder  sometimes  takes  on  a 
diphtheritic  character,  especially  when  there  is  marked  alkaline  fer- 
mentation of  the  urine.  Diphtheritic  inflammation  which  is  observed 
mainly  in  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  is  most  commonly  caused  by  infec- 
tion with  unclean  instruments  which  carry  in  microbes  with  them.  It 
also  occurs  in  connection  with  diphtheria  of  the  fauces  and  larynx,  in 
the  course  of  scarlet  fever,  and  in  other  severe  infectious  diseases.    The 
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diphtheritic  process  leads  to  more  or  less  extensive  necrosis  of  the  epi- 
thelium and  superficial  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane — i.  e.,  to  gan- 
grene with  the  formation  of  a  gray  or  grayish-black  pseudo-membrane 
which  is  not  infrequently  incrusted  with  urates.  Healing  takes  place 
after  the  diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane  has  been  cast  ofE,  or  the  diph- 
theritic necrosis  spreads  further,  invohdng  fresh  portions  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  diphtheritic  process  is  sometimes  very  extensive,  and 
not  infrequently  involves  the  ureters  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  its 
further  course  it  often  leads  to  perforation  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder, 
followed  by  a  rapidly  spreading  fatal  peritonitis  or  septic  phlegmon  of 
the  extraperitoneal  cellular  tissue.  In  other  cases  it  does  not  go  on  to 
perforation  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  but  gives  rise  to  a  suppurative 
infiltration  of  the  submucous  tissue  (cystitis  interstitialis  purulenta,  cys- 
titis phlegmonosa).  These  interstitial  abscesses  of  the  bladder  wall 
may  rupture  into  the  bladder,  causing  the  evacuation  of  large  amounts 
of  pus  with  the  urine  and  subsequent  recovery.  In  other  cases  the 
abscesses  rupture  externally  and  lead  to  vesical  fistidse,  suppurative 
peritonitis,  or  extraperitoneal  phlegmonous  pericystitis.  One  finds  this 
phlegmonous  cystitis  and  pericystitis  most  frequently  after  injuries  and 
after  extension  of  an  inflammation  from  the  vicinity.  Pericystitic 
abscesses  frequently  rupture  into  the  vagina,  rectum,  and  perinaeum, 
and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  fistulas.  As  in  other  mucous  mem- 
branes, one  sometimes  observes  an  erysipelas  that  originates  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  (Frisch). 

The  treatment  of  diphtheritic  cystitis  consists  first  of  all  in  the  use 
of  the  above-mentioned  antiseptic  irrigations.  In  severe  diphtheritic 
inflammation  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  bladder  clean  and  prevent- 
ing the  inflammation  from  ascending  to  the  kidney  is  by  performing 
suprapubic  cystotomy.  Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  bladder  wall 
and  pericystitic  abscesses  are  treated  according  to  general  principles — 
i.  e.,  the  abscess  is  opened,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made  out,  either  through 
the  perinoeum,  or,  in  case  of  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  prevesical  space, 
above  the  symphysis  or  beneath  the  pubic  arch  (Langenbuch). 

HflDmorrhoidfl  of  the  Bladder. — By  haemorrhoids  of  the  bladder  is  under- 
stood a  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  near  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  in  consequence  of  long-continued  congestion  of  the 
bladder  and  pelvic  organs.  These  haemorrhoids  sometimes  give  rise  to  diffi- 
culty in  urination  and  severe  hsemorrhages  (hsematuria).  Should  the  latter 
occur,  the  bladder  is  to  be  carefully  irrigated  with  antiseptic  solutions  (see 
page  294,  Cystitis),  in  order  that  decomposition  of  the  blood,  cystitis,  etc., 
may  be  prevented.  Meisels  recommends  comutin  (001  a  day)  for  haemor- 
rhage from  the  gen i to-urinary  organs.  It  is  supposed  to  cause  a  permanent 
contraction  of  the  vessels  and  involuntary  muscular  fibres  of  these  organs. 
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Tubercular  Cystitiii — Tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  is  usually  secondary  to 
primary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  or  is  a  sequence  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  genital  organs.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  the 
bladder  is  rare.  One  frequently  finds  a  tubercular  cystitis  following  tuber- 
culosis of  the  epididymis  and  the  prostate.  It  frequently  extends  in  such 
cases  to  both  kidneys.  It  is  rarer  for  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  to  result 
from  the  extension  downward  of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys.  In  the  female, 
tubercular  cystitis  is  very  rare.  Among  2,565  autopsies  of  females  in  the 
hospital  at  Dresden,  Birch-Hirschfeld  found  tubercular  disease  of  the  blad- 
der only  four  times. 

Tubercular  cystitis  begins  by  the  formation  of  the  characteristic  grayish- 
white  nodules,  which  gradually  increase  in  size,  undergo  caseous  degenera- 
tion, and  form  ulcers  with  a  cheesy  base.  Tubercular  ulcers  increase  in  size 
by  the  coalescence  of  single  small  ulcerations  and  the  gradual  destruction  of 
the  margins  of  the  ulcers.  One  sometimes  finds  tubercular  ulcers  of  such  a 
size  that  a  large  part  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  layers  is  destroyed. 

The  diagnosis  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  bladder  is  best  made  by  means 
of  the  cystoscope  and  by  examination  of  the  urine  for  the  presence  of  tuber- 
cle bacilli. 

The  symptoms  of  tubercular  cystitis  are  in  the  main  those  of  a  severe 
chronic  cystitis.  The  pain  is  usually  very  severe  (cystitis  dolorosa,  see 
page  293). 

•  The  prognosis  is  bad,  as  is  true  of  tuberculosis  of  the  genito-urinary  organs 
in  general.  Death  usually  results  in  a  short  time  from  general  tuberculosis 
or  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  kidneys.  In  my  experience,  the  most  unfa- 
vourable form  of  tuberculosis  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  is  tubercular  epi- 
didymitis and  orchitis,  which  ends  fatally  in  a  comparatively  short  time  from 
general  tuberculosis  or  phthisis.  It  is  particularly  characteristic  of  primary 
tuberculosis  of  the  genito-urinary  system  to  attack  one  organ  after  the 
other,  and  one  can  here,  as  nowhere  else,  follow  it  from  its  point  of  origin  to 
each  succeeding  organ  that  it  involves. 

The  treatment  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  bladder  is  symptomatic.  A 
radical  mode  of  treatment  is  usually  impossible,  as  other  tubercular  lesions 
coexist  In  case  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  bladder,  injections  of  idoform 
are  to  be  recommended,  and,  above  all,  operative  treatment,  consisting,  for 
example,  in  suprapubic  cystotomy  and  scraping  out  or  excising  the  tubercu- 
lar area. 

Syphilis  of  the  Bladder. — Among  other  ulcers  of  the  bladder,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  very  rare  ulcers  occurring  in  the  later  stages  of 
syphilis. 

Kokitansky  described  a  simple  perforating  ulcer  of  the  bladder  which  is 
analogous  to  the  round  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  It  is  usually  situated  on  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  and  sometimes  leads  to  perforation.  The  aeti- 
ology and  nature  of  this  ulcer  of  the  bladder  are  still  but  little  understood. 


FiftnlBD. — We  shall  consider  here  only  the  vesical  fistulas 
occurring  in  the  male,  those  in  the  female  being  described  in  the  sur- 
gery of  the  female  genito-urinary  organs.  Vesical  fistuloB  occur  most 
frequently  in  the  male  as  the  result  of  injuries  and  inflammations  of 
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tlie  bladder  and  its  vicinity,  with  perforation,  and  of  destructive  tu- 
mours, especially  carcinoma.  Fistulas  of  this  sort  open  in  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  the  perinsBum,  or  into  the  rectum  or  other  portions  of 
the  intestine.  It  is  characteristic  of  vesical  fistulfle  that  urine  in  vari- 
able quantities  escapes  through  the  fistulous  opening.  If  there  is  a 
communication  between  the  intestine  and  bladder,  faaces  and  gas  may 
enter  the  bladder  and  be  evacuated  with  the  urine.  At  the  outset  the 
urine  is  mixed  with  gas  only,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  letting  the 
patient  urinate  while  in  the  sitz  bath.  It  is  rarer  for  the  uripe  to  pass 
into  the  intestine.  Absorption  of  decomposed  urine  within  the  intes- 
tine has  been  known  to  cause  death  from  uraemia.  Cripps  collected 
sixty-three  cases  of  vesico-intestinal  fistula,  and  found  that  they  were 
caused  most  frequently  by  injuries,  malignant  tumours,  and  inflamma- 
tory processes.  The  prognosis  of  recto-vesical  fistulse  is  unfavourable, 
and  the  patients  often  have  a  great  deal  of  pain.  The  urine  in  recto- 
vesical fistulae  is  often  held  back  by  the  sphincter  ani.  Vesical  fistulse 
are  sometimes  canal-shaped,  sometimes  lipped — i.  e.,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder  has  grown  together  at  the  mouth  of  the  fistula 
with  the  skin  or  the  rectal  mucous  membrane.  The  prognosis  of  ves- 
ical fistulsB  depends  in  general  upon  their  location  and  whether  they 
are  accessible  to  operative  treatment  or  not. 

The  treatment  of  vesical  fistulse  consists  in  mild  cases  in  repeated 
cauterization  with  the  nitrate-of -silver  stick,  the  thermo -cautery  or  gal- 
vano-cautery,  and,  best  of  all,  in  freshening  and  suturing  the  same. 
The  best  method  in  the  male  is  to  make  the  fistula  accessible  by  per- 
forming suprapubic  cystotomy,  and  then  to  freshen  and  suture  its 
edges.  In  some  cases  a  vesico-intestinal  fistula  may  be  healed  by 
scraping  it  out  carefully  and  then  keeping  the  bladder  irrigated. 
Vesico-rectal  fistulae  may  be  made  accessible  by  dividing  the  sphincter 
ani  along  the  posterior  rhaphe  or  the  rectum  after  resection  of  the 
coccyx  or  sacrum  by  the  method  of  Kraske  or  Bardenheuer  (see  §  180, 
page  172).  In  vesico-intestinal  fistulas,  especially  where  the  small  in- 
testine is  involved,  laparotomy  may  be  indicated.  In  suitable  cases  the 
fistula  may  be  closed  from  within  the  bladder  after  performing  supra- 
pubic cystotomy.  In  case  of  fistulae  of  the  large  intestine  where  it  is 
impossible  to  close  the  fistula  by  operative  measures,  Bryant  recom- 
mends left  lumbar  colostomy,  because,  as  statistics  show,  fistulae  of  the 
large  intestine  are  always  situated  below  the  descending  colon.  It  is 
of  great  importance  in  every  form  of  treatment,  whether  operative 
or  not,  that  the  patient  be  kept  in  such  a  position  that  no  urine 
fiows  through  the  fistula.  Patients  with  a  fistula  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  perinaeum  should  accordingly  lie  upon 
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their  abdomen.  The  use  of  a  permanent  catheter  is  also  serviceable 
by  keeping  the  bladder  empty.  The  cystitis  which  is  usually  pres- 
ent should  be  treated  by  antiseptic  irrigations  of  the  bladder  (see 
page  294). 

The  technique  in  freshening  vesical  fistuloe  is  essentially  the  same 
as  in  the  female,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  in  the  surgery  of  the 
female  generative  organs. 

Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy  of  the  Bladder  Wall,  particularly  the  Muscu- 
lar Coat— Hypertrophy  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder  occurs  in  inflammatory 
processes,  such  as  chronic  cystitis,  in  stone,  and  all  those  conditions  which 
interfere  with  the  evacuation  of  the  urine — for  example,  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate  and  strictures  of  the  urethra.  In  all  such  cases  of  hindrance  to  the 
passage  of  urine  frequent  and  energetic  contractions  of  the  bladder  take 
place  in  order  to  overcome  tliese  obstacles.  This  results  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
muscular  coat.  This  hypertrophy  is  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  blad- 
der (eccentric  liypertrophy),  or  by  diminution  in  its  size  (concentric  hyper- 
trophy). The  inner  surface  of  the  hypertrophied  bladder  is  often  thrown 
into  folds,  or  there  may  be  pouches  and  diverticula.  The  muscular  bundles 
project  in  the  form  of  interlacing  trabeculae.  The  mouths  of  the  ureters  and 
the  internal  orifice  of  the  urethra  may  in  this  way  be  more  or  less  narrowed 
or  occluded,  so  that  the  ureters  and  pelves  of  the  kidney  become  dilated  or 
retention  of  urine  takes  place.  The  hypertrophied  muscular  coat  sometimes 
undergoes  a  colloid  degeneration.  In  such  cases  the  walls  of  the  dilated 
bladder  are  rigid,  the  muscular  coat  is  firm  and  infiexible,  and  the  bladder 
can  contract  only  imperfectly  (India  rubber  bladder).  In  other  cases  there 
is  more  or  less  fatty  degeneration  of  the  hypertrophied  muscular  coat  and 
the  bladder  wall  is  remarkably  weak,  so  that  perforation  may  occur  from 
slight  contractions  or  the  introduction  of  a  stone-searcher. 

The  treatment  of  hypertrophy  of  the  bladder  should  be  directed  first  of 
all  against  the  underlying  cause,  such  as  cystitis,  calculi,  strictures,  etc.  The 
regular  evacuation  of  the  bladder  is  secured  by  the  passage  of  a  catheter, 
irrigation,  electricity,  etc.  If  the  bladder  is  diminished  in  size  and  there  is  a 
frequent  desire  to  micturate  it  is  sometimes  a  good  plan  to  dilate  the  bladder 
by  the  injection  of  lukewarm  fiuid  and  allow  the  latter  to  remain  in  tlie 
bladder  for  some  time. 

Atrophy  of  the  bladder  occurs  in  many  cases  of  chronic  cystitis,  anaemia, 
marasmus,  etc.  The  atrophy  usually  involves  all  tlie  coats  of  the  bladder. 
The  mucous  coat  is  very  thin  and  the  muscular  layer  is  partially  or  wholly 
absent. 

Inflammatory  Processes  in  the  Preveeical  Space  of  Betzius.— Inflamma- 
tions of  the  cellular  tissue  in  general  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bladder  may  be 
the  result  of  traumatisms,  diseases  of  the  bladder  and  other  pelvic  organs,  or 
metastasis.  In  addition,  there  are  idiopathic  infiammations  of  the  space  of 
Retzius  without  a  lesion  of  the  bladder,  the  aetiology  of  which  is  often  ob- 
scure. Englisch  collected  thirty  cases  of  this  latter  variety  of  inflammation. 
In  some  cases  the  inflammation  appears  to  develop  as  the  result  of  disorders 
of  the  intestines,  or  at  least  the  intestinal  symptoms  are  very  prominent 
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(constipation,  diarrhoea,  severe  gastritis,  and  enteritis).  In  a  further  cate- 
gory of  cases  the  inciters  of  inflammation  come  from  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
especially  in  case  of  tuberculosis.  Inflammations  of  the  space  of  Retzius 
are  characterized  by  a  sharply  localized  swelling  which  resembles  at  first 
sight  a  distended  bladder.  The  introduction  of  a  catheter  will  make  the 
condition  evident.  The  inflammation  may  spread  within  the  perivesical 
cellular  tissue  in  the  pelvis  as  far  as  the  thigh,  and  not  infrequently  the 
bladder  is  attacked  secondarily.  Suppuration  does  not  always  follow.  The 
abscess,  if  not  incised,  perforates  usually  into  the  adjacent  cavities  (perito- 
neal cavity,  bladder,  large  intestine,  urethra,  vagina). 

The  treatment  of  all  inflammations  of  the  space  of  Retzius  consists  in  a 
prompt  incision,  preferably  a  transverse  one,  just  above  the  symphysis,  as  in 
performing  suprapubic  cystotomy. 

Hygroma  of  the  Space  of  Retzins.— Guyon  called  attention  to  a  collec- 
tion of  serous  fluid  in  the  prevesical  space  which  he  explains  as  a  hygroma. 
The  wall  consists  only  of  connective  tissue  without  epithelium,  which  differ- 
entiates them  from  the  urachal  cysts  which  occur  in  this  vicinity.  They 
may  resemble  also  a  distended  bladder.  Examination  with  a  catheter  and 
per  rectum,  external  palpation,  etc.,  will  usually  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 
Suppuration  of  a  hygroma  may  give  rise  to  a  prevesical  phlegmon. 

The  treatment  consists  in  incision  and  drainage.  Complete  extirpation  is 
usually  difficult,  owing  to  adhesions  with  the  peritonaeum. 

§  209.  neuroses  of  the  Bladder. — Among  the  neuroses  of  the  bladder 
those  that  interest  us  most  are  spasm,  neuralgia,  paralyses,  and  enuresis 
noctuma. 

1.  Spasm  of  the  Bl<vdder  {Irritable  Bladder). — In  this  condition 
there  is  an  abnormal  irritability  of  the  bladder  accompanied  by  fre- 
quent contractions  of  the  same  from  even  the  slightest  causes.  The 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  urine  in  the  bladder  is  often  sufficient 
to  cause  severe  pain  with  a  cramplike  contraction  of  the  detrusor  or 
sphincter  muscles.  In  the  latter  case  the  vesical  end  of  the  urethra  is 
closed,  while  in  spasm  of  the  detrusor  muscle  the  urine  is  voided  with 
great  pain.  Spasm  of  the  sphincter  muscle  o<?cur8  most  frequently 
during  the  introduction  of  a  catheter.  In  marked  cases  of  vesical 
spasm  the  attacks  are  repeated  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  as  soon 
as  a  certain  amount  of  urine  has  collected  in  the  bladder.  Irritable 
bladder  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  other  nervous  phenomena  mainly 
of  a  reflex  nature,  such  as  vomiting,  cold  sweats,  feeling  of  anxiety, 
syncope,  and  even  general  clonic  spasms.  In  neuroses  of  the  bladder, 
pure  and  simple,  neither  the  bladder  nor  the  urine  are  changed  patho- 
logically, and  hence  this  purely  nervous  spasm  of  the  bladder  is  to  be 
differentiated  from  the  conditions  of  irritation  occurring  in  connection 
with  inflammatory  changes.  Neuroses  of  the  bladder  sometimes  run 
a  very  chronic  course,  lasting  for  years.  Finally  they  take  on  a  milder 
character,  and  the  only  symptom  noticeable  is  that  the  patient  has  to 
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urinate  more  frequently  than  normal ;  for  instance,  every  two  or  three 
hours,  with  or  without  craraplike  pains. 

As  regards  the  setiology  of  spasm  of  the  bladder,  it  is  found  most 
frequently  in  neurasthenic  individuals  as  the  result,  for  example,  of 
mental  agitation,  after  taking  cold,  in  masturbators,  in  persons  with 
haemorrhoids,  ia  beginning  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  etc.  I  saw  two 
very  typical  cases  that  lasted  for  several  years  in  two  business  men, 
who,  during  a  protracted  railroad  journey,  had  been  unable  to  pass 
their  urine  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  prognosis  of  spasm  of  the  bladder  depends  in  the  main  upon 
the  cause  of  the  same,  but  is  usually  favourable.  Its  duration  is  seldom 
more  than  a  year,  and  complete  recovery  generally  takes  place. 

It  is  characteristic  for  the  diagnosis  of  vesical  spasm  that  the  urine 
is  normal  and  that  there  is  no  disease  of  the  bladder. 

The  treatment  of  spasm  of  the  bladder  is  directed,  above  all,  against 
the  cause,  such  as  neurasthenia.  The  attacks  of  spasm  should  be 
treated,  as  a  rule,  by  warm  baths,  opium  enemata,  morphine  hypo- 
dermically,  and  both  kinds  of  electricity.  The  bladder  should  be 
evacuated  regularly  by  means  of  a  catheter  and  irrigated  with  luke- 
warm antiseptic  solutions  (see  page  294). 

2.  Neuralgia  of  the  Bladder  {Cystalgia), — Cystal^a  is  not  a  dis- 
ease sui  generisy  but  merely  a  symptom  which  comes  into  prominence  in 
different  diseases  of  the  bladder,  the  adjacent  organs,  and  the  nervous 
system,  and  in  various  constitutional  aJBEections.  The  prognosis  and 
treatment  are  determined,  therefore,  by  the  underlying  disease.  In 
all  cases  where  the  pain  is  not  lessened  by  medical  treatment,  local  or 
general,  operative  measures  are  indicated,  consisting  in  the  male  usu- 
ally in  suprapubic  cystotomy  and  in  the  female  in  colpocystotomy. 
The  after-treatment  depends,  then,  upon  what  is  found  in  the  interior 
of  the  bladder.     For  a  description  of  cystitis  dolorosa,  see  page  293. 

3.  Paralysis  of  the  Bladder, — Among  the  paralyses  of  the  blad- 
der we  shall  mention  first  the  complete  or  incomplete  paralysis  of  the 
detrusor-urinsB  muscle,  which  normally  expels  the  urine,  with  atony  of 
the  bladder,  and  frequently  with  retention.  It  is  most  frequent  in 
elderly  individuals,  but  it  may  occur  in  children.  The  causes  of  this 
paralysis  of  the  detrusor  muscle  are  to  be  sought  for  both  in  disturb- 
ances of  innervation,  due  to  cerebral  and  spinal  diseases,  and  in  a  weak 
condition  of  the  bladder  in  consequence  of  the  various  diseases  of  the 
bladder  and  its  neck.  Holding  the  urine  for  too  long  a  time  and  too 
frequently  with  a  full  bladder  is  an  important  factor,  as  the  detrusor 
muscle  is  thereby  stretched  and  relaxed.  In  such  cases  the  sensibility 
of  the  bladder  is  diminished,  so  that  the  patient  does  not  feel  the  desire 
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to  urinate  as  under  normal  conditions.  In  the  same  way  the  habit  that 
many  persons  have  of  not  emptying  the  bladder  completely  has  a  tend- 
ency to  relax  the  detrusor  muscle.  One  of  the  commonest  causes  of 
this  functional  disturbance  of  the  detrusor  muscle  depends  upon  a  me- 
chanical hindrance  to  urination,  especially  from  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate  and  stricture  of  the  urethra.  The  relaxation  of  the  muscle  is 
here  a  result  of  its  frequent  overexertion  in  overcoming  the  obstacle 
to  the  evacuation  of  urine.  In  all  cases  where  there  is  complete  paraly- 
sis of  the  detrusor  muscle  the  bladder  becomes  more  and  more  dis- 
tended in  consequence  of  the  gradually  increasing  collection  of  urine, 
until  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  vesic®,  if  it  be  intact,  is  overcome 
and  the  bladder  simply  runs  over.  The  urine  dribbles  out  in  a  purely 
mechanical  way  while  the  retention  remains  the  same,  the  bladder  con- 
tinuing to  be  full.  Urine  continues  to  flow  only  until  the  pressure 
within  the  bladder  is  less  than  the  power  of  contraction  of  the  sphinc- 
ter muscle.  This  condition  is  called  the  incontinence  of  retention. 
Many  patients  of  this  sort  do  not  know  even  that  they  are  suflFering 
from  retention  of  urine.  If  not  recognised,  this  incontinence  of  re- 
tention may  cause  death  from  uraemia  very  quickly,  especially  in  weak- 
ened individuals.  If  the  urine  is  drawn  ofE  with  a  catheter,  one  often 
notices  in  the  next  few  days  a  decided  increase  in  the  amount  of 
urine  secreted  (polyuria). 

Retention  of  urine,  though  sometimes  due  to  paralysis  of  the  de- 
trusor muscle,  is  much  more  frequently  the  result  of  injuries  and  dis- 
eases of  the  urethra,  particularly  strictures,  of  enlargement  of  the  pros- 
tate, of  tumours  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
urethra,  cU*.  (see  Surgery  of  the  Prostate  and  Urethra).  If  it  con- 
tinues for  a  long  time,  retention  of  urine  may  give  rise  to  general 
dropsy  in  consequence  of  the  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  flow  of 
urine  from  the  kidneys. 

The  diagnosis  of  retention  of  urine  is  easy,  as  one  can  make  out  the 
distended  bladder  above  the  symphysis  by  palpation  and  percussion. 
The  simplest  way  to  make  sure  of  the  diagnosis  is  to  introduce  a  cathe- 
ter into  the  bladder.  It  is  of  importance  tliat  chronic  retention  of 
urine  (chronic  uraemia)  due  to  various  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs 
and  j)ro6t}ite  often  gives  rise  to  digestive  disturbances. 

To  treat  retention  of  urine  successfully  it  is  of  chief  importance  to 
discover  its  cause.  We  shall  consider  here  only  those  cases  that  are 
due  to  nervous  disturbances.  In  such  cases  the  bladder  should  be 
emptied  regularly  in  order  to  relax  the  stretched  detrusor  muscle. 
Complete  evacuation  of  the  bladder  is  best  accomplished  with  the 
patient  standing  up.    By  way  of  prophylaxis  one  should  advise  elderly 
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individuals  to  urinate  standing  up  and  at  certain  intervals.  In  suit- 
able cases  of  atony  of  the  bladder  one  may  make  use  of  electricity  and 
cool  antiseptic  irrigations.  In  the  application  of  electricity  one  elec- 
tnxle  is  placed  against  the  hypogastrium  above  the  symphysis  and 
pressed  in  as  deeply  as  possible,  and  the  other  against  the  perinseura  or 
in  the  rectum,  as  high  up  as  possible.  One  can  also  introduce  catheter- 
shaped  metallic  electrodes  into  the  bladder,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  their  tip,  are  covered  with  India  rubber.  In  incurable  paralysis  of 
the  detrusor  muscle  resulting,  for  example,  from  disease  or  injury  of 
the  spinal  cord,  where  there  is  incontinence  of  retention  with  dilata- 
tion of  the  bladder  and  continuous  dribbling  of  urine,  one  may  place  a 
urinal  between  the  legs  of  the  patient  and  allow  the  urine  to  flow  out 
without  the  aid  of  a  catheter.  If  it  is  desirable  to  insert  a  permanent 
catheter  into  the  bladder,  one  should  make  use  of  a  carefully  sterilized 
soft-nibber  catheter  which  is  introduced  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  fastened  to  the  penis  with  a  silk  thread,  adhesive  plaster, 
or  in  the  way  shown  in  Figs.  525  and  52(5,  page  278.  The  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient  should  be  carefully  considered.  In  atony  of  the 
bladder  —  i.e.,  imperfect  contractility  of  the  detrusor  mascle  —  bog 
Itaths  are  often  of  great  service.  Quinine  and  iron  in  the  form  of 
carbonized  chalybeate  water  are  ^ven  internally.  For  this  purpose  a 
course  of  treatment  at  Schwalbach,  Franzensbad,  or  Marienbad  (Ferdi- 
nandsbrunnen)  is  recommended. 

In  all  cases  where  the  bladder  can  not  be  evacuated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  catheter  one  will  have  to  overcome  the  retention  by  punc- 
ture of  the  bladder  (see  §  210,  page  304),  or,  if  there  is  an  impassable 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  by  external  urethrotomy  (§  223). 

4.  Paralysis  of  the  Sphincter  Muscle  {Incontinence  of  Urine), — In 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  vesicae  the  patient  is  unable  to  hold  his  urine, 
and  it  therefore  escapes  involuntarily. 

In  this  category  may  be  mentioned  that  form  of  incomplete  paraly- 
sis of  the  sphincter  that  exists  only  at  night,  and  which  is  known  as 
enuresis  noctuma.  Individuals  of  this  sort,  usually  children,  are  unable 
to  retain  their  urine  while  asleep,  although  they  can  do  so  perfectly 
well  when  awake  and  during  the  day.  One  sometimes  finds  cases, 
however,  where  during  the  day  as  well  there  are  irregularities  in  urina- 
tion. The  aetiology  of  this  enuresis  noctuma  is  still  obscure,  but  we 
probably  have  to  do  with  reflex  processes.  The  children  who  suffer 
from  this  affection  are  usually  weak,  nervous,  and  irritable  children, 
and  they  often  urinate  as  the  result  of  dreams.  Enuresis  has  often 
been  known  to  result  from  digestive  disturbances,  affections  of  the 
naso-pharynx,  respiratory  diflSculties,  etc.,  and  to  disappear  after  cure 
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of  these  abDormities.  It  also  disappears,  as  a  rale,  at  the  time  of 
puberty. 

There  are,  moreover,  individuals  who  are  unable  to  hold  their  urine 
completely  when  standing  and  walking  or  when  they  cough  or  sneeze. 
In  such  cases  there  is  usually  incomplete  closure  of  the  sphincter  in 
consequence  of  senile  atrophy  of  the  same. 

The  incontinence  of  retention  is  another  form  of  incontinence 
which  we  have  already  described  on  page  302.  We  saw  that  the  intra- 
vesical pressure  of  the  urine  when  increased  up  to  a  certain  point  over- 
comes the  action  of  the  sphincter. 

Finally,  incontinence  of  urine  may  result  from  complete  paralysis 
of  the  sphincter,  due,  for  example,  to  disturbances  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system,  injuries  of  the  sphincter,  dilatation  of  the  same  from  cica- 
tricial distortion,  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  etc.  These  pathological 
conditions  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  under  diseases  of  the  urethra  and 
prostate. 

The  treatment  of  incontinence  varies  with  its  cause.  In  enuresis  a 
careful  examination  is  to  be  made  of  the  entire  body  for  the  presence 
of  any  reflex  cause,  such  as  affections  of  the  naso-pharynx,  digestive 
disturbances,  etc.,  and  the  same  should  be  treated.  The  diet  should, 
moreover,  be  regulated,  the  children  being  given  dry  food  at  night  and 
nothing  to  drink.  A  general  strengthening  regimen  is  very  useful, 
especially  bathing  in  cold  water,  and,  moreover,  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  way  described  on  page  303.  The  favourite  internal  reme- 
dies are  ergot,  ergotin,  strychnine,  and  especially  atropine.  In  obsti- 
nate cases,  cauterization  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  by  the  use  of 
Lallemand's  applicator  (see  page  357,  Fig.  565)  has  been  well  spoken 
of,  and  dilatation  of  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder  with  special 
dilators,  such  as  Oberlander's.  One  should  be  very  cautious  in  the  use 
of  both  these  methods.  The  results  of  dilatation  of  the  urethra  and 
sphincter  muscle  have  proved,  however,  to  be  excellent  in  the  treat- 
ment of  enuresis. 

In  the  other  cases  of  complete  or  incomplete  incontinence  of  urine 
the  treatment  depends,  as  already  said,  upon  the  cause.  In  suitable 
cases  the  patient  is  ma<^le  to  wear  a  rubl)er  urinal,  which  surrounds  the 
penis  and  is  secured  to  the  pelvis  and  thigh  by  means  of  a  strap. 

§  210.  Puncture  of  the  Bladder  for  Betention  of  Urine. — In  all  cases 
of  retention  of  urine,  where  catheterization  is  impossible,  evacuation  of 
the  bladder  by  operative  means  is  indicated  either  by  puncture,  supra- 
pubic cystotomy,  or  external  urethrotomy.  Puncture  of  the  bladder 
is  performed  most  frequently  for  retention  due  to  hypertrophy  and 
tumours  of  the  prostate  and  in  exceptional  cases  for  injuries  and  im- 
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passable  strictures  of  the  urethra  when,  for  any  reason,  an  immediate 
external  arethrotomy  is  impossible.  At  the  present  time  puncture  of 
the  bladder  is  nearly  always  performed  above  the  symphysis.  The 
other  methods — viz.,  puncture  through  the  perinseum,  below  the  pubic 
arch,  through  the  rectum,  or  through  the  vagina — have  been  almost 
completely  abandoned. 

The  technique  of  puncture  above  the  symphysis  is  as  follows  :  The 
patient  is  placed  in  the  horizontal  position  and  one  determines  by  pal- 
pation and  percussion  tlie  degree  of  distention  of  the  bladder,  where- 
npon  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen  above  the  symphysis  is  shaved, 
scrubbed,  and  disinfected  with  l-to-1,000  bichloride.  One  then  makes 
under  cocaine  or  ether  spray  a  small  incision  in  the  skin  with  the  point 
of  a  knife  just  above  the  symphysis  in  the  lines  alba.  As  a  guide  one 
should  place  the  tip  of  the  left  index  finger  at  the  centre  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  symphysis.  This  preliminary  incision  is  to  be  recom- 
mended because  the  elastic  skin  eas- 
ily slips  to  one  side  before  the  point 


Fio.  5S!,— Suprapubic  puncture  of  the  blad- 
der (dugnuniimilc):  A,  tcflectira  of  ibe 

peritoocum. 


of  the  trocar.  The  tip  of  an  aseptic  trocar  (Fig,  531,  a)  is  now  in- 
serted within  the  small  cutaneous  incision  and  pushed  through  the 
abdominal  wall  into  the  bladder  in  such  a  way  that  its  point  is  directed 
downward  (Fig.  532).  Injury  to  the  peritonieum  is  impossible,  which 
is  evident  from  Fig.  532,  as  the  anterior  extraperitoneal  surface  of  the 
distended  bladder  extends  for  some  distance  above  the  symphysis  and 
there  is  sufficient  space  between  the  latter  and  the  reflection  of  the 
[>eritoneeura  (Fig.  532,  A).  The  entrance  of  the  point  of  the  trocar 
into  the  bladder  is  distinctly  perceived  by  the  diminished  resistance. 
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The  trocar  should  not,  of  course,  be  pushed  too  far  into  the  bladder.  If 
the  stylet  is  now  withdrawn  from  the  trocar,  the  urine  flows  out  through 
the  canula  usually  with  considerable  force  and  in  large  amounts.  The 
canula  is  pushed  farther  into  the  bladder  and  a  second  (inner)  canula 
(Fig.  531,  b)  is  inserted  into  the  outer  one,  which  can  be  removed  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purposes  of  cleaning  and  disinfecting  the  same. 
The  outer  canula  is  secured  by  a  band  and  strings  carried  around  the 
abdomen,  which  are  drawn  through  the  holes  in  the  metallic  shield. 
The  permanent  escape  of  urine  is  brought  about  in  the  best  way  by 
means  of  a  long  rubber  tube  which  is  fastened  to  the  outer  end  of  the 
projecting  inner  canula  and  connected  with  a  bottle  placed  between 
the  legs  of  the  recumbent  patient  or  outside  the  bed  and  partially  filled 
with  l-to-1,000  bichloride  or  three-per-cent  carbolic.  The  outer  canula 
as  well  should  after  a  few  days  be  removed  from  time  to  time  in  order 
that  it  may  be  cleansed  and  freed  from  urinary  deposits  that  have  been 
precipitated  upon  it.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  introducing  a  long 
director  (Fig.  531,  c)  through  the  canula  into  the  bladder  and  with- 
drawing the  outer  canula  over  this.  The  director  is  left  in  the  bladder 
until  the  outer  canula  has  been  replaced. 

The  canula  remains  in  the  bladder  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  de- 
pending on  the  case,  but  at  all  events  until  the  urine  can  be  evacuated 
spontaneously  or  by  means  of  a  catheter.  In  place  of  the  metallic 
double  canula  one  may  insert  at  the  end  of  a  week  a  soft-rubber  cathe- 
ter, which  is  secured  by  two  safety  pins  stuck  through  its  sides,  and 
fastened  with  adhesive  plaster  to  the  abdomen.  The  soft-rubber  cathe- 
ter is  closed  with  a  clamp  or  wooden  plug,  and  the  patient  can  then 
leave  his  bed. 

If  the  natural  urinary  passages  remain  permanently  impassable,  the 
only  thing  left  to  do  in  some  cases  is  to  allow  the  fistula  above  the 
symphysis  to  remain  open.  Such  patients  are  not  obliged  to  wear  a 
soft-rubber  catheter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  is  removed  after  a 
time,  and  the  urinary  fistula  remains  closed  by  contraction  of  the  recti 
muscles.  For  the  purpose  of  evacuating  the  urine  the  patient  passes 
a  soft-nibber  or  metallic  catheter  through  the  fistula  into  the  blad- 
der. Patients  of  this  sort  can  sometimes  pass  their  urine  spontane- 
ously through  this  substitute  for  the  urethra  above  the  symphysis. 
The  condition  of  such  patients  is,  in  my  experience,  not  so  pitiable  as 
sometimes  represented. 

Posterior  Catheterization.— Brainard  was  the  first  to  use  the  puncture 
oi)ening,  after  puncture  of  tlie  bladder,  for  tlie  purpose  of  catheterizing  the 
urethra  from  within  the  bladder  and  dilating  strictures.  Tlie  director  shown 
in  Fig.  531  c  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.    It  is  introduced  through  the  fls- 
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tula  iDto  the  bladder  until  it  catches  in  the  internal  orifice  of  the  urethra. 
The  patient  lies  on  his  back,  the  pelvis  is  elevated  by  a  cushion  placed  under- 
neath, and  the  thighs  are  flexed  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  abdominal 
wall.  Bergman n  recommends  the  introduction  of  the  rectal  bag  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elevating  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  (see  Figs.  540-542.  pages  318, 
319).  In  order  to  pass  the  sound  from  the  internal  urethral  orifice  into  the 
urethra,  one  must  depress  the  abdominal  wall  as  much  as  possible  by  pressure 
with  the  hand.  In  a  similar  way  suprapubic  cystotomy  has  been  performed 
for  rupture  of  the  urethra  and  a  soft  catheter  introduced  through  the  bladder 
in  order  to  find  the  proximal  end  of  the  divided  urethra. 


§  211.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Bladder. — The  most  varied  kinds  of 
foreign  bodies  are  found  in  the  bladder,  into  which  they  usually  enter 
through  the  urethra.  They  include  broken-off  portions  of  catheters, 
hairpins,  lead  pencils,  straws,  etc.  As  the  female  urethra  is  short 
and  wide,  and  runs  in  a  straight  line,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  foreign 
bodies  to  enter  the  bladder  through  the  urethra.  In  other  cases  we 
have  to  deal  with  penetrating  wounds  of  the  bladder ;  for  example, 
gunshot  wounds  where  the  ball  has  entered  the  same.  In  fractures  of 
the  pelvis  it  is  not  uncommon  for  splinters  of  bone  to  enter  the  bladder. 

The  most  important  foreign  bodies  in  the  bladder  are  vesical  cal- 
culi, which  we  shall  take  up  in  detail  in  §  212. 

Among  animal  parasites  in  the  bladder  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  echinococcuB,  as  well  as  the  eggs  and  embryos  of  Filaria  sanguinis 
and  of  Distoma  hoBmatobium^  which  reach  the  bladder  from  the  kid- 
neys by  way  of  the  ureters.  Among  vegetable  parasites  the  most 
varied  species  of  microbes  may  be  found  in  the  bladder,  some  of  which 
enter  it  by  way  of  the  kidneys  and  urethra,  others  through  penetrating 
wounds  in  the  bladder  or  through  the  circulation.  I  mention  princi- 
pally tubercle  bacilli,  anthrax  bacilli,  pus  cocci,  etc.,  which  are  evacu- 
ated with  the  urine.  Cocci  and  sarcinae  are  the  most  common  forms 
of  micro-organisms  found  in  the  bladder.  Yeast  fungi  occur  especially 
in  diabetic  urine,  in  which  they  cause  alcoholic  fermentation  with  the 
development  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  symptoms  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  bladder  depend  mainly 
upon  the  nature  and  shape  of  the  same.  The  above-mentioned  animal 
and  vegetable  parasites  cause  manifestations  depending  on  their  nature. 
Larger  foreign  bodies  cause  in  general  the  same  symptoms  as  stone, 
especially  pain  and  irritation.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  pointed 
foreign  bodies  especially  may  perforate  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  wander 
about,  and  come  to  view  at  another  part  of  the  body.  As  we  shall  see 
under  the  subject  of  vesical  calculi,  foreign  bodies  favour  the  formation 
of  stones,  inasmuch  as  urinary  sediments,  especially  uric  acid,  urates, 
and  phosphates,  are  deposited  about  the  foreign  body  as  a  nucleus. 
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The  diagnosis  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  bladder  is  easier  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male,  as  in  the  former  one  can,  after  dilatation  of 
the  urethra,  palpate  the  whole  bladder  with  the  linger  (see  §  253, 
Surgery  of  the  Female  Urinary  and  Generative  Organs).  In  the  male 
the  diagnosis  of  a  foreign  body  is  made  possible  mainly  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  stone-searcher  (see  Figs.  535  and  536,  page  313)  and  by 
cystoscopy  (page  280). 

Treatment  of  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Bladder. — Every  foreign  body  in 
the  bladder  should  be  removed  from  the  same  as  proniptly  as  possible, 
and,  generally  speaking,  in  the  same  way  as  a  vesical  calculus.  All 
pointed  foreign  bodies  which  are  too  large  to  be  extracted  through  the 
urethra  should  be  removed  by  operative  means,  preferably  by  supra- 
pubic cystotomy.  Suitable  foreign  bodies  may  be  broken  up  with  the 
lithotrite  (see  Fig.  537,  page  315),  and  then  removed  through  the 
urethra.  For  a  description  of  the  technique  of  suprapubic  cystotomy 
and  lithotrity,  see  §§213  and  214.  Harrison  recommends  in  suitable 
cases  the  use  of  an  evacuating  catheter  with  an  aspirating  bottle,  as  in 
litholapaxy  (see  page  317,  Figs.  538  and  539).  Only  the  smaller  foreign 
bodies  and  those  that  are  long  and  narrow  can  be  extracted  through 
the  urethra  by  means  of  suitable  forceps.  Collin's  "redresseur"  is 
particularly  suited  to  the  extraction  of  long  foreign  bodies.  It  is  a 
sort  of  lithotrite  which  seizes  the  object  and  turns  it  into  a  longitudinal 
direction  so  that  it  can  be  extracted. 

Foreign  bodies  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  female  bladder  by 
dilatation  of  the  same  by  Simon's  method  (see  Surgery  of  the  Female 
Bladder). 

§  212.  Vesical  Calculi — Vesical  calculi  may  be  formed  primarily  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  then  go  on  enlarging  within  the  bladder, 
or  they  may  develop  primarily  in  the  latter.  The  causes  of  stone 
formation  are  very  varied.  A  foreign  body  frequently  gives  rise  to  a 
stone,  inasmuch  as  urinary  sediments  form  about  it  as  a  nucleus,  and  it 
becomes,  jih  it  were,  incrusted.  In  the  same  way  parasites  and  blood 
clots  favour  the  fonnation  of  stone.  CalcuU  frequently  owe  their  origin 
to  a  cystitis,  especially  where  there  is  ammoniacal  fermentation  and 
an  abundant  sediment.  The  stones  that  originate  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  are  often  a  result  of  the  uric-acid  diathesis,  and  are  found  in 
persons  with  gout.  The  development  of  vesical  calculi  is  also  favoured 
by  cardiac  affections,  especially  degeneration  of  the  heart  muscle  and 
circulatory  disturbances  in  general  with  a  coexisting  uric-acid  diathesis. 
Certain  loc^alities  offer  conditions  that  are  particularly  favourable  to  the 
development  of  stone.  Thus  the  drinking  water  and  wine  of  some 
places  have   been  thought  to  be  responsible.     Drinking  water  that 
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VESICAL  CALCULI. 


k  iKTge  percentage  of  calcium  and  magnesiiioi  salts  is  said  to 
be  particularly  favourable  to  the  formation  of  stones  In  England  both 
gout  and  etone  are  very  common,  and  this  is  explamed  bj  the  fact  that 
Englibhmen  eat  lai^  amounts  of  meat  which  le  nch  in  nitrogen. 
Stones  originating  in  the  kidney  either  remam  m  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney or  the  ureter,  or 
tbey  descend  into 
the  bladder  and  en- 
large here  gradually 
in  case  they  do  not 
pass  out  tbrongli  the 
urethra.  Multiple 
stones  are  found 
most  commonly  in 
caae  of  hypertro- 
phy of  the  prostate 
because  in  conse- 
quence of  the  latter 
the  fundus  of  the 
bladder  comes  to 
form  a  pouch  in 
vliich  small  stones 
from  the  kidney  may  be  easily  retained.  The  uric-acid  diathesis  is  a 
constitutional  condition  which  is  brought  about  mainly  by  the  mode  of 
life — especially  too  mnch  nitrogenous  food  and  a  sedcntiiry  employ- 
ment. Muscular  over-exertion  may  also  cause  the  excretion  of  too 
much  uric  acid  and  urates.  Stone  is  much  more  common  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female.  Thompson  operaled  on  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  men  and  only  thirty  women  and  children.  Among  others, 
Giiterboek  haa  recently  given  an  exhanstive  account  of  stone  of  the 
bladder. 

EbKtcin  and  Nicolaier  caused  stone  in  dogs  and  rabbit*  by  feed- 
ing them  with  pure  oxamide,  an  ammonium  derivative  of  oxalic  acid. 
The  lat^est  stones  were  found  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  the 
smallest  in  the  form  of  eand  or  gravel  in  all  portions  of  the  urinary 
tract.  The  concretions  were  composed  of  oxamide  with  an  album 
framework. 


With  reference  to  their  chemical  composition  the  following  varieties  of 
Htoiie  may  be  distinguished  : 

1.  Calculi  which  are  composed  mainly  of  uric  acid  and  urat«s.  Pure 
uric-acid  stones  are  usually  small,  hard,  yellowish,  reddish,  or  mahopany- 
browii.     la  cross-section  they  are,  as  a  rule,  smooth  and  formed  of  coiiceutric 
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layers.  Uric-acid  stones  do  not  usually  originate  in  the  bladder  from  local 
causes,  but  generally  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  in  consequence  of  the  uric- 
acid  diathesis.  In  this  there  is  an  increased  formation  of  uric  acid  owing 
either  to  insufficient  oxidation  of  the  nitrogenous  substances,  as  in  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  lungs  when  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  diminished  or  to  an  excess 
of  nitrogenous  food  or  a  sedentary  life.  If  in  such  cases  of  increased  forma- 
tion of  uric  acid  there  are  not  sufficient  alkalies  present  to  keep  the  uric  acid 
in  solution,  then  the  latter  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  urine  that  has  stood  for  some  time  and  grown  cold 
contains  a  reddish  precipitate  of  uric  acid  and  urates,  especially  acid-sodium 
urate.  Gravel  is  composed  mainly  of  uric  acid  and  urates.  The  stones 
made  up  of  urates  consist  of  sodium  urate,  ammonium  urate,  and  magne- 
sium urate,  and  their  surface  is  often  covered  with  deposits  of  oxalate  of 
lime  and  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate.  The  stones  that  consist  mostly 
of  ammonium  urate  are  usually  small,  spherical,  flattened,  and  clay-coloured, 
while  those  made  up  of  magnesium  urate  are  ash-gray  in  colour.  The  sur- 
face of  the  stones  usually  has  small  projections,  especially  if  they  have  a  cov- 
ering of  oxalic  acid.  Ammonium  urate  crystallizes  in  a  spherical  or  roseate 
form  (Fig.  512,  page  263),  and  is  particularly  likely  to  be  present  in  alkaline 
urine.  Alkaline  fermentation  due  to  suppurative  cystitis  or  the  presence 
of  microbes  gives  rise,  therefore,  to  the  stones  made  up  of  ammonium  urate 
and  magnesium  urate. 

2.  Phospliatic  stones  made  up  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  phosphate 
of  ammonium  and  magnesium  (triple  phosphates)  are  also  formed  from 
alkaline  fermentation.  The  phosphates  are  in  solution  in  normal  urine,  but 
are  precipitated  as  soon  as  the  urine  becomes  alkaline — for  example,  from 
the  presence  of  microbes.  Phosphatic  stones  are  of  a  grayish-white  colour, 
and  th^  more  trij)le  phosphates  tliey  contain,  the  looser  and  more  earthy 
their  structure.  Phosphatic  stones,  especially  those  made  up  of  the  triple 
phosphates,  may  reach  a  considerable  size.  For  a  description  of  the  crystal 
forms  of  the  triple  phosphates  see  Fig.  515,  page  263. 

3.  Stones  composed  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  are  rare  and  of  a  character- 
istic chalkv-wliite  colour. 

4.  Stones  made  up  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  are  very  hard,  have  a  brown 
colour,  and  are  characterized  by  a  spinous  surface,  for  which  reason  they  are 
sometimes  called  mullw^rry  stones.  They  ai'e  not  uncommon,  and  sometimes 
K^ach  a  very  large  size.  These  stone-s  either  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
the  oxalate  of  lime,  or  they  have  an  admixture  of  urates  or  phosphates.  Their 
origin  is  in  general  the  same  as  those  made  up  of  urates,  as  the  oxalate  of 
lime  is  also  precipitated  by  acid  fermentati(m.  For  a  description  of  the 
crystal  forms  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  see  Fig.  513,  page  263. 

5.  Cystin  sUmes  are  rare.  They  are  ovoid,  soft,  waxlike,  brownish-yellow, 
and  have  a  shining  crystalline  surfac^i  when  broken.  They  sometimes  have  a 
covering  of  phosphates  or  uric  acid.    Cystin  crystals  are  represented  in  Fig.  514. 

6.  Xanthin  stones  are  very  rare.  They  are  cinnabar-re<l,  smooth,  and  have 
an  eartliy  surface  when  broken. 

Ord  and  Forbes  found  an  in<li^o  stone  in  the  kidney. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  v(\sical  stones  are  made  up  <»f  various  constitu- 
ents.    The  imcleus  consists  most  frequently  of  uric  acid  or  urates  and  oxa- 
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lates  which  are  often  deposited  about  a  foreign  body.  Urinary  calculi  often 
show  a  number  of  layers  on  cross-section,  and  the  separate  layers  have 'a 
different  chemical  composition,  depending  on  the  acid  or  alkaline  reaction 
of  the  urine  at  the  time.  We  know  that  different  substances  are  precipitated, 
depending  on  the  reaction  of  the  urine :  if  it  is  acid  uric  acid,  sodium 
urate  and  oxalate  of  lime  are  deposited ;  and  if  alkaline,  the  phosphates  and 
ammonium  urate. 

Besides  the  inorganic  constituents,  vesical  calculi  also  contain  organic 
substances,  especially  epithelial  cells,  red  blood-cells,  pigment,  etc.,  and  this 
combination  of  organic  with  inorganic  materials  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  calculi.  In  animals  masses  of  spermatozoa 
have  been  found  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  stone  (Birch-Hirschfeld). 

Stones  formed  from  urates  are  the  most  common,  then  the  phosphates  and 
the  oxalates. 

The  size  of  vesical  calculi  varies  from  gravel  or  concretions  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  stones  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  and  larger.  Stones  weighing  from 
two  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  grammes  have  been  reported.  Very 
frequently  several  stones  are  found  in  the  bladder,  and  their  number  may 
even  reach  the  hundreds.  If  there  are  several  stones  in  the  bladder,  their 
surfaces  are  usually  faceted  (see  Fig.  533,  page  309).  Birch-Hirschfeld 
found  in  the  cadaver  of  a  man  fifty-two  years  old,  who  since  his  twenty-first 
year  had  suffered  from  oystitis  following  gonorrhcBa,  no  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  phosphatic  stones  varying  in  size  from  a  grape  seed  to  a 
pigeon's  egg. 

Symptoms  and  Course  of  Vesical  CalonlnSi — As  long  as  a  stone  of  the 
bladder  is  small  there  are  no  special  symptoms  excepting  those  of  a 
cystitis  and  the  previous  attacks  of  renal  colic  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
stone  in  the  kidney  (see  §  197,  page  249).  As  the  stone  grows  larger 
the  patient  complains  of  painfnl  and  difficult  urination.  The  stone 
may  come  to  lie  over  the  internal  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  in  this 
way  interfere  with  the  escape  of  urine.  If  the  patient  assumes  a  hori- 
zontal position  or  bends  well  over,  urination  is  easier,  because  in  these 
positions  the  stone  can  not  cover  the  internal  orifice  of  the  urethra. 
In  consequence  of 'the  difficulty  in  urination,  the  bladder  wall,  especial- 
ly the  muscular  coat,  becomes  hypertrophied  after  the  disease  has  lasted 
for  some  time.  In  children  prolapse  of  the  rectum  occurs  not  infre- 
quently as  the  result  of  pressing. 

Pain  may  be  entirely  absent,  however,  even  in  the  case  of  large 
stones  when  there  is  no  cystitis.  In  other  cases  patients  complain  of 
severe  pain  aft«r  the  bladder  has  been  emptied,  owing  to  the  bladder 
contracting  upon  the  stone.  Pointed  stones  composed  of  oxalate  of 
lime  are  particularly  likely  to  cause  pain  at  the  end  of  urination.  The 
pain  is  not  confined  to  tlie  region  of  the  bladder,  but  is  felt  in  the  ure- 
thra and  the  end  of  the  penis.  Pain  upon  defecation  occurs,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  large  stones.     The  urine  often  contains  blood,  and. 
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Fro.  SM.— C»lcu1i  (2S1  in  number)  in 
a  diverliculuni  of  tlio  bladder  be- 
tween tfae  Utier  and  tbe  rectum : 
^.bladder;  i>,  diverticulum;  H, 
rectum.    The  probe  marked  I  Ilia 
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when  there  is  a  chronic  cyetitiB,  mucue  and  pus  as  well.  Its  reaction 
may  then  be  alkahne  Stonee  eometiraea  lie  in  a  diverticulum  of  the 
bladder  and  may  become  more  or  lees  completely  encapsulated.  Wut- 
zer  found  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
Btones  in  a  diverticulum  between  the 
bladder  and  rectum  which  communicated 
with  the  bladder  only  by  a  narrow  open- 
ing (Fig.  534).  The  large  sac  was  lined 
throughout  with  vesical  macoue  mem- 
brane. The  calculi  that  are  found  within 
diverticula  liave  in  some  cases  originated 
in  consequence  of  stagnation  of  urine  in 
an  already  existing  pouch  of  the  bladder, 
and  in  other  cases  the  calculi  give  nee 
secondarily  to  the  formation  of  a  diver- 
ticulum. In  the  latter  case  the  mucous 
membrane  pushes  its  way  outward 
through  the  hypertrophied  muscular  coat, 
and  the  opening  of  communication  be- 
tween the  diverticulum  and  the  bladder 
may  grow  progressively  smaller,  so  that 
the  stone  in  the  diverticulum  becomes  more  or  less  completely  encap- 
sulated. Moreover,  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder 
or  ureter  may  cause  a  stone  to  become  more  or  less  encapsulated  in  the 
wall  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  ureter. 

Small  stones  often  pass  into  the  urethra  and  remain  there  or  escape 
externally,  especially  in  females.  Not  long  ago  I  removed  by  external 
urethrotomy  a  vesical  calculus  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  from  the  pros- 
tatic urethra  of  a  man  who  for  eight  years  past  had  been  supposed 
to  have  a  stricture  and  had  been  able  to  evacuate  his  urine  only  with 
a  catheter,  which,  being  elastic,  he  had  pushed  by  the  stone  into  the 
bladder.  No  examination  of  the  patient  with  a  metallic  catheter  or 
sound  had  been  made.  Urinary  calculi  have  also  been  found  in  a 
patent  urachus. 

As  regards  the  outcome  of  a  vesical  calculus  the  following  shonld 
be  noted  :  In  consequence  of  the  stone  or  the  accomjianying  cystitis, 
ulcerative  destruction  of  the  mucous  metiihrane  of  the  bladder  some- 
times occurs,  which  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  latter.  In  this  way 
a  stone  may  enter  the  re<rtum  or  vajpna.  The  cystitis  often  attacka 
the  ureter  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  causing  pyelitis  and  pyelonephri- 
tis, which  may  prove  fatal.  The  fatal  outcome  of  a  stone  of  the  blad- 
der, which  is  not  recognitied  at  all  or  too  late,  is  tlie  result  usually  of 
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Buppurative  cystitis,  ulcerative  processes  in  the  bladder,  pyelitis,  and 
nephritis  with  urflBinia  or  gradual  exhaustion. 

The  DiagnofiB  of  Vesical  Calouli— The  diagnosis  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder 
is  made  by  exploration  of  the  bladder  with  a  metallic  catheter  or  stone- 
searcher  (Fig.  535).  Thompson's  searcher  is  provided  with  a  slide,  A,  and  a 
scale  for  determining  the  size  of  the  stone.  If  the  tip  of  the  searcher  is  car- 
ried behind  the  stone  and  the  slide,  A,  pushed  up  against  the  external  meatus, 
one  can  determine  approximately  the  diameter  of  the  stone  by  drawing  the 


Fio.  585.— Thompson's  searcher  with  a  slide,  A^  and  a  scale  for  determining  the  size  of  a  stone. 

tip  of  the  searcher  forward  over  the  stone.  The  distance  from  the  slide,  A,  to 
the  external  meatus  or  end  of  the  glans  gives  approximately  the  diameter  of 
the  stone.  The  stone-searchers  are  not  solid,  but  are  catheters  which  can  be 
used  when  necessary  for  injecting  or  irrigating  the  bladder.  If  the  stone 
lies  free  in  the  bladder,  one  hears,  on  striking  it  with  the  searcher,  a  distinct 
sound  or  **  click,"  and  a  firm  resistance  is  felt.  The  examination  is  usu- 
ally more  painful  with  an  empty  bladder  than  with  the  latter  full.  If  one 
wishes  to  examine  the  bladder  filled  with  an  aseptic  fiuid,  the  Thompson 
searcher  shown  in  Fig.  536  is  used,  through  which  a  three-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  boric  acid  is  injected  into  the  bladder  and  the  cock.  A,  closed.  It 
is  a  very  good  plan  when  the  searcher  is  in  the  bladder  to  introduce  the 
index  finger  of  the  left  hand  into  the  rectum  and  palpate  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  bladder.  One  is  enabled  in  this  way  to  feel  stones  which  lie  in  a 
diverticulum  and  can  not  be  detected  with  the  searcher.  If  the  abdominal 
wall  is  relaxed,  one  can  combine  with  this  external  palpation  of  the  bladder 
above  the  symphysis  with  the  other  hand. 

Among  the  other  diagnostic  methods  of  examination  I  mention  cystos- 
copy (see  page  280)  and  the  use  of  the  lithotrite  (see  Fig.  537,  page  315).  By 
seizing  the  stone  between  the  two  jaws  of  the  lithotrite  one  can  determine 
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Fio.  536. — Thompson'!)  searcher  with  an  arranfi^ment  at  A  for  closing  the  instrument  when  ex- 
amining a  bladder  fUlod  with  fluid. 

both  the  size  and  hardness  of  the  stone.  If  the  stone  is  caught  between  the 
jaws  of  the  lithotrite,  the  diagnosis  is  of  course  beyond  all  doubt,  while  in 
examination  with  a  searcher  or  metallic  catheter  incrustations  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  incrusted  tumours  of  the  bladder,  exostoses,  and  enchondromata 
of  the  pelvis,  and  even  faecal  concretions  in  the  rectum,  have  been  taken  for 
a  vesical  calculus. 

With  a  view  to  the  question  of  removal  of  a  stone  of  the  bladder  by 
lithotrity  or  by  lithotomy,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  one  should 
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have  an  idea  of  the  size  and  hardness  of  the  stone.  The  size  of  the  stone 
is  measured  approximately  by  means  of  Thompson's  searcher  in  the  way  de- 
scribed on  page  313,  by  a  lithotrite,  or  by  palpation  through  the  rectum.  A 
hard  stone  is  recognized  in  a  general  way  by  examination  with  the  lithotrite, 
by  its  external  pointed  contour  and  the  different  tone  of  the  click.  The  soft, 
smooth  phosphatic  stones  have  an  entirely  different  feeling  and  elicit  a  dif- 
erent  click  from  the  hard,  uneven  oxalate-of-lime  stones. 

The  treatment  of  a  vesical  calculus  consists  in  removal  of  the 
same  by  litholapaxy — i.  e.,  crushing  the  stone  and  removing  the  frag- 
ments through  the  urethra — or  by  lithotomy.  Litholysis — ^i.  e.,  the 
method  of  dissolving  the  stone  by  certain  chemicals,  such  88  the  injec- 
tion of  acids  for  phosphatic  calculi  or  the  administration  of  alkalies  for 
stones  composed  of  urates — has  never  been  successful.  Various  min- 
eral waters  have  been  recommended,  especially  Vicliy,  Wildungen, 
Carlsbad,  Tarasp,  Fascliingen,  Vals  (Desireequelle),  etc.  Internal 
medication  is,  however,  powerless  to  diminish  the  size  of  a  stone. 
Prophylaxis  is  of  great  importance — i.  e.,  one  should  seek  to  remove 
the  above-mentioned  causes  of  stone,  viz.,  chronic  cystitis,  foreign 
bodies  in  the  bladder,  gout,  etc.,  and  in  this  direction  the  mineral 
waters  act  very  favourably. 

§  213.  Lithotrity  and  Litholapaxy. — Only  the  smaller,  not  too  hard, 
and  freely  movable  stones  are. suited  to  lithotrity.  Acute  cystitis,  if  pres- 
ent, should  be  cured  first.  Sacculated  stones  are  not  suited  to  lithotrity, 
as  they  can  not  be  seized  properly.  If  the  bladder  has  pouches,  frag- 
ments of  crushed  stone  may  lodge  in  the  same  and  give  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  stone.  The  urethra  must  have  the  necessary  calibre 
for  the  introduction  of  the  lithotrite.  At  one  time  the  stone  was 
crushed  at  several  sittings,  but  now  it  is  crushed  at  one  sitting,  and  the 
entire  debris  removed  at  the  same  time.  This  improved  method  of 
lithotrity  is  called  after  Bigelow  litholapaxy.  The  views  of  different 
surgeons  vary  as  regards  the  value  of  litholapaxy,  but  personally  I  pre- 
fer lithotomy.  Litholapaxy  is  employed,  however,  by  many  surgeons 
with  excellent  results.  Lithotomy  is  performed  in  Germany  much 
more  frequently  than  litholapaxy,  which  has  come  to  be  a  sort  of  speeia\ 
art  in  the  hands  of  certain  surgeons.  Dittel  has  recently  made  a  report 
of  the  last  hundred  of  his  six  hundred  cases  of  operation  for  stone,  of 
which  there  were  70  litholapaxies,  22  suprapubic  cystotomies,  and  8 
perineal  sections.  Of  the  70  litholapaxies,  4  dieil,  but  only  2  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operation  (injury  to  the  urethra,  with  sepsis).  The 
dangers  of  the  crushing  methods  depend,  according  to  Dittel,  not 
upon  injuries  to  the  bladder,  but  upon  lesions  of  the  urethra  in  case  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  prostate.  Tlionippcm  collected  964  cases  of  opera- 
tive treatment  of  vesical  calculi,  including  800  litholapaxies  with  4t* 
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deaths,  115  perineal  sectionB  with  43  deaths,  and  17  cases  of  suprapubic 
cystotomy  with  4  deaths.  Of  the  cutting  operations  Thompson  prefers 
suprapubic  cystotomy.  The  first  lithotrity  was  performed  successfully 
in  1824  by  Civiale. 

Lithotrity,  or  stone-crushing,  is  performed  with  the  lithotrite.  The 
best  lithotrite  was  devised  by  Heurteloup  in  1845,  and  he  called  it  a 
percuteur.  Although  this  instrument  has  been  modified  considerably, 
it  has  retained  its  original  form  up  to  the  present  time.  The  lithotrite 
(Fig.  537)  consists  of  two  blades  placed  one  above  the  other,  of  which 
the  upper  or  male  one  (Fig.  537,  A)  can  be  moved  backward  and  forward 
in  the  lower  or  female  one  (Fig.  537,  B)  with  a  screw,  so  that  in  this 
way  the  beaks  may  be  approximated  and  separated.     The  male  blade 
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Fio.  587.— ThompBon'B  lithotrite. 

is  provided  with  teeth  and  the  female  one  with  corresponding  depres- 
sions. In  other  lithotrites — for  example,  CJharriere's — the  male  blade  is 
moved  to  and  fro  by  means  of  a  key.  By  means  of  the  button,  B,  on 
Thompson's  lithotrite  (Fig.  537)  the  screw  can  be  put  out  of  action  and 
brought  into  use  again,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  separate  and  close  the 
blades  without  the  screw. 

In  practising  lithotrity  on  the  cadaver  the  bladder  should  be  empty. 
The  bladder  is  opened  above  the  symphysis,  a  brittle  stone  inserted, 
and  one  then  proceeds  in  the  way  about  to  be  described.  By  means  of 
the  incision  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  one  can  control  in  part 
the  manipulations  inside  the  bladder. 

The  technique  of  lithotrity  or  litholapaxy  is  as  follows :  The  opera- 
tion is  performed  without  an  anaesthetic,  or  under  local  anaesthesia  by 
the  injection  of  cocaine  into  the  urethra  and  bladder.  It  is  desirable 
tliat  the  patient  by  his  feelings  should  aid  the  operator  in  finding  and 
seizing  the  stone.  The  patient  lies  on  his  back  with  the  hips  elevated, 
as  this  position  is  the  most  favourable  for  seizing  the  stone  in  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder.  The  bladder  is  injected  with  about  two  hun- 
dred grammes  of  lukewarm  three-per-cent  boric  acid,  or  one-third-per- 
cent salicylic  acid,  in  order  that  the  vesical  njucous  membrane  may  not 
lie  in  folds  around  the  stone  and  be  caught  in  the  blades  of  the  litho- 
trite. Some  surgeons — Thompson,  for  example — operate  with  the 
bladder  emply,  with  the  idea  that  contraction  of  the  bladder  wall  forces 
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the  stone  between  the  blades  of  the  open  lithotrite.  The  latter  should 
be  tested  beforehand  as  to  its  strength,  by  crushing,  for  example,  pieces 
of  brick.  It  is  sterilized  by  boiling  it  for  five  minutes  in  a  one-per- 
cent soda  solution,  and  before  introduction  placed  in  a  warm  three-per- 
cent solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

The  lithotrite  is  introduced  while  closed  into  the  bladder  just  like 
an  ordinary  metallic  catheter.  When  in  the  bladder,  its  beak  is  di- 
rected downward  or  to  the  right  and  left  toward  the  stone  that  can  be 
felt.  It  is  now  opened  wide  and  attempts  are  made  to  grasp  the  stone. 
The  latter  can  also  be  reached  by  allowing  the  lithotrite  to  maintain 
its  original  position — ^i.  e.,  with  the  tip  of  the  beak  directed  upward 
and  then  raising  the  hfindle  so  that  the  beak  descends  and  rests  against 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder.  If  now  the  lithotrite  is  opened,  the 
stone  will  fall  between  the  blades  of  the  beak,  because  the  latter  lies  in 
the  deepest  portion  of  the  bladder.  In  this  way  it  is  easier  to  avoid 
seizing  the  nmcous  membrane.  When  the  stone  has  been  grasped  the 
blades  are  screwed  together  in  order  that  the  former  may  be  firmly  held. 
By  lowering  the  handle  the  beak  of  the  lithotrite  is  raised  from  the  pos- 
terior wall  and  carried  more  towai*d  the  middle  of  the  bladder.  By 
rotating  the  instrument,  especially  upward  or  toward  the  right  and 
left,  one  makes  sure  that  the  mucous  membrane  has  not  been  caught. 
The  stone  is  then  crushed  by  closing  the  blades  of  the  lithotrite.  After 
the  first  crushing  the  larger  fragments  are  sought  for  and  treated  in  the 
same  way.  Severe  pain  and  serious  hsemorrhage  occur  only  when  the 
mucous  membrane  has  been  caught  in  the  instrument.  If  the  opera- 
tion is  to  be  performed  at  several  sittings,  the  instrument  is  removed 
from  the  bladder  after  the  first  or  second  acts  of  crushing.  It  is  much 
l)etter,  however,  to  perform  litholapaxy  as  first  practised  by  Bigelow — 
i.  e.,  to  crush  the  stone  at  one  sitting  and  at  the  same  time  remove  all 
the  debris  from  the  bladder,  because  in  the  old  operation  of  lithotrity, 
performed  at  different  sittings,  the  sharp  fragments  left  behind  may 
injure  the  bladder.  The  length  of  time  consumed  by  the  operation  is 
usually  not  dangerous  to  the  patient.  The  duration  of  litholapaxy  is 
very  variable,  and  may  reach  several  hours.  In  a  case  of  Gussenbauer^s 
the  stone  had  to  be  seized  two  hundred  and  twenty  times,  and  the 
complete  removal  of  the  same  took  three  hours  and  forty-five  minutes. 
The  patient  was  able  to  leave  his  bed  on  the  third  day. 

After  the  stone  has  been  crushed  into  very  small  pieces  the  litho- 
trite is  removed  from  the  bladder  and  the  fragments  are  washed  out 
by  means  of  a  large  catheter  with  a  wide  opening,  and  an  irrigator  or 
syringe.  The  evacuators  of  Bigelow  and  Guvon  are  altK)  used.  The 
former  consists  of  a  rubber  bulb,  B  (Fig.   638),  which^is  connected 
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with  the  catheter  by  means  of  a  rubber  tnbe.  The  bulb  is  contmnoiu 
below  with  a  glaae  cylinder,  which  ie  fastened  to  a  metallic  stand. 
The  bladder  ie  filled  throogh  the  catheter  with 
three-per-cent  boric  acid,  and  the  rubber  tnbe 
of  the  evacuator  is  attached  to  the  outer  end  of 
the  catheter.  By  alternate 
coiupreseion  and  filling  of 
the  bulb,  B,  the  contents  of 
the  bladder  are  aspirated  and 
collect  below  in  tlie  glass  cyl- 
inder, Gnjon's  evacu- 
ator consists  likewise  of 
a  catheter,  C,  a  pear- 
shaped   bulb,   B, 

'^^  ^^  tie,  &\  for 


.— Oufon'e  evRciutoT  for  liUioU}Hi^(. 


the  debris.  The  bulb,  B,  is  filled  with  lukewarm  water,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  bladder  are  aspirated  by  alternate  compression  and  filling 
of  the  bulb.     The  fragments  of  stone  collect  in  the  glaae  bottle,  G. 

After  all  the  fragments  have  been  removed  the  bladder  is  thoroughly 
irrigated  with  two-per-cent  carbolic  or  1 :  10,000-1 :  15,000  bichloride, 
and  finally  with  three- fourths- per-cent  salt  solution,  in  order  to  re- 
move completely  these  poisonous  antiseptics  from  the  bladder. 

§  214.  Lithotomy. — By  hthotomy  we  mean  the  removal  of  a  vesical 
calculus  by  incision  of  the  bladder.  The  different  varieties  of  lithot- 
omy which  are  now  performed  on  the  male  are :  (1)  Suprapubic  lithot- 
omy above  the  symphysis,  (2)  lateral  lithotomy  through  the  perinae- 
nm,  and  (3)  median  lithotomy,  also  through  the  perinseum.  Bilateral 
lithotomy  through  the  perinEeum  and  rectal  lithotomy  have  been  aban- 
doned. The  views  of  difEerent  surgeons  are  divided  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  three  methods  mentioned,  but  it  is  certain  that  supra- 
pubic lithotomy  has  of  late  come  more  and  more  intxi  favour,  and,  as  it 
eeems  to  me,  rightly.  Like  most  Gierman  surgeons,  I  perform  supra- 
pubic lithotomy  in  almost  every  case,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  possess  the 
following  very  essential  advantages  over  perineal  section :  1.  One  very 
important  advantage  is  that  tlie  urethra  remains  intact.     2.  Very  large 
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stones  can  be  removed  without  breaking  them  up  only  througli  t)ie 
suprapubic  incision.  3.  Saccalated  Btones  can  be  eaail;  found  and 
removed.  4.  There  is  bnt  a  slight  poseibilitj  of  overlooking  or  leav- 
ing behind  a  stone  in  the  hiadder,  becaase  one  can  examine  the  bladder 
with  the  eye  and  finger  better  than  in  a  perineal  section.  5.  Siipra- 
pubic  lithotomy  is  an  easier  operation,  and  serions  associated  injuries 
are  hardly  possible,  as  one  can  be  sure  of  avoiding  injury  to  the  fold  of 
peritomeum.  Lateral  lithotomy  in  particular  has  been  complicated  by 
injuries  of  the  rectum,  injuries  and  infiammation  of  the  seminal  vesi- 
cles, peritonitis,  and  impotence  due  to  inflammatory  processes.  Kal- 
berstadt  states  that  out  of  eighteen  cases  of  lateral   lithotomy  who 


o.  541. — DiBpliaetnent  of 
tamtiriinK  the  routum  and  flllinii  tli'a 
bladder.  SFoIioii  of  a  froKn  ii|ibji.-st. 
Tlie  Inwer  edge  of  the  perltoniFum  (a)  is 
B-5  ccDtimetrea  above  tne  njmplif  sia  i  A, 
IxMleriur  fold  of  paritoDnuai ;  e,  ncUl 
umpuD. 


Fiu.  UO.— Upward  diaplai>>ni«nt  of  the  hUdder 
hy  iliD  uso  iif  a  rwial  Uiiipnn.  The  bladder 
oiDCuna  iM  cubic  ocntimetrGaandtbe  neturn 
«o  culiic  eeatliiu.'(n>*  water.  The  refleution 
ul'the  poriloiuFum  Inl  ia  nituatod  i  oenliine- 
IreuaWve  the  upper  b.)rderofthe  Bun|*y- 
ais ;  ft,  poitti!rii>r  psritineul  fold  covering  tho 
tvM«ru>rwallor  tbv  liladder;  c,  rectul  tum- 
pon.    SuctloD  ofa  rrozeti  auhjecL 

afterwanl  married,  only  one  had  children.  I.eale  saw  several  cases  in 
which  lateral  lithotomy  was  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  testes,  absenec 
of  heard,  and  a  high-pit«hed  voice.  Every  method  of  perineal  lithot- 
omy has  the  disadvantage  of  injury  to  the  urethra  and  its  consequences 
(stricture!.  For  thia  reanon  it  is  easy  to  see  why  suprapubic  lithotomy 
has  of  late  Iwen  jK-rfonned  with  increnxiiig  frequency.  Suprapubic 
lithotomy  is  absolutely  indicated  in  the  cai»e  of  children  and  for  very 
large  stones  which  can  not  be  cruBhed  before  removal.  Of  the  peri- 
neal method,  median  lithotomy  is  the  best,  but  it,  too,  lias  the  disad- 


vantage  that,  especially  in  patientB  advanced  in  age,  with  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  only  slightly  dilatable  and  with  hypertrophy  of  the  pros- 
tate, one  can  remove  only  small  etoaes.  After  larger  Btonee  have  been 
crushed,  fragments  are  very  Ukely  to  remain  behind. 

Suprapubic  cystotomy  and  perineal  section  are  also  performed  for 
injuries  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  extractioQ  of  foreign  bodies,  etc 

Bnpnimbio  Lithotomy,  or  Cyitotomy.  —  In  suprapubic  cystotomy, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  was  first  performed  by  Peter  Franco  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder 
is  opened  ertraperitoneally.  The  parietal  peritonffinm  is  reflected 
from  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  on  to  the  summit  of  the  bladder, 
forming  a  pouchlike  fold,  and  in- 
vests its  posterior  wall  down  to  the 
npper  end  of  the  seminal  vesicles 
in  the  male,  and  to  the  junction  of 
the  middle  and  lower  third  of  the 
bladder  in  the  female.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  bladder  and  the  peri- 
toneal reflection  varies  with  the 
amount  of  urine  in  the  bladder  and 
the  age  of  the  patient.  In  children 
this  peritoneal  fold  is  reflected  on 
to  the  summit  of  the  bladder  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  symphysis 
than  in  the  adult,  and  henco  the 
extraperitoneal  space  between  the 
symphysis  and  the  point  of  reflec- 
tion of  the  peritonseum  is  larger  in 
the  former.  Disse  showed  that  the 
bladder  is  highest  in  infants  and 
then  rapidly  descends  until  the 
fourth  year,  and  more  slowly  until 
the  ninth  year.  It  then  remains  stationary  nntil  the  commencement  of 
puberty,  when  it  b^ns  to  descend  again  slowly  nntil  the  completion 
of  the  growth  of  the  body.  The  varying  degree  of  distention  of  the 
bladder  is  also  of  great  importance.  When  the  bladder  is  empty  the 
peritoneal  fold  is  lower,  and,  especially  in  the  adult,  extends  down 
behind  the  symphysis.  By  filling  the  bladder  and  rectum  the  perito- 
neal fold  can  be  pushed  upward  four,  eight,  and  even  fifteen  centime- 
tres above  the  symphysis,  so  that  the  extraperitoneal  anterior  wall  of 
the  bladder  is  far  enough  above  the  symphysis  to  allow  of  suprapubic 
cystotomy,  and  injury  to  the  peritoneeum  is  absolutely  out  of  the  ques- 


Fie.  MS.— FotiUoD  of  the  peritoneal  reflection 
<»)  when  the  rootnm  la  dtateoded  with  a 
recC^  bag  and  the  bladder  ia  well  flUed. 
S,  rectum ;  S,  bladder ;  x ,  peritoneal  re- 
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tion.  Trendelenburg  lays  great  stress  upon  elevation  of  the  pelvig 
during  the  operation,  and  in  fact  this  position  facilitates  all  operative 
work  on  the  bladder  and  in  the  pelvis  generally. 

Removal  of  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis  with  the  chisel,  as 
recommended  by  Ilelferich,  is  advantageous  only  in  exceptional  cases, 
especially  in  tumours  of  the  posterior  wall  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
This  procedure  was  first  used  by  Cred6  for  facilitating  hysterectomy. 
The  performance  of  the  operation  in  two  stages,  as  recommended  by 
Neuber,  offers  no  advantages. 

Teohnique  of  Suprapubic  Cystotomy. — The  patient  lies  in  the  dorsal 
position  with  elevated  pelvis.  The  lower  abdomen  and  pubes  are 
shaved,  and  the  wliole  field  of  operation  is  carefully  asepticized.  The 
rectum  having  been  previously  emptied  by  an  enema,  a  rectal  bag  or 
colpeurynter  (Fig.  4:()4r,  page  143)  is  introduced  and  filled  with  from 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  water  in  order  to 
push  the  bladder  upward.  The  rubber  tube  connected  with  the  col- 
peurynter is  closed  by  a  silk  thread  or  a  clamp.  A  rubber  bulb  or 
condom,  whi(*h  is  fitted  over  the  end  of  a  stiff  hard-rubber  tube,  may 
be  used  in  place  of  a  colpeurynter ;  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  is  fas- 
tened to  the  protruding  end  of  the  stiff- rubber  tube,  and,  after  the  con- 
dom has  been  filled,  is  closed  with  a  clamp  or  piece  of  silk.  From 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  grammes  of  a  three-per-cent 
solution  of  boric  acid  are  injected  under  moderate  pressure  into  the 
bladder  through  a  catheter  by  means  of  an  irrigator  or  hand  syringe. 
A  metallic  catheter,  provided  with  a  cock  or  rubber  tube,  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose  and  left  in  the  bladder  as  a  guide  during  the  opera- 
tion. In  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  urine  from  the  bladder  along- 
side the  catheter,  a  piece  of  thin  rubl)er  tubing  is  tied  about  the  penis 
and  the  catheter.  The  distended  bladder  can  now  be  plainly  felt 
above  the  Bymi)hysi8.  In  the  light  of  recent  experience  the  colpeu- 
rynter is  but  seldom  employed  at  present,  moderate  dilatation  of  the 
bladder  with  an  antiseptic  fluid  being  usually  sufficient.  Trendelen- 
burg and  the  author  dispense  with  both  devices. 

The  incision  through  the  skin  is  from  six  to  ten  centimetres  in 
length,  and  is  made  exactly  in  the  median  line.  The  skin,  subcutane- 
ous cellular  tissue,  and  superficial  fascia  are  divided  until  the  linea  alba 
appears.  The  latter  is  recognised  as  a  dense  cord  by  traction  on  the 
umbilicus  with  a  tenaculum.  The  linea  alba  haWng  been  exposed,  the 
two  recti  and  pyramidales  arc  separjited  from  one  another.  Transverse 
detachment  of  the  f yramidales  from  the  symphysis  is  usually  unneces- 
sary. If  now  the  transversalis  fascia  is  divided  from  l>elow  upward, 
the  loose  prevesical  cellular  tissue  comes  into  view.     The  edges  of  the 
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wound  are  retracted,  and  the  prevesical  cellular  tissue  divided  with  tlie 
fingers  or  two  thumb  forceps.  This  blunt  division  should  begin  as 
near  the  symphysis  as  possible.  The  reflection  of  the  peritonseum  is 
often  distinctly  visible  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound,  especially  if 
the  upper  angle  is  drawn  upward  with  a  blunt  retractor  and  the  blad- 
der pressed  downward  with  the 
finger.  If  necessary,  the  fold  of 
peritonseum,  which  can  also  be 
recognised  by  the  presence  of 
large  veins  running  downward, 
may  be  bluntly  separated  and 
retracted  in  the  upper  angle  of 
the  wound  with  a  broad,  blunt 
hook. 

The  anterior  wdl  of  the  blad- 
der, which  Ues  exposed  after 
separation  of  the  prevesical  cel- 
lular tissue,  is  pushed  forward 
somewhat  in  the  median  line  by 
the  metallic  catheter  lying  in 
the  bladder,  secured  with  a  te- 
naeolnm  or  a  loop  of  thread,  and 
opened  with  a  pointed  knife  so 
that  one  finger  can  be  easily  in- 
serted. If  necessary,  the  incision  in  the  bladder  wall  is  enlarged  down- 
ward, its  edges  being  retracted  with  tenacula.  The  incision  should  not 
he  Vx)  large  nor  reach  too  far  downward.  After  removal  of  the  cathe- 
ter from  the  bladder  the  latter  should  be  carefully  inspected  and  pal- 
pated with  the  finger.  The  stones  are  removed  with  the  finger,  for- 
ceps, elevator,  or  a  scoop  (Fig.  543).  One  should  Ije  on  the  lookout 
for  sacculated  stones  lying  in  a  diverticulum,  and  it  may  Ije  necessary 
to  cut  down  upon  them  through  the  mucous  membrane  with  a  blunt- 
pointed  knife. 

If  the  peritonseum  is  wounded  it  should  be  sutured  with  catgut. 

After  the  arrest  of  any  haemorrhage  and  irrigation  of  the  bla/Jder 
with  thiee-per-cent  boric  acid  or  one-third-per-cent  salici'lic  acid  the 
que&tioo  arises  whether  the  wound  in  the  bladder  should  be  suture<l 
or  not.  If  one  decides  not  to  suture  it,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  insert  a 
T-rhaped  drainage-tube  into  the  bladder,  pack  the  outer  wound  with 
iodoform  gauze,  and  have  the  patient  lie  for  the  next  few  days  on  faii$ 
aMoiDcn  or.  berer,  on  his  side — ^first  right,  and  then  left — so  that  the 
urine  can  f  ow  out  easily.     Burckhardt  performed  external  nrethrot- 
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omy  in  addition,  and  inserted  a  thick-walled  drainage-tube  in  order  to 
keep  the  bladder  empty.  Bergmann,  Bmns,  and  others  recommend 
closing  the  wound  in  the  bladder  with  two  rows  of  Lembert  sutares. 
The  methods  of  suture  used  by  Tiling  and  Antal  are  also  serviceable. 
One  can  facilitate  suture  of  the  bladder  very  much  by  passing  a  long 
silk  suture,  before  or  after  the  bladder  has  been  opened,  through  the 
wall  of  the  bladder  on  each  side  of  the  incision,  which  should  not 
enter  the  mucous  membrane.  With  the  aid  of  these  sutures  the  edges 
of  the  wound  in  the  bladder  are  held  apart  while  the  stone  is  being 
removed  and  approximated  during  the  insertion  of  the  sutures.  For 
suturing,  one  uses  small  curved  needles  and  very  fine  silk  or  catgut 
Tiie  needle  is  inserted  at  some  distance  from  the  wound  in  the  bladder 
and  brought  out  near  the  same  without  piercing  tlie  mucous  mem- 
l)rane,  whereupon  it  is  inserted  on  the  other  side  of  the  wound  and 
brought  out  a  little  distance  beyond,  likewise  without  passing  through 
tlie  mucous  membrane.  All  the  sutures  are  introduced  in  this  wav 
before  any  are  tied.  A  continuous  suture  is  inserted  above  this  first 
row.  The  first  row  can  also  be  made  continuous.  Brenner  recom- 
mends two  rows  of  a  purse -string  suture  similar  to  that  used  by 
Dieffenbach  for  the  closure  of  fistulae — i.  e.,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  lifted  up,  the  first  ligature  is  carried  through  the  submucous  tissue, 
and  the  second  through  the  nmscular  coat.  The  sutures  are  then 
drawn  tight  and  tied.  Thomson  recommended  for  suture  of  the  blad- 
der the  continuous  ligature  used  by  Zweifel  for  ligation  of  the  stump 
of  a  myoma.  Primary  union  of  the  sutured  wound  does  not  always 
follow.  According  to  Dietz,  who  collected  forty-two  cases  of  supra- 
pubic cystotomy  followed  by  suture  of  the  bladder,  primary  union 
took  place  in  twenty-seven  cases.  Bramann,  who  obtained  primary 
imion  in  six  cases,  considers  it  of  importance  to  prevent  the  bladder 
from  being  tilled  too  soon  and  to  have  the  patient  maintain  a  half- 
sitting  position  so  that  the  bladder  is  pressed  against  the  symphysis. 
Rasumowsky  thinks  that  the  molnlity  of  the  bladder  is  the  chief  factor 
in  the  so  frecjuent  failure  of  its  suture.  For  this  reason  he  fastens  the 
bladder  by  two  sutures  to  the  ]>o8terior  surface  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles; the  patient  is  not  cathetcrized,  but  is  told  to  urinate  as  frequently 
as  possible. 

The  outer  wound  should  remain  open,  or  at  most  a  few  sutures  in- 
serted at  the  upper  angle,  hut  otherwnse  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 
For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  bladder  empty  a  permanent  8oft-nibl)er 
catheter  with  a  large  eye  is  inserted,  or  the  patient  is  catheterize<l 
frequently.  Antiseptic  irrigations  of  the  bladder  are  only  necessary 
when  there  is  a  cvstitis. 
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Trendelenburg  has  modified  of  late  the  usual  method  of  performing 
suprapubic  cystotomy.  In  place  of  the  longitudinal  incision  he  makes  a 
transverse  incision  above  the  symphysis.  He  attaches  but  slight  importance 
to  distention  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  but  great  importance  to  elevation 
of  the  pelvis.  For  securing  the  latter,  Trendelenburg  has  devised  a  most 
excellent  operating  table.  The  interior  of  the  bladder  is  illuminated  by 
nic^ns  of  an  electric  bladder  speculum.  The  bladder  is  not  sutured,  but  is 
drained  with  a  T-shaped  tube  for  from  one  to  two  weeks,  the  patient  lying 
on  his  side,  first  on  the  right  and  tlien  on  the  left.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  patient  to  lie  on  his  stomach.  Out  of  thirty-eight  eases  operated  on,  seven 
died,  but  not  in  consequence  of  the  operation.  I  have  been  operating  of  late 
in  the  same  way  as  Trendelenburg. 

Sabpnbio  CyitOtomy  was  devised  by  Langenbuch  on  the  basis  of  his 
anatomical  investigations.  In  it  the  bladder  is  opened  between  the  lower 
border  of  the  symphysis  and  the  root  of  the  penis.  Langenbuch  recommends 
a  A-shaped  incision — i.  e.,  an  incision  passing  down  from  the  middle  of  the 
symphysis  runs  off  into  two  lateral  incisions  that  correspond  with  the  borders 
of  the  pubic  arch.  After  division  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis 
the  latter  is  drawn  forcibly  downward  and  the  subpubic  and  triangular  liga- 
ments are  divided  by  small  cuts  close  to  the  bone.  The  upper  anterior  at- 
tachments of  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis  to  the  triangular  ligament  are  freed 
with  some  blunt  instrument,  and  their  connection  with  the  bone  left  undis- 
turbed. Tlie  point  of  the  knife  must  not  penetrate  too  far  during  the  division 
i>f  these  ligaments,  as  the  venous  plexus  covering  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
bladder  may  be  prematurely  wounded.  After  division  of  the  subpubic  liga- 
iiieiit  and  lateral  detachment  of  the  triangular  ligament  the  knife  is  ex- 
changed for  the  periosteal  elevator,  which  must  also  be  handled  cautiously. 
The  space  thus  made  between  the  pubic  arch  and  the  tissue  detached  from 
the  bone,  which  should  only  in  exceptional  cases  be  enlarged  by  incising 
the  triangular  ligament  somewhat  to  the  outer  side  of  its  centre,  is  dilated 
by  means  of  suitable  forceps  or  a  wooden  glove-opener  specially  made  for 
the  purpose.  In  this  way  an  entrance  is  gained  to  the  anterior  and  lower 
segment  of  the  bladder,  which  is  from  four  to  five  centimetres  in  its  vertical 
diameter.  After  the  venous  plexus  lying  in  front  of  the  anterior  and  lower 
portion  of  the  bladder  has  been  bored  through  with  the  finger,  the  bladder  is 
opened  by  plunging  in  a  narrow-bladed  knife  with  its  edge  upward.  To 
make  it  more  prominent,  the  bladder  should  be  previously  filled  with  fluid, 
and  then  pressed  downward  beneath  the  pubic  arch.  The  internal  orifice  of 
tlie  urethra  should  be  first  located  by  the  introduction  of  a  metallic  sound, 
and  the  knife  should  be  inserted  one  centimetre  above  this.  Upon  drawing 
out  the  knife  the  incision  is  prolonged  upward  in  the  median  line,  and 
rautiously  dilated  with  a  blunt  instrument  It  is  po8.sible  through  this  in- 
cision to  palpate  the  entire  bladder,  especially  the  trigone  and  the  ureters. 

Langenbuch  recommends  subpubic  cystotomy  for  (1)  exploration  of  the 
bladder,  (2)  as  a  counter  opening  for  drainage  in  suprapubic  cystotomy,  (3)  for 
tumours,  and  (4)  for  stones  that  can  be  broken  up  into  fragments.  Injury  to 
the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  does  not  cause  any  interference  with  erection. 

W.  Koch  recommends  opening  the  bladder  through  the  symphysis  with  re- 
section of  the  same  for  certain  cases  of  tumour  of  the  bladder,  hypertrophy  of 
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the  prostate  with  retention  of  urine,  etc.  He  operates  as  follows  :  A  longitudi- 
nal incision  is  made  corresponding  to  the  symphysis,  and  a  transverse  one 
somewhat  below  the  middle  of  the  symphysis,  thus  forming  a  cruciform  in- 
cision. After  dissecting  up  the  soft  parts  and  subpubic  ligament  a  square 
piece  of  bone  about  four  and  a  half  by  five  centimetres  is  chiselled  out  sub- 
periosteally.  This  leaves  as  support  for  the  symphysis  a  bridge  of  the  hori- 
zontal ramus  of  the  pubic  bone,  and  a  bony  spicule  from  the  anterior  border 
of  the  obturator  foramen.  Tlie  bladder  is  opened  at  once,  or,  better,  at 
another  time,  after  the  wound  has  granulated. 

Perineal  Section. — We  have  already  discussed  the  value  of  the  peri- 
neal methods  as  compared  with  suprapubic  cystotomy.  Among  the 
various  methods  of  perineal  section  we  shall  consider  here  only  the 
lateral  and  median.  Bilateral  lithotomy,  which  endangers  the  ejacu- 
latory  duct  on  both  sides,  has  been  rightly  abandoned  altogether. 
Median  lithotomy,  in  tvhich  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra 
is  opened,  and  the  prostatic  portion  dilated  by  blunt  means,  is  prefer- 
able to  lateral  lithotomy,  because  in  the  latter  the  prostate  is  divided 
obliquely  and  injury  to  adjacent  parts — such  as  the  posterior  upper 

portion  of  the  prostate,  the  semi- 
nal vesicles,  and  the  rectum — is 
possible.  Infection  of  the  wound 
can  also  give  rise  to  impotence  and 
peritonitis. 

In  performing  perineal  section 
the  patient  is  placed  in  the  so-called 
"  lithotomy  position "  :  he  lies  on 
his  back  near  the  end  of  the  table 
with  the  gluteal  region  elevated, 
the  thighs  abducted,  the  knees  and 
hips  sharply  flexed,  and  the  legs 
secured  in  leg-holders,  which  will 
be  described  in  §  251  (Surgery  of 
the  Female  Generative  Organs). 
Clover's  crutch  is  a  very  excellent 
form  of  "  leg-holder,"  which  is  ap- 
plied ^\^th  the  hips  flexed  and  the  thiglis  rotated  outward.  The  leg- 
holders,  B,  are  connected  by  an  iron  rod,  S,  which  can  be  lengthened  at 
pleasure  and  fixed  at  the  proper  length  by  the  screw,  A.  By  means  of 
the  leather  strap,  R,  passed  about  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  thighs  are 
drawn  upward  and  held  in  position.  Sanger's  crutch  is  a  modification 
of  Clovers.  The  lithotomy  position  can  be  obtained  on  the  cadaver, 
and  where  one  is  short  of  assistants,  by  merely  tying  the  hands  to 
the  feet. 


Fio.  544.— Clover*8  crutch. 
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Technique  of  Lateral  Lithotomj, — Tlie  patient  lice  in  the  above- 
deseribed  litliotomj  position,  tlie  rectaiu  is  thurouglily  emptied,  the 
perineal  region  sliaved  and  disinfected,  and  the  bladder 
partially  filled  with  three-per-ceut  boric  acid.    The  opera- 
tor Bite  facing  tlie  perinaaQm.     A  grooved  ataff  is  intro- 
duced into  tlie  urethra,  held  in  tlio  median  line  by  an 
assiBtant  and  pressed  against  the  perinGenm,  so  that  it  can 
be  plainly  felt  tlirongh  the  latter.     The  scrotum  is  held 
np  by  an  assistant.     The  incision  tlirongh  the  skin  ex- 
tends laterally  from  the  center  of  the  rliaphe  between  the 
anus  and  posterior  insertion  of  the  scrotum  to  a  point  mid- 
way between  the  tu- 
berosity of  the  ischi- 
um    and     the    anus 
(Fig.  54G).     The  su- 
perficial   fascia    and 
transverse      perineal 
muscles  are  divided 
in  the  conree  of  this 

—Lfttcral  peiiiunki  taction :   T,tabiiT-      ;„,.;«•<«»    an.i    t>iB   an 

osityortheiKhium.  musion,  antt  tne  su- 

perficial perineal  and 
transverse  perineal  arteries  tied.  After  exposure  of  the  bulb  and  mem- 
branous urethra,  the  latter  is  opened  just  behind  the  bulb,  so  tliat  the 
groove  of  the  staff  conies 
into  view.  The  operator 
now  grasps  the  handle 
of  tlie  grooved  staff  and 
brings  it  up  firmly  against 
the  symphysis  in  order  to 
draw  it  as  far  away  as  pos- 
aible  from  the  rectum,  and 
protect  the  latter  from  in- 
jury during  the  next  in- 
cision through  the  pros- 
tatic urethra.  The  opera- 
tor may  hold  the  staff  in 
this  position  or  intrust  it 
to  an  assistant.  In  the 
latter  case  he  then  divides 
the  prostate  in  an  oblique 
direction  parallel  to  the 
external   wound    with    a 
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probe-pointed  bistoury  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  staflf  and  tinder  the 
guidance  of  the  left  forefinger.     When  pushing  the  knife  along  the 
groove  of  the  staff  the  handle  of  the  knife  should  be  raided 
more  and  more,  so  that  its  blade  may  be  kept  away  from  the 
rectum.     By  introducing  a  finger  into  the  rectum  one  can 
control  the  direction  of  the  knife  when  cutting  through  the 
prostate.     The  surgeon  now  takes  the  handle  of  the  staff  in 
his  left  hand  and  passes  his  right  forefinger  into  the  bladdei, 
thus  dilating  its  neck.     The  staff  is  then  removed.    The  stone 
either  falls  out  of  itself  or  is  removed  with  the  finger,  stone- 
forceps,  or  scoop.     Large  stones  may  have  to  be  crushed  with 
a  lithoclast  (Fig.  548)  before  removal.     If  the  stone 
can  not  be  broken  in  consequence  of  its  hardness, 
and   can   not   be   extracted  through   the   perineal 
wound,  nothing  remains  but  to  perform  suprapubic 
cystotomy. 
^  N6Uto^J;!?w^^^^^^      *    After  removal  of  the  stone  the  bladder  is  cai-c- 
^"rin^ii^otoSi"v  '^     ^^^'y  examined  with  the  finger,  in  order  to  detect 

the  possible  presence  of  other  stones.  After  arrest 
of  the  haemorrhage,  the  bladder  and  wound  are  irrigated  with  an  anti- 
septic solution,  and  a  large,  thick-walled  drainage-tube  introduced  into 
the  bladder  and  secured  in  the  wound  by  a  suture.  The  external 
wound  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  Some  surgeons  introduce  a 
permanent  catheter  into  the  bladder  through  the  urethra,  but  this  is 
not  so  good  a  plan  as  to  drain  the  bladder  through  the  perineal  wound. 
If  the  rectum  is  injured  during  the  operation  it  is  sutured  with 
catgut,  or  the  anus  is  divided  in  order  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the 
wound  secretions,  fieces,  and  urine.  For  the  disadvantages  of  lateral 
lithotomy,  see  page  318. 

Technique  of  Median  Lithotomy. — The  patient  is  given  the  same 
position,  and  the  staff  is  introduced  just  as  for  lateral  lithotomy.  The 
incision  through  the  skin  begins  at  the  lower  or  posterior  point  of  at- 
tachment of  the  scrotum  and  runs  along  the  rhaphe  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  anus.  After  division  of  the  skin,  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and 
superficial  fascia,  the  bulb  appears  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  wound  in 
the  form  of  a  bluish  prominence  and  should  not  be  injured.  Aft«r 
dividing  the  superficial  perineal  fascia  and  the  superficial  and  deep 
transverse  perineal  muscles,  the  membranous  urethra  lies  exposeil. 
The  latter  is  now  divided  on  the  grooved  staff  from  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  bulb  toward  the  prostate  for  a  distance  of  from  1*5  to  2*5  centi- 
metres, the  left  forefinger  being  used  to  press  the  membranous  urethra 
against  the  groove  of  the  sttiff.     The  prostatic  urethra  is  then  dilated 
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t  ritli  ihe  finger  or  more  rarely  with  ctilatoi-B — for  example,  cervix 
s  or  the  ililatorv  devised  by  Yulkuiaiiti  and  fajola,  wbicli  are 
o  the  plan  of  gto^-e-opeuere.  In  case  of  hypertrop}iy  of  tlie 
B  il  i»  ufleu  necessary  to  ineise  its  anterior  surface.  The  extrac- 
r  the  eUiue  and  the  after-treatment  are  the  eame  as  deaorihed 
p  lateral  lithotomy.  The  great  advantage  of  median  over  lateral 
my  eonsiets  in  the  fat-t  that  in  the  funner  the  prostate  ia  either 
t  at  all  or  only  in  its  anterior  portion  when  hypertrophied.  Me- 
B  «ertion  i*  also  to  he  recommended  for  purposes  of  drainage,  with 
ta  writlioDt  laparotomy,  in  injuries  of  the  bladder — for  example,  pene- 
tiBtmg  gon^hot  wounde.  « 

For  tl»o  disadvantages  of  median  lithotomy  as  compared  with  supra- 
pabic  cystotomy,  see  page  31H. 

For  ejipoeure  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  through  the  peri- 
omm,  6ce  page  .'^0. 

For  ft  description  of  the  operations  for  stone  in  the  female,  see  §  253. 

Thrill  cystotomy,  or  opening  the  bladder  through  the  rectum,  and  vestib- 
alar  cytuAoaxy,  or  opening  it  in  the  feniiili>  through  the  vestibule,  have  been 
«unplel«l7  alMndoned.  The  same  is  true  of  Dupuytren's  bilateral  lithotomy, 
in  wluch  for  thci  purpoeo  of  extracting  large  stones  the  prostate  was  dirideit 
c»  both  nde&  Vidal  divided  the  prostate  by  a  cruciform  incision  (quad ri- 
latml  litliotomy).  All  of  these  obsolete  methods  are  merely  of  historic 
iaUif  L  Colpocystntnmy,  or  opening  the  bladder  through  the  vagina,  is 
KxnHimcs  useful  for  the  removal  of  tumours  and  stones  from  the  bladder. 

Unaetig'Monrhof  had  to  perform  rectal  cystotomy  in  a  C4ise  of  so-called 
~  Pfeifen  stein  "  I"  pipe-stone  ").  and  he  thinks  that  it  should  be  used  in  these 
rave  cawH.  By  pipe-stone  is  meant  a  rare  form  of  vesical  calculus  which  be- 
ttmam  imported  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  one  process  projecting 
into  tbe  pnntiitie  urotli™.  In  Mosetig-Moorhofs  case  the  jireasure  of  the 
iotfsvcsicml  portion  of  the  sttirie  had  caused  sloughing  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  ib«  blsddvr,  witji  the  foriimlion  of  a  recto-vcsical  flstula. 

§  315.  Tnmonn  of  the  Bladder. — Neoplasms  of  the  bladder,  which 
I  of  late  have  l)cen  minutely  described  by  Albarran,  are,  generally  speak- 
kJDfE,  rare,  and  are  more  common  in  men  than  in  women.  Papillomata 
■  llic  most  freijuent,  and  then  come  carcinomata  and  eareomata. 
Ftim  ar«  often  present  at  the  mme  titne. 

(>f  the  l>enign  tnmonrs  the  most   common  are  the  pedunculated 

fl  polyps  and  fibromata,  the  latter  originating  in  the  submucosa. 

JLtucmg  other  tumours  I  mention  particularly  the  mysomata,  myomata, 

bro-aarcomata,  and  sarcomata.     Kibrtmiata  and  sarcomata,  efipecially 

1  they  originate  in  the  muscular  coat,  sometimes  contain  unetriped 

toiwrahtr  fibre*,  and  tumours  of  the  trigone  striped  muscular  fibres  as 

well.     Klehe  and  others  have  described  a  "tuberous  fibro-adenoma" 
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om;  in  addition,  and  inserted  a  thick-walled  drainage-tnlic  in  order! 
keep  tlie  liladder  empty.  Borgiuaiin,  Bruns,  and  others  reconuneB 
c-loaing  tlie  wound  in  tbe  bladder  with  two  rows  of  Lcmbert  satan 
The  methods  of  suture  used  hy  Tiling  and  Antal  arc  also  sorvit'QaU 
One  can  facilitate  suture  of  the  bladder  very  much  by  pa£eiiig  ft  let 
Bilk  suture,  before  or  after  the  bladder  has  lieen  opened,  ttiroiigb  ll 
wall  of  the  bladder  on  each  Hide  of  the  incUiou,  which  should  » 
enter  the  mucous  membrane.  With  tbe  aid  of  tbeso  sutures  the  edgi 
of  the  wound  in  the  bladrler  are  held  ajtart  while  the  Htuiio  ia  bdi 
removed  and  approximated  during  the  insertiuD  of  tlie  sutun-fl.  i'l 
euturing,  one  uses  small  curved  needles  and  very  fine  silk  or  catga 
Tiie  needle  is  inserted  at  some  distance  from  tlie  wound  in  the  bladiif 
and  brought  out  near  the  same  without  piercing  the  mneoBs  uiea 
bi-ane,  wliereupon  it  is  inserted  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  wound  an 
brought  out  a  little  distance  beyond,  likewise  without  passing  throng 
the  mucous  membrane.  All  the  xutures  are  introdu<-ud  in  this  wi; 
Ijefore  any  are  tied.  A  continuous  suture  is  inserted  alK>ve  this  fin 
row.  The  first  row  can  also  be  made  continuous,  Brenner  ntvm 
mends  two  rows  of  a  purse-string  suture  similar  to  that  Dtwd  b 
Dieffenbach  for  the  closure  of  tistulie — i.  e.,  the  edgv*  of  the  wonn 
are  lifted  up,  the  first  ligature  is  carried  through  the  subtimcous  tiseui 
and  the  second  through  the  muscular  coat.  Tlie  sntun-s  arc  the 
drawn  tight  and  tied.  Thomson  recommended  for  suture  of  the  blaii 
der  the  continuous  ligature  used  by  Zweifel  for  ligation  of  tho  bIdiii 
of  a  myoma.  Primary  union  of  the  sutured  wound  does  not  alwat 
follow.  According  to  Dietz,  who  coIlecte<l  forty-two  oases  of  eopn 
pubic  cystotomy  followed  by  suture  of  the  bladder,  pniunry  anioi 
tiK)k  place  in  twenty-seven  cases.  Bramann,  who  obtained  primar 
nnion  in  six  cases,  considers  it  of  importance  to  prevent  the  bladdo 
from  being  filled  too  soon  and  to  have  the  patient  maintain  a  bilf 
sitting  position  so  that  the  bla^lder  is  pressed  against  the  nnuphyw 
Kasnmowsky  thinks  that  the  mobility  of  tbe  bladder  is  the  chief  facMi 
in  the  so  frequent  failure  of  its  suture.  For  this  reason  he  fastvnstbi 
bladder  by  two  sutures  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  abdoniin^  mn* 
cloa;  the  |>atient  is  not  catheterized,  but  is  told  to  urinate  as  freqnentl; 
as  possible. 

The  outer  wound  should  remain  open,  or  at  most  a  few  antnree  i* 
serted  at  the  upper  angle,  but  otherwise  packed  with  iodoform  gBtie 
For  tbe  purpose  of  keeping  the  blaiJder  empty  a  permanent  w>fl-nibti> 
catheter  with  a  large  eye  is  inserted,  or  the  patient  is  catheteriEi 
frequently.  Antiseptic  irrigntions  of  the  bladder  arc  only  e 
when  there  is  a  cvstitia. 
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Tiondelenbar^  has  modified   of  late  tlie  usual   method  of  performing' 

ibic  eysUAomy.     In  place  of  the  longitudinal  incision  he  makes  a 

incision  aboTc  the  symphysis.     He  attaches  but  slight  importance 

ilidvnlioii  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  but  great  importance  to  elevation 

tbe  pelris.     For  securiiig  the  latter,  Trendelenburg  Itaa  devitied  a  most 

Ifnl  upfrating  table.      The  interior   of  the  bladder  is   illiiniinated  by 

electric  bladder  speculum.    The  bladder  is  not  sutured,  but  is 

lid  with  a  X-shaped  tube  for  from  one  to  two  we<!ks,  the  patient  lying 

kiinde.  first  on  the  right  and  then  on  the  left     It  is  not  necessary  for 

to  tie  on  bis  stomach.    Out  of  thirty-eight  cases  oi>erated  on,  seven 

til  in  consequence  of  the  operation.     I  have  been  operating  of  late 

■f  way  as  Trendelenburg. 

Sllftble  Cyvtotomy  was  devised   by  Langenbuch  on  the  basis  of  his 

investigations.     In  it  the  bladder  is  opened  between  the  lower 

llw  qtnphysis  and  the  rootof  the  penis.    Langenbuch  recommends 

"  incisioa— i.  e.,  an  incision  passing  down  from  the  middle  of  the 

_        mns  off  into  two  lateral  incisions  that  correspond  with  the  borders 

file pabie  arch.    After  division  of  ibe  suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis 

r  ia  drawn  forcibly  downward  and  the  subpubic  and  triangular  liga- 

i«  divided  by  small  cuts  close  to  the  bone.    Tbe  upper  anterior  at- 

lUuf  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis  to  tbe  triangular  ligament  are  freed 

DF  blunt  instrument,  and  their  connection  with  tlie  bone  left  uudia- 

Tlir  point  of  the  knife  must  not  jfenelmte  too  far  diuHng  the  division 

lliw  ligaments,  us  tbe  venous  plexus  covering  the  nuterior  wall  of  the 

be  prematurely  wounded.     After  division  of  the  subpubic  liga- 

Uteral  detacliment  of   tbe  triangular  ligament  the  knife  is  ex- 

ilortfae  periosteal  elevator,  which  must  also  he  handled  cautiously. 

thns  made  between  tlie  pubic  arch  and  the  tissue  detached  from 

•Iw  bone,  which  should  only  in  exceptional  cases  be  enlarged  by  incising 

lb>  Ihangnlnr  ligament  somewhal  to  the  outer  side  of  its  centre,  is  dilated 

fcy  "WWW  of  suitable  forceps  or  a  wooden  glove-opener  specially  made  for 

•W  pupme.     In  this  way  an  entrance  is  gained  to  the  anterior  and  lower 

"Vnt  of  thf  bladder,  which  is  from  four  to  five  centimetres  in  its  vertical 

*">*l«r.    After  the  venous  plexus  lying  in  front  of  the  anterior  and  lower 

T"rtiw  of  die  bladder  lins  l>een  bored  through  with  tlie  finger,  the  bladder  is 

Vfi  by  plunging  in  a  nurrow-bladed  knife  with  its  edge  upward.    To 

"•^itmor*  prominent,  tlw  bladder  should  be  previously  filled  with  fluid, 

'"i  llitn  pmcied  downward  twneHlli  the  puhic  arcb.    The  internal  orilice  of 

"•"Mhre  should  be  first  located  by  the  introduction  of  a  metallic  sound, 

«»4lhf  knif*-  ahnuld  Ui  inserted  one  centimetre  above  this.     Upon  drawiJig 

""  tbe  knifp  the  incision  is  prolonged   upward  in  the  me<Itan  line,  and 

■^mIuuhIv  dilated  willi  a  blunt  instrument.     It  is  iHissible  through  this  in- 

'*"»>  iti  pnlpute  the  entire  bladder,  especially  the  trigone  and  tbe  ureters, 

Luvenbucli  recommends  subpubic  cystotoniy  for  (1)  exploration  of  tbe 
™iW.  (Si  aitacounter  opening  for  drainage  in  suprapubic  cystotomy.  (!i)  for 
and  (*l  for  stones  that  can  be  broken  up  into  fragments.     Injury  in 
'^4»mI  vein  of  the  penis  does  not  cause  aiiy  interference  with  erection. 

W,  Koch  iKHMnmendsopi-ning  the  bladder  through  the  symphysis  with  re- 
■^wn  of  the  same  for  certain  cases  of  tumour  of  the  bladder,  hypertrophy  o( 
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Ttdniiiu  of  Lateral  Lithotomy. — Tlie  patient  lies  in  tbe  above- 
eM^Hbed  litboti^>n]y  pu^-itiuii,  the  rectum  is  tburougbly  emptietl,  tbe 

/perineal  region  shaved  and  diBinfeeted.  and  the  Lladdur 
partially  filled  witli  tbree-per-eent  boric  acid.  The  ojwra- 
tor  Htta  facing  the  perintenm.  A  grooved  staff  is  intro- 
duced into  tlie  urethra,  held  in  the  median  line  by  an 
a^iBtant  and  pressed  against  tbe  perinaeum,  so  that  it  can 
be  pltunly  felt  through  the  latter.  Tbe  scrotum  is  held 
np  by  an  a&tistaut.  The  ineision  through  tbe  skin  ex- 
tends laterally  from  the  center  of  the  rliapbe  between  tbe 
Dtina  and  posterior  insertion  uf  the  scrotum  to  a  point  mid- 
way between  the  tu- 

flL  ^t       ,^B3^^rf,  -jidg  transverse      perineal 

^^1  ^^^^J^^^^HMjm^m  muscles  are   divided 

incision,  and  tbe  su- 
jterficial  perineal  and 
tmwrenie  perineal  arteries  tied.    After  exposure  of  the  bulb  and  mem- 
)  orethni,  the  latter  is  opened  just  behind  the  bnlb,  so  tliat  the 
e  of  the  staff  comes 


ndtyol 


into  riew.  The  operator 
BOW  grasps  tbe  handle 
of  tbe  grooved  staff  and 
brings  it  np  finnly  against 
tbe  flvmphysis  in  order  to 
draw  it  as  far  away  as  pos- 
sible from  tbe  rectum,  and 
protetrt  tlie  latter  from  in- 
jurr  daiing  tlie  next  in- 
dnoti  tbrongb  the  pros- 
tstie  arethm.  Tbe  ojiern- 
lor  mty  bold  tlie  staff  in 
this  pontion  or  intrust  it 
to  lo  Bwiuitant.  In  the 
Utter  oue  be  then  divides 
tbe  proHtBtc  in  an  oblique 
diraetton  p«r«llel  to  the 
wotmd    with    a 
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either  with  the  finger  or  more  rarely  with  dilators — ^f  or  example,  cervix 
dilators  or  the  dilators  devised  by  Volkmann  and  Pajola,  which  are 
made  on  the  plan  of  glove-openers.  In  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate  it  is  often  necessary  to  incise  its  anterior  surface.  The  extrac- 
tion of  the  stone  and  the  after-treatment  are  the  same  as  described 
under  lateral  lithotomy.  The  great  advantage  of  median  over  lateral 
lithotomy  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  prostate  is  either 
not  cut  at  all  or  only  in  its  anterior  portion  when  hypertrophied.  Me- 
dian section  is  also  to  be  recommended  for  purposes  of  drainage,  with 
or  without  laparotomy,  in  injuries  of  the  bladder — for  example,  pene- 
trating gunshot  wounds.  ^ 

For  the  disadvantages  of  median  lithotomy  as  compared  with  supra- 
pubic cystotomy,  see  page  318. 

For  exposure  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  through  the  peri- 
nseum,  see  page  330. 

For  a  description  of  the  operations  for  stone  in  the  female,  see  §  253. 

Rectal  cystotomy,  or  opening  the  bladder  through  the  rectum,  and  vestib- 
ular cystotomy,  or  opening  it  in  the  female  through  the  vestibule,  have  been 
completely  abandoned.  The  same  is  true  of  Dupuytren^s  bilateral  lithotomy, 
in  which  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  large  stones  the  prostate  was  divided 
on  both  sides.  Vidal  divided  the  prostate  by  a  cruciform  incision  (quadri- 
lateral lithotomy).  All  of  these  obsolete  methods  are  merely  of  historic 
interest  Colpocystotomy,  or  opening  the  bladder  through  the  vagina,  is 
sometimes  useful  for  the  removal  of  tumours  and  stones  from  the  bladder. 

Mosetig-Moorhof  had  to  perform  rectal  cystotomy  in  a  case  of  so-called 
"Pfeif en- stein ''  ("  pipe-stone  "),  and  h©  thinks  that  it  should  be  used  in  these 
rare  cases.  By  pipe-stone  is  meant  a  rare  form  of  vesical  calculus  which  be- 
comes impacted  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  one  process  projecting 
into  the  prostatic  urethra.  In  Mosetig-Moorhof  s  case  the  pressure  of  the 
intravesical  portion  of  the  stone  had  caused  sloughing  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  bladder,  with  the  formation  of  a  recto-vesical  fistula. 

§  215.  Tomonrs  of  the  Bladder. — ^Neoplasms  of  the  bladder,  which 
of  late  have  been  minutely  described  by  Albarran,  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, rare,  and  are  more  common  in  men  than  in  women.  Papillomata 
are  the  most  frequent,  and  then  come  carcinomata  and  sarcomata. 
Stones  are  often  present  at  the  same  time. 

Of  the  benign  tumours  the  most  common  are  the  pedunculated 
mucous  polyps  and  fibromata,  the  latter  originating  in  the  submucosa. 
Among  other  tumours  I  mention  particularly  the  myxomata,  myomata, 
fibro-sarcomata,  and  sarcomata.  Fibromata  and  sarcomata,  especially 
when  they  originate  in  the  muscular  coat,  sometimes  contain  unstriped 
muscular  fibres,  and  tumours  of  the  trigone  striped  muscular  fibres  as 
well.     Klebs  and  others  have  described  a  "  tuberous  fibro-adenoma " 
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occurring  in  the  region  of  tlie  neck  of  the  bladder  which  probably 
originates  in  the  prostate.  Cysts  are  found  mainly  in  the  posterior 
wall  of  tlie  bladder,  and  especially  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the 
bladder  and  rectum.  Englisch  states  that  they  develop  from  remnants 
of  embryonic  structures — viz.,  the  Wolffian  body  and  Miiller's  duct — 
or  that  they  are  due  to  cystic  dilatation  of  the  seminal  vesicles  and  the 
sinus  prostaticus.  Dermoid  cysts  resulting  from  the  inclusion  of  cu- 
taneous genns  in  the  wall  of  the  bladder  are  very  rare  (^Bryant).  In  a 
case  reported  by  Martini  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  resembled 
the  outer  integument,  and  was  provided  with  hair  follicles  and  hairs 
{Trwhiasis  vesicae). 

The  most  common  neoplasm  of  the  bladder  is  the  papilloma  or 
villous  tumour,  which  is  similar  to  the  one  found  on  the  cervix  uteri. 
It  may  reach  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  or  a  good-sized  apple,  is  sometimes 
multiple,  and  is  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  region  of  the  fundus. 
The  very  soft  papillomata  tliat  bleed  easily  are  composed  of  line  vas- 
cular villi  covered  with  layers  of  epithelial  cells,  which  form  the  main 
part  of  the  stroma.  In  consequence  of  their  marked  tendency  to  bleed, 
they  may  give  rise  to  very  serious  haemorrhages.  Broken-down  and 
separated  portions  of  the  villi  are  sometimes  evacuated  with  tlie  urine. 
By  closing  the  orifices  of  the  ureters  they  may  give  rise  to  hydrone- 
phrosis, and,  by  obstructing  the  internal  urethral  orifice,  to  retention  of 
urine.  Papillomata  frequently  develop  into  careinomata,  especially  at 
their  base  (villous  carcinoma).  Every  papilloma  is  not,  however,  as 
many  think,  a  carcinoma  from  the  start. 

Primary  carcinoma  of  the  bladder,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration 
the  villous  carcinoma  just  described,  is  rare.  It  sometimes  appears  in 
the  form  of  hard  or  medullary  nodules,  and  sometimes  as  a  more  dif- 
fuse flat  infiltration  wliich  may  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  bladder. 
Ulceration  finally  takes  place,  as  a  rule.  The  rectum  and  vagina  are 
frequently  attacked  by  the  cancerous  growth.  Secondary  carcinoma 
of  the  bladder  is  more  common  than  the  primary,  and  is  due  usually  to 
the  extension  of  a  carcinoma  of  the  rectum,  prostate,  uterus,  or  vagina. 
Metastatic  nodules  are  only  rarely  found  in  the  bladder  wall. 

The  symptoms  of  carcinoma  of  the  bladder  consist  of  pain  and 
htemorrhages  (hgematuria),  especially  if  the  tumour  breaks  down. 
There  is  usually  a  cystitis,  and  the  evacuation  of  urine  may  be  more  or 
less  interfered  with  from  obstruction  of  the  internal  orifice  of  the  ure- 
thra. The  occurrence  of  hydronephrosis  from  closure  of  the  orifice  of 
a  ureter  has  alrt*ady  been  spoken  of.  Progressive  sloughing  of  the 
carcinoma  may  cause  perforation  of  the  bladder,  with  extravasation  of 
urine,  phlegmon,  rupture  into  the  rectum,  vagina,  etc. 
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IKagnods  and  Prognosis  of  Tnmonrs  of  the  Bladder.— The  diagnosis  of 
tumours  of  the  bladder  is  made  principally  by  the  use  of  the  cystoscope. 
Important  points  in  the  diagnosis  are  disturbances  in  urination,  changes  in 
the  urine,  ha^maturia,  cystitis,  and  pain.  In  suitable  cases  one  may  remove 
|K>rtions  of  the  tumour  with  a  lithotrite  for  purposes  of  microscopic  examina- 
tion. The  urine  should  be  examined  for  the  presence  of  pieces  of  tumour 
tissue,  especially  in  case  of  carcinoma.  Bimanual  examination  per  rectum 
.should  never  be  omitted.  In  the  female  one  can  palpate  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bladder  with  the  finger  after  dilating  the  urethra.  The  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  the  haemorrhages,  the  cystitis,  etc.,  usually  show  whether 
the  tumoiur  is  malignant  or  not 

The  prognosis  of  carciiiomata  and  the  broad-based  sarcomata  is  usually 
bad.     Pedunculated  benign  tumours  are  best  adapted  to  operative  treatment 

Treatment  of  Tnmonrs  of  the  Bladder. — The  operative  removal  of 
tumours  of  the  bladder  is,  generally  speaking,  easiest  in  women,  with 
whom  it  may  only  be  necessary  to  dilate  the  urethra  in  order  to  excise 
the  growth  (see  Surgery  of  the  Female  Urinary  Organs).  Tumours  of 
the  bladder  in  the  male  are  best  removed,  as  a  rule,  by  performing 
suprapubic  cystotomy.  Pedunculated  tumours  are  then  cut  away  with 
the  knife  or  scissors  after  tying  the  pedicle  with  catgut.  The  thermo- 
cautery, galvano-cautery,  and  galvano-caustic  loop  may  also  be  used 
in  suitable  cases.  After  removal  of  the  tumour  the  entire  wound  is 
fmcked,  or  the  wound  in  the  bladder  is  sutured  and  the  cutaneous  in- 
cision left  open,  and  for  the  next  eight  to  twelve  days  a  permanent 
soft-rubber  catheter  is  used.  Guyon,  Tuffier,  and  others  recommend 
suturing  l)oth  the  bladder  and  the  external  wound.  TuflSer  omits  even 
the  insertion  of  a  permanent  catheter,  which  is,  of  course,  only  possible 
in  case  of  sure  asepsis  of  the  interior  of  the  bladder.  Sessile  tumours, 
such  as  sarcomata  and  carcinomata,  may  be  removed  by  extirpation  or 
resection  of  the  bladder.  For  this  purpose  laparotomy  or  suprapubic 
cystotomy,  witli  possible  resection  of  the  symphysis,  is  performed,  or  a 
perineal  route  is  chosen.  The  latter  is  adapted  especially  to  tumours 
of  the  base  of  the  bladder.  Kocher  removed  a  carcinoma  of  the  blad- 
der after  first  performing  median  perineal  cystotomy,  and  obtained  a 
complete  cure.  Sonnenburg  resected  with  success  two  thirds  of  the 
bladder  for  carcinoma.  Antal  removed  a  carcinoma  in  a  man  sixty -one 
years  old  after  resection  of  the  apex  of  the  bladder,  the  peritonseum 
being  first  detached  and  pushed  back.  £ramann  operated  upon  two 
cases  in  the  following  way  with  good  success  :  1.  Longitudinal  incision 
in  the  linea  alba.  2.  Tlie  points  of  insertion  of  the  recti  muscles  chis- 
elled from  the  symphysis.  3.  The  bladder  opened.  4.  Removal  of 
the  tumour.  5.  Suture  of  the  bladder.  6.  Fixation  of  the  two  pieces 
of  bone  in  their  normal  place,  where  they  unite  again  firmly.    Niehans 
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recommends  ttie  following  method  of  osteoplastic  resection  of  tlie  ante- 
rior pelvic  wall  for  extraperitoneal  exposure  of  the  bladder  and  adjacent 
structares  :  1.  Cutaneous  incision  in  the  linea  alba  as  far  as  the  sjm- 
pliysis,  and  then  past  the  pouis  to  about  the  middle  of  the  ascending 
ramus  of  the  ischium.  2.  Subperiosteal  division  of  the  latter  in  the 
lower  anj^le  of  the  wound  and  of  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  os  pubis 
close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein.  3,  Separation  of  tbu 
eyiliphysia  and  turning  out  of  the  portion  of  the  bone  tlins  chiselled 
through.  After  completion  of  the  operation  on  the  bladder  or  iu 
vicinity,  or  some  days  later,  the  osteoplastic  flap  is  replaced  and  se- 
cured by  wire  sutures.  For  a  description  of  resection  and  extirpation 
of  the  bladder,  sec  page  331. 

Dittel  and  Zuekerkandl  have  devised  an  operation  for  exposure  of 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  for  the  purpose  of  removing  tumoiin 

of  the  base  of  the  blwl- 
der  and  the  prostate. 
The  patient  is  p!ace<l 
in  the  lithotomy  posi- 
tion, and  B  perineal 
flap  is  cut  in  the  way 
shown  in  Fig.  549.  1  n 
making  this  flap  the 
transverse  incision  is 
tliree  centimetres  from 
the  anus,  and  the  lat- 
eral incisions  pass 
backward  to  the  level 
of  the  anus  with  a 
slight  curve.  Aftfr 
division  of  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue  the  fibrous 
septum  of  the  perinteum  is  cut  through  by  directing  the  blade  of  the 
knife  forward,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectun.. 
"When  above  the  sphincter  ani  one  should  proceed  by  blunt  dissection, 
pushing  the  bulb  and  Cowper's  gland  forward  and  the  exposed  rectum 
backward.  The  posterior  border  of  the  prostate  is  now  seen  between 
the  portions  of  the  levator  ani  that  arise  from  the  pnhic  bone.  The 
rectum  is  then  «cparate<l  blnntly  from  the  base  of  the  bladder,  where- 
npon  the  prostate  is  pusheil  forward,  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  blad- 
der comes  hito  view  with  the  vas  deferens  and  seminal  vesicles.  If 
one  wishes  to  exiWise  still  more  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder 
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re  of  tho  pcwterinr  wall  of  the  Maildir  fcr  the 
noun  of  tlie  fundus  ntid  Ihe  prontute  (Utttel 
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extraperitoneally  the  rectum  is  drawn  firmly  backward,  which  puts  the 
peritonaeum  on  tlie  stretch  and  allows  the  latter  to  be  separated  from 
the  posterior  vesical  wall  and  pushed  upward. 

Pousson  collected  198  cases  of  operation  on  tumours  of  the  bladder,  in- 
cluding 126  men  and  72  women,  and  out  of  these  46  died,  141  recovered,  and 
in  11  the  result  is  unknown.  In  the  male  patients  the  tumours  were  removed 
partly  by  perineal  section  and  partly  by  suprapubic  cystotomy,  while  in  fe- 
males dilatation  of  the  ui^ethra  was  often  sufficient 


§  216.  Seaeotion  and  Extirpation  of  the  Bladder. — Eesection  or 
complete  extirpation  of  the  bladder,  which  was  first  performed  experi- 
mentally on  dogs  by  Poggi,  Tizzoni,  Schwarz,  and  others,  is  employed 
on  the  human  subject  for  malignant  tumours.  Depending  on  the  loca- 
tion of  the  tumour,  the  bladder  is  exposed  for  resection  either  by  lapa- 
rotomy, suprapubic  section,  with  or  without  chiselling  away  the  upper 
border  of  the  symjjhysis  or  by  perineal  section.  Attempts  to  get  a 
Btill  better  exposure  of  the  bladder  by  osteoplastic  resection  of  the 
symphysis  or  by  symphysiotomy  have  not  proved  very  successful. 
Suture  of  the  bladder  is  employed  mainly  after  suprapubic  cystotomy. 

Complete  extirpation  of  the  bladder  is  best  accomplished  through  a 
longitudinal  or  transverse  incision  above  the  symphysis,  and  the  ureters 
are  treated  in  different  ways.  Bardenheuer  recommends  an  extra- 
peritoneal transverse  incision  above  the  symphysis,  suturing  the 
ureters  into  the  rectum,  and,  if  possible,  preserving  a  piece  of  the 
bladder  to  be  transplanted  below.  Pawlick  reported  a  case  of  exten- 
sive recuri'ent  papilloma  of  the  IJadder  in  a  woman,  in  which  he  trans- 
planted both  ureters  into  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  then  extirpated  the 
bladder  and  performed  colpocleiaisj  thus  making  a  new  bladder  out  of 
the  urethra  and  vagina.  Kuster  used  the  following  method  in  the 
complete  extirpation  of  the  bladder  and  prostate :  The  patient  being 
placed  in  the  Trendelenburg  position,  the  bladder  is  exposed  above 
the  symphysis,  the  rim  of  the  pelvis  is  partly  chiselled  away,  and  the 
bladder  opened  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  its  interior.  The  incision 
in  the  bladder  is  then  closed  tight,  and  the  bladder  freed  by  blunt 
means  from  its  surroundings,  any  tear  in  the  peritonaeum  being  sutured 
at  once.  An  incision  is  now  made  in  the  median  line  of  the  perinseum, 
the  urethra  divided  transversely,  and  the  prostate  seized  and  freed  with 
the  fingers  and  scissors.  In  order  to  locate  the  ureters  exactly,  the  in- 
cision in  the  bladder  is  reopened.  The  ureters,  having  been  exposed, 
are  tied  off  loosely  with  a  silk  thread,  and  then  cut  away  in  an  oblique 
direction  from  in  front  backward  and  upward.  The  remaining  connec- 
tions of  the  bladder  are  now  freed  by  a  few  cuts  with  the  scissors. 
The  ureters  are  finally  sutured  into  the  rectum. 
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Sonnenburg  performed  complete  extirpation  of  the  bladder  for 
exstrophy  of  the  same,  and  puture<l  tlie  ends  of  the  ureters  into  the 
groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  penis. 

Bardenheuer  extirpated  with  success  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  of 
tlie  bladder  through  a  transverse  incision  above  the  symphysis.  The  bladder 
was  then  packed.  After  healing  took  place  the  patient  was  able  to  hold  his 
urine  for  two  hours  and  a  half. 

Novaro  was  successful  in  his  attempt  to  suture  the  ureters  into  the  rectum 
with  preservation  of  the  bladder.  The  dog  in  question  subsequently  passed 
all  his  urine  through  the  rectum,  and  w^as  perfectly  well.  Upon  killing  the 
dog  it  was  found  that  the  bladder  had  shrunk  to  a  round  body  the  size  of  a 
hazelnut.  In  the  human  subject  Kiister,  Giordano,  Trendelenburg,  and 
others  have  successfully  implanted  the  ureters  into  the  rectum,  and  Chaput 
and  others  into  the  large  intestine.  Kose  has  made  the  condition  of  patients 
bearable,  with  an  incurable  defect  between  the  bladder  and  vagina,  by  form- 
ing a  recto-vaginal  fistula  and  closing  the  vagina  (colpocleisis).  When  pos- 
sible, the  best  plan  after  extirpation  of  the  bladder  is  to  implant  the  ureters 
into  the  urethra  or  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Tizzoni  and  Poggi  formed  in  a  dog  after  complete  removal  of  the  bladder 
a  new  bladder  out  of  intestine.  A  loop  of  intestine  was  first  isolated,  and 
then  at  a  second  operation  its  lower  end  sutured  to  the  neck  of  the  extirpated 
bladder  and  the  ureters  implanted  above.  After  incontinence  at  the  outset, 
normal  evacuation  of  urine  followed.  Tizzoni  and  Poggi  have  also  tried  to 
substitute  intestine  for  the  bladder  at  one  operation,  but  only  one  dog  sur- 
vived more  than  eight  days. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

INJUBIE8   AND   DISEASES   OF   THE   URETHRA   AND   PENIS. 

Deformities  of  the  Urethra:  Epispadias. — Uypospadias. — Atresia  and  absence  of  the 
urethra. — Congenital  strictures  and  dilatations  of  the  urethra. — Double  urethra. — 
FistulflB. 

Injuries  of  the  Urethra :  Foreign  bodies. — Urinary  calculi. — Inflammation  (Urethritis). 
— Gonorrhoea. — Tumours. — Tuberculosis. — Strictures. — External  and  internal  ure- 
throtomy.— Urethral  fistula?. 

Congenital  and  Acquired  Deformities  of  the  Penis:  Absence  of  the  penis. — Double 
penis. — Rudimentary  development. — Fissure. — Congenital  fistulas  of  the  penis. — 
Phimosis  (congenital  and  acquired). — Paraphimosis. — Preputial  concretioi\s. 

Injuries  of  the  Penis:  Infiammations. — Balanitis  (balanoposthitis). — Herpes  praepu- 
tialis. — Phlegmon. — Gangrene  of  the  penis. — Soft  and  hard  chancre. — Tnmours. — 
Gummata. — Tuberculosis. — Elephantiasis. — Aneurisms. — Amputation  of  the  penis. 

§  217.  Deformities  of  the  TTrethra  and  Penia — The  most  common 
deformities  of  the  urethra  are  epispadias  and  hypospadias. 

Epispadias. — By  epispadias  we  mean  that  deformity  of  the  urethra 
or  penis  in  which  the  upper  wall  of  the  urethra  is  closed  only  in  part 
or  not  at  all,  but  forms  an  open  groove.  The  following  three  degrees 
of  epispadias  are  distinguished : 

1.  Epispadias  of  the  glans,  which  is  very  rare.  The  urethral  open- 
ing is  situated  behind  the  glans,  and  the  urethra  of  the  glans  runs  along 
the  upper  surface  of  the  latter  in  the  form  of  an  open  groove. 

2.  Epispadias  of  the  penis  in  which  the  urethral  opening  is  situated 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  just  in  front  of  the  symphysis.  A  broad, 
shallow  groove  is  seen  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  rudimentary  penis, 
which  extends  from  the  glans  to  the  symphysis.  The  symphysis  is 
either  normal  or  divided — i.  e.,  there  is  a  diastasis  of  the  same. 

3.  The  most  frequent  and  worst  form  of  epispadias  is  the  one  com- 
bined with  exstrophy  of  the  bladder.  The  urethral  groove  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  rudimentary  penis  continues  into  the  bladder,  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  is  wanting,  and  the  posterior  wall  bulges 
forward  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  tumour  above  the  symphysis  (Fig. 
550).  The  urine  exudes  continuously  from  both  ureteral  orifices. 
There  is  usually  a  double  inguinal  hernia  present  at  the  same  time. 
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The  symphyBiB  ib  open.  Epispadias  is  Bometimes  associated  with  other 
iiialformationB,  such  ae  urachal  fistula,  imperforate  anus,  absence  of 
tiie  proetat*,  abnonnitiea  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  etc. 

For  a  description  of  the  etiology  of  epispadias,  with  or  without  ex- 
strophy of  the  bladder,  see  page  284. 

The  functional  disturbances  are  most  marked  in  complete  epispadias 
with  exstrophy  of  the  bladder.  In  such  cases  there  is  incontinence  of 
urine,  witli  constant  wetting 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie 
genitals  and  the  clothing 
with  urine  that  escapes  in 
drops.  This  perpetual  wet- 
ting of  the  skin  predisposes 
to  eczema,  and  such  indi- 
viduals are  deprived  of  all 
pleasure  in  life.  This  in- 
continence is  easy  to  under- 
stand when  the  epispadias 
is  associated  with  exstrophy 
of  the  bladder,  for  here  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  bladder 
is  wanting  and  the  sphincter 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  are  open. 
The  prostate  is  bIbo  absent 
at  times.  If  the  bladder  ia 
normal,  the  symphysis  cloBed,  and  there  is  complete  epispadias  of  the 
penis,  the  proximal  portion  of  the  urethra  is  then  too  much  dilated, 
and  although  the  sphincter  may  be  present,  it  does  not  perform  its 
function  perfectly,  because  its  upper  circumference  is  not  entirely 
cloBed,  or  is  at  least  too  much  stretched.  Incontinence  ie  not  present 
in  the  rare  cases  of  glandular  epispadias,  and  this  may  be  true  excep- 
tionally in  complete  epispadias  of  the  penis  when  the  sphincter  and 
neck  of  the  bladder  are  normal.  Ereittion  of  the  ])enis  is  normal  in 
epispadias,  so  that  coitus  is  possible.  The  procreative  power  is  present, 
however,  only  in  the  rare  caries  of  glandular  epispadias,  but  usually  not 
in  complete  epispadias  of  the  penis,  because  during  coitus  tlie  semen 
esciipes  outside  the  vagina.  For  other  manifewtfltions  of  exstrophy  of 
the  hlinlder  see  page  ^2S:^. 

The  prognosis  of  epiBjMidiHs  line  been  improved  since  the  recent 
general  introduction  of  operative  treatment.  Tiie  chief  difficulty  con- 
sists— after  restoring  the  urethra — in   ovcrconung  the   incontineDce, 


o.  S.W.— EMtrnBhy  of  the  bladder  oomHiwii  with 
epiapuliaii ;  S,  mucous  nierabniiie  of  (he  poator'- 
bWderwBll;  V,  ureUra;  ZT,  Inguinal  hernia. 
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which  can  probably  be  done  most  surely  by  Trendelenburg's  new 
method.  One  sometimes  finds  that  the  patient — after  healing  has 
taken  place — can  hold  his  urine  for  from  one  to  two  hours.  If  incon- 
tinence persists  after  the  operation,  nothing  remains  except  to  close 
the  urethra  at  the  root  of  the  penis  by  pressure  with  a  pad  or  India- 
rubber  ring,  or  have  the  patient  carry  a  urinal. 

Treatment  of  Epispadias — There  are  various  methods  for  the  opera- 
tive treatment  of  epispadias,  of  which  Thiersch's  seems  to  me  the  best. 
One  can  also  adapt  Duplay's  operation  for  hypospadias  to  this  condi- 
tion (see  page  340).  We  shall  take  up  in  detail  only  Thiersch's  opera- 
tion, which  suffices  for  all  cases.  For  a  description  of  the  other 
metliods  the  reader  is  referred  to  Kaufmann's  work  (Deutsche  Chirur- 
gie,  Liefernng  50,  a).  Thiersch's  operation  for  complete  epispadias 
consists  of  five  steps  : 

1.  Formation  of  a  perineal  fistula  in  order  to  keep  the  urine  away 
from  the  field  of  operation.  A  male  sound  or  the  left  forefinger  is 
passed  into  the  bladder,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  pressed  against  the 
rhaphe  of  the  perinseum,  and  an  incision  made  in  the  latter  in  front  of 
the  anus.  The  wound  is  kept  open  by  inserting  a  metallic  or  rubber 
tube,  so  that  a  fistula  is  formed. 

2.  The  operation  itself  begins  with  the  formation  of  the  glandular 
urethra.  Two  longitudinal  incisions  are  made,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  groove  on  the 

b  c 


Fio.  651. — Thiench*B  operatioii  for  epinpodiiis:  Restoration  of 

the  glandular  urethra. 


glans,  which  converge 
somewhat  as  they  go 
deeper  (Fig.  551).  The 
surface  of  the  glans  to 
the  outer  sides  of  the 
longitudinal  incisions 
is  freshened  by  the 
removal  of  narrow  strips  (Fig.  551,  a  2),  and  both  lateral  portions  (Fig. 
551,  b  3)  are  then  drawn  over  the  middle  portion  (Fig.  551,  h  2),  which 
contains  the  groove  of  the  urethra,  and  the  freshened  surfaces  of  both 
lateral  flaps  are  sutured  together  over  the  groove.  The  result  on  cross- 
section  is  shown  in  Fig.  551,  c. 

3.  The  third  step  consists  in  transforming  the  groove  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  penis  into  a  closed  canal.  The  incision  I  is  first  made 
close  to  the  groove  (on  the  right  side  of  the  patient),  and  then  the  in- 
cision II  on  the  left  side  about  one  centimetre  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
groove.  A  transverse  incision  is  made  at  both  ends  of  the  longitudinal 
incisions.  Both  rectangular  flaps  are  dissected  up  from  the  subjacent 
tissue,  and  should  be  as  thick  as  possible.     The  flap  marked  II  (left 
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side  of  patient)  U  turned  over  tlie  groove  on  the  penis  so  that  its  epi- 
dermic snrfaco  is  directed  toward  the  groove  and  its  woand  surface 

outward.  Flap  I  i* 
then  placed  upon  flap 
II,  and  secured  in  the 


Pio.  6Sa.— Thiorech'a  opera- 
tion for  opU[itidiiu :  Kcato- 
ratiun  or  tlm  penile  urclhra. 


Fio.  M3. — TLicrach'*  opera- 
tion for  epispmUm :  Bcalo- 
ratlon  or  the  ponilr  urethnt. 


PiQ.  B64.— Thiencb'i  opeit^ 
tioBrorepUpadu*:  Clunure 
of  the  nlit  twtweea  the  g:lua- 
<liiUr  *nd  peuUo  nretbn. 


following  way :  Three  or  fonr  fine  silk  enturee  are  paased  tlirough  t!ic 
free  border  of  flap  II,  both  ends  of  which  are  threaded  into  needles. 
Both  needles  of  each  thread  are  passed  through  flap  I,  which  is  laid 
over  flap  II,  the  threads 
tied,  and  both  flaps  fas- 
tened together  in  this 
way.  The  free  bonier 
of  flap  I  ie  then  se- 
cured with  iutermpted 
sutures  (Fig.  553,  /*). 
Fig.  553  shows  the  re- 
sult that  follows. 

4.   In    the    fourth 

step  the  penile  portion 

of  the  new  urethra  is 

joined  to  the  glandular 

urethra  by  slipping  the 

glana  through  a  slit  in 

tlie  broad  foreskin  on 

the   under  surface   of 

the  penis.     The  «pa<w  between  the  glandular  and  penile  nretlira  is  firrt 

freshened,  and  then  tlic  prepuce,  which  lias  l>een  slit  open,  is  drawn 

over  the  glann  anil  secured  with  interrupted  sutures  (Fig,  ,554,  a). 

5.  The  fifth  step  aims  at  closing  the  funnel-shaped  depression  be- 
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hind  the  new  penile  urethra  with  doubled  flaps  from  the  adjacent  skin 
of  the  abdominal  wall  (Fig.  555,  a  and  b).  The  cutaneous  flap  I  (from 
the  left  side  of  the  patient)  is  first  formed,  which  has  the  shape  of  a 
triangle  with  equal  sides.  This  cutaneous  flap  is  turned  downward  with 
its  skin  surface  inward  in  such  a  way  that  its  free  upper  border  can  be 
united  to  the  freshened  upper  edge  of  the  new  covering  of  the  penis 
(Fig.  556,  a  I).  A  long  quadrangular  flap,  II,  with  its  pedicle  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  right  inguinal  canal,  is  then  placed  upon  the  wound 
surface  of  the  cutaneous  flap,  I.  Flap  II  is  sutured  over  flap  I  in  the 
way  shown  in  Fig.  555,  b.  The  resulting  defect  is  covered  at  once 
with  skin.grafts. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  incontinence  that  exists  in  epispadias  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  narrow  the  funnel-shaped  channel  leading  from  the 
bladder  in  the  way  devised  by  Trendelenburg.  This  is  done  either  as 
a  preliminary  operation  or  at  the  same  time  that  the  new  urethra  is 
formed,  and  consists  in  dividing  the  upper  wall  of  the  funnel-shaped 
channel  and  the  urethra  in  the  median  line  toward  the  symphysis,  and 
uniting  the  divided  portions  with  Lembert  sutures  so  that  the  abnor- 
mally wide  urethra  is  considerably  narrowed  up  to  the  vicinity  of  its 
internal  orifice.  Trendelenburg's  patient  was  able  to  hold  his  urine 
for  from  two  to  three  hours. 

The  last  step  in  the  operation  consists  in  closure  of  the  perineal 
fistula,  which  usually  takes  place  spontaneously.  The  length  of  time 
required  for  the  treatment  is  from  three  to  four  months. 

Rosenberger  cured  an  epispadias  in  a  child  two  and  a  half  years  old  in 
the  following  way :  The  dorsum  of  the  penis  was  first  freshened  to  a  width 
of  half  a  centimetre  on  both  sides  of  the  groove  from  the  glans  to  the  skin  of 
the  abdomen.  Two  corresponding  parallel  strips  of  skin  were  then  excised 
from  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  penis  was  sutured  to  the  abdominal 
wall  in  such  a  way  that  the  freshened  borders  of  the  penis  covered  the  jmral- 
lel  wound  surfaces  on  the  abdomen.  The  penis  healed  in  place  by  primary 
union,  and  the  groove  on  its  dorsum  became  a  canal.  The  penis  was  subse- 
quently dissected  from  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  wound  surface  on  its 
dorsum  covered  with  a  flap  iroja  the  abdomen. 

If  the  epispadias  is  complicated  by  exstrophy  of  the  bladder,  which 
is  often  the  case,  this  should  be  treated  as  soon  as  the  epispadias  has 
been  cured. 

Hypospadias — In  hypospadias  the  urine  is  evacuated  through  an 
opening  on  the  under  surface  of  the  penis.  It  is  the  most  common 
deformity  of  the  male  urethra.  Kennes,  Kaufmann,  and  others  esti- 
mate one  case  of  hypospadias  for  every  three  hundred  individuals. 
As  in  epispadias,  different  degrees  of  the  deformity  can  be  distin- 
guished. 
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1.  The  mildest  form  is  the  glandular  hypospadias,  in  which  the 
urethral  opening  is  found  where  the  frenum  is  situated  under  normal 
conditions.  The  thick  portion  of  the  prepuce  is  situated  not  upon  the 
under  surface  of  the  penis  but  upon  its  dorsum.  There  are  sometimes 
two  or  three  or  even  more  urethral  openibgs  present.  There  is  usually 
a  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  glans  which  extends  posteriorly 
from  the  site  of  the  normal  meatus  to  the  hypospadic  opening.  In 
some  cases  the  urethra  of  the  glans  is  entirely  absent,  so  that  one  can 
find  neither  a  groove  on  its  under  surface  nor  any  sign  of  an  external 
urethral  opening  in  the  otherwise  normal  glans.  The  penis  is  in  other 
respects  not  changed  in  glandular  hypospadias  in  children,  while  in 
adults  the  glans  is  not  infrequently  deflected  to  one  side.  In  rare  cases 
the  penis  is  adherent  to  the  scrotum. 

2.  The  second  degree  of  hypospadias  is  the  penile  form,  in  which 
the  urethral  opening  is  situated  at  any  other  point  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  penis  as  far  back  as  the  peno-sCrotal  junction.  The  portion 
of  the  urethra  situated  in  front  of  the  urethral  opening  is  usually  vis- 
ible in  the  form  of  a  shallow  groove  extending  to  the  end  of  the 
glans.  This  groove  is  sometimes  absent  or  the  glandular  urethra  is 
present  in  the  form  of  a  closed  canal,  which  either  ends  blindly  be- 
hind or  the  meatus  is  closed  at  the  tip  of  the  glans.  The  scrotum  is 
usually  divided  into  two  distinct  halves  by  a  fissure  that  has  a  cica- 
tricial appearance.  The  penis  is  generally  smaller  than  normal  and 
during  an  erection  curves  downward  or  toward  the  side.  It  is  not 
infrequently  adherent  to  the  scrotum,  but  to  a  less  degree  than  in 
glandular  hypospadias. 

3.  In  the  third  degree  of  hypospadia^,  which  is  the  rarest,  the  scro- 
tum is  divided  by  a  deep  fissure  into  two  distinct  halves,  with  the 
urethral  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  about  four  to  five  centi- 
metres from  the  anus.  The  portion  of  urethra  situated  in  front  of 
this  is  either  completely  absent  or  forms  a  shallow  groove  or  a  canal 
closed  in  front  or  behind.  The  penis  is  usually  only  rudimentary,  is 
curved  downward,  and  fixed  so  that  at  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  sex  of  the  individual.  Male  patients  are  particularly  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  females  when  the  testes  are  in  the  inguinal  canal 
and  the  two  halves  of  the  scrotum  are  taken  for  the  labia  majora.  A 
few  years  ago  a  patient  who  was  thought  to  be  a  woman  with  a  re- 
markable growth  of  beard,  and  had  been  happily  married  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  was  admitted  to  the  Leipsic  clinic  for  some  other 
disease.  Examination  of  the  genitals  showed  that  the  patient  was 
really  a  man  with  perineal  hypospadias.  In  consequence  of  coitus,  the 
groove  between  the  two  scrotal  halves   had  become  deepened.    In 
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order  not  to  disturb  the  conjugal  happinesB  of  the  couple  the  patient 
was  not  told  of  his  real  sex. 

As  far  as  the  origin  of  hypospadias  is  concerned,  similar  conditions  are 
present  as  in  epispadias  (see  page  284).  According  to  Reichel,  the  different 
varieties  of  hyxK)spadias  are  the  result  purely  of  arrested  development,  and 
tlie  farther  posteriorly  tlie  urethra  opens,  the  earlier  the  hypospadias  has  de- 
veloped. Perineal  hypospadias  develops  at  about  the  sixth  to  the  seventh 
week,  and  glandular  hypospadias  at  the  end  of  the  thii*d  or  beginning  of  the 
fourth  month  of  foetal  life. 

The  functional  disturbances  in  hypospadias  consist,  first  of  all,  of 
difficulties  in  evacuation  of  the  urine  when  the  urethral  opening  is  too 
small.  Incontinence  is  sometimes  present,  so  that  the  urine  escapes  in 
drops  from  the  urethra,  especially  in  perineal  hypospadias.  Sexual  in- 
tercourse is  impossible  in  case  the  penis  is  extensively  adherent  to  the 
scrotum,  is  abnormally  curved  on  itself,  as  well  as  in  perineal  hypo- 
spadias. In  case  the  penis  is  otherwise  normal  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  sterility  depends  upon  whether  the  urethral  opening  lies  dur- 
ing coitus  within  the  vagina,  so  that  the  semen  can  enter  the  latter. 
The  farther  forward  the  urethral  orifice  is  situated,  the  more  likely 
is  the  individual  in  question  to  be  capable  of  procreation.  Certain 
travellers  have  reported  that  in  Australia  there  is  a  sort  of  castration 
practised  which  consists  in  producing  hypospadias  artificially  by  slit- 
ting open  the  whole  length  of  the  urethra  along  the  lower  6urfac*e  of 
the  penis.  Bj  inserting  a  foreign  body  they  prevent  reunion  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound.  As  in  epispadias,  cases  of  hypospadias  have  been 
observed  which  had  apparently  healed  during  intra-uterine  life.  The 
prognosis  of  hypospadias  depends  upon  the  degree  of  the  deformity. 
In  the  more  marked  cases  a  number  of  operations  are  necessary,  as  in 
epispadias. 

Treatment  of  Hypoepadia& — The  treatment  of  hypospadias  varies, 
of  course,  with  the  variety  of  the  same.  We  shall  consider  first  penile 
and  perineal  hypospadias,  where  in  place  of  the  penile  urethra  there  is 
a  shallow  groove  and  the  urethral  opening  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
(leno-serotal  junction.  The  treatment  of  other  abnormities  will  be 
taken  up  more  in  detail  later  on.  The  absent  portion  of  the  urethra 
in  front  of  the  urethral  opening  is  restored  on  the  same  principle  as  in 
epispadias.  Thiersch's  operation  for  epispadias  is  to  be  chiefly  recom- 
mended here.  Duplay's  method  is  also  very  serviceable,  and  consists 
of  three  stages :  1.  Detachment  of  the  i)enis  from  the  scrotum  and 
restoration  of  the  glandular  urethra.  2.  Formation  of  a  new  urethral 
canal  from  the  corona  glandis  to  the  hypospadic  opening.  3.  Closure 
of  the  slit  between  the  hypospadic  opening  and  the  new  urethra.    Du- 
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play  performs  the  first  step  in  sboat  the  fonrth  ye&r,  the  second  in  the 
fifth  to  the  sixth,  and  the  third  at  the  age  of  puberty,  as  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  neceasaiy. 

The  penis  is  detached  by  means  of  a  transverse  incbion  midway 
between  the  glans  and  the  bypoepadic  opening,  the  penis  being  ptdled 
upward  and  pnt  on  the  stretch.  A  rhomboid-shaped  wound  resultfi 
after  straightening  the  penis,  which  is  covered  with  skin-grafts,  at 
suture  of  the  wound  longitudinally  is  usually  unsuccessful.     Duplay 
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combines  detachment  of  the  penis  with  restoration  of  the  glandular 
urethra,  wliich  he  accompliahea,  in  case  of  a  deep  groove,  by  freshen- 
ing the  edges  of  the  same  and  suturing  them  over  a  catheter. 

Duplay  forms  the  new  penile  urethra  as  follows :  A  longitudinal 
incision  is  made  on  each  side  of  the  under  surface  of  the  penis  a  few 
millimetres  from  tlie  median  line,  and  at  both  ends  of  these  a  trans- 
verse incision  externally  (Fig.  5.5fi,  A,  ai,  a\  h').  Tiie  inner  edge  of 
each  longitudinal  incision  is  dissected  up  slightly,  while  the  external 
edge  is  dissected  freely  so  as  to  make  a  broad  flap.  These  flaps  are 
tlien  united  over  a  catheter  by  quilled  sutures  of  silver  wire  inserted 
half  a  centimetre  apart  and  lield  with  perforated  shot  (Fig.  556,  B). 
The  edges  nf  the  skin  itre  united,  in  addition,  with  interrupted  sutures. 

Closure  of  the  hypospadic  opening — or,  in  other  words,  onion  of 
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the  new  urethral  canal  with  the  one  already  existing — is  accomplished 
by  making  broad  freshened  surfaces  and  uniting  them  by  exact  suture. 
Duplay  covers  the  space  between  the  glandular  urethra  and  the  newly 
fonned  urethra  by  the  same  method  that  Thiersch  employs  for  epi- 
spadias— ^i.  e.,  he  makes  use  of  the  prepuce,  separating  both  layers  in 
order  to  obtain  a  broader  surface. 

Wood's  method  should  also  be  mentioned.  He  draws  the  glans 
through  a  buttonhole  in  the  prepuce  just  as  Thiersch  does  for  epispa- 
dias. He  then  uses  the  skin  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  penis  and  the 
scrotum  to  make  an  oblong  flap  with  its  base  anterior,  which  is  turned 
forward  so  that  the  skin  surface  is  directed  toward  the  urethral  groove. 
The  anterior  border  of  the  flap  is  sutured  to  the  cut  edge  of  the  pre- 
puce, and  its  lateral  borders  with  the  freshened  lateral  portions  of  the 
urethral  groove. 

One  can  also  use  a  modification  of  Rosenberger's  operation  for  epi- 
spa^lias — i.  e.,  the  penis  is  freshened  on  both  sides  of  the  urethral  groove 
and  two  corresponding  strips  of  skin  are  removed  from  the  scrotum, 
whereupon  the  penis  is  sutured  to  the  scrotum.  Six  or  eight  weeks 
later  the  penis  is  dissected  from  the  scrotum,  the  under  surface  of  the 
former  covered  with  skin,  and  the  defect  in  the  scrotum  closed. 

Other  Definrmitiet  of  the  ITrethra  and  Penia— In  very  rare  cases  absence 
or  complete  obliteration  of  the  urethra  occurs.  The  penis  may  likewise  be 
wanting,  so  that  very  marked  disturbances  of  development  may  be  present 
Kaufmann  collected  from  literature  eight  cases  of  complete  absence  of  the 
urethra.  Of  these,  only  one  foetus  had  died  from  retention  of  urine,  and  in 
the  other  cases  the  urine  had  escaped  either  by  reopening  the  urachus  at  the 
umbilicus  or  by  rupturing  into  the  rectum.  Four  cases  were  successfully 
treated  by  operation  (see  page  342). 

Partial  occlusion  of  the  urethra  is  more  common.  In  the  mildest  cases 
there  is  only  membranous  closure  of  the  external  meatus.  In  other  cases 
the  entire  glandular  urethra  is  impermeable  (imperforatio  glandis),  or  there 
is  an  occlusion  varying  in  extent  at  some  one  point  in  the  urethra.  Atresia 
of  the  glandular  urethra  and  more  or  less  of  the  pars  spongiosa  are  the  most 
common.  Occlusion  of  the  internal  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  very  rare,  Kauf- 
mann mentioning  but  tliree  cases. 

In  all  cases  of  congenital  occlusion  of  the  urethra  retention  of  urine  re- 
sults, with  dilatation  of  the  portion  of  the  urinary  apparatus  situated  behind 
it — i.  e.,  the  urethra,  bladder,  ureters,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  foetus 
may  die  in  from  seven  to  eight  months  in  consequence  of  the  retention,  or 
earlier  if  the  atresia  lies  nearer  the  bladder.  The  bladder  may  be  so  dis- 
tended that  it  offers  a  hindrance  to  birth.  The  urachus  may  open  in  conse- 
quence of  the  retention,  tlie  urine  escapes  through  the  umbilicus,  and  the 
children  are  born  with  a  urachal  fistula.  The  bladder  may  also  rupture  into 
the  rectum  or  through  the  abdominal  wall,  giving  rise  to  exstrophy.  Most 
frequently,  however,  the  urethra  itself  ruptures  in  case  of  closure  of  its  distal 
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portion,  causing  hypospadias,  or,  more  rarely,  epispadias,  with  or  without 
exstrophy  of  tlie  bladder.  One  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of 
occlusion  of  the  urethra  in  infants,  so  that  it  may  be  remedied  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

The  treatment  of  occlusion  of  the  urethra  is  simplest  in  membranous 
closure  of  the  external  meatus.  One  can  often  in  such  a  case  break  through 
the  membrane  with  the  end  of  a  probe  or  puncture  it  with  a  fine-pointed 
knife,  and  in  this  way  secure  at  once  an  outlet  for  the  urine.  Closure  of  the 
internal  orifice  of  the  urethra  has  also  been  remedied  by  introducing  a 
catheter,  which  easily  broke  through  the  adhesion. 

In  case  of  occlusion  or  absence  of  the  glandular  urethra,  a  small  tixx^ar  or 
hollow  needle  is  stuck  through  from  the  tip  of  the  glans  in  the  probable  di- 
rection of  the  anterior  end  of  the  urethra,  and  the  newly  formed  canal  is 
kept  open  by  inserting  a  metallic  tube  or  laminaria  stick  (Voillemier).  1 
cured  two  cases  of  imperforatio  glandis  in  this  way. 

Other  occlusions  of  the  urethra  at  any  one  place  are  treated  as  follows : 
A  catheter  or  pn)be  is  introduced  down  to  the  occluded  point  and  a  care- 
ful attempt  is  made  to  bore  through  it.  Ebert,  Rose,  and  others  push  a  small 
trocar  into  the  bladder  through  the  occluded  part  of  the  urethra  and  in  a  di- 
rection corresponding  to  its  course.  This  method  is  not  reliable,  and  hence 
not  to  be  recommended.  For  extensive  atresiae  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
urethra  Kaufmann  recommends  exposure  of  the  latter  by  an  incision  in  the 
perinscutn  and  opening  the  urethra  at  a  point  depending  on  the  situation  of 
the  occlusion.  Through  this  opening  one  can  make  a  passage  proximally 
toward  the  bladder  or  distally  toward  the  glans.  The  same  procedure  should 
be  used  for  complete  absence  or  occlusion  of  the  urethra  with  the  penis 
present. 

If  there  is  urgent  need  of  overcoming  the  retention,  one  should  puncture 
the  bladder  above  the  symphysis  and  then  later  attempt  to  remedy  the  ob- 
struction in  the  urethra. 

Congenital  Strictures  of  the  ITrethra,— Stenosis  of  the  external  meatus 
with  a  corresponding  difficulty  in  urination  is  comparatively  common.  This 
can  be  easily  remedied  by  incising  the  meatus  toward  the  frenum  and  sutur- 
ing the  edges  of  the  glans  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra.  In  the 
more  marked  cases  one  may  dissect  up  the  urethral  mucous  membrane  and 
then  suture  it  to  the  skin. 

The  congenital  strictures  tliat  are  found  in  different  portions  of  the  ure- 
thra usually  have  tlie  form  of  valves  or  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
occur  most  frequently  in  the  fossa  navieuUris  as  a  remnant  of  the  foetal  sep- 
tum between  tlie  glandular  and  penile  urethra  and  in  the  prostatic  portion. 
Ck>ngenital  annular  strictures  are  very  rare. 

But  little  is  known  of  tlie  treatment  of  congenital  strictures  of  the  ure- 
thra. They  have  been  successfully  treated  by  the  insertion  of  laminaria  or 
bougies  or  by  the  introduction  of  sounds.  Operative  procedures,  such  as  an 
external  or  internal  incision  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  a  valvular  or  an- 
nular stricture,  are  but  very  seldom  necessary. 

Congenital  Diveiticnla  of  the  TTrethra.— Dilatations  of  the  inferior  wall  of 
the  urethra  (K*cur  in  the  form  of  diverticula,  which  usually  begin  behind  the 
glans  and  may  extend  to  the  peno-scrotal  junction.    A  characteristic  case 
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observed  by  Laugier  is  shown  in  Figs.  567  and  558.    When  empty,  these  di- 
verticula form  saclike  dilatations  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  penis,  while 


Fio.  56e.— Direrticutum  (Z)i)of  tli 


during  urination  thej  become  more  or  less  distended  to  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
or  hen's  egg  (Fig.  558).  Extreme  phimosis  can  in  the  same  way  cause  the 
urine  during  urination  to  collect  between  the  glans  and  prepuce.  Accord- 
ing to  Kaufmann,  diverticula  are  mainly  the  result  of  fcelal  retention  of 
urine  due  to  disturbances  in  the  union  of  the 
glandular  and  penile  urethra  The  membrane 
at  the  junction  of  the  glandular  and  penile 
urethra  probably  persists  for  an  abnormally 
long  time,  tlie  retention  of  urine  causes  a  sac- 
cular dilatation  of  the  lower  wall  of  the  ure- 
thra, the  obstruction  is  at  last  overcome,  and 
as  a  remnant  of  the  septum  one  may  find  the 
tongue-shaped  processes  described  by  Hueter 
(Fig.  559).  The  latter  are  not  tlie  real  cause  of 
the  deformity,  but  they  tend  to  increase  the  saccular  dilatation  of  the  lower 
wall  of  the  urethra  by  interfering  with  evacuation  of  the  urine  through  val- 
vular closure  of  the  urethra. 

Treatment  of  Bivertioala  of  th«  Urethra,— The  following  method  has  been 
used  in  the  cases  thus  far  observed,  and  with  good  success :  A  catheter  is  in- 
troduced, the  whole  length  of  the  diverticulum  is  divided  upon  it,  and  any 
valves  that  are  present  excised.  Enough  skin  and  mucous  membrane  are 
cut  away  to  make  the  urethra  about  the  normal  size.  One  should  not  re- 
move too  much  skin,  as  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  broad  wound  surfaces,  which 
are  united  by  exact  suture.  The  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  united 
with  a  continuous  catgut  suture,  and  the  cutaneous  wound  is  closed  with 
lead-plate  sutures  and  continuous  catgut  A  soft-rubber  permanent  catheter 
is  introduced  into  the  urethra, 

Donble  Urethra, — A  double  urethra  within  the  penis  has,  according  to 
Kaufmann,  never  been  reported  from  a  reliable  source.    The  cases  that  have 
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been  described  as  such  have  been  examined  only  imperfectly.  Englisch  has 
of  late  made  a  study  of  the  cases  of  double  urethra,  congenital  fistula  of  the 
penis,  and  abnormal  canals  which  communicate  at  one  end  with  the  urethra. 
He  has  found  three  or  four  cases  of  double  urethra  leading  into  the  bladder 
with  a  double  penis.  One  sometimes  finds  besides  the  normal  urethra  a 
second  canal  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  which  extends  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  symphysis.  Luschka  explains  this  as  the  excretory  duct  of  an  abnor- 
mally situated  lobe  of  the  prostate,  and  Klebs  as  a  healed  epispadias.  Of 
other  anomalies  wliich  have  been  erroneously  regarded  as  a  double  urethra, 
Englisch  mentions  the  canals  which  run  parallel  to  the  urethra  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  only  a  thin  layer  of  tissue.  This  anomaly  is  regarded  by 
Englisch  as  an  abnormally  dilated  lacuna  MorgagnL 

§  218.  I^Jnriet  of  the  Urethra. — Injuries  of  the  urethra  include 
contusions,  ruptures,  incised  wounds,  lacerated  wounds,  punctured 
wounds,  and  gunshot  wounds.  Contusions  occur  most  frequently  in 
the  bulbous  and  membranous  portions  when  the  penis  or  urethra 
is  pressed  by  external  violence  against  the  lower  border  of  the  pubic 
arch.  This  accident  may  result  from  falling  astride  a  picket,  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  or  an  iron  bar,  or  from  striking  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle  when  riding,  or  from  a  blow,  a  kick,  from  being  run 
over,  etc.  In  the  worst  cases  the  penis  is  completely  crushed.  The 
skin  is  usually  intact  in  contusions  when  the  injury  is  not  caused  by 
a  sharp-edged  or  pointed  object.  With  a  view  to  the  extent  of  the 
extravasation  of  urine,  it  is  of  importance  in  subcutaneous  ruptures  of 

the  urethra  whether  or  not 
the  deep  perineal  fascia  is 
torn.  Among  injuries  to 
vessels,  rupture  of  the  ar- 
tery of  the  bulb  may  occur. 
Contusion  of  the  perineal 
region  is  frequently  compli- 
cated by  splintering  or  com- 
plete fracture  of  the  pubic 
arch. 

Contused  and  lacerated 
wounds  of  the  urethra  may  also  take  place  from  within,  being  due,  for 
example,  to  foreign  bodies  or  small  pointed  or  angular  calculi  that  have 
entered  the  urethra  with  the  stream  of  urine.  Lacerated  wounds  also 
include  the  so-called  false  passages  which  are  caused  by  the  careless 
introduction  of  catheters  and  bougies  in  case  of  stricture  of  the  urethra. 
In  this  latter  class  of  injury  the  mucous  membrane  is  either  injured 
only  slightly,  or  there  is  a  long  wound  channel  in  the  surrounding  con- 
nective tissue  or  in  the  prostate,  running  into  the  bladder  or  into  the 
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rectum.  Rupture  of  the  urethra  may  also  be  caused  bj  a  fracture  of 
the  pelvis.  Voillemier  saw  complete  rupture  of  the  bulb  from  forcible 
depression  of  the  erect  penis,  with  a  fatal  result  on  the  twelfth  day  due 
to  extravasation  of  urine,  gangrene,  and  sepsis. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  penis  and  urethra  are,  generally  speaking, 
rare,  and  are  usually  complicated  by  serious  injuries  of  adjacent  organs. 

Incised  and  punctured  wounds  are  also  very  rare,  and  are  the  result 
usually  of  self -mutilation  or  criminal  assault.  Incised  wounds  of  the 
urethra  are  most  commonly  caused  by  operative  procedures. 

The  symptoms  of  a  recent  injury  of  the  urethra  consist  mainly  in 
a  corresponding  haemorrhage,  varying  in  amount  between  a  few  drops 
of  blood  causing  a  small  clot  to  be  expelled  from  the  urethra,  or  a 
serious  haemorrhage  that  may  persist  for  several  days.  It  is  of  prime 
importance  whether  or  not  the  evacuation  of  urine  is  prevented  by  the 
injury  to  the  urethra.  Retention  of  urine  is  present  in  about  three 
fourths  of  all  cases  of  rupture  of  the  urethra,  and  is  caused  by  separation 
of  the  ends  of  the  urethra  in  complete  division  of  the  same,  by  blood 
clots  within  the  urethra,  by  the  pressure  of  a  periurethral  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  upon  the  urethra,  etc.  Urination  is  often  not  interfered 
with  immediately  after  the  injury,  and  retention  does  not  show  itself 
until  the  next  day,  .or  even  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Swelling  takes 
place  mainly  after  contusion  of  the  perineal  region,  but  it  also  occurs 
after  injuries  of  the  pendulous  urethra.  An  enormous  swelling  is  some- 
times found  in  the  perinaeum  between  the  scrotum  and  rectum,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  very  extensive  extravasation  of  blood. 

The  further  course  of  an  injury  to  the  urethra  is  most  favourable 
in  the  case  of  a  simple  contusion  without  rupture  of  the  urethra, 
which  heals  without  causing  any  disturbances,  just  like  any  other  sub- 
cutaneous contusion. 

The  outcome  is  very  different  when  the  urethra  is  ruptured,  and 
particularly  when  it  is  completely  divided.  In  such  cases  extrava- 
sation of  urine  is  particularly  to  be  feared,  especially  when  the  skin  is 
intact,  while  with  an  open  wound  the  urine  can  escape  more  easily. 
In  large,  open,  incised  wounds  of  the  urethra,  therefore,  extravasation 
of  urine  does  not  usually  take  place.  If,  however,  the  escape  of  urine 
through  the  wound  in  the  urethra  and  through  the  urethra  itself  is 
prevented,  extravasation  then  takes  place  very  quickly  as  soon  as  the 
patient  tries  to  urinate.  A  diffuse  swelling  is  formed  at  the  site  of 
injury  which  causes  severe  pain,  and  gives  rise  to  a  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation, sloughing,  and  fever,  and  the  patient  may  die  of  sepsis 
•within  a  few  days  if  incisions  are  not  made  for  the  free  escape  of  urine 
and  pus.     I  recently  saw  a  false  passage  result  in  a  septic  phlegmon 
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with  gangrene,  which  spread  very  rapidly  down  to  a  point  below  the 
knees,  and  caused  the  death  of  the  patient  from  sepsis  in  a  few 
days.  The  farther  posteriorly  the  injury  takes  place,  the  more  dan- 
gerous the  extravasation  of  urine.  The  most  unfavourable  regions  for 
a  phlegmon  are,  therefore,  the  perineeum  and  pelvic  cellular  tissue.  In- 
fection of  the  wound  in  the  urethra  by  a  non-aseptic  catheter  can 
also  cause  a  severe  septic  phlegmon.  In  the  mildest  cases  circum- 
scribed abscesses  are  formed. 

As  regards  extravasation  of  urine,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  normal 
urine  is  aseptic,  and  in  itself  causes  no  damage.  Stagnant  urine,  how- 
ever, decomposes  very  quickly,  and  is  easily  infected  by  microbes.  A 
large  extravasation  of  clean  aseptic  urine  can  also  cause  necrosis  of 
the  tissues  by  pressure,  and  this  hastens  decomposition  of  urine  and 
with  it  suppuration  and  gangrene. 

Death  may  follow  ruptures  of  the  urethra  in  consequence  of 
general  sepsis  due  to  extravasation  of  urine  and  a  septic  phlegmon,  in 
case  operative  measures  are  not  promptly  resorted  to.  If  recovery 
takes  place,  cicatrization  of  the  wound  in  the  urethra  results  in  a 
stricture  with  all  its  symptoms  (see  §  222).  Urinary  fistulae  are  par- 
ticularly likely  to  follow  suppurating  and  sloughing  inflammations  and 
open  transverse  ruptures  of  the  entire  urethra.  The  location  of  these 
urinary  fistulee  is  very  variable :  they  occur  on  the  penis,  the  scrotum, 
the  perinseum,  the  thighs,  the  groin,  in  the  vagina,  rectum,  etc. 

The  prognosis  of  ruptures  of  the  urethra  is  good  if  a  prompt  outlet  for 
the  urine  and  secretions  of  tlie  wound  is  provided  for,  if  severe  associated 
injuries  are  absent,  and  if  the  rules  of  antisepsis  are  strictly  carried  out 
Kaufmann  states  that  the  mortality  of  this  class  of  injury  is  14*15  per  cent 
The  prognosis  of  ruptures  of  the  posterior  urethra  which  are  combined  with 
fracture  of  the  pelvis  is  the  least  favourable,  because  the  fracture  of  the 
pelvic  bones  becomes  compound  in  consequence  of  the  wound  in  the  urethra 
and  tlie  resulting  extravasation  of  urine.  This  variety  of  injury  has  a  mor- 
tality of  forty  per  cent  (Kaufmann).  In  such  cases  the  patient  is  in  immi- 
nent danger  unless  he  conies  under  proper  treatment  immediately  on 
receipt  of  the  injury.  Iversen  states  that  out  of  seven  cases  of  rupture  of  the 
membranous  urethra  i)08terior  to  the  triangular  ligament,  six  were  compli- 
cated by  fracture  of  the  pelvis  ;  and  of  these  seven,  six  died. 

Treatment  of  Injuries  of  the  ITrethra. — The  principal  indications  are 
to  relieve  the  retention  of  urine  and  prevent  extravasation. 

In  case  of  retention,  one  should  attempt  to  introduce  an  aseptic 
metallic  or  elastic  catheter.  If  this  is  successful,  the  catheter  may  be 
left  in  the  bladder  and  its  end  connected  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  with 
a  bottle  containing  three-per-cent  carbolic  acid  or  l-to-1,000  bichloride. 
The  bottle  may  be  placed  between  the  patient's  legs  or  outside  the 
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bed.  If  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  a  catheter  into  the  bladder  and 
in  this  way  relieve  the  retention  of  nrine,  one  may  either  perform 
puncture  of  the  bladder  above  the  symphysis,  or,  better,  external 
urethrotomy.  The  latter  operation  is  always  preferable  to  suprapubic 
puncture,  because  the  wound  in  the  urethra  can  be  exposed  and 
drained,  and  extravasation  of  urine  prevented.  When,  however,  the 
retention  of  urine  is  very  marked,  and  one  lacks  proper  assistance,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  perform  suprapubic  puncture  under  local  anaesthesia 
with  ether  spray  or  cocaine,  and  then  subsequently,  when  the  condi- 
tions are  more  favourable,  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to  external  ure- 
throtomy. The  puncture  wound  in  the  bladder  may  also  be  of  service 
in  finding  the  proximal  end  of  the  urethra  by  retrograde  catheteriza- 
tion (see  page  306).  In  suitable  cases  one  may  suture  the  divided  ends 
of  the  urethra  with  fine  catgut,  and  in  this  way  be  more  likely  to 
obtain  healing  without  a  stricture.  The  cutaneous  wound  should  be 
left  open  in  order  that  extravasation  may  not  take  place  in  case  the 
sutures  in  the  urethra  allow  urine  to  escape.  Any  defects  in  the 
urethra  may  be  restored  by  Wolfler's  method  of  transplantation  of 
mucous  membrane,  by  plastic  skin -flaps,  by  transplantation  of  the  inner 
layer  of  the  prepuce,  etc. 

In  all  cases  of  subcutaneous  rupture  of  the  urethra  extravasation 
of  urine  and  a  phlegmon  must  be  prevented  by  exposing  the  site  of 
injury,  particularly  in  ruptures  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  urethra. 
In  the  latter  cases  the  injured  portion  of  the  urethra  should,  without 
exception,  be  exposed  by  perineal  section,  the  escape  of  urine  assured 
by  the  insertion  of  a  permanent  catheter  or  fixation  of  the  proximal 
end  of  the  urethra  in  the  wound,  and  the  latter  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze,  after  arresting  the  hsemorrhage  and  removing  any  gangrenous 
tissue  that  may  be  present.  The  wound  in  the  urethra  may  also  be 
sutured  in  suitable  cases. 

If  there  is  a  fracture  of  the  pelvis  at  the  same  time,  which  is  made 
compound  by  the  wound  in  the  urethra,  perineal  section  should  Kke- 
wise  be  performed  and  the  wound  disinfected  and  drained. 

In  gunshot  wounds  as  well,  the  main  indication  besides  the  treat- 
ment of  any  associated  injuries  consists  in  exposure  of  the  wound  in 
the  urethra  and  providing  for  an  escape  of  the  urine  and  secretions  of 
the  wound. 

In  case  the  rupture  of  the  urethra  is  not  fresh  and  a  septic  phlegmon 
is  already  present,  free  incisions  must  be  made  and  the  wounds  drained. 
In  such  cases,  particularly  when  the  gangrenous  destruction  is  very 
marked,  permanent  irrigation  is  to  be  recommended,^  or  placing  the 
patient  in  a  permanent  bath. 
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As  regards  the  treatment  of  any  complications,  such  as  cystitis, 
urinary  fistulse,  strictures,  etc.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  corre- 
sponding paragraphs. 

Cicatricial  strictures  of  the  urethra  should,  when  possible,  be  excised  (re- 
section of  the  urethra).  Partial  resection  of  the  urethra  usually  suffices  in 
traumatic  strictiu*es,  because,  as  Guyon  pointed  out,  the  upper  wall  of  the 
urethra  is  usually  intact  All  periurethral  structures  must  be  carefully 
avoided  in  performing  resection.  De  Paoli  saw  resection  of  the  urethra  fol- 
lowed by  absence  of  erections.  After  partial  resections  or  total  resections, 
which  involve  the  entire  circumference  of  the  urethra,  a  soft-rubber  catheter 
is  inserted  and  the  urethra  united  over  this  with  fine  catgut  sutures  tliat  in- 
clude only  the  submucous  layer.  In  total  resections  one  must  be  careful  that 
the  ends  of  the  urethra  are  sutured  together  without  too  much  tension.  The 
remaining  soft  parts  and  the  skin  are  then  united  over  the  urethra  by  two  or 
three  rows  of  sutures.  The  catheter  can  often  be  removed  in  from  two  to 
four  days. 

Meuse]  excised  a  stricture  resulting  from  an  extensive  laceration  of  the 
urethra  and  transplanted  into  the  defect  a  flap  from  the  inner  layer  of  the 
prepuce  five  centimetres  long  and  two  and  a  half  centimetres  broad.  The 
result  was  an  excellent  one.  The  defect  resulting  from  the  excision  of  such 
extensive  traumatic  strictures  can  also  be  filled  in  by  Wolfler's  method  of 
transplanting  mucous  membrane — for  example,  from  the  vagina  or  rectum. 

Cauterization  of  the  urethral  mucous  membrane  with  nitrate  of  silver  or 
other  strong  solutions  may  cause  severe  haemorrhage,  retention  of  urine,  des- 
quamation of  portions  of  the  membrane,  and  subsequent  strictures.  Strong 
solutions  should  consequently  be  condemned  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhcea, 
for  example. 

If  cauterization  of  the  urethra  with  nitrate  of  silver,  for  example,  has 
already  taken  place,  the  bladder  should  be  filled  with  salt  solution  by  means 
of  a  soft-rubber  catheter,  and  after  removing  the  catheter  the  urethra  irri- 
gated with  the  fluid  that  flows  out  of  the  bladder.  Weak  astringent  or  disin- 
fecting injections  may  be  subsequently  employed.  In  case  of  gangrene  due 
to  very  severe  cauterization  external  urethrotomy  may  be  necessary. 

§  219.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  ITrethra. — The  most  varied  foreign 
bodies  enter  the  urethra  from  without,  especially  pins,  broken-off 
pieces  of  catheters,  pieces  of  wood,  silver-nitrate  sticks,  etc.  Frag- 
ments of  bone  sometimes  gain  entrance  to  the  urethra  in  consequence 
of  fractures  of  the  pelvis  or  inflammatory  processes  within  the  pelvis. 
The  foreign  bodies  may  either  pass  farther  inward  toward  the  bladder 
or  be  expelled  with  the  stream  of  urine.  Muscular  contractions  and 
erections  of  the  penis  may  also  push  the  foreign  body  farther  back- 
ward. 

Foreign  bodies  may  also  enter  the  urethra  from  the  bladder,  espe- 
cially small  vesical  calculi  and  fragments  of  stone  left  behind  after 
lithoiapaxy  and  lithotomy.     These  may  remain  lodged  in  the  membra- 
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nous  urethra,  for  example,  or  in  the  fossa  navicularis.  Urethral  cal- 
culi originate  less  frequently  in  the  urethra  itself,  and  this  is  most 
likely  to  occur  when  a  foreign  body  has  remained  in  the  urethra  for 
some  time.  The  urethral  calculi  that  are  formed  within  the  urethra 
are  almost  always  phosphatic  stones ;  those  made  up  of  urates,  oxalates, 
or  cystin  almost  always  come  from  the  bladder  or  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney. Not  infrequently  several  stones  are  found  in  the  urethra,  and 
their  number  is  sometimes  very  great.  The  size  of  urethral  stones  is 
very  variable,  and  they  have  been  found  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg  or 
even  larger,  particularly  in  the  prostatic  urethra.  Stones  in  the  pros- 
tatic urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder  sometimes  project  into  the  blad- 
der, and  are  then  shaped  like  a  mushroom  or  an  hour-glass.  Large 
urethral  stones  cause  considerable  dilatation  of  the  urethra.  Like  vesi- 
cal calculi,  urethral  stones  may  lie  in  a  diverticulum.  Stones  have  also 
been  found  in  urinary  fistulse — for  example,  in  the  scrotum  and  peri- 
nseum  and  in  false  passages. 

The  larvffi  of  insects  have  also  been  found  in  the  urethra,  as  well  as 
strongyUj  which,  as  we  saw  above,  may  be  present  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  and  wander  down  into  the  bladder  and  urethra  and  remain  for 
a  long  time  within  the  latter.  Mould  fungi — e.  g.,  PenicUlium  glxiu- 
cum — have  also  been  met  with  in  the  urethra  (Vincentini). 

The  symptoms  resulting  from  foreign  bodies  in  the  urethra  consist 
in  a  narrowing  or  complete  occlusion  of  the  same,  so  that  the  evacua- 
tion of  urine  is  difficult  or  impossible.  The  larger,  more  pointed  and 
dirtier  the  foreign  body,  the  more  marked  the  inflammatory  reaction 
and  the  pain.  Comparatively  large  urethral  stones  are  sometimes  re- 
markably well  borne.  I  operated  on  a  patient  who  for  eight  years  had 
evacuated  his  urine  with  the  aid  of  a  catheter,  supposedly  on  account 
of  stricture  of  the  urethra.  I  found  a  urethral  stone  in  the  prostatic 
urethra  as  large  as  a  hazelnut. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  urethra  is  usually  made  from 
the  history,  the  group  of  symptoms  present,  and  by  exploration  of  the 
urethra  with  a  metallic  sound  or  stone-searcher.  Large  foreign  bodies 
situated  in  the  posterior  urethra  may  also  be  felt  through  the  rectum. 
The  prognosis  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  urethra  is  good. 

Treatment  of  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  ITrethra. — Foreign  bodies  ai*e 
extracted  with  instruments  made  for  that  purpose,  such  as  the  urethral 
forceps  of  Dittel,  Colin,  Mathieu,  or  Weiss,  or  the  articulated  curette 
of  Leroy  d'Etiolles,  as  modified  by  Charriere  and  Langenbeck  (Fig. 
561).  These  instruments  are  introduced  when  closed  into  the  urethra 
as  far  as  the  foreign  body.  The  curette  devised  by  Leroy  d'Etiolles 
(Fig.  561,  d)  is  made  to  pass  by  the  body,  whereupon  the  instrument  is 
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raised  by  means  of  an  arrangement  on  the  handle  and  brings  out  the 
body  with  it.  One  can  also  use  a  wire  loop,  a  bent  probe,  or  electro- 
magnet. If  a  needle  can  not  be  extracted,  it  may  be  made  to  pierce 
the  skin  and  then  seized  with  dressing  forceps.  In  all  cases 
where  extraction  is  difficult 
or  impossible,  external  ure-  (^ 
throtomy  should  be  per- 
formed. If  the  body  can 
be  felt  from  the  outside,  one 
cuts  down  directly  upon  the 
same  either  with  or  without 
a  guide,  or  after  first  intro- 
ducing a  grooved  staff  down 
to  the  body.  If  the  body  is 
in  the  deep  urethra,  median 
section  should  be  performed. 
If  the  foreign  body  is  in  the 
fossa  navicularis,  the  lower 
wall  of  the  meatus  is  slit 
open  if  necessar}'. 

Any  complications,  such 
as  urethral  abscesses,  ex- 
travasation of  urine,  or  re- 
tention, are  treated  in  the 
usual  way  (see  §§  210-218). 

§  220.  Inflammation  of  the  Urethra  (UrethritiB). — Among  inflam- 
mations of  the  urethra  we  shall  first  take  up  gonorrhoea,  which  is 
caused  by  a  specific  micro-organism  (gonococcus)  discovered  by  Neisser. 
Among  the  later  researches  regarding  the  nature  of  the  gonococcus, 
those  made  by  Bumm  deserve  special  mention.  Bumm's  investigations 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  specific  importance  of  Neisser's  gonococcus. 

The  pronococcus  is  a  fairly  large,  round  bacterial  cell,  with  a  diameter  of 
about  1*25  raicromillimetres.    One  seldom  finds  single  cocci,  but  they  usually 

occur  in  pairs — i.  e.,  in  a  condition  of  fission,  in 
which  both  halves  remain  connected  by  a  mu- 
cous envelope.  They  never  appear  in  the  fomi 
of  chains,  but  always  in  scattered  groups  (Fig. 
562,  a).  One  frequently  finds  group.4  of  four 
similar  to  groups  of  Micrococcus  tetrageniis. 
They  are  stained  most  readily  with  methyl  vio- 
let or  gentian  violet  and  fuchsin  ;  methylene 
bhie  stains  them  more  slowly  but  more  deeply. 
Very  pretty  microscopic  pictures  are  obtained 
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Fio.  561  .—Urethral  foroepe  for  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies  iu  the  urethra:  a,  Dittcl'H;  6,  Ooliu^s;  <r, 
Tbompson'a ;  (/,  d'£tiolle8*B  articulated  curette  modi- 
fied by  Chanidre  and  Langenbock. 
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Fio.  562. — Nei»s€r*8  gonococcus. 
X  8(X)  ( Bum  in) :  a,  free  cocci ; 
6,  cocci  incl(»stHi  in  pus  cells; 
Cf  Id  an  epithelial  cell. 
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by  use  of  a  double  stain  with  methylene  blue  and  eosin.  It  is  characteristic 
of  gonococci  to  enter  the  pus  cells  and  multiply  here  very  rapidly  (Fig.  562, 
b).  One  often  finds  pus  cells  filled  with  gonococci,  or  at  other  times  groups 
of  cocci  which  have  the  form  of  pus  cells,  while  one  can  see  nothing  of  the 
iKxly  of  the  cell.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  epithelial  cells  (Fig.  562,  c). 
According  to  Sinnety  and  Henneguy,  gonococci  are  absent  when  the  secre- 
tion is  strongly  acid. 

Pure  cultures  of  gonococci  are  not  easily  obtained ;  they  grow  best  on 
blood-serum  or  blood-serum-gelatin  at  a  temperature  of  from  30"  to  37**  C. 
Human  blood-serum  is  better,  according  to  Bumm,  than  animal.  The  pus 
used  in  making  a  culture  should  contain  a  large  number  of  gonococci,  but 
no  other  micro-organisms,  as  the  former  are  easily  overgrown.  The  surface 
of  the  gonococcus  culture,  which  usually  has  numerous  processes  running  out 
from  it,  is  ordinarily  as  smooth  as  a  mirror  and  covered  with  a  grayish-white 
or  grayish-yellow  coating.  The  culture  grows  very  slowly,  advancing  only 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  millimetres  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  ceases  to 
grow  in  from  two  to  three  days.  It  then  begins  to  die,  and  in  a  few  days  its 
capability  of  further  growth  comes  to  an  end.  The  propagative  power  of  gono- 
cocci taken  from  pure  cultures  is  destroyed  by  very  weak  antiseptic  solutions. 
The  cocci  in  gonorrhoeal  pus  can  be  easily  made  to  disappear  by  the  use  of 
solutions  of  bichloride  (1  to  10,0(X)),  carbolic  acid  (1  to  400  to  200),  nitrate  of 
silver  (1  to  400),  acetate  of  lead  (1  to  100),  sulpho-carbolate  of  zinc,  and  the 
internal  administration  of  balsam  of  copaiba.  On  the  other  hand,  gonococci 
have  been  found  in  the  uretlira  over  a  year  after  an  apparent  complete  cure  of 
a  gonorrhoea.  Bumm  and  Bockhart  brought  about  gonorrhoea  in  man  by  the 
inoculation  of  pure  cultures  into  the  urethra.  The  process  of  gonorrhoeal 
infection  is,  according  to  Bumm,  the  following :  The  cocci  at  first  multiply 
very  rapidly  in  the  secretion,  then  invade  the  epithelial  layer  and  spread 
between  the  epithelial  cells  into  the  papillae.  The  invasion  of  the  cocci 
comes  to  a  halt  in  the  superficial  subepithelial  layers  of  connective  tissue, 
because  here  the  nutritive  conditions  for  the  same  are  unfavourable.  On 
the  second  day  following  the  invasion  by  the  cocci  of  the  epithelial  layer,  a 
marked  emigration  of  leucocytes  takes  place,  by  which  the  epithelial  cells 
are  forced  apart  or  lifted  in  toto  from  the  subjacent  connective  tissue.  The 
regeneration  of  the  epithelium  starts  from  the  remnants  of  epithelium  left 
behind  and  takes  place  very  quickly,  beginning,  according  to  Baumgarten, 
on  the  fourth  day  and  ending  on  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  day.  According  to 
Bumm,  regeneration  does  not  take  place  so  rapidly  in  the  adult.  Gonorrhoea 
is  accordingly  an  inflammatory  process  that  is  confined  to  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  It  can  of  course  spiead  along  the  surface,  and  finally 
involve  internal  organs,  such  as  the  prostate,  epididymis,  testicle,  uterus,  and 
tubes.  All  deep  suppurative  inflammations,  such  as  periurethral,  prostatic, 
and  testicular  abscesses,  suppurative  buboes,  etc.,  are,  according  to  Bumm 
and  Baumgarten,  not  the  direct  result  of  invasion  with  gonococci,  but  are 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  The  metas- 
tatic inflammations  of  joints  are  likewise  usually  caused  by  secondary  infec- 
tion with  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  or  other  forms  of  pyogenic 
microbes.  In  some  cases,  however,  gonococci  are  alone  found  in  the  fluid 
within  the  joint  (Neisser). 
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It  is  of  great  interest  that,  as  Bumm  and  Baumgfarten  pointed  out,  only  mu- 
cous membranes  with  cylindrical  epithelium  or  epithelium  related  to  this  hw 
susceptible  to  gonorrhoea!  infection ;  hence  it  attacks  the  urethra,  uterus,  Bar- 
tholin's glands,  the  conjunctiva,  but  not  the  mucous  membranes  with 
squamous  epithelium  (oral  cavity,  lower  portion  of  the  nose,  vagina  of  tlie 
adult).  This  fact  is  also  of  importance  for  the  spontaneous  cure  of  gon- 
orrhoea, because,  as  Bumm  showed,  multiple  layers  of  squamous  epithelium 
are  formed  at  the  site  of  the  gonococcus  invasion  in  place  of  the  epithelium 
that  has  been  destroyed.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  gonococci  are  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  a  short  time  by  the  use  of  medicinal  solutions.  Metsch- 
nikoff  attributes  great  importance  to  the  phagocytes  in  the  cure  of  gonor- 
rhoea; the  cocci  are  supposed  to  be  taken  up  by  the  cells  and  rendered 
harmless.  Metschnikoff's  theory  of  phagocytosis  has  probably  in  reality 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  cells 
are  eaten  up  by  the  victorious  cocci.  The  latter  invade  the  leucocytes  and 
destroy  them. 

Besides  the  true  gonococci,  Bockhart  has  found  in  pseudo-gonorrhoeal  in- 
flammation of  the  urethra  and  epididymis  still  other  varieties  of  cocci  which 
can  be  differentiated  from  true  gonococci  by  their  external  form,  their  mode 
of  growth,  and  their  conditions  of  nutrition.  Mechanical  and  chemical  irri- 
tations of  the  urethra  and  conjunctiva  can  also  cause  a  pseudo-gonorrhoeal 
inflammation,  with  the  formation  of  a  non-speciflc,  infectious  secretion. 

The  microscopic  changes  in  gonorrhoea  have  already 'been  described 
above.  The  gross  changes  are  as  follows:  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urethra  is  hyperaemic  and  swollen,  and  its  secretion  is  at  the  outset  thui  and 
later  more  tenacious,  purulent,  and  frequently  mixed  with  blood.  The 
mucous  membrane  becomes  eroded,  and  may  later  be  covered  with  deep 
ulcers.  In  consequence  of  its  continuous  extension,  the  gonorrhoea  some- 
times involves  the  prostate,  Cowper's  glands,  the  seminal  vesicles,  the  vas 
deferens,  the  epididymis,  the  testicle,  the  bladder,  the  ureters,  and  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney.  All  suppurative  complications  (periurethral  abscesses,  bu- 
boes, prostatic  and  testicular  abscesses,  gonorrhoea!  rheumatism,  etc.)  are 
not  caused  by  the  gonococcus,  but,  as  already  emphasized  above,  by  mixe<l 
infection  with  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  In  infants  gonorrhoea  is 
often  inoculated  upon  tlie  conjunctiva  during  birth. 

Acute  gonorrhoea  often  passes  into  the  chronic  form,  which  varies  very 
mucli  in  severity. 

The  clinical  course  of  gonorrhoea  follows  from  what  has  been  said 
of  its  patliology  and  the  nature  of  the  gonococcus. 

On  the  second  or  third  day,  more  rarely  on  the  fifth  to  the  ninth, 
after  infection,  the  patient  experiences  at  first  nsnally  a  feeling  of  itch- 
ing or  burning  at  the  reddened  meatus  or  in  the  glans  itself.  The 
meatus  is  agglutinated.  The  pain  then  increases,  particularly  on  urina- 
tion, the  glans  becomes  swollen,  and  a  more  and  more  abundant  serous, 
and  later  more  tenacious,  purulent  secretion  is  discharged  from  tlie 
urethra.  The  patient  suffers  frecjuently  from  painful  erections  and 
emissions,  particularly  at  night.     In  the  later  course  the  penis  is  some- 
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times  distinctly  bent  (so-called  chordee).  These  angular  deformities  of 
the  penis  are  due  to  complicating  inflammation  of  the  corpus  cavemo- 
sum.  They  usually  disappear  with  the  inflammation,  but  sometimes  are 
permanent,  when  due,  for  example,  to  the  cicatricial  contraction  of 
periurethral  abscesses.  The  evacuation  of  urine  may  in  acute  gonor- 
rhoea be  seriously  interfered  with,  and,  in  fact,  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  may  in  rare  cases  give  rise  to  complete  retention.  A  slight 
fever  is  usually  present.  Inflammatory  swelling  of  the  foreskin  may 
give  rise  to  phimosis — i.  e.,  the  swollen  prepuce  can  not  be  retracted 
over  the  glans.  In  other  cases  the  swollen  foreskin  becomes  caught 
behind  the  corona  glandis  and  can  not  be  pushed  forward  (paraphimo- 
fiis).  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  usually  reached  their  highest  point,  and  in  the  second  week,  and 
particularly  in  the  third  week,  the  pain  becomes  less,  the  discharge 
diminishes  and  is  more  mucous  in  character.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
which  receive  proper  treatment  recovery  is  complete. 

In  the  malignant  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  particularly  in  those  com- 
plicated by  infection  with  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  or  other  pyo- 
genic microbes,  complications  are  sometimes  observed,  such  as  peri- 
urethral abscesses  and  inflammations  of  the  prostate,  Cowper's  glands, 
seminal  vesicles,  vas  deferens,  epididymis,  testicle,  bladder,  ureters,  and 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Involvement  of  the  seminal  organs  frequently 
causes  sterility.  Gonorrhoe^l  rheumatism  represents  a  metastatic  in- 
flammation of  the  joints,  and  is  caused  mainly  by  pus  microbes.  Al- 
buminuria sometimes  occurs  in  the  acute  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  and  is 
likewise  the  result  of  a  systemic  intoxication  with  pus  cocci.  Balser 
and  Souplet  found  albuminuria  99  times  in  424  cases.  Cutaneous  ex- 
anthemata have  also  been  observed  which  are  regarded  by  some  as 
reflex  neuroses.  Suppurative  pericarditis  has  occurred  in  rare  in- 
stances. In  consequence  of  these  various  complications,  as  well  as  of 
the  strictures  that  may  occur  later,  it  is  evident  that  gonorrhoea  may 
in  some  instances  become  a  serious  disease. 

For  the  symptomatology  of  the  complications  mentioned  above  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  surgery  of  the  separate  organs.  Gonorrhceal 
rheumatism  has  been  described  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  662. 

Acute  gonorrhoea  frequently  passes  into  the  chronic  form,  particu- 
larly when  the  patient  does  not  take  proper  care  of  himself.  Chronic 
gonorrhoea  varies  very  much  in  severity.  There  is  usually  no  pain  and 
the  discharge  is  generally  slight,  and  appears  particularly  in  the  morn- 
ing. Chronic  gonorrhoea  is  most  likely  to  be  situated  in  the  posterior 
urethra,  in  the  bulbous  urethra,  in  the  prostatic  urethra,  and  in  Cowper's 
glands.     The  most  important  sequelae  of  chronic  gonorrhoea  are  the 
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strictures  that  gradually  result  from  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  sec- 
ondarily inflamed  corpus  cavemosum,  particularly  when  a  chronic  gon- 
orrhoea has  been  complicated  by  infection  with  pus  microbes.  The 
injection  of  too  strong  solutions  and  traumatisms  during  catheteriza- 
tion, for  instance,  favour  the  formation  of  strictures.  The  duration  of 
chronic  gonorrhoea  is  very  variable,  and  many  patients  have  it  for  the 
rest  of  their  life.  It  is  a  fact  of  great  practical  importance  that  men 
who  previously  had  gonorrhoea  and  were  apparently  cured  frequently 
infect  their  wives,  and  cause  in  the  latter  severe  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uterus  and  tubes.  As  shown  by  the  statistics  of  gynaecolo- 
gists, the  number  of  women  who  become  infected  in  this  way  is  appall- 
ingly large. 

For  a  description  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  female  see  Surgery  of  the 
Female  Generative  Organs. 

Gonorrhoea  of  the  rectum  is  most  frequent  in  women,  and  occurs 
either  by  direct  uif ection  from  sodomy  or  by  the  passage  of  gonorrhoea! 
pus  into  the  rectum  from  the  external  genitals.  Acute  gonorrhoea  of 
the  rectum  is  characterized  by  swelling,  hypersemia  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  severe  pain.  Chronic  gonorrhoea  of  the  rectum  may 
lead  to  extensive  ulceration,  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
stricture  (see  Surgery  of  the  Rectum). 

Treatment  of  GtonorrhoBa. — The  internal  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  is 
but  slightly  efiectual,  and  consists  in  the  administration  of  balsam  of 
copaiba,  turpentine,  balsam  of  Tolu,  balsam  of  Peru,  oil  of  sandal- 
wood, cubebs,  etc.  Balsam  of  copaiba  is  the  drug  most  frequently 
given,  and  usually  in  the  form  of  gelatin  capsules,  which  contain 
about  half  a  gramme.  From  three  to  eight  grammes  are  given  a  day. 
The  other  above-mentioned  balsams  are  given  in  the  same  way. 
Cubebs  are  given  in  powder  form,  in  wafer  form,  or  in  capsules,  as 
extract  of  cubebs  with  balsam  of  copaiba.  The  administration  of  these 
drugs  sometimes  produces  a  very  marked  effect,  and  in  other  cases  the 
effect  is  completely  absent.  Generally  speaking,  internal  treatment  is 
applicable  mainly  during  the  acute  stage,  when  the  pain  and  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  are  marked  and  local  treatment  is  not  yet  advisable.  In 
my  experience  the  internal  treatment  is  at  such  times  usually  of  great 
service  in  lessening  the  pain.  One  may  also  make  use  of  internal  treat- 
ment later  on  as  an  aid  to  the  local  treatment.  The  employment  of 
the  above-mentioned  drugs  has,  unfortunately,  its  disadvantages  when 
given  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  and  in  large  amounts.  The 
principal  disturbances  arc  those  of  the  digestive  organs  (loss  of  apj>e- 
tite,  vomiting,  and  diarrlKi\^),  of  the  kidneys  (albuminuria  and  hsenui- 
turia),  and  of  the  skin  (urticaria  and  erythema). 
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The  real  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  consists  in  the  injection  as  soon 
as  possible  of  antiseptic  and  astringent  solutions  by  means  of  a  suitable 
syringe.  It  was  at  one  time  the  custom  to  wait  until  the  disappearance 
of  inflammatory  manifestations  before  employing  injections,  but  of  late 
early  injections  have  come  more  and  more  into  favour.  The  so-called 
abortive  method  of  treatment,  consisting  in  the  injection  of  strong 
solutions  like  two-  to  three-per-cent  nitrate  of  silver,  should  be  con- 
demned, as  it  increases  the  inflammatory  manifestations  and  favours 
the  formation  of  strictures.  The  number  of  substances  used  for  injec- 
tions in  gonorrhoea  is  very  large.  I  mention  particularly  the  following : 
I  prefer  for  all  stages  of  gonorrhoea  Uquor  plumbi  subacetatis  dilutus, 
either  with  or  without  sulphate  of  zinc  (200  parts  liquor  and  i  to  1 
part  sulphate  of  zinc),  or  a  five-  to  ten-per-cent  solution  of  salicylate  of 
sodium  or  two-  to  three-per-cent  resorcin.  In  the  declining  stage  I 
like  subnitrate  of  bismuth  (2  to  5  parts  to  100  parts  water).  Among 
other  solutions  that  have  a  wide  use  I  mention  bichloride  of  mercury 
(1  part  bichloride  to  10,000  or  20,000  parts  water) ;  sulphate  of  zinc  or 
sulpho-carbolate  of  zinc  (3  to  5  parts  to  1,000  parts  water) ;  nitrate  of 
silver  (1  part  to  2,000  or  3,000  parts  water) ;  permanganate  of  potash 
(2  to  4  parts  to  10,000  parts  water),  for  the  acute  stages,  and  tannic 
^id  (2  to  3  parts  to  1,000  parts  water),  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  acetate 
of  lead  (each  3  parts  to  1,000  parts  water),  or  acetate  of  lead  (one  per 
cent)  alone,  or  finally  acetate  of  zinc  (2J  to  8  parts  to  1,000  parts 
water)  for  the  declining  stages.  A  warm  mixture  of  iodoform  and 
glycerin  (1  to  10),  or  ichthyol  (one  to  two  to  three  per  cent),  is  also 
serviceable.  The  injections  should  not  cause  any  pain,  and  the  latter 
shows  that  the  solutions  are  too  strong.  The  injections  are  made  with 
sterilized  syringes  of  metal,  hard  rubber,  or  glass,  with  a  conical  or 
olive-shaped  nozzle«  They  should  be  made  two  or  three  times  a  day 
at  first,  and  then  less  and  less  frequently.  Petersen  recommends  in 
place  of  the  usual  urethral  syringe  a  syringe  made  like  an  irrigating 
syringe,  consisting  of  a  test-tube  with  its  lower  end  drawn  out  and  pro- 
vided with  an  opening.  To  the  end  of  this  tube  a  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  is  attached  with  a  short  olive-shaped  glass  tube.  This  syringe 
allows  the  injection  to  be  made  with  any  desired  pressure.  The  patient 
should  be  taught  very  exactly  the  method  of  injection,  so  that  the 
syringe  can  be  intrusted  to  him.  Before  making  the  injection  the 
patient  should  urinate.  The  syringe,  having  been  filled  with  the  fluid, 
is  introduced  with  the  right  hand  into  the  meatus,  the  glaus  is  pressed 
with  the  left  hand  against  the  syringe,  and  the  contents  of  the  syringe 
are  then  slowly  forced  into  the  urethra.  The  syringe  is  then  removed 
and  the  meatus  kept  closed  with  the  forefinger  for  from  three  to  four 
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minutes.  I  allow  the  patient  to  inject  only  lukewarm  solutions.  The 
syringe  should  always  be  sterilized  after  use,  and  the  patient  should  be 
warned  of  the  danger  of  communicating  the  gonorriioeal  poison  to  the 
conjunctiva  by  means  of  the  hands.  For  this  reason  the  penis  should 
be  kept  as  clean  as  possible  by  local  baths,  and  the  shirt  kept  from 
being  soiled  by  inserting  a  piece  of  cotton  under  the  foreskin  or  by 
means  of  a  piec«  of  linen  made  into  the  shape  of  an  apron.  Alcoholic 
drinks  should  be  forbidden,  a  light  diet  ordered,  and  the  patient  kept 
as  quiet  as  possible.  To  prevent  painful  erections,  one  may  give  one 
to  two  grammes  of  bromide  of  potassium  or  an  injection  of  two-  to 
three-per-cent  cocahie.  In  case  of  retention  of  urine  a  lukewarm  l)ath 
is  serviceable,  or  a  soft-rubber  catheter  may  be  introduced  into  the 
bladder.  If  the  patient  indulges  in  coitus  too  soon  after  recovery  from 
gonorrhoea  a  recurrence  may  take  place  very  easily. 

For  the  treatment  of  complications  on  the  part  of  the  prostate, 
Cowper's  glands,  the  bladder,  the  epididymis,  the  testicles,  the  rectum, 
etc.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  surgery  of  these  organs.  In  gonor- 
rhcea  of  the  rectum  one  may  employ  sitz  baths  and  astringent  irriga- 
tions and  insert  a  piece  of  cotton  in  the  anal  furrow. 

Chronic  gonorrhoea  is  often  very  hard  to  treat  successfully.  It  is 
not  rare  for  a  gonorrhoga  of  long  standing  that  has  resisted  all  forms 
of  treatment  to  heal  up  without  any  treatment.  In  every  case  of 
chronic  gonorrhoea  a  careful  examination  of  the  urethra  should  be 
made  with  the  electro-urethroscope  of  Nitze  or  Oberlander  (see  page 
281),  and  then  the  treatment  chosen  to  correspond  with  what  is  found. 
The  same  injections  are  used,  generally  speaking,  in  chronic  gonor- 
rhcea  as  in  the  acute  form,  but  usually  in  more  concentrated  solutions. 
It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  irrigate  the  urethra  from  the  bladder  several 
times  a  week.  For  this  purpose  the  bladder  is  filled  with  an  antiseptic 
solution,  such  as  five-per-cent  salicylate  of  sodium,  three-per-cent  boric 
acid,  1 :  500-1,000-2,000  nitrate  of  silver,  or  1  :  10,000  bichloride,  and 
then  emptied  by  the  patient.  In  this  way  the  posterior  urethra  is  irri- 
gated, which  is  not  the  case  with  ordinary  injections,  as  the  latter  reach 
only  the  bulbous  portion. 

If  one  does  not  succeed  with  injec^tions,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make 
use  of  medicated  bougies  of  iodoform,  bismuth,  tannin,  or  nitrate  of 
silver,  with  butter  of  cacao.  The  silver-nitrate  bougie  is  the  most 
effective.  I  introduce  the  bougie  as  far  as  the  posterior  urethra,  usu- 
ally through  a  metal  tube  inserted  into  the  urethra.  Senftlel>en^8 
"  gonorrha3al  pistol,"  consisting  of  a  celluloid  canula  and  a  whalebone 
staff,  or  Dittel's  applicator  (Fig.  563),  are  also  serviceable.  The  latter 
instrument  is  particularly  useful  for  applying  small  quantities  of  a  drug 
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Fio.  568. — Ditters  applicator:   a,  the  instniment  consisting  of 

staff  (6)  and  canula  (c). 


to  a  certain  portion  of  the  urethra,  snch  as  an  ulceration  discovered  by 
the  endoscope.  Dittel's  instrument  is  introduced  down  to  the  inflam- 
matory focus,  the 
obturating  stafi  is 
withdrawn,  aind  a 
portion  of  bougie 
about  the  size  of  a 
hemp  seed  (O'Ol  sil- 
ver nitrate,  or  0'015 
oxide  of  zinc,  or 
0-03  alum  to  0-20 
to  0-25  butter  of 
cacao)  pushed  by 
means  of  the  staff  through  the  canula  into  the  urethra.  Garreau's  sonde 
a  piston  and  Lallemand's  "caustic-carrier"  work  in  the  same  way. 
Garreau's  instrument  also  consists  of  a  canula  with  obturating  staff. 
In  Lallemand's  "  caustic-carrier  "  the  caustic  is  placed  in 
the  opening  of  the  staff,  the  instrument  is  introduced  into 
the  urethra  with  the  opening  in  its  staff  drawn  back, 
and  the  latter  is  then  pushed  forward  again  so  that  the 
caustic  can  act  upon  the  urethra.  All 
these  procedures  should  be  employed  at  in- 
tervals of  at  least  four  or  five  days.  Lesser 
recommends  the  injection  of  argentum- 
lanolin  ointment  (argentum  nitricum  0*2  to 
0-4,  pure  lanolin  20*0)  as  used  by  Tameroli. 
This  is  injected  either  with  a  special  syringe 
or  Garreau's  sonde  a  piston.  The  canula 
can  be  filled  with  the  ointment  by  means  of 
a  hypodermic  syringe  after  removal  of  the 
obturating  staff,  and  by  pushing  in  the  pis- 
ton the  ointment  can  be  brought  in  contact 
with  any  desired  portion  of  the  urethra. 
The  application  can  be  made  every  two  or 
three  days.  The  ointment  continues  to  pro- 
duce its  action  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
it  is  only  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours  that  the  remains  of  it  are 
evacuated  with  the  urine.  Antrophores  are 
also  employed  in  the  treatment  of  gonor- 
rhoea.    In  place  of  these,  Diihrinff  recom-    Fig.  664.— Gar-   Fio.  565.— Laiio- 
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urethral  bougies  made  of  spiral  turns  of  copper  wire  which  are  dipped 
in  zinc  glue,  and  in  this  way  given  a  smooth  surface.  Before  using 
they  are  covered  with  the  ointment  in  question.  Hamonic  recommends 
for  chronic  gonorrhoea,  and  for  chronic  inflammations  of  the  posterior 
urethra  in  general,  the  insufflation  of  vapours  of  iodine. 

Another  efiectual  form  of  treatment,  particularly  with  beginning 
strictures,  consists  in  the  daily  introduction  of  metallic  sounds  or  large 
bougies.  This  methodical  dilatation  of  the  urethra  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  chronic  gonorrhoea.  One  can  prevent  in  this  way  the  for- 
mation of  strictures  from  ulcerations  and  infiltrations  in  the  urethral 
wall.  Instruments  which  can  be  screwed  up  to  any  size  have  been 
employed  for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  not  so  advisable  as  sounds. 
One  should  never  forget  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  in  treat- 
ing chronic  gonorrhoea.  Sea  baths  are  often  very  useful  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

§  221.  Tumours  of  the  Urethra. — Among  benign  tumours,  polyps 
and  papillomata  are  the  most  frequent.  Papillary  growths  or  carun- 
cles are  particularly  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  external 
urethral  orifice  in  women.  The  male  urethra  may  also  show  such  a 
marked  tendency  to  papilloma  formation  that  evacuation  of  the  urine 
is  interfered  with.  Dittel  described  a  myxoma  of  the  prostatic  urethra 
in  a  boy  ten  years  old  who  died  of  ursemia  due  to  retention  of  urine. 
Primary  carcinoma  of  the  urethra  is  very  rare ;  Rupprecht  collected 
only  seven  cases  from  medical  literature.  Secondary  carcinoma,  due, 
for  example,  to  the  extension  of  a  carcinoma  of  the  prostate  or  bladder, 
is  more  common. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  new  growths  of  considerable  size  consist 
mainly  in  corresponding  manifestations  of  stricture  of  the  urethra. 
In  carcinoma  and  other  malignant  tumours  one  finds  destruction  and 
phlegmonous  infiltration  of  the  urethra  and  its  vicinity,  followed,  it 
may  l)e,  by  the  formation  of  fistulie,  particularly  in  the  perinaeum. 
Urination  is  very  painful  in  the  case  of  destructive  neoplasms.  Endos- 
co])y  is  of  great  service  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  tumours  of  the 
urethra. 

Treatment  of  Tumours  of  the  ITrethra. — Benign  polypous  growths 
are  removed  with  the  aid  of  the  endoscope.  In  the  case  of  larger 
polyps  and  other  benign  tumours  the  urethra  is  split  open  by  perform- 
ing external  urethrotomy,  ('arundes  near  the  external  meatus  are  re- 
moved with  scissors  and  their  pedicle  destroyed  with  the  galvano-cau- 
tery  or  thermo-eautery.  In  carcinoma  and  other  malignant  tumours 
amputation  of  the  |)eni8  in  often  indicated,  as  it  is  only  in  case  of  an 
early  diagnosis  that  it  is  possible  to  preserve  the  penis. 
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Tnberenlofis  of  the  Urethnu— Tuberculosis  of  the  urethra  is  very  rare, 
and  is  usually  but  one  manifestation  of  an  extensive  tuberculosis  of  the 
genito-urinary  system.  It  develops,  as  a  rule,  secondarily  from  the  continu- 
ous extension  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  bladder  or  prostate,  and  hence 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  prostatic  urethra  and  less  often  in  the  mem- 
branous portion.  Primary  urethral  tuberculosis  has,  however,  been  observed 
in  a  number  of  cases.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female,  only  four  cases  having  been  known  to  occur  in  the  latter.  Ana- 
tomically, three  varieties  of  urethral  tuberculosis  can  be  difiPerentiated :  (1) 
the  miliary  form,  (2)  the  ulcerative  form,  and  (3)  the  diphtheritic  or  caseous 
form.  Langhans  observed  polypous  granulations  of  tubercular  origin.  Eng- 
lisch  recently  described  a  tubercular  periurethritis  which  arises  mainly  in 
the  prostate  and  seminal  passages.  The  diagnosis  of  urethral  tuberculosis  is 
made  from  the  detection  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  urethral  discharge  and 
from  the  endoscopic  examination.  The  treatment  is  symptomatic,  and  is  di- 
rected mainly  against  the  primary  tubercular  focus.  In  suitable  cases  the 
tubercular  area  in  the  urethra  may  be  exposed  by  external  urethrotomy  and 
treated  according  to  general  principles,  depending  upon  what  is  found. 

§  222.  Striotures  of  the  ITrethra. — By  a  stricture  of  the  urethra  in  the 
ordinary  sense  we  mean  a  narrowing  of  the  canal  caused  by  disease  of 
it8  walls.  We  leave  out  of  consideration  the  strictures  of  the  urethra 
caused  by  foreign  bodies,  urethral  calculi,  tumours,  and  external  pres- 
sure— for  example,  from  an  abscess. 

Three  main  varieties  of  stricture  can  be  distinguished — (1)  spas- 
modic, (2)  inflammatory,  and  (3)  organic — caused  by  permanent  tissue  . 
changes  in  the  urethra  and  periurethral  tissue. 

1.  Spasmodic  strictures  have  not  been  generally  accepted,  but  they 
do  occur.  Spasmodic  strictures  due  to  a  localized  spasm  of  the  ure- 
thra are  observed  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  urethra  and  adja- 
cent organs,  particularly  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  in  hypertrophy 
of  the  prostate,  and  in  conditions  of  excitement  and  mental  agitation 
in  neurasthenia.  Sudden  retention  of  urine  may  occur  at  the  same 
tima  Spasmodic  strictures  may  also  accompany  organic  and  inflam- 
matory strictures.  Temporary  spasm  of  the  urethra,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  frequently  occurs  during 
catheterization,  and  for  this  reason  an  organic  stricture  is  frequently 
diagnosticated  when  there  is  none  present.  Dittel,  who  has  had  a 
very  large  experience  in  genito-urinary  diseases,  is  among  those  who 
hold  the  view  that  spasmodic  stricture  does  occur,  in  very  rare  cases,  in 
the  form  of  an  independent  localized  spasm  of  the  urethra. 

In  all  cases  of  spasmodic  stricture  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
urethra  should  be  made  with  an  endoscope  to  detect  if  possible  any 
ulcerations  of  the  urethra  or  other  pathological  changes. 

The  treatment  of  spasmodic  strictures  varies  with  their  cause.     In 
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case  of  neurasthenia  this  should  receive  the  first  treatment,  and  in  addi- 
tion one  should  use  antispasmodic  measures,  such  as  the  administration 
of  bromide  of  potash,  urethral  injections  of  cocaine,  warm  baths,  and 
narcotic  suppositories  in  the  rectum  (0"06  morphine,  or  extractum  opii 
0*15,  or  extractum  belladonnee  0*05,  to  1*5  butter  of  cacao).  Morphine 
hypodermically  is  also  useful.  Any  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
bladder  and  urethra  should  be  treated  according  to  general  principles. 
In  reflex-spasmodic  strictures  due  to  disease  of  the  adjacent  organs — 
hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  haemorrhoids,  etc. — dilatation  of  the  ure- 
thra or  neck  of  the  bladder  by  means,  for  example,  of  Voillemier's 
divulsor,  is  sometimes  followed  by  remarkably  good  resiilts  (Le 
Dentu). 

2.  Inflammatory  stricture  is  the  result  mainly  of  inflammatory 
swelling  and  oedema  of  the  urethra,  due,  for  example,  to  gonorrhoea, 
injuries,  disease  of  the  adjacent  organs,  etc.  Here  also  the  treatment 
is  directed  against  the  cause.  The  reader  is  referred,  therefore,  to  the 
corresponding  paragraphs,  and  particularly  to  the  one  on  the  treatment 
of  acute  and  chronic  gonorrhoea  (page  364),  and  Injuries  of  the  Ure- 
thra (§  218,  page  344). 

3.  Organic  strictures  are  the  most  important  and  most  frequent 
form  of  narrowing  of  the  urethra,  and  result  mainly  from  chronic  in- 
flammations and  injuries  of  the  urethra  and  from  proliferation  and 
cicatricial  contraction  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue.  Narrow- 
ing of  the  urethra  may  also  result  from  atrophy  and  absorption  of  the 
submucous  connective  tissue  with  distortion  of  the  canal.  Strictures 
sometimes  result  from  the  growth  of  tissue  into  the  lumen  of  the 
urethra,  as  in  tumours,  and  the  formation  of  bands  or  folds.  The  loca- 
tion of  organic  strictures  is  very  variable  and  is  most  frequently  the 
membranous  urethra. 

The  symptoms  of  organic  stricture  and  of  any  narrowing  of  the 
urethra  consist,  first  of  all,  in  an  alteration  in  the  stream  of  urine ;  it 
becomes  smaller,  and,  of  course,  more  so  the  tighter  the  stricture. 
Every  patient  with  a  stricture  requires  more  time  than  normal  to  evac- 
uate his  urine.  The  urine  often  comes  away  in  drops.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  difliculty  in  voiding  the  urine  the  urethra  becomes  more 
or  less  dilated  behind  the  stricture,  and  this  is  followed  in  the  later 
stages  by  dilat^ition  of  the  bladder,  the  ureters,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
Tight  strictures  arc  very  frequently  accompanied  by  eccentric  hyper- 
trophy of  the  bladder — i.  e.,  the  same  is  dilated  and  its  muscular  coat  is 
hypertropliied  in  consequence  of  the  increased  intravesical  pressure  and 
the  greater  muscular  effort  that  the  patient  has  to  employ  to  overcome 
the  obstacle  made  by  the  stricture.     The  diverticula  of  the  bladder 
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which  are  found  in  patients  with  stricture  and  eccentric  hypertrophy  of 
the  bladder  are  explained  in  the  same  way.  In  consequence  of  incom- 
plete evacuation  of  urine  the  bladder  may  become  tilled  more  and  more 
with  urine,  and  the  condition  known  as  incontinence  of  retention  may 
finally  ensue  (see  §  209,  page  302).  Concentric  hypertrophy  of  the 
bladder  with  diminution  in  its  size  also  occurs,  especially  in  the  case  of 
strictures  in  young  individuals.  Stricture  patients  frequently  suflfer 
from  cystitis  in  consequence  of  ammoniacal  decomposition  of  the  stag- 
nant urine,  and  especially  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  introduction 
of  unsterilized  catheters.  This  cystitis  frequently  leads  to  secondary 
inflammation  of  the  ureters  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  in  fact 
cystitis,  with  or  without  secondary  pyelonephritis  and  nephritis,  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death  among  patients  with  strictures. 
Among  other  sequelae  of  strictures  that  may  be  mentioned  are  ulcera- 
tion of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  due,  mainly,  to  the  presence 
here  of  stagnant  and  decomposed  urine  which  is  full  of  micro-organisms ; 
moreover,  urinary  abscesses,  extravasation  of  urine,  urinary  fistulae,  etc. 
The  inflammatory  processes  are  also  likely  to  spread  to  the  vas  deferens, 
the  prostate,  and  Cowper's  glands.  Like  the  expulsion  of  urine,  the 
emission  of  seminal  fluid  is  difficult  and  painful.  Tight  strictures  may 
suddenly  give  rise  to  acute  retention  of  urine ;  the  stricture  becomes 
impassable,  and  the  retention  has  to  be  relieved  by  suprapubic  punc- 
ture of  the  bladder,  or  better  by  external  urethrotomy. 

PrognoslB  and  Diagnosts  of  Strictures  of  the  Urethra.— The  prognosis 
of  every  stricture  is  almost  always  a  matter  of  doubt.  Every  organic  nar- 
rowing of  the  urethral  canal  due  to  inflanmiatory  processes  and  traumatisms 
usually  goes  from  bad  to  worse  and  carries  with  it  the  serious  dangers 
enumerated  above.  Extensive  fibrous  strictures  can  not  bo  radically  cured 
either  by  dilatation  or  operation.  Such  strictiin^s  can  no  doubt  be  im- 
proved, but  the  patients  have  to  be  kept  under  observation,  and  are  obliged 
to  have  sounds  passe^l  from  time  to  time.  The  treatment  of  patients  with 
stricture  is  particularly  diflieult  when,  in  consequence  of  careless  catheteriza- 
tion, a  false  passage  has  been  made.  The  diagnasis  of  a  stricture  is  made 
mainly  upon  examination  of  the  urethra  with  sounds  and  bougies,  and  in 
some  instances  with  the  endoscope.  Extensive  fibrous  strictures  can  be  easily 
felt  from  the  outside.  Exploration  with  sounds  and  bougies  also  shows 
whether  and  to  wliat  extent  a  stricture  is  passable. 

Treatment  of  Strictures. — We  shall  occupy  ourselves  here  mainly 
with  the  treatment  of  organic  or  fibrous  strictures  due  to  proliferation 
of  connective  tissue  and  cicatricial  contraction  following  inflammation 
and  traumatisms  of  the  urethra.  The  treatment  of  these  organic 
strictures  depends  upon  whether  they  are  passable  or  not. 

The  treatment  of  organic  strictures  consists,  in  a  word,  in  dilatation 
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of  the  contracted  portion  of  the  urethra  and  in  the  removal,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  the  newly  formed  periurethral  connective  tissue  in  order 
that  the  stricture  may  not  return.  The  latter  task  is,  however,  com- 
bined with  great  difficulties.  Dilatation  of  the  stricture  is  accomplished 
either  by  the  introduction  of  sounds  or  bougies  or  by  external  or  in- 
ternal urethrotomy. 

The  gradual  dilatation  of  a  stricture  is  brought  about  by  the  pas- 
sage of  sounds  or  bougies  corresponding  in  size  to  that  of  the  stricture. 
After  their  introduction  the  instruments  are  kept  in  the  urethra  for 
from  five  to  twenty  minutes,  or  still  longer.  This  procedure  is  per- 
formed either  daily  or  once  or  twice  a  week^-depending  on  the  case — 
and  one  tries  to  pass  gradually  larger  bougies  or  sounds  through  the 
stricture  until  the  caliber  of  the  urethra  has  become  normal.  In  every 
examination  and  dilatation  of  a  stricture  one  must  be  careful  to  use 
instruments  that  have  been  carefully  sterilized.  Another  method  of 
dilatation  which  is  of  good  service,  particularly  in  long  strictures,  is  the 
so-called  ^'tunnelling,"  in  which  one  passes  a  large-sized  sound  into  the 
commencement  of  the  stricture,  and  then  at  every  subsequent  sitting 
tries  to  force  his  way  farther  into  the  stricture  until  the  same  is  finally 
dilated  throughout  its  whole  length.  Thompson  in  particular  has  recom- 
mended that  elastic  bougies  should  \ye  introduced  as  far  as  possible  into 
the  stricture  and  left  there  for  two  or  three  days.  At  the  next  sitting 
one  tries  to  pass  a  larger  size  into  the  stricture.  In  order  that  the 
bougies  may  be  better  borne  by  the  patient,  they  should  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  bladder,  but  only  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
This  method  is  often  successful  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  At  the 
end  of  eight  or  ten  days  one  can  usually  give  up  the  permanent  inser- 
tion of  elastic  bougies,  and  then  proceed  in  the  usual  way  with  the 
passage  of  sounds. 

Still  another  form  of  dilatation  of  a  stricture  is  the  forcible  dilata- 
tion of  the  same,  in  which  different-sized  sounds  or  special  dilators  are 
forced  through  the  stricture  at  one  sitting,  usually  under  chloroform. 
This  procedure  always  carries  with  it  certain  dangers,  and,  generally 
speaking,  is  to  be  condemned.  I  am  also  no  friend  of  forcible  dilata- 
tion with  special  instruments  (see  page  3f)4).  In  long  and  tight  fibrous 
strictures,  and  when  there  is  adhesion  between  the  fibrous  tissue  and 
the  symphysis,  I  consider  forcible  dilatation  absolutely  contra-indicated. 

The  instruments  used  in  the  dilatation  of  strictures  are  metallic  sounds, 
elastic  boupries,  wax  boug^ies,  strands  of  cat<rut,  and  specially-constructed 
dilators.  Every  instrument  should,  l)efore  usinpr,  be  thoroughly  sterilized 
and  smeared  witli  two-  to  three-])er-ceiit  iHwoj^lyceride  in  ortler  that  it  may 
glide  along  the  urethra  more  easily.    It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  inject  sterilized 
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Fio.  566.— A  probe-pointed  and  a  slightly  conical  metallic  sound  for 

the  dilatation  of  Htrictures. 


oil  down  to  the  stricture,  because  the  oil  is  then  at  the  site  of  stricture  where 
it  is  most  needed. 

1.  The  sounds  used  are  conical,  cylindrical,  or  bulb-pointed,  are  made  of 
silver,  alpaca,  tin,  lead,  or  steel,  and  have  a  long  or  short  curve.    Metallic 
sounds  are  prefer- 
able to  flexible  in- 
struments for  the 
dilatation  of  stric- 
tures, as  they  are 
much  more  effect- 
ive, durable,  of  an 
agreeable    weight, 
and    can    be    per- 
fectly sterilized  by  • 
placing  them  in  boiling  water.    Benique's  sound,  made  of  tin  (Fig.  567),  has 
a  special  curve  which  permits  its  being  left  in  the  urethra  for  a  considerable 

time  without  causing  the  pa- 
tient any  discomfort 

2.  The  soft,  flexible  bougiev 
which  are  in  very  general  use, 
are  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and 
Fio.  567.— B^niqu^*B  tin  sound.  are  in  fact  indispensable  in  the 

treatment  of  strictures.  De- 
pending on  the  shape  of  its  end,  a  bougie  may  be  cylindrical,  bulb-pointed, 
conical,  and  spindle-shaped  (Fig.  668).  We  have  already  described  the  dif- 
rent  forms  of  bougies  (page  275).  We  also  stated  there  that  a  soft  catheter 
could  be  made  stiff  by  the  insertion  of  a  stylet. 

Tedeski's  sound,  the  composition  of  which  is  a  secret,  forms  a  transition 
to  the  rigid  metal  sounds.  Leiter  made  a  similar  sound  of  drawn-out  tin.  I 
do  not  like  these  semi-elastic  sounds. 

3.  Of  wax  bougies  the  English  varieties  are  the  best ;  they  are  softer  and 
more  pliable  than  catgut,  but  the  smallest  sizes  can  not  be  used  because  they 
are  too  soft  The  tip  of  a  wax  bougie 
is  easilv  bent,  but  does  not  break  off. 

4.  Catgut  is  useful  in  very  tight 
strictures.  It  swells  in  consequence  of 
its  capillarity,  and  in  this  way  dilates 
the  stricture. 

A  soft  filiform  bougie  can  also  be 
used  in  combination  with  a  metallic 
catheter  or  sound  (Fig.  569).  The  fili- 
form bougie  is  armed  with  a  screw  tip, 
by  means  of  which  it  can  be  adjusted 
to  a  catheter  or  sound.  The  bougie  is 
first  introduced  into  the  urethra,  the  sound  or  catheter  screwed  into  its  tip, 
and  the  end  of  the  sound  then  passed  into  the  stricture.  The  sound  can  not 
make  a  false  passage,  because,  in  the  first  place,  its  tip  is  not  free,  and,  sec- 
ondly, its  path  is  prescribed  by  the  bougie,  which  acts  as  a  guide. 

For  the  forcible  dilatation  of  strictures,  special  dilators  in  great  numbers 


Fio.  568. — Cylindrical,  bulb-pointed,  conical, 
and  Bpindle- shaped  liougicH. 
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Fio.  669.— A  filiform  boui 
attached  to    a    metallic 
sound  (a)  and  a  metallic 
catbcter  (6). 


have  been  recommended.    These  instruments  usually  consist  of  two  halves, 
which  can  be  separated  from  one  another  by  a  special  form  of  mechanism  at 

the  handle,  so  that  in  this  way  the  stricture  is  di- 
lated. Fig.  570  shows  the  dilators  of  Stearns  (a), 
and  Holt  (6),  the  first  with  open  blades.  I  consider 
these  dilators  in  some  cases  unnecessary,  and  in 
others  even  dangerous. 

The  treatment  of  strictures  by  electrolysis  has 
been  recommended  particularly  by  Frommhold, 
Mai  ley,  Newman,  Jardin,  Fort,  and  others.  New- 
man in  particular  obtained  very  good  results  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  by  this  method  of  treatment 
Pasquier  recommends  an  instrument  for  this  pur- 
pose which  looks  like  a  small  riding-whip,  at  the 
centre  of  which  a  small  platinum  blade  is  attached. 
The  current  is  transmitted  to  the  blade  by  means  of 
a  thin  metallic  shaft  The  latter  is  inclosed  in  a 
gutta-percha  covering,  which  is  prolonged  beyond 
the  blade  as  a  filiform  bougie.  The  latter  is  passed 
through  the  stricture ;  as  soon  as  the  plati- 
num blade  is  caught  in  the  stricture  the 
current  is  closed,  the  nega- 
tive pole  is  connected  with 
the  instrument,  and  the 
positive  pole  is  placed  upon 
the  thigh  or  the  abdomen. 
The  blade  is  pressed  against  the  stricture  and  finally 
passes  through  it  Only  one  notice  is  necessary, 
but  this  may  last  for  from  one  half  to  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  It  is  painless  and  there  is  no  haemor- 
rhage. J.  A.  Fort  uses  an  instrument  which  is  simi- 
lar to  Maisonneuve*8  urethrotome,  and  in  place  of  a 
blade  it  has  a  blunt  surface  of  platinum.  This  piece 
of  platinum  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  wire  inside 
the  instrument,  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery 
of  ten  elements. 

My  treatment  of  strictures  is  briefly  as  follows  : 
In  every  stricture  which  I  examine  for  the  first  time 
I  employ  at  the  outset  metallic  sounds  or  catheters, 
beginning  with  the  higher  numbers  and  then  going 
on  to  the  lower  ones,  until  one  is  reached  which 
goes  tlirough  the  stricture.  If  unsuccessful  with 
sounds  or  catheters,  I  then  try  elastic  bougies  or 
catheters,  and,  if  the  stricture  is  very  tight,  strands 
of  catgut  I  then  give  up  the  soft,  elastic  instru- 
ments as  soon  as  possible  and  pi'oceed  with  the  me- 
tallic ones. 

The  treatment  of  strictures  often  requires  much 
time  and  patience.     One  may  try  in  vain  for  hours. 


a 


Fio.  RTO.— Dilators  for  the 
forcible  dilatation  of  8tiie- 
tun:t»:  (a)  Stearns^ s  ami 
(6)  Uolt'H. 
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and  yet  the  next  day  be  able  to  pass  the  stricture  at  once.  One  should  always 
proceed  as  carefully  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  injuries  or  false  passages. 
The  treatment  may  be  particularly  difficult  in  the  case  of  fistulas,  false  pas- 
sages, firm  adhesion  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  stricture  with  the  symphysis, 
or  overseiLsitiveness  of  the  patient.  Urethral  fever  not  infrequently  occurs 
in  the  course  of  treatment  with  sounds,  and  may  be  reflex  in  nature  or  the 
result  of  injury  and  infection  of  the  urethra  or  bladder  by  dirty  instruments. 
The  treatment  of  strictures  with  sounds  should  always  be  combined  with 
other  measures,  especially  frequent  warm  baths,  peat  baths,  and  possibly  mas- 
sage, for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  stricture.  Every  patient  should  learn 
to  pass  a  catheter  or  sound  on  himself  in  order  that  he  may  become  inde- 
pendent of  the  physician.    This  may  be,  it  is  true,  a  source  of  danger. 

If  treatment  of  tlie  stricture  by  dilatation  with  sounds  or  catheters 
is  unsuccessful,  if  the  stricture  is  impassable,  if  there  is  retention  of 
urine,  or  a  false  passage  with  its  sequelae,  the  stricture  will  have  to 
be  treated  by  operation,  usually  internal  or  external  urethrotomy  (see 
below,  §  223),  or  excision  of  the  stricture  with  suture  (urethrorrhapliy), 
as  described  on  page  348.  The  treatment  of  defects  in  the  urethra  is 
also  described  there.  Finally,  in  suitable  cases  of  incurable  stricture 
a  permanent  fistula  may  be  formed  in  the  perinsBum  (perineal  urethros- 
tomy, Poncet),  or  an  artificial  urethra  may  be  made  above  the  sym- 
physis. 

§  223.  External  and  Internal  XTrethrotomy. — External  urethrotomy, 
or  the  so-called  iautanniere^  is  performed  for  passable  and  impassable 
strictures,  and  for  tliose  that  are  complicated  by  fistute,  abscesses,  and 
false  passages.  The  technique  of  external  urethrotomy  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  median  lithotomy.  The  patient  is  given  the  lith- 
otomy position,  and  the  perinseum  is  carefully  shaved  and  disinfected. 
The  operation  is  different,  depending  on  the  location  of  the  stricture 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  passable.  The  skin  incision  is  usually  made 
in  the  posterior  half  of  the  rhaphe.  If  the  stricture  is  passable  a  grooved 
sta£F  is  usually  passed  through  the  same,  and  the  skin  and  deeper  tissues 
divided  upon  this.  As  soon  as  the  groove  in  the  staff  can  be  distinctly 
felt  through  the  lower  wall  of  the  urethra  the  nail  tip  of  the  left  fore- 
finger is  placed  in  the  groove  and  a  pointed  scalpel  is  made  to  pierce 
the  urethral  wall  alongside  the  forefinger.  The  urethra  is  then  divided, 
and  with  it  the  stricture.  The  cicatricial  tissue  composing  the  stricture 
is  excised,  and  when  possible  the  wound  in  the  urethra  should  be  closed 
over  a  soft-rubber  catheter  with  fine  catgut  sutures  (uretlirorrha])hy, 
see  page  348).  The  external  wound  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 
A  soft-rubber  catheter  should  be  left  in  the  urethra  for  the  next  few 
days,  whether  the  urethra  has  been  sutured  or  not.  Abscesses  and 
false  passages  should  be  laid  open.    A  long  rubber  tube  is  attached  to 
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the  end  of  the  catheter  at  the  meataB,  and  is  connected  with  a  bottle 
placed  between  the  patient's  legs  or  outside  the  bed.  This  is  partially 
filled  with  l-to-1,000  bichloride.  For  the  methods  of  securing  the  cath- 
eter see  page  278.  Another  good  method  of  fastening  the  catheter  is 
to  tie  a  silk  thread  around  the  catheter  in  the  wound  and  secure  tlie 
ends  over  a  piece  of  iodoform-gauze  packing  (Lauenstein).  After 
healing  has  taken  place  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  drawn 
by  cicatricial  contraction  toward  the  outer  skin,  and  to  some  extent 
prevents  recurrence.  The  more  extensive  the  stricture,  however,  and 
the  more  cicatricial  tissue  that  has  to  be  removed — i.  e.,  the  larger  the 
defect — ^the  more  likely  are  recurrences  to  take  place,  and  the  more 
necessary  is  a  periodic  dilatation  of  the  stricture  by  means  of  metallic 
sounds  after  the  operation.  Urinary  fistulsB  sometimes  persist  after 
healing  has  taken  place,  which  usually  close  promptly  by  cauterization 
with  the  nitrate-of -silver  stick,  or  with  the  galvano-cautery 

for  thermo-cautery. 
If  the  stricture  is  impassable  the  grooved  staff  can  only  be 
introduced  down  to  the  stricture,  and  the  difficulty  then  con- 
sists in  finding  the  proximal  end  of  the  urethra.     Generally 
speaking,  the  best  plan  is  to  open  the  urethra  in  front  of  the 

stricture  and  then  try  and  find  the  urethral 
canal  in  the  stricture,  whereupon  the  latter 
is  divided.  The  proximal  end  can  also  be 
found  in  some  instances  by  pressing  on  the 
bladder  or  having  the  patient  urinate.  One 
may  also,  in  suitable  cases,  look  for  the  ure- 
thra behind  the  stricture,  open  it,  and  then 
determine  its  course  from  behind  with  a 
probe  or  bougie.  For  a  description  of  pos- 
terior catheterization,  see  page  306.  After 
completion  of  the  operation  a  soft-rubber 
permanent  catheter  is  passed  from  the  mea- 
tus into  the  bladder. 

Internal  urethrotomy — i.  e.,  division  of 
the  stricture  from  within  the  urethra — is 
adapted  only  to  the  cases  where  the  urethra 
is  narrowed  l)y  short  l)ands  or  rings.     It  is 
seldom  employed  in  Germany  at  the  pres- 
ent time.    It  has  its  special  dangers,  because 
it  involves  wounding  the  urethra.     Of  late,  however,  French  surgeons, 
including  Guyoii,  Pousson,  and  others,  have  again  recommended  inter- 
nal urethrotomy  very  highly,  and  have  had  good  results.     The  opera- 
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tion  is  performed  with  ingenious  instruments  possessing  a  concealed 
knife.  The  urethrotome  is  passed  through  the  stricture ;  the  blade  of 
the  knife  is  then  made  to  project  bj  a  special  mechanism  and  the  in- 
strument withdrawn,  thus  cutting  through  the  stricture.  Among  the 
great  number  of  urethrotomes  those  devised  by  Civiale  (a)  and  Maison- 
neuve  (ft)  are  shown  in  Fig.  571.  The  Otis  urethrotome  is  also  a  very 
useful  instrument.  In  order  to  prevent  serious  haemorrhage  and  ex- 
travasation of  urine  the  stricture  should  always  be  divided  on  its  upper 
surface,  and  exactly  in  the  median  line  of  the  penis.  Two  or  three 
days  later  the  passage  of  sounds  should  be  begun  as  described  above. 

For  the  technique  of  puncture  of  the  bladder  in  retention  of  urine 
see  §  210. 

§  224.  ITrethral  Fistulo. — A  urethral  fistula  is  an  abnormal  com- 
munication between  the  interior  of  the  urethra  and  the  external  air, 
which  discharges  urine  and  is  caused  by  inflammatory  and  other  de- 
structive processes  of  the  urethra  and  its  vicinity,  by  foreign  bodies, 
etc.  Depending  on  the  location  of  the  fistula  one  speaks  of  penile 
fistulse,  scrotal  fistulas,  perineal  fistulas,  urethro-rectal  fistulas,  etc.  If 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  has  grown  together  with  the 
outer  skin,  such  a  fistula  is  called  a  ''  labif orm  fistula  "  (Roser).  The 
amount  of  urine  that  escapes  through  the  fistula  is  very  variable. 

The  diagnosis  of  urethral  fistulas  is  very  easy  if  the  fistula  can  be 
seen  and  discharges  a  large  amount  of  urine.  In  doubtful  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  narrow,  forked  fistulas — ^for  example,  one  comnmnicating 
with  the  rectum — it  is  a  good  plan  to  inject  a  coloured  fluid  into  the 
bladder  and  then  make  the  patient  urinate.  In  urethro-rectal  fistulas  a 
metallic  catheter  may  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  a  probe  then 
passed  into  the  fistula  within  the  rectum,  the  sphincter  being  dilated  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  probe  and  metallic  cath- 
eter come  in  contact. 

Treatment  of  ITrethral  FistnlflB. — One  should  first  of  all  determine 
the  underlying  cause  of  the  fistula.  If,  for  example,  there  is  a  stricture 
this  should  receive  the  first  treatment,  and,  upon  dilatation  of  the 
stricture,  the  fistula  often  heals  very  quickly  of  itself,  or  after  cauter- 
ization with  the  thermo-cautery  or  galvano-cautery.  Fistulas  with 
fungous  granulations  usually  have  to  be  divided  and  energetically 
scraped  out,  and  then  a  permanent  soft-rubber  catheter  introduced  into 
the  bladder  or  the  urine  evacuated  with  the  catheter  at  regular  inter- 
vals. In  cicatricial  and  labifonn  fistulas  the  cicatricial  tissue  and  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  fistula  have  to  be  removed  by  splitting  it  open  and 
freshening  its  sides.  It  is  then  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation,  or  is 
sutured  in  the  way  to  be  described  for  urethral  fistulas  in  the  female. 
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When  possible,  the  fistula  should  be  freshened  and  closed  by  sutares 
which  pass  through  only  the  submucosa;  the  line  of  suture  is  then 
covered  over  with  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  skin  (urethror- 
rhaphy).  In  large  fistulas  and  defects  the  loss  of  substance  should  be 
replaced  by  a  plastic  operation  (urethroplasty),  pedunculated  skin-fiaps 
being  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fistula,  such  as  the  skin  of  the 
penis,  the  perinsBum,  the  scrotum,  the  abdominal  wall,  etc.  Urethro- 
plasty is  often  unsuccessful  because  the  erections  interfere  with  the 
healing  of  the  flaps.  To  prevent  erections,  bromide  of  potassium  and 
narcotics  are  given  in  large  doses. 

In  urethro-rectal  and  vesico-rectal  fistulse  the  sphincter  should  be 
stretched  under  an  anaesthetic  or  the  posterior  rhaphe  divided  in  order 
to  gain  access  to  the  fistula.  The  latter  is  then  freshened  and  closed 
by  suture  in  the  way  to  be  de8cril)ed  for  vesico- vaginal  fistulae  (§  256). 
In  the  case  of  fistulae  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sphincter,  it  is  usually  suf- 
ficient simply  to  divide  and  scrape  out  the  fistulous  tract,  which  is  then 
allowed  to  heal  by  granulation. 

§  225.  C!ongenital  and  Acquired  Deformities  of  the  Penis.— Complete  ab- 
sence of  the  penis  with  normal  development  of  the  testes  is  very  rare.  Kauf- 
mann  mentions  three  cases.  The  occurrence  of  a  double  penis  is  also  rare, 
and  is  confined  usually  to  children  with  three  lower  extremities  or  other 
similar  deformity.  Kaufmann  states  that  three  such  cases  have  been  de- 
scribed in  medical  literature.  I  saw  a  case  of  double  penis  in  a  child  other- 
wise normal. 

Rudimentary  development  of  the  penis  occurs  especially  in  epispadias 
and  hypospadias  (see  §  217,  pa<]fes  3.33-339).  Dumreicher  described  a  case  of 
Iiartial  absence  of  the  corjwra  cavernosa  penis. 

Forster,  Klebs,  and  others  have  described  a  complete  con^nital  fissure  of 
the  penis. 

Conj2:enital  fistulic  of  the  penis  are  very  rare.  They  have  been  found  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  i)enis,  directly  behind  the  prlans,  or  in  the  posterior  third 
of  the  })enis  near  tlie  pubic  hairs.  The^se  fistula'  usually  run  alon^  the  mid- 
dle line  of  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  subcutaneously,  and  in  front  of  the  pubic 
arch  pass  in  more  deeply  into  the  prostate,  for  example  (Luschka).  Girardet, 
Machet,  Verneuil,  and  Pribram  have  described  similar  cases.  Klebe  thinks 
that  congenital  tistulie  of  the  penis  are  due  to  the  healing  of  an  epispadias 
during  fa^tal  life. 

Phimosis. — The  anomalies  of  the  prepuce  have  a  particular  impor- 
tance, es{)ecially  congenital  narrowness  of  the  preputial  opening,  or 
phimosis,  in  which  the  prepnce  can  not  l>e  retracted  over  the  glans. 
Adhesions  between  the  j)repuce  and  the  glans  are  physiological  in 
the  infant ;  separation  takes  place  wnthin  the  first  half  year,  and  is 
usually  wholly  completed  in  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  year.  It  is 
important  for  the  early  and  complete  separation  of  the  prepuce  from 
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the  glans  that  the  preputial  orifice  should  be  large  enough  to  allow  the 
glans  to  pass  through  it,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  two  layers  of  the 
prepuce  should  be  movable  both  on  one  another  and  on  the  glans.  If 
these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  the  congenital  phimosis  persists  and 
the  prepuce  can  not  be  drawn  back  over  the  glans.  In  adults  as  well, 
the  prepuce  may  be  adherent  to  the  glans.  The  degree  of  the  phi- 
mosis is  very  variable.  Besides  this  congenital  phimosis,  there  is  an 
acquired  form  due  to  inflammatory  swelling  of  a  normally  wide  and 
movable  prepuce  (inflammatory  phimosis). 

The  symptoms  and  sequelae  of  phimosis  consist,  in  the  infant  and 
small  children,  in  disturbances  in  urination,  with  corresponding  symp- 
toms. In  consequence  of  the  straining  involved,  the  development  of 
hernise  is  favoured,  and  in  consequence  of  the  prevention  of  the  free 
escape  of  urine,  the  distal  portion  of  the  prepuce  becomes  more  and 
more  ballooned  out.  If  in  such  cases  the  prepuce  becomes  swollen 
by  inflammatory  processes,  complete  retention  of  urine  may  result. 
Enuresis  may  also  be  due  to  the  existence  of  a  phimosis. 

In  older  boys  and  in  adults  diflSculty  in  urination  is  only  likely  to 
occur  in  case  of  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  narrow  foreskin.  The 
luost  important  symptoms  due  to  phimosis  in  the  adult  consist  in  more 
or  less  disturbance  of  the  sexual  functions  and  in  an  increased  dispo- 
sition to  traumatisms,  inflammations,  and  infection.  Erections  and 
coitus  are  painful,  tears  in  the  narrow  prepuce  occur  easily,  and  hence 
the  frequency  of  infection  with  chancre  in  individuals  with  phimosis. 
Repeated  attacks  of  balanitis  are  common  on  account  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  removing  the  smegma  that  collects  under  the  prepuce.  The 
smegma  sometimes  becomes  thickened,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of 
concretions.  The  development  of  the  organ  is  interfered  with  in  ex- 
treme cases.  Older  men  with  phimosis  are  predisposed  to  cancer  of 
the  penis.  Every  patient  on  whom  I  have  performed  amputation  of 
the  penis  for  cancer  had  a  phimosis.  According  to  Althaus,  phimosis 
also  favours  the  occurrence  of  epilepsy  and  other  nervous  disorders. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  extreme  phimosis  may  be  a 
very  serious  affection,  and  great  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  its 
proper  treatment. 

Circumcision  as  practised  by  the  Jews  in  the  form  of  a  ritual  is  a 
thoroughly  desirable  operation.  From  a  medical  standpoint,  however, 
it  would  be  preferable  to  have  the  operation  performed  by  physicians. 
Unpleasant  sequelse  have  not  infrequently  been  known  to  result  from 
ritual  circumcisions,  such  as  haemorrhage,  injury  of  the  glans  and  ure- 
thra, erysipelas  or  transmission  of  tuberculosis,  and  syphiUs  when,  for 

example,  the  wound  is  sucked  by  the  officiating  rabbi. 
78 
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Treatment  of  Fhimodj, — The  phyBiuian  ehoald  note  in  every  new- 
hom  infant  the  size  of  the  preputial  orifice.  If  it  ut  very  8tna]l  and 
the  child  has  ditficulty  iu  pacing  urine,  the  phimosis  should  be  oper- 
ated upon  just  as  in  older  persons.  It  ofteu  suffices  in  children  to  iree 
with  a  prohe  the  epithelial  adhesions  between  the  mucous  layer  and  the 
glans,  and  tlien  retract  the  prepuce  forcibly  over  the  glans.  In  older 
boys  as  well,  the  operation  may  be  avoided  by  frequently  retracting  the 
prepuce.  In  very  young  children  a  dorsal  incision  is  often  sufficient, 
or  one  can  perforin  a  typical  circumcision  as  in  adults. 

OperatioE  for  Phimotis. — There  are  two  methods  of  operating  for 
phimosis — viz.,  dorsal  division  of  the  prepuce  with  the  formation  of 
noser's  triangular  flap,  and  circumcision — i.  e.,  removal  of  the  redun- 
dant prepuce,  which  may  also  be  combined  with  the  formation  of 
Roger's  triangular  flap. 

The  dorsal  division  of  the  prepuce  is  made  with  the  scissors,  a 
pointed  scalpel,  or  preferably  a  slightly  curved  tenotomy  knife.  The 
beginner  should  use  a  grooved  director  as  a  guide. 
When  inserting  the  blade  of  the  scissors  or  the 
tip  of  the  knife  beneath  the  prepuce,  one  should 
be  sure  that  the  scissors  or  knife  have  not  entered 
the  urethra.  With  the  knife  or  tenotome  the  dor- 
lision  is  made  by  piercing  the  foreskin  be- 
hind and  cutting  forward  and  outward.  After 
dorsal  division  of  the  prepuce  the  edges  of  the 

outer  layer  of  the  prepuce  retract  farther  than 

Fio.  sra.-RoMr'i  opura-    *'"'®®  "^  "^^'^  inner  layer,  and  one  sees  that  the 

tion  for  piiiinoeiB:  I,     narrowness  was  caused  mainlv  by  the  inner  layer 

inner  layor  of  the  pre-        i-i-         -  rm      ■  -i      ^  J 

poue ; -', out  wi«e  oi  the     (rig.  572).    The  inner  layer  of  the  prepuce  is  now 

(niiBr  fli.p  fcimieii  fnim     divided   sftcr   Roser'by   two    incisions   running 

oUiqueTnclSy^'.'*  **'*     ohHquely  outward  to  the  bonier  of  the  glans,  and 

the  small  triangular  flap  formed  in  this  way  is 

turned  back  into  the  angle  made  by  the  outer  layer  and  sutured  in 

place.     AVlien  necessary,  one  can  trim  oif  the  sharp  comers  made  by 

the  incisions  before  uniting  the  two  layers.     If  the  prepuce  is  very 

long,  one  may  trim  away  as  mnch  of  its  external  and  internal  layer  as 

is  neeetisary — i.  e.,  combine  dorsal  incision  W'ith  circumcision. 

Ileal  circumcision  is  to  be  recommended  for  extremely  long  fore- 
skins and  for  the  excision  of  chancres  on  the  distal  portion  of  the  pre- 
puce. The  latter  is  seized  between  the  blades  of  a  clamp  or  a  pwr  of 
thumb  forceps,  and  the  projecting  portion  is  cut  away.  Both  layers 
of  the  prepuce  are  then  <livided  on  the  dorsum  for  a  short  distance, 
iind  then  the  inner  layer  as  far  as  tlie  corona,  the  cut  edges  are  rounded 
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oflf,  or  Roser's  flap  made.  The  latter  is,  however,  in  most  eases  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable.  For  suture  material  I  use  fine  silk  in  adults 
and  catgut  in  children.  I  almost  invariably  employ  the  latter  method 
of  operating. 

Acquired  Phimosis. — Inflammatory  swelling  of  the  prepuce  due  to 
gonorrhoea,  chancre,  etc.,  gives  rise  to  so-called  inflammatory  phimosis. 
Phimosis  may  also  be  caused  by  chronic  oedema  and  swelling,  or  cica- 
tricial stenosis.  Inflammatory  phimosis  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  congenital  variety,  and  operation  is  particularly  important  in  the 
ease  of  chancroidal  ulcers  on  the  mucous  layer  of  the  prepuce  or  on 
the  glans.  In  inflammatory  phimosis  dorsal  incision  of  the  prepuce  is 
usually  employed  with  or  without  the  fonnation  of  Roser's  triangular 
flap,  and  with  or  without  removal  of  the  lateral  portions  of  the  prepuce. 

Paraphimosis^ — Paraphimosis  is  that  condition  of  the  penis  in  which 
the  prepuce  is  retracted  behind  the  corona  and  can  not  be  brought  for- 
ward over  the  glans.  It  is  favoured  by  inflammatory  swelling  of  a 
tight  prepuce  and  by  an  abnormally  long  frenum.  In  inflammations 
— ^for  example,  of  the  mucous  layer  of  the  prepuce — the  inner  layer  is 
everted  and  the  outer  layer  pushed  farther  and  farther  backward. 
Paraphimosis  frequently  results  from  coitus  in  individuals  with  phi- 
mosis. In  consequence  of  strangulation  of  the  glans  by  the  constrict- 
ing ring  of  the  prepuce  behind  the  corona,  circulatory  disturbances 
take  place  both  in  the  glans  and  the  mucous  layer  of  the  prepuce. 
The  glans  becomes  swollen  in  consequence  of  venous  stasis,  and  that 
portion  of  the  mucous  layer  of  the  prepuce  which  is  under  greatest 
tension,  chiefly  in  the  median  line  of  the  dorsal  surface,  may  become 
gangrenous.  This  gangrene  causes  a  break  in  the  constricting  ring  of 
the  prepuce,  and  in  this  way  a  spontaneous  cure  takes  place  with  cor- 
responding deformity  of  the  prepuce.  Gangrene  of  the  glans  occurs 
only  in  rare  cases.  Constrictions  behind  the  corona  in  the  form  of 
hairs  or  threads  wound  about  the  penis  may  cause  a  similar  swelling  of 
the  glans,  and  in  every  case  of  paraphimosis  one  should  bear  in  mind 
the  possibility  of  such  a  constriction  of  the  glans. 

The  treatment  of  paraphimosis  consists  in  prompt  reduction  of  the 
retracted  prepuce  by  manual  taxis  or  incision  of  the  strangulated  ring 
of  the  prepuce.  The  first  step  in  manual  reduction  consists  in  dimin- 
ishing the  size  of  the  glans  by  careful  kneading  and  massage  or  by  aj)- 
plying  an  elastic  bandage.  The  penis  is  then  seized  with  the  left  hand 
behind  the  constricting  ring  of  the  prepuce,  and  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  glans  is  compressed  with  the  thumb,  index,  and  middle  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  and  pushed  back  through  the  preputial  ring.  If  re- 
duction is  not  accompUshed  in  this  way,  or  tnere  is  already  circum- 
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scribed  gangrene  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  prepuce,  the  site  of  con- 
striction on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  penis  is  incised  with  a  scalpel  or 
scissors  and  the  prepuce  then  pushed  forward.  In  order  to  prevent 
recurrence  the  phimosis  should,  of  course,  be  operated  upon. 

Preputial  Concretionfl. — Preputial  concretions  usually  occur  in  phimosis, 
and  are  formed  by  desiccation  and  calcification  of  the  smegma  or  from  de- 
posits from  the  urine  stagnating  in  the  preputial  sac.  These  concretions  fre- 
quently have  as  a  nucleus  horny  epithelial  cells  or  gravel,  or  some  foreign 
substance  upon  which  urates  and  calcium  phosphate  are  deposited.  Some  of 
the  preputial  concretions  are  not  formed  in  the  preputial  sac,  but  are  concre- 
tions from  the  bladder  which  escape  from  the  urethra  and  remain  lodged 
behind  the  phiniotic  prepuce.  Preputial  concretions  are  sometimes  dis- 
charged spontaneously  by  causing  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  skin. 
In  horses  especially  preputial  concretions  may  attain  an  enormous  size. 

Preputial  concretions  are  best  removed  by  circumcision,  which  should  be 
performed  with  strict  attention  to  antisepsis,  since  the  decomposed  secretion 
beneath  the  prepuce  has  been  known  to  be  the  cause  of  erysipelas,  sepsis,  and 
even  death. 

§  22r>.  Iigaries  of  the  Penis. — Wounds  of  the  penis  in  the  form  of 
punctured  and  incised  wounds  are  rare.  They  occur  mainly  in  the 
insane  from  self-mutilation,  and  sometimes  are  made  by  revengeful 
women  during  coitus.  Complete  removal  of  the  penis  and  scrotum,  or 
so-called  emasculation,  is  customary  in  certain  religious  sects — in  Rus- 
sia, for  example.  In  some  tribes  of  Africa  it  is  a  war  custom  even 
to-day  to  cut  off  the  penis  of  prisoners.  The  haemorrhage  caused  by 
incised  wounds  of  the  penis  is  most  severe  when  the  organ  is  at  the 
time  in  a  condition  of  erection.  Fatal  hsemorrhage  has,  however, 
never  been  known  to  occur,  as  the  bleeding  usually  stops  of  itself. 
Even  very  deep  transverse  cuts  of  the  penis,  involving  two  thirds  of 
its  diameter  but  leaving  the  corpus  cavemosum  urethrse  intact,  do  not 
lead  to  gangrene  if  carefully  sutured  and  suppuration  is  prevented. 

Lacerated  and  contused  wounds  of  the  penis  are  more  common. 
The  most  frequent  injury  is  rupture  of  the  frenum  during  coitus. 
More  extensive  lacerated  and  contused  wounds  of  the  penis  are  rarer, 
and  are  most  likely  to  occur  when  the  trousers  or  aprons  of  workmen 
are  caught  in  machinery  or  in  case  of  run-over  accidents.  The  skin  of 
the  penis,  and  occasionally  also  of  the  scrotum,  may  be  completely  torn 
off,  and  after  healing  takes  place  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  defect 
results,  causing  a  shortening  of  the  penis,  painful  erections,  etc.  Tlie 
loss  of  skin  should  he  replaced  as  far  as  possible  by  plastic  flaps,  skin- 
grafts,  et<». 

Dislocation  of  the  penis  is  another  injury  which  may  befall  it,  and 
consists  in  rupture  of  the  attachment  of  the  prepuce  to  the  glans,  with 
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subcutaneous  displacement  of  the  organ.  This  accident  may  occur 
from  being  run  over,  the  shaft  of  the  penis  being  displaced  into  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  abdomen  or  the  scrotum,  and  is 
recognisable  here  from  the  characteristic  form  of  the  glans.  At 
the  normal  site  of  the  penis  there  is  only  a  loose,  empty,  ecchy- 
motic  sac. 

In  gunshot  wounds  of  the  penis  there  are  usually  severe  associated 
injuries  which  form  the  chief  symptoms. 

Contused  wounds  also  include  the  rare  bites  of  the  penis.  D6mar- 
quay  observed  two  cases  in  which  the  penis  was  bitten  oflF  by  animals 
(horse  and  dog)  close  to  its  root. 

Constrictions  of  the  penis  by  threads,  hairs,  ribbons,  rings,  etc.,  deserve 
mention  here.  They  occur  in  children  or  masturbators  whose  object  has 
been  to  excite  erections  or  prevent  pollutions  or  enuresis.  Circulatory  dis- 
turbances follow,  and  even  gangrene,  particularly  if  the  constricting  body  is 
broad.  If  hairs  or  fine  threads  are  used,  a  deep  groove  is  made  in  conse- 
quence of  their  cutting  into  the  tissues,  but  no  gangrene.  I  have  seen  in 
small  children  characteristic  cases  of  constriction  of  the  glans  behind  the 
corona  with  hairs.  In  every  case  there  was  a  deep  groove,  and  a  temporary 
urinary  fistula  resulted.  The  local  manifestations  due  to  such  constrictions 
are  similar  to  those  in  paraphimosis.  It  is  often  not  easy  to  find  the  con- 
stricting hair  or  thread.  In  making  the  diagnosis  the  groove  that  has  been 
formed  is  of  value.  The  treatment  consists  in  removal  of  the  constricting 
body. 

The  treatment  of  woimds  of  the  penis  follows  general  rules.  In 
deep  incised  wounds  the  haemorrhage  should  be  arrested  and  the  wound 
carefully  sutured.  In  case  the  urethra  is  injured,  the  edges  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  should  be  sutured  with  fine  catgut  and  a  soft-rubber 
catheter  introduced.  In  punctured  wounds  it  may  be  advisable  to 
enlarge  the  wound  in  order  to  secure  better  drainage.  Lacerated  and 
contused  wounds  should  be  carefully  disinfected,  and  the  parts  brought 
into  apposition  with  tension  sutures.  In  case  of  dislocation  of  the 
penis,  the  latter  is  best  replaced  by  means  of  an  aneurism  needle,  blunt 
hook,  or  dressing  forceps  introduced  into  the  empty  pouch.  It  is 
then  secured  in  its  normal  place  by  suturing  the  border  of  the  prepuce, 
which  has  been  torn  away,  to  its  point  of  attachment  behind  the  corona. 
Very  large  defects  may  have  to  be  covered  over  with  plastic  skin -flaps 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  root  of  the  penis  or  the  scrotum,  or  with  skin- 
grafts.  Kappeler  made  use  of  the  uninjured  inner  layer  of  prepuce, 
which  he  turned  backward  after  splitting  it  along  the  dorsum  and  sepa- 
rating the  frenum. 

In  all  severe  injuries  of  the  penis  the  latter  should  be  kept  elevated 
in  order  to  prevent  circulatory  disturbances.     This  can  be  done  by 
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means  of  a  cushion  between  the  legs,  or  a  broad  bandage  fastened  about 
the  thighs. 

For  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  urethra  see  §  218. 

SabcataneouB  Iigaries  of  the  Penis. — Fracture  of  the  penis  consists 
in  laceration  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  is  caused  by  a  kick,  bend- 
ing or  twisting  the  erect  penis,  and  by  coitus.  Partial  or  complete 
rupture  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  is  characterized  by  severe  pain  and 
marked  swelling,  due  to  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the  intact  skin, 
which  usually  becomes  ecchymosed  very  quickly  and  over  a  considerable 
area.  The  tear  is  usually  more  or  less  oblique,  and  extends  to  a  vari- 
able distance  into  the  corpora  cavernosa,  or  even  involves  the  urethra. 
If  the  urethra  is  not  injured  the  course  is  favourable,  and  heaUng  takes 
place  by  absorption  of  the  extra vasated  blood  and  the  formation  of  a 
firm  cicatrix  in  the  corpora  cavernosa.  If,  however,  the  urethra  is 
injured,  extensive  inflammation  and  suppuration  may  result,  with  ex- 
travasation of  urine,  gangrene,  and  sepsis,  unless  suitable  treatment  is 
begun  at  once. 

Laceration  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  may  cause  loss  of  the  power  of 
erection  in  the  cicatrix  and  in  that  portion  of  the  corpora  cavernosa 
situated  in  front  of  the  cicatrix. 

Contusions  of  the  penis  cause  essentially  the  same  symptoms  as  the 
above-described  subcutaneous  lacerations.  The  contusions  confined  to 
the  skin  of  the  penis  are  of  course  the  most  favourable. 

The  treatment  of  subcutaneous  injuries  of  the  penis  consists  in  ele- 
vation of  the  organ  on  a  cushion  between  the  legs  of  the  patient  or  on 
a  wide  bandage  fastened  about  the  thighs.  The  inflammatory  swelling 
is  reduced  with  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis  and  ice,  and  large  extrava- 
sations of  blood  are  treated  by  massage,  compression,  puncture,  or 
incision. 

§  227.  Inflammatory  Processes  of  the  Penis. — The  most  common  in- 
flammatory processes  of  the  penis  are  acute  inflammation  of  the  surface 
of  the  glans  (balanitis)  and  of  the  prepuce  (posthitis).  As  both  inflam- 
mations always  occur  in  combination,  they  are  designated  as  balano- 
posthitis.  Three  different  forms  of  balanoposthitis  are  distinguished 
— viz.,  the  catarrhal,  croupous,  and  diphtheritic. 

1.  Catarrhal  balanoposthitis  is  most  commonly  found  in  conjunc- 
tion with  phimosis,  and  is  due  to  decomposition  of  the  smegma  and 
uncleanlinesfi.  There  is  also  a  gonorrhoeal  form,  due  either  to  primary 
infection  of  the  glans  and  ])repuce  or  to  secondary  extension  of  gonor- 
rhoeal inflammation  of  the  urethra.  Balanoposthitis  may  also  be  asso- 
ciated with  soft  and  hard  chancres  and  other  forms  of  ulceration. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  catarrhal  balanoposthitis  consist  in  a  red- 
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dening  and  swelling  of  the  glans  and  prepuce,  the  secretion  of  a  thin 
oflfensive  mucus,  especially  in  the  coronal  sulcus,  and  a  feeling  of 
itching  and  burning.  Superficial  erosions  are  frequently  pi'esent. 
Lymphangitis  of  the  penis  may  develop,  with  enlargement  of  the  in- 
guinal glands,  which,  however,  seldom  suppurate.  Recurrences  are 
frequent  in  case  there  is  phimosis,  and  chronic  forms  are  not  rare  in 
which  the  prepuce  becomes  thickened,  the  preputial  orifice  and  meatus 
narrowed,  and  adhesions  are  formed  between  the  glans  and  the  mucous 
layer  of  the  prepuce. 

The  treatment  of  catarrhal  balanoposthitis  requires  in  the  first  place 
correction  of  the  phimosis.  The  remainder  of  the  treatment  consists 
in  bathing  the  glans  with  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis  dilutus  or  cold  water 
and  dusting  its  surface,  and  especially  the  coronal  sulcus,  with  bismuth, 
oxide  of  zinc,  amylum,  or  besmearing  it  with  unguentum  diachylon, 
and  then  using  the  powders.  Erosions  are  most  quickly  healed  by  the 
light  application  of  the  nitrate-of -silver  stick.  Strictures  of  the  meatus 
are  remedied  by  incising  the  lower  wall  and  suturing  the  mucous  mem- 
brane to  the  skin.  One  may  also  make  a  Y-shaped  incision  and  suture 
the  triangular  flap  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane  thus  formed. 

The  very  rare  and  contagious  balanitis  eroaiva  circinata  described  by 
Berdal,  Bataille,  and  others  attacks  only  patients  with  a  very  long  prepuce, 
and  is  characterized  by  profuse  suppuration.  Cleanliness  and  the  insertion 
of  cotton  bring  about  rapid  healing. 

2.  Croupous  or  diphtheritic  balanoposthitis  is  caused  by  the  infec- 
tion of  wounds  or  ulcers  (wound  diphtheria),  or  may  occur  in  con- 
junction with  diphtheria  of  the  fauces,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  smallpox, 
and  other  infectious  diseases.  The  inflammation  is  characterized  by 
the  formation  of  a  grayish-white  diphtheritic  coating.  The  course  of 
the  local  disease  is  usually  favourable,  and  healing  of  the  superficial 
or  deep  losses  of  substance  takes  place  quickly  as  soon  as  the  pseudo- 
membrane  has  separated.  The  most  important  element  is  always  the 
coexisting  systemic  disease. 

The  treatment  of  diphtheritic  balanoposthitis  consists  in  removal 
of  the  pseudo-membranes — with  the  thermo-cautery,  for  example — and 
in  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  wound  surfaces. 

Balanoposthitis  may  in  rare  cases  complicate  diabetes  (diabetic  balano- 
posthitis). The  patients  complain  of  an  itching  and  burning  sensation ;  the 
mucous  membrane  is  red  and  swollen  and  is  covered  with  a  muco-puru- 
lent,  foul-smelling  secretion  and  a  croupous  membrane.  There  are  usually 
small  multiple  ulcerations  present.  The  secretion  contains  numerous  mould 
fungi  which  Simon  and  Friedreich  consider  characteristic  of  diabetic  balano- 
posthitis. 
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Besides  the  local  treatment,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  catarrhal  and  diph- 
theritic halanoposthitis,  an  antidiabetic  therapy  is  necessary.  The  circum- 
cision of  patients  with  diabetes  was  seldom  performed  in  the  pre-antiseptic 
days  on  account  of  frequent  gangrene.  In  recent  years,  however,  diabetic 
patients  have  been  frequently  operated  upon,  and  healing  has  taken  place 
without  any  reaction. 

Herpes  FrogenitallB  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  groups  of  vesi- 
cles on  the  glans  and  prepuce,  having  at  first  clear  and  later  turbid,  puru- 
lent contents.  The  vesicles  dry  up  and  become  scabs,  or  they  form  superficial 
erosions  with  a  whitish  covering,  particularly  on  the  inner  layer  of  the  pre- 
puce. Confluence  of  the  erosions  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  ulcers  of 
considerable  size.  Herpes  disappears,  as  a  rule,  in  a  few  days.  The  patients 
complain  of  slight  itching  and  burning.  Cases  are  sometimes  observed  which 
are  characterized  by  frequent  relapses  and  nervous  symptoms  similar  to  her- 
pes zoster  ("  neuralgic  herpes ''). 

Herpes  progenitalis  is  easily  differentiated  from  chancre,  as  the  groups  of 
small  vesicles  form  only  superficial  ulcerations  which  heal  quickly. 

Treatment  of  Herpes  Progenitalis.— The  observance  of  cleanliness,  bath- 
ing the  parts  frequently,  and  the  application  of  bismuth,  oxide  of  zinc,  amy- 
lum,  or  unguentum  diachylon  will  usually  bring  about  rapid  healing.  In 
relapsing  "neuralgic  herpes"  all  ti^eatment  is  usually  unsuccessful  (local 
treatment,  hydrotherapy,  quinine,  iodide  of  potassium,  arsenic,  electricity). 
In  case  of  phimosis,  circumcision  is  advisable. 

Phlegmon  and  Ghmgrene  of  the  Penia — Phlegmonous  processes  occur 
as  a  sequel  to  injuries  and  inflammations  of  the  penis,  and  especially  of 
the  urethra,  either  in  the  form  of  circumscribed  abscesses  or  a  more 
diffuse  phlegmon,  especially  after  extravasation  of  urine.  If  the  latter 
occurs,  gangrene  of  very  variable  extent  is  likely  to  take  place.  Pus 
microbes  may  be  transported  along  the  lymph  vessels  (lymphangitis) 
and  give  rise  to  suppuration  of  the  inguinal  glands  (lymphadenitis). 
Diabetic  gangrene  of  the  penis  has  been  observed  in  a  few  instances. 

Inflammation  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  is  most  likely  to  occur  after 
injuries  and  inflanmiations  of  the  urethra  in  the  fonn  of  perinretliral 
abscesses  or  a  diffuse  phlegmon.  After  the  abscesses  have  healed,  or 
if  there  is  a  chronic  cavernitis,  circumscribed  thickenings  and  hard  in- 
filtrations are  formed  in  tlie  corpora  cavernosa.  The  penis  then  be- 
comes correspondingly  bent  when  in  a  state  of  erection  (chordee),  and 
coitus  may  l)e  more  or  less  diflicnlt  or  painful. 

Erysipelas  following  injuries  of  the  penis  has  the  same  etiology  as 
in  other  ])art8  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  leads  to  extensive  gangrene 
and  abscesses  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  71). 

The  treatment  of  the  above-mentioned  inflammatory  processes  fol- 
lows general  rules.  A  j)lilegmon  should  be  incised  as  soon  as  possible, 
even  though  no  pus  can  be  made  out.  For  the  treatment  of  ery6i|)elas, 
see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  71.     In  case  of  chronic  cavernitis  with  eir- 
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cumscribed  thickenings  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  moist  warmth,  iodine 
ointment,  and  inunction  of  unguentum  hydrargyri  are  beneficial. 

§  228.  Soft  and  Hard  Chancre. — The  soft  chancre  (ulcus  molle, 
chancroid)  is  a  local  ulcer  which  is  caused  by  infection  with  a  probably 
distinct  virus  during  coitus,  and  is  complicated  only  by  inflammation 
of  the  neighbouring  lymph  vessels  and  glands  (buboes),  but  never  leads 
to  syphilis  or  other  systemic  infection.  The  hard  chancre  is  the  pri- 
mary lesion  of  syphilitic  infection.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  syphilitic 
chancre  is  harder  than  the  chancroid  that  makes  the  essential  distinc- 
tion between  them,  but  rather  the  fundamentally  different  clinical 
course  shown  by  the  two  varieties  of  infection.  The  soft  chancre  may 
also  at  times  be  more  or  less  hard.  This  dualistic  view,  which  sharply 
distinguishes  between  the  soft  and  hard  chancre  in  the  way  just  de- 
scribed, is  the  one  which  is  at  the  present  time  most  generally  accepted. 
This  view  is  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  unicists,  who  hold  that  the 
chancroid  can  also  lead  to  syphilis.  The  occurrence  of  mixed  infec- 
tions has  probably  been  responsible  in  part  for  the  failure  of  the  dual- 
istic view  to  gain  general  acceptance.  In  these  mixed  infections  both 
forms  of  virus  are  inoculated ;  there  is  at  first  a  soft  chancre  which 
gradually,  corresponding  to  the  longer  period  of  incubation  of  the  hard 
chancre,  takes  on  a  hard  base  and  is  then  followed  subsequently  by  the 
manifestations  of  syphilis. 

The  soft  chancre,  being  conveyed  as  a  rule  from  one  individual  to 
another  through  coitus,  develops  in  man  usually  on  the  prepuce,  the 
frenum,  the  glans,  at  the  meatus,  and  more  rarely  in  the  urethra  or  on 
other  parts  of  the  body,  as,  for  example,  at  the  anus  in  consequence  of 
sodomy,  on  the  lip,  tongue,  or  on  the  fingers  in  physicians  and  mid- 
wives.  Inoculation  of  the  virus  is  posisible  only  when  there  is  a  break 
in  the  continuity  of  the  skin  at  some  point.  The  chancroid  is  usually 
a  more  or  less  circular  ulcer  with  abrupt,  irregular,  often  undermined 
edges,  and  its  floor  covered  with  a  yellow  pseudo-membranous  layer. 
Its  secretion  is  abundant,  and  consists  mainly  of  pus.  It  may  be  ele- 
vated above  the  surrounding  plane  (ulcus  elevatum).  Chancroids  are 
usually  multiple,  partly  because  several  breaks  in  the  skin  have  become 
infected  at  the  same  time  and  partly  because  chancroidal  pus  is  very 
infectious,  and  for  this  reason  new  ulcers  are  formed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  original  lesion  by  autoinoculation,  especially  in  persons  who  are  un- 
cleanly and  neglect  their  disease.  When  the  chancroidal  virus  gets 
into  a  follicle  of  the  skin  it  causes  no<lules  like  acne,  with  a  very  deep 
ulceration  in  the  centre.  Tliis  follicular  chancroid  shows  no  tendency 
to  spread  along  the  surface. 

After  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  has  become  cleaned,  healing  takes  place 
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by  cicatrization  in  the  course  of  two,  three,  or  more  weeks.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  active  stage  is  usually  not  more  than  four  or  five  weeks,  and 
then  granulation  begins. 

Phagedenic  chancroid  is  a  special  form  which  represents  really  a 
wound  diphtheria  of  the  chancroidal  ulcer,  runs  its  course  with  severe 
inflammatory  manifestations,  and  has  a  tendency  toward  spreading 
gangrene.  Phagedenic  chancroid  may  be  due  to  a  double  infection 
with  chancroidal  virus  and  wound  diphtheria,  while  in  other  cases  the 
sloughing  may  be  caused  by  constitutional  anomalies,  especially  in 
drinkers,  or  by  circulatory  disturbances,  particularly  in  persons  who  do 
not  keep  the  diseased  parts  sufficiently  clean. 

The  destruction  of  tissue  occurring  in  phagedenic  chancroid  may 
give  rise  to  marked  deformities  of  the  penis,  serious  haemorrhage  in 
consequence  of  erosion  of  vessels,  and  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  finally 
to  septicflemia  from  the  absorption  of  septic  materials. 

Serpiginous  chancroid  is  characterized  by  continuous  extension  of 
the  ulceration  and  sloughing,  while  the  parts  first  attacked  heal  up. 
This  form  of  chancroid  may  spread  from  the  genitals  to  the  skin  of 
the  mons  veneris,  the  abdomen,  the  scrotum,  the  thighs,  etc.,  forming 
a  curved  line  of  ulceration  one  or  more  finger-widths  in  breadth.  In 
consequence  of  the  long  duration  of  the  disease,  which  may  be  a  matter 
of  months  or  years,  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  suffers  more  and  more. 
The  etiology  of  serpiginous  chancroid,  which  is  extremely  rare,  is  still 
completely  unknown. 

The  local  inflammatory  manifestations  that  occur  in  soft  chancre 
give  rise  very  frequently  to  inflammatory  phimosis  and  paraphimosis. 

Inflammation  of  the  lymph  vessels  and  lymph  glands  of  the  groin 
(bubo)  is  a  very  frequent  complication  of  soft  chancre.  The  nature 
of  this  inflammation  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  it  is  in  all  proba- 
bility either  a  mixed  infection  with  chancroidal  virus  and  pus  microbes, 
or  a  purely  chancroidal  infection.  Spietschka  found  no  micro-organ- 
isms in  buboes,  not  even  pus  microbes.  Involvement  of  the  inguinal 
glands  usually  begins  with  acute  inflammatory  symptoms,  such  as  swell- 
ing and  reddening  of  the  inguinal  region,  with  fever.  The  superficial 
glan<ls  become  infe(!ted  at  the  outset,  and  later  the  deeper  glands  be- 
neath the  fascia.  Kesolution  of  the  glandular  swellings  takes  place  in 
exceptional  cases  only,  but  they  usually  break  down  and  form  ab- 
scesses. If  the  j)us  is  not  promptly  evacuated  by  an  incision  it  breaks 
through  either  externally  or  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  one  often 
finds  very  extensive  destruction  of  tissue  and  long  fistulous  tracts 
which  not  infretjucntly  follow  the  large  vessels  or  spread  l>eneath  the 
skin  of  the  abdominal  wall.     In  such  cases  the  superficial  and  deeper 
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lymph  glands  are  extensively  diseased.  The  diagnosis  of  buboes  offers 
no  difficulties,  and  they  can  usually  be  distinguished  without  trouble 
from  an  inflamed  omental  hernia.  Inflammation  of  an  undescended 
testicle  is  the  only  condition  that  gives  similar  symptoms. 

The  micro-organisms  of  soft  chancre  are  not  fully  known.  Ferrari  found 
small  bacilli  which'  are  attached  to  the  pus  cells  or  lie  within  the  same.  De 
Luca  cultivated  from  the  secretion  of  two  cases  of  soft  chancre,  besides 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  and  Streptococcus,  still  another  variety  of  coccus, 
which  when  inoculated  into  human  skin  caused  characteristic  soft  chancres 
which  was  not  possible  in  the  case  of  the  other  varieties  of  coccus.  De  Luca 
therefore  regards  this  third  coccus  as  the  specific  virus  of  soft  chancre,  and 
thinks  that  its  activity  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  two  pyogenic 
cocci.  De  Luca^s  conclusions  have  as  yet  not  been  verified.  Recent  investi- 
gations tend  to  show  that  certain  bacilli  first  described  by  Ducroy  are  always 
found  in  chancroid,  and  tliat  they  are  the  only  ones  present  in  the  inocula- 
tion ulcers  of  later  generations ;  attempts  at  cultivation  have  thus  far  failed. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  virus  of  chancroid,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
syphilis,  that  it  can  be  inoculated  upon  other  parts  of  the  body  and  inva- 
riably causes  only  a  local  ulcer,  but  never  general  syphilitic  infection. 

The  chancroid  which  is  caused  by  artificial  inoculation  with  chancroidal 
pus  develops  in  the  following  manner :  In  the  first  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours — i.  e.,  with  no  appreciable  incubation  as  in  syphilitic  chancre — a  red 
spot  develops  at  the  point  of  inoculation  which  on  the  second  day  changes 
into  a  nodule  and  on  the  third  day  into  a  small  pustule.  The  latter  dries  up 
and  forms  a  small  scab,  beneath  which  the  characteristic  chancroidal  ulcer 
develops.  The  pus  from  this  inoculation  chancroid  is  then  capable  of  being 
inoculated  further,  both  upon  the  bearer  and  upon  other  individuals,  and 
always  gives  rise  to  the  same  characteristic  ulcer.  The  inoculation  of  a  soft 
chancre  is  only  possible  in  case  there  is  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  skin. 

Treatment  of  Soft  Chancre. — If  the  patient  is  seen  within  the  first 
few  days  after  infection  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  ulcer  by  ex- 
cision or  cauterization  with  the  galvano-cautery,  the  thermo-cautery, 
or  the  nitrate-of-silver  stick.  The  latter  is  as  a  rule  less  advisable,  be- 
cause the  ulcer  is  usually  made  larger.  Excision  of  the  chancroid  is 
not  always  applicable  on  account  of  its  multiplicity  or  its  location. 
Further  treatment  consists  in  strict  observance  of  cleanliness  by  bath- 
ing the  ulcer  frequently  and  applying  small  pieces  of  cotton  dipped  in 
weak  astringent  or  antiseptic  solutions,  such  as  liquor  plumbi  sub- 
acetatis  dilutus,  carbolic  acid  (one  per  cent),  zinc  sulphate  (one  per 
cent),  aluminium  acetate  (liq.  alumini  acetatis  15-0,  distilled  water  85*0), 
bichloride  (1  to  5,000),  glycerin,  etc.  A  still  better  treatment  is  that 
with  powders,  especially  bismuth,  zinc  oxide,  iodoform,  and  iodol. 
Iodoform  is  the  most  efficacious,  but  is  not  liked  on  account  of  its 
penetrating  odor.  The  latter  can  be  concealed  by  means  of  coumarin, 
coffee,  or  safrol  (oleum  ligni  sassafras).     Ointments,  such  as  boric  oint- 
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meDt,  are,  in  my  experience,  of  inferior  worth.  It  is  always  essen- 
tial that  the  ulcer  should  be  properly  exposed,  and  for  this  reason  a 
pliimosis  should,  if  present,  be  treated  by  circumcision.  A  special  diet 
is  not  necessary.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  patient  should 
not  exert  himself  too  much,  because  this  favours  the  development  of  a 
bubo. 

The  treatment  of  phagedenic  chancroid  varies  with  the  cause  of  the 
gangrene.  If  the  latter  is  due  to  local  circulatory  disturbances,  such  as 
inflammatory  phimosis  or  paraphimosis,  these  conditions  should  be 
treated  as  described  on  pages  309-371.  If  there  is  progressive  death  of 
tissue,  the  entire  surface  of  the  ulcer  should  be  scraped  with  a  sharp 
spoon,  burned  with  the  thermo-cautery,  or  cauterized  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc  (1  to  8).  The  ulcers  are  in  other  respects  to  be 
treated  according  to  antiseptic  principles,  preferably  with  iodoform. 
Every  patient  with  phagedenic  chancroid  must  be  kept  in  bed,  the 
penis  elevated,  etc.  Haemorrhages  are  stopped  with  styptics  (liquor 
ferri  chloridi),  ice  water,  or  compression. 

The  serpiginous  chancroid  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  pliage- 
denic  form — i.  e.,  by  the  use  of  the  sharp  spoon,  the  thermo-cautery, 
or  chloride  of  zinc.  Thiersch  has  employed  with  success  subcutaneous 
injections  of  silver  nitrate  (1  to  1,500)  about  the  border  of  the  ulcer. 
This  is  a  very  painful  procedure,  and  should  therefore  be  performed 
under  an  anflesthetic. 

Treatment  of  Bnboea. — Inflammatory  swelling  of  the  inguinal  glands 
is  treated  at  the  outset  by  rest,  ice,  and  cautious  inunction  of  unguen- 
tum  hydrargyri.  If  resolution  is  not  accomplished  in  this  way,  or  if 
suppuration  has  already  taken  place,  an  incision  is  made  and  the  pus 
focus  scraped  out,  or  the  enlarged  glands  removed.  I  always  make  a 
transverse  incision  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and,  if  necessary,  add 
a  longitudinal  incision  upward  or  downward,  and  then  carefully  dissect 
out  the  diseased  glands.  A  longitudinal  or  a  large  cruciform  incision 
may  also  be  advisable.  The  ulcerated  edges  of  the  skin  should  be  cut 
away,  deeper  glands  looked  for  and  removed  if  necessary,  and  long 
fistulous  tra(!t8  split  open.  When  numerous  fistulae  are  present  the 
operation  may  become  a  very  extensive  one,  as  there  are  so  many  fistu- 
lous tractts  to  follow  up.  The  wound  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 
In  suitable  cases  healing  may  be  hastened  by  secondary  sutures. 

For  a  description  of  hard  chancre  and  syphilis  the  reader  is  referred 
to  §  84,  page  428,  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery.  The  following  brief 
statement  of  the  difl^erences  between  the  two  forms  of  chancre  will 
suffice  here  :  The  inoculation  of  the  syphilitic  virus  is  followed  at  the 
outset  by  no  demonstnible  local  manifestations.     The  duration  of  the 
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period  of  incubation  varies  usaallj  from  two  to  four  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  tliere  develops  at  the  point  of  infection  a  characteris- 
tic induration  of  the  tissues  either  in  the  form  of  a  small  firm  papule 
the  size  of  a  pea,  with  a  reddish  surface  or  a  flat  infiltration  as  hard  as 
cartilage,  or,  finally,  a  densely  infiltrated  area  resembling  a  tumour. 
In  case  the  virus  of  soft  chancre  is  inoculated  at  the  same  time,  a 
chancroid  develops  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  twenty-four  hours, 
and  on  top  of  this  the  characteristic  syphilitic  indiiration  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  period  of  incubation  of  syphilis.  The  chancroidal  ulcer 
has  often  healed  and  the  syphilitic  initial  lesion  then  appears  in  the 
cicatrix. 

§  229.  Tmnoors  of  the  Penia. — The  most  frequent  new  formations 
of  the  penis  are  the  vegetations  or  warts  found  on  the  glans  and  pre- 
puce which  result  from  hypertrophy  of  the  papilte,  with  prolifera- 
tion and  enlargement  of  its  vesjcls,  and  sometimes  occur  in  great 
abundance.  The  confluence  of  single  warts  gives  rise  to  the  formation 
of  large  cauliflowerlike  growths  similar  to  a  papillary  carcinoma,  the 
latter,  however,  being  characterized  by  a  hard  infiltration  of  its  base 
and  a  tendency  to  ulceration.  Vegetations  should  be  removed  with 
curved  scissors  and  forceps,  the  haemorrhage  being  arrested  by  com- 
pression or  cauterization  with  the  galvano-cautery  or  thermo-cautery, 
which  is  also  the  best  means  of  preventing  recurrences. 

Homy  growths  of  the  penis  which  are  formed  by  hypertrophy  and 
comification  of  the  epithelium  that  covers  vegetations  are  very  rare. 
Pick  saw  several  homy  growths  develop  in  a  man  twenty-two  years  old 
after  an  operation  for  phimosis  and  removal  of  vegetations.  One  of 
these  growths  was  9*5  centimetres  long,  3*5  centimetres  in  circumfer- 
ence at  its  base,  and  2*5  centimetres  at  its  tip.  Homy  growths  some- 
times develop  into  carcinoma,  and  hence  their  extirpation  is  Always  ad- 
visable. They  are  removed  together  with  their  base  by  cutting  through 
sound  tissue,  and  the  heemorrhage  is  arrested  by  suture,  or,  when  on 
the  glans,  by  compression  or  cauterization. 

Sebaceous  cysts  of  the  penis  are  rare. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Penia. — Cancer  of  the  glans  and  prepuce  is  most 
common  in  old  men,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  in  persons  between  thirty 
and  forty.  Anatomically,  it  is  usually  an  epithelioma  which  develops 
in  the  skin,  and  only  rarely  a  carcinoma  of  the  sebaceous  glands  (Wal- 
deyer).  The  flat  superficial  epithelioma  runs  a  more  favourable  course 
than  the  papillary  carcinoma  (Fig.  573),  whose  villous  outgrowths  are 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  epidermis  and  its  base  infiltrated.  Can- 
cer of  the  penis  does  not  ulcerate  in  many  cases  until  comparatively 
late,  except  the  carcinoma  granulosum  (Waldeyer).     It  usually  begins 
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as  a  warty  elevation  of  the  skin,  and  only  rarely  in  the  form  of  an 
ulcer.  The  corpora  cavernosa  are  but  rarely  attacked,  and  then  only 
in  the  later  stages  when  the  tumour  has  become  very  large.    As  a  nile, 

only  the  regionary  glands  of  the  groin  become 
swollen,  further  metastases  being  exceptional. 
Gussenbauer  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  although  visible  enlargement  of  the  in- 
guinal glands  may  not  occur  until  late  in  the 
disease,  the  microscope  will  show  even  at  an 
early  period  cancerous  infiltration  of  these 
glands.  It  is  therefore  advisable  in  operating 
on  carcinoma  of  the  penis  to  remove  the  in- 
_   .„  ,  iruinal  glands  at  the  same  time,  even  thom^h 

Fio.  678.— Papillary  carcinoma     ^.  ^  ,-..■• 

of  the  peniB  in  a  man  sixty     they  may  not  appear  to  be  diseased. 

years  or  aire.    Amputation  of  .  j     xi         x»   i  r  •  r 

the  penirand  reoovery.  As  regards  the  etiology  of  carcmoma  of 

the  penis,  phimosis  and  the  chronic  irritation 
and  inflammation  that  go  with  it  play  an  important  role.  Demarquay 
states  that  out  of  fifty-nine  cases  there  was  phimosis  in  forty -two.  Ac- 
cording to  Travers,  carcinoma  of  the  penis  occurs  among  the  Jews 
either  not  at  all  or  very  exceptionally.  Other  conditions  besides  phi- 
mosis that  predispose  to  cancer  of  the  penis  are  chronic  inflammations 
of  any  sort,  benign  new  growths  (vegetations,  homy  growths),  and 
cicatrices.  Secondary  carcinomatous  nodules,  in  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
for  example,  develop  in  the  course  of  a  carcinoma  of  the  bladder,  pros- 
tate, and  rectum. 

The  course  of  a  carcinoma  of  the  penis  is  the  same  as  that  of  other 
cancers  of  the  integument.  The  subjective  disturbances  are  usually 
slight  at  the  outset,  and  hence  patients  do  not  seek  treatment  until  the 
disease  is  well  advanced.  It  can  be  mistaken  most  easily  for  sypliilitic 
lesions,  particularly  broad  condylomata  or  broken-down  gummata. 
The  diagnosis  can,  however,  usually  be  determined  in  doubtful  cases 
from  the  history  and  the  results  of  antisyphilitic  treatment.  Syphilitic 
growths  and  ulcerations  usually  heal  within  two  to  four  weeks  by  the 
internal  administration  of  potassium  iodide,  inunctions,  etc.  If  one 
finds  in  an  elderly  individual  in  conjunction  with  phimosis  a  papillary 
growth  with  indurated  base  or  ulceration,  sloughing,  and  a  foul  dis- 
charge, the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  cs.n  usually  be  made  with  certainty. 

The  prognosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  ])enis  is  good  if  the  inguinal 
glands  are  not  affected  at  the  time  of  operation.  If,  however,  this  is 
the  case,  recurrence  takes  place  both  in  the  stump  and  in  the  groin, 
particularly  when  several  inguinal  glands  are  diseased  and  adhei*ent  to 
the  adjacent  parts. 
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The  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  penis  consists  in  excision  of  the 
growth  or  amputation  of  the  penis,  and  thorough  removal  of  the  in- 
guinal glands  even  when  the  latter  are  apparently  not  diseased.  De- 
pending upon  the  extent  or  location  of  the  carcinoma,  one  may  per- 
form amputation  of  the  penis  in  its  continuity  or  complete  extirpation 
of  the  organ.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  a  good  plan  to  suture  the  stump 
of  the  membranous  urethra  into  an  incision  in  the  perinseum  in  order 
that  the  patient  may  urinate  more  easily  and  not  wet  his  clothing.  For 
the  technique  of  Amputation  of  the  Penis  see  §  230. 

Among  other  tumours  of  the  penis,  the  different  varieties  of  sar- 
coma are  the  most  common — for  example,  fibrosarcoma,  spindle-celled 
and  round-celled  sarcoma,  angeiosarcoma,  etc.  Sarcomata  of  the  penis 
may  be  either  primary  or  secondary,  following,  for  example,  sarcoma 
of  the  testicle. 

Cartilage  and  bone  are  formed  in  very  rare  cases  in  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  particularly  in  the  fibrous  coat  and  the  septum  (Lenhoss6k). 
This  occurs  only  in  elderly  individuals,  particularly  those  who  have 
gout  or  sypliilis.  There  is  usually  calcification,  less  frequently  true 
ossification.  Phleboliths  seem  to  have  some  connection  with  these 
changes.  These  cartilaginous  and  bony  formations  give  rise  to  chor- 
dee,  because  the  portions  affected  do  not  become  distended  during 
erection.  Extirpation  of  cartilaginous  and  bony  formations  is  easy 
and  has  repeatedly  been  resorted  to  with  success. 

Gummata  of  the  penis  are  very  rare.  They  usually  form  at  the  outset  in- 
dolent nodules  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean  which  break  down  later  and  give  rise 
to  corresponding  ulcers.  Socin  observed  multiple  gummata  of  the  penis, 
scrotum,  and  left  testicle.  Broken-down  gummata  have,  as  already  men- 
tioned, great  similarity  to  carcinomata,  but  the  diagnosis  of  the  former  is  de- 
termined by  a  successful  antisyphilitic  treatment,  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  portions  of  tissue,  and  by  the  existence  of  other  manifestations  of 
syphilis. 

The  treatment  is  both  local  and  constitutional  (mercury,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium ;  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  p.  433).  ♦ 

Tuberculosis  of  the  penis  is  very  rare,  and  occurs  either  in  individuals 
who  already  have  tubercular  disease — for  example,  of  the  genito-urinary  tract, 
or  as  a  strictly  local  disease  of  the  penis,  including  the  glans.  In  such  cases 
infection  may  have  resulted  from  coitus.  Lowenstein  reported  three  cases 
of  inoculated  tuberculosis  of  the  prepuce  caused  by  the  Jewish  custom  of 
sucking  the  wound  after  circumcision.  For  a  description  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  urethra  see  page  359.  The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  penis  is  opera- 
tive (excision,  ther mo-cautery,  possibly  amputation  of  the  penis). 

Leucoplakia  sometimes  occurs  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  prepuce  in 
the  form  of  a  thick,  white  coating,  as  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oral 
cavity.  This  should  be  removed  at  once  by  operation,  as  it  may  develop  into 
carcinoma. 
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Elephantiasis  of  the  penis  is  very  rare,  even  in  those  countries  like  India 
where  the  disease  is  endemic.  It  is  either  confined  to  the  prepuce  or,  what 
is  more  common,  involves  the  whole  organ.  Enormous  hypertrophy  of  the 
prepuce  and  penis  may  occur,  particularly  when  the  scrotum  is  involved  at 
the  same  time.  In  such  cases  the  prepuce  may  hang  down  as  far  as  the 
knees.  The  location  of  the  disease — i.  e.,  the  hyperplasia — is  in  the  skin,  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  the  lymphatics.  Elephantiasis  occurs  iu 
two  forms,  in  one  of  which  it  is  caused  by  various  chronic  inflammations, 
erysipelas,  lymphangitis,  and  injuries  of  nerves.  The  second  form  is  a  dis- 
ease whose  nature  is  still  unknown,  which  is  endemic  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries  (Central  America,  Arabia,  India),  and  occurs  only  spo- 
radically in  Europe.  The  Filaria  sang^iinia  has  been  found  in  a  few  cases 
in  the  dilated  lymphatics  of  the  epidemic  form  (Lewis). 

The  treatment  of  elephantiasis  of  the  prepuce  and  penis  consists  in  re- 
moval of  the  diseased  foreskin  and  excision  of  spindle-shaped  pieces  of  skin 
from  the  penis,  followed  by  suture.  In  severer  cases  amputation  of  the  penis 
is  indicated. 

Aneurisms  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  sometimes  occur  after  in- 
juries. Varicose  veins  of  the  penis  are,  as  a  rule,  small  and  of  no  clinical 
interest  The  same  is  true  of  lymphangiectasia;  due  to  various  causes.  The 
lymphangiectasia;  found  in  elephantiasis  are  the  most  important 

§  230.  Amputation  of  the  Penia. — Ampatation  of  the  penis  is  re- 
sorted to  usually  for  carcinoma  and  sarcoma,  and  is  performed  on  the 
pendulous  portion  of  the  organ  bj  the  use  of  a  circular  incision.  The 
most  essential  features  of  the  operation  consist  in  suturing  the  urethral 
stump  to  the  edges  of  the  circular  skin-flap,  and  in  preventing  cica- 
tricial stricture  of  the  urethral  opening  by  dividing  the  latter  longi- 
tudinally. 

The  operation  is  done  as  follows :  The  operator,  standing  on  the  pa- 
tient's right  side,  grasps  the  penis  near  its  root  with  the  left  hand, 
draws  the  skin  backward  toward  the  symphysis,  and  compresses  the 
organ  in  toto  in  order  to  prevent  haemorrhage.  An  assistant  draws  the 
glans  forward.  In  an  amputation  near  the  glans  the  organ  is  now 
divided  transversely  by  a  sawing  movement  of  the  knife.  If  one  oper- 
ates nearer  the  root  of  the  penis,  the  upper  half  of  the  organ  is  cut 
through  first  and  the  rest  later  after  the  corpora  cavernosa  have  been 
secured  by  a  silk  suture  or  a  tenaculum  to  prevent  the  short  stump  of 
the  penis  from  slipping  back  inside  the  skin  of  the  scrotum.  liotli 
dorsal  arteries  of  the  penis  are  tied  on  the  dorsum  of  the  stump,  while 
the  arteries  of  the  (*orpora  cavernosa  and  the  bulbo-urethral  artery  in 
the  corpus  spongiosum  should  be  secured  by  a  deep  suture.  The  lower 
wall  of  the  urethra  is  then  slit  open  for  about  one  centimetre  to  pre- 
vent cicatricial  contraction  of  the  orifice,  and  the  edges  of  the  mucous 
membrane  are  sutured  to  the  skin  above,  below,  and  laterally.     The 
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urine  is  evacuated  with  a  catheter  for  the  first  few  days.  After  ampu- 
tation of  the  penis  for  carcinoma  the  inguinal  glands  should  always  be 
removed  even  though  they  are  apparently  normal  (Gussenbauer). 

Removal  of  the  entire  penis  at  its  root  has  the  disadvantage  that 
when  the  patient  subsequently  urinates  he  always  wets  his  clothes.  To 
prevent  this  extremely  unpleasant  sequel  one  should  make  a  urethral 
fistula  in  the  perinseum  (perineal  urethrostomy).  The  urethral  stump 
resulting  from  amputation  of  the  penis  is  exposed  by  dividing  the 
scrotum  in  the  median  hue ;  it  is  then  brought  out  through  an  incision 
in  the  perinseum  and  secured  here  with  sutures.  One  can  omit  median 
division  of  the  scrotum  and  simply  expose  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra  through  the  perinseum,  open  it,  and  suture  it  into  the  peri- 
neal wound.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  urethral  stump  can  then  be 
closed. 

Amputation  of  the  penis  by  use  of  the  galvano-cautery  has  been 
performed  of  late  by  Eruns. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

mjUBIES     AND    DISEASES    OF    THE    SCROTUM,    TESTICLE,     EPIDIDTMIS, 

SPERMATIC   CORD,    AND   SEMINAL   VESICLES. 

Injuries  and  inflammations  of  the  scrotum. — CEdema  of  the  scrotum. — Fistula?.— 
Elephantiasis. — Tumours. — Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  tunicie  vaginales  of  the 
testicle  and  cord. — Anatomical  considerations. — Injuries  (hffimatoma). — Acute 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  tunica)  vaginales. — Hydrocele. — Hipmatocele, 
etc. — Tumours  of  the  tunicap  vaginales  and  cord. — Deformities  of  the  testicle. — 
Misplacements. — Undescended  testicle  (cryptorchismus). — Absence  of  the  tes- 
ticle.— Congenital  atrophy  and  hypertrophy. — Injuries  of  the  testicle  and  epi- 
didymis.— Acute  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  testicle,  epididymis,  vas 
deferens,  and  spermatic  cord. — Tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  leprosy  of  the  tes- 
ticle, epididymis,  and  vas  deferens. — Neuralgia  of  the  testicle. — Tumours. — Cas- 
tration.— Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  seminal  vesicles. 

§  231.  Iigaries  and  Diseases  of  the  Scrotum. — The  scrotum  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  layers:  (1)  Integument;  (2)  tunica  dartos, 
which  is  made  up  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres  and  elastic  fibres,  and 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  skin  ;  (3)  tunica  vaginalis  communis, 
which  is  a  continuation  downward  of  the  transversalis  fascia ;  and  (4) 
tunica  vaginalis  propria,  which  represents  the  lower  unobliterated  por- 
tion of  the  processus  vaginalis  peritonei  (see  page  212).  The  posterior 
portion  of  the  testicle  and  the  epididymis  lie  outside  the  sac  of  the 
tunicta  vaginalis  propria,  but  are  inclosed  by  the  tunica  v^nalis  com- 
munis. The  septum  dividing  the  scrotal  pouch  into  two  halves  is 
made  up  mainly  of  the  tunica  dartos,  and  corresponds  in  direction  to 
the  external  rliaphe. 

Among  injuries  of  the  scrotum  the  contusions  should  first  be 
mentioned  which  are  produced  by  a  kick  or  blow,  and  give  rise  some- 
times to  very  large  effusions  of  blood  beneath  the  sldn  or  between 
the  dartos  and  tunica  vaginalis  (haematoma  of  the  scrotum),  A^-ith  a 
bhiish-red  discoloration  of  the  skin.  The  course  of  such  contusions  of 
the  scrotum  is,  as  a  rule,  favourable,  and  even  very  large  effusions  of 
blood  become  (juiekly  absorbed.  It  is  only  after  extreme  crushing  of 
the  skin,  with  gangrene  of  the  same,  that  suppuration  of  the  effusion 

need  be  feared. 
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The  treatment  of  contuBions  consists  in  elevation  of  the  scrotum 
and  compression  for  aiding  the  absorption  of  the  effusion.  Very  large 
eflhisions  may  be  evacuated  by  an  aseptic  incision,  in  order  to  bring 
about  more  rapid  healing.  In  case  of  gangrene  of  the  skin  one  can 
either  wait  for  the  sloughing  tissue  to  be  cast  off,  or  excise  the  gan- 
grenous area,  drain  the  wound,  and  suture  it  in  part. 

Of  wounds  of  the  scrotum,  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  are 
the  most  frequent,  incised  and  punctured  wounds  being  less  common. 
In  time  of  war  gunshot  wounds  of  the  scrotum  are  not  rare.  It  is 
of  importance  for  the  course  of  a  wound  of  the  scrotum  whether  the 
tunica  v^nalis  is  opened  and  the  testicle  prolapses,  and  whether 
complications  arise  from  subsequent  inflammation.  Spontaneous  heal- 
ing in  case  of  prolapse  of  the  testicle  can  take  place  by  granulation 
and  cicatrization,  which  tend  to  draw  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  over 
the  testicle,  so  that  it  gradually  becomes  inclosed. 

Wounds  of  the  scrotum  are  treated  according  to  general  antiseptic 
principles.  If  the  testicle  has  prolapsed  it  should  be  thoroughly  dis- 
infected and  replaced,  and  the  wound  drained  and  partially  sutured. 
In  old,  already  granulating  prolapses  of  the  testicle  quicker  healing 
can  be  obtained  if  one  removes  the  granulations  with  a  sharp  spoon, 
makes  the  edges  of  the  skin  movable  by  dissecting  them  up  from 
the  subjacent  tissues,  replaces  the  disinfected  testicle,  and  drains 
and  sutures  the  wound.  More  extensive  defects  of  the  skin  of  the 
scrotum  may  have  to  be  covered  by  plastic  flaps  taken  from  the 
inguinal  region  or  thigh,  or  by  skin-grafting.  In  bandaging  wounds 
of  the  scrotum  we  may  use  a  large  protective  dressing  which  sur- 
rounds the  thiglis  and  lower  abdomen  like  a  pair  of  tights,  or  simply 
a  large  suspensory  bandage.  A  piece  of  rubber  tissue  is  made  to 
surround  the  penis,  which  protrudes  through  the  dressing,  in  order 
that  the  deeper  layers  of  dressing  may  not  be  wet  with  urine.  The 
patient  is  made  to  urinate  on  his  side,  or  a  catheter  is  passed. 

Phlegmon  of  the  Scrotum. — Phlegmon  of  the  scrotum  often  becomes  com- 
plicated by  gangrene  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
inflammation  also  spreads  readily  to  the  abdominal  wall.  The  most  serious 
phlegmonous  and  sloughing  inflammations  are  those  following  extravasation 
of  urine  due  to  rupture  of  the  urethra. 

Phlegmon  of  the  scrotum  should  be  treated  as  early  as  possible  by  multiple 
incisions,  and  the  scrotum  is  elevated  and  covered  with  moist  compresses. 
Dressings  that  exert  pressure  should  be  avoided.  Phlegmon,  erysipelas,  and 
acute  infectious  diseases  not  infrequently  give  rise  to  gangrene,  varying  in 
extent  As  soon  as  demarcation  of  the  gangrene  has  taken  place,  the  dead 
portions  of  the  skin  should  be  excised  and  the  wound  either  sutured  and 
cb-ained,  allowed  to  granulate,  or  covered  with  plastic  skin-flaps. 
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(Edema  of  tlie  scrotum  occurs  in  dropsy  and  ascites,  and  is  often  excessive 
in  amount  The  best  means  of  diminishing^  it  is  by  multiple  punctures  witb 
a  pointed  scalpel  or  a  trocar. 

Fistu)a3  of  tlie  scrotum  usually  result  from  extraTasation  of  urine  follow- 
ing injuries,  and  perforating  inflammations  of  the  urethra  (urinary  flstulie). 
Pub  fistutae  of  the  scrotum  develop  from  inflammations  and  abscesses  of  the 
testicle  and  epidiilymis,  especially  those  of  tubercular  origin,  and  from  gruTi- 
tation  abscesses,  caused,  for  example,  by  buboes.  Concretions  sometimes 
enter  the  scrotum  after  perforation  of  the  urethra  (scrotal  calculi). 

The  treatment  of  flstulie  depends  upon  their  cause  (see  also  page  367,  Ure- 
thral Fisluhc),  Fistula:;  that  discharge  pus  should  be  slit  open  and  scraped 
out.  and,  if  possible,  the  underlying  cause  of  the  same  removed,  such  as  a 
tubercular  testicle,  a  bubo,  etc. 

Elephontiaaia  of  the  Borotnm.— Hyperplasia  of  the  scrotum,  due  to  ele- 
phantiasis, gives  rise  to  enormous  enlargement  of  the  same,  especially  in  the 
Orient  and  tropics,  where  the  disease 
~  is  endemic.    Tumours  reaching  be- 

low the  knee  are  occasionally  ob- 
served, and  in  these  cases  the  penis 
is  entirely  obliterated,  the  urine  be- 
ing evacuated  through  a  slit-like 
opening  in  the  sac.  Elephantiasis  is 
said  to  be  particularly  common  in 
Samoa,  where  fifty  per  cent  of  adults 
are  afflicted  with  the  disease.  It  is 
characterized  anatomically  by  hyper- 
plasia of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
cellulartisBue,  by  dilatation  and  new 
formation  of  vessels,  particularly  the 
lymjthatics,  and  by  hypertrophy  of 
the  nerve  sheaths.  In  the  so-called 
lynipliangeiectatic  form  large  lymph 
spaces  and  lymph  cysts  are  formed. 
In  some  cases  of  true  elephantiasis 
occurring  in  the  tropics  Filaria  aan- 
guinia  lias  been  found  in  the  lym- 
phatics. In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  this  parasite  was  not  found. 
The  treatment  of  elephantiasis  of 
the  scrotum  consists  either  in  excis- 
ion of  pieces  of  skin,  followed  by  suture,  or  in  severe  cases  in  complete 
ablation  of  the  tumour.  If  the  latter  operation  is  done,  Turner's  method  of 
arresting  hii>morrhuge  should  be  followed.  He  recommends  elevation  of  the 
scrotum  for  half  an  hour  before  the  operation,  whereupon  a  tourniquet  is 
applied  about  the  base  of  the  tumour,  after  reduction  of  any  hernia  that  may 
be  presetit.  A  skin-flap  about  four  centimetres  in  length  is  then  marked  out 
on  Ihe  posterior  surface  of  the  tumour,  and  in  front  a  long  median  flap  for 
covering  the  jienis.  and  finally  «  lateral  fliip  on  each  side  for  covering  the 
testicles.    After  the  [\a\ts  have  been  formed  the  penis  and  testicle  are  dissected 
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out.  The  tumour  is  tbeti  ablated  near  the  tourniquet  snd  the  blood-vessela 
are  tied  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  ligatm-ea,  after  loosening  the  tourniquet 
The  wouDd  is  irrigated  with  1-U>-1,000  bicliloride,  drained,  sutured,  aud  cov- 
ered with  an  aseptic  dressing,  which  includes  the  lower  abdomen  and  thigh. 
A  aoft-rubber  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  urethra  and  a  long  piece  of 
rubber  tubing  is  attached  to  its  distal  end.  The  rubber  tube  is  connected 
with  a  bottle  placed  between  the  patient's  legs  or  outside  the  bed,  which  is 
partly  filled  with  1-to- 1.000  bichloride. 

Tumoiin  of  the  Sorotoiu. — Of  the  various  tumours  of  the  scrotum, 
the  fibroma  and  lipoma  are  the  most  common ;  they  usually  develop 
in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  spermatic  cord,  and  tnnica  vagi- 
nalis propria,  and  can  attain  an  enor- 
mous size.  Sarcoma  of  the  scrotum  is 
rare,  while  chondroma  and  osteoma 
occur  in  exceptional  cases.  Among 
other  tumours  mention  slionld  be  made 
of  arterial  and  venons  angeiomata,  lym- 
phangeiomata,  and  various  kinds  of 
cysts,  particularly  sebaceous  and  der- 
moid cysts.  Teratomata,  which  are  to 
be  explained  as  an  inclusion  of  fostal 
tissue,  and  the  malformation  known  as 
ftetna  in  fmtu,  also  occur  in  the  scro- 
tum. 

Epithelioma  of  the  scrotum  is  most 
commonly  observed  in  chimney-sweeps 
and  paraffine  workers  as  a  result  of  the 
irritative  action  of  soot,  tar,  and  paraf- 
fine. Their  development  is  analogous  to  that  of  epithelioma  of  the 
tongue,  lower  lip,  and  interior  of  the  mouth  in  smokers,  because  the 
same  hannfnl  substances  are  present  in  tobacco,  soot,  and  tar,  particu- 
larly carbolic  acid.  Fig.  575  shows  an  epithelioma  of  the  scrotum  in 
a  paraffine  worker  that  came  under  my  observation.  After  extirpa- 
tion of  the  epithelioma  no  recurrence  took  place  in  the  scrotum,  but 
a  similar  epithelioma  developed  two  years  later  on  the  forearm,  and, 
in  spite  of  amputation,  the  patient  died  very  quickly  from  internal 
metastases. 

Chimney -sweeps'  and  paraffine  cancer  of  the  scrotum  usually  de- 
velops on  top  of  a  chronic  dermatitis  with  excoriations,  pustules,  crusts, 
and  warts.  Generally  speaking,  the  course  of  these  forms  of  epithe- 
lioma is  not  unfavourable ;  the  deeper  tissues,  including  the  testicle, 
remain  intact  for  a  long  time,  the  nearest  lymph  glands  do  not  become 
involved  until  late  in  the  disease,  an<l  internal  metastases  are  excep- 
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tional.  According  to  Butlin,  out  of  twenty-two  cases  of  epithelioma 
of  the  scrotum  that  were  operated  upon,  only  nine  died  from  recur- 
rence. 

The  treatment  of  epitheliomata  of  the  scrotum  consists  in  prompt 
excision  of  the  diseased  area,  and  if  necessary  the  testicle  should  be 
removed.  Owing  to  the  great  extensibility  of  the  sldn  of  the  scrotum, 
a  large  portion  of  the  latter  can  be  removed  without  interfering  with 
approximation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound.  Cliimney-sweeps  and 
workers  in  paraffine  should  pay  special  attention  to  the  condition  of 
their  skin  by  bathing  frequently  and  treating  any  dermatitis  with  suit- 
able ointments,  powders,  etc. 

§  232.  Iignries  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  Propria  and  Cominuiiia— The  testi- 
cle and  epididymis  are  invested  by  the  firm  fibrous  tunica  albugiuea.  Out- 
side of  this  is  the  visceral  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria.  The  latter 
consists  of  a  visceral  portion  which  partially  covers  the  testicle,  and  a  parietal 
portion  which  lines  the  scrotal  sac.  This  parietal  portion  is  the  pouch  of 
peritonaeum  (processus  vaginalis  peritonei)  that  descends  into  tlie  scrotum 
before  the  descent  of  the  testicle  itself.  Under  normal  conditions  the  upper 
portion  of  this  processus  vaginalis  peritonei  becomes  obliterated,  and  in  this 
way  the  cavity  formed  by  the  parietal  and  visceral  portions  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  propria  is  shut  off  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  visceral  layer 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  is  the  original  peritoneal  covering  of  the  tes- 
ticle during  its  location  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  posterior  surface  of 
the  testicle,  the  globus  minor  and  vas  deferens,  lie  outside  the  tunica  vaginalis 
propria.  The  vessels  of  the  testicle  enter  the  latter  at  this  posterior  portion. 
Next  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  comes  the  tunica  vaginalis  communis 
of  the  testicle  and  cord,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  transversalis  fascia  of 
the  abdominal  wall,  and  was  brought  down  into  the  scrotum  at  the  time  of 
the  descent  of  the  processus  vaginalis  peritonei.  The  tunica  vaginalis  com- 
munis is  connected  with  the  subjacent  tunica  vfiginalis  propria  by  loose 
cellular  tissue,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  properitoneal 
cellular  tissue.  Wherever  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  is  wanting  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  testicle  we  here  find  the  tunica  vaginalis  communis 
attached  to  the  testicle  and  epididymis ;  it  surrounds,  therefore,  testicle,  epi- 
didymis, and  vas  deferens  completely. 

The  spermatic  cord  contains  the  vas  deferens,  which  ascends  from  the 
globus  minor  of  the  epididymis  through  the  inguinal  canal,  and  the  vessels 
(internal  spermatic  artery,  artery  of  the  vas  deferens,  pampiniform  plexus) 
and  nerves  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis,  all  of  which  are  joined  together  by 
loose  connective  tissue.  The  cord  is  covered  by  the  tunica  vaginalis  com- 
munis and  the  cixiinaster,  which  arises  from  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis muscles.  Between  the  cremaster  and  tunica  dartos  lies  Coopers 
fascia,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  a])oneurosis  of  the  external  oblique  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  external  inguinal  ring.  The  external  spermatic  artery, 
vein,  and  nerve  lie  outside  the  tunica  vaginalis  communis.  Beyond  the 
internal  ring  the  cord  is  conipovsed  only  of  the  vas  deferens  and  the  internal 
spermatic  vessels,  the  latter  i)assing  into  the  retroperitoneal  space. 
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Injuries  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  and  communis,  particularly 
subcutaneous  contusions,  have  different  clinical  symptoms,  depending 
upon  the  location  of  the  effusion  of  blood,  whether  within  the  tunica 
vaginalis  communis  or  propria  or  in  the  region  of  the  testicle  or  sper- 
matic cord. 

An  effusion  of  blood  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  communis  and 
propria  is  called  a  hc&matofna  extra/odginale  testis  (Kocher).  These 
effusions,  which  are  generally  circumscribed,  can  usually  not  be  distin- 
guished from  the  subcutaneous  hsematomata  beneath  the  dartos.  A 
diffuse  or  more  circumscribed  effusion  of  blood  is  usually  present  in 
the  cord  at  the  same  time  (hsematoma  funiculi  spermatici).  Hsema- 
toraata  usually  appear  very  promptly  after  injuries,  especially  contu- 
sions, and  may  reach  an  enormous  size. 

Extravaginal  hsematomata  usually  become  completely  absorbed  and 
only  rarely  remain  permanently,  giving  rise  to  thickening  of  the  sur- 
rounding walls,  just  as  in  the  case  of  heematoceles  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis propria.  Kocher  saw  an  extravaginal  hsematoma  as  large  as  a 
child's  head  which  had  developed  two  years  before,  the  patient  having 
been  run  over. 

The  treatment  of  extravaginal  hsematomata  resulting  from  a  con- 
tusion consists  in  rest,  elevation,  and  appUcation  of  ice.  If  the  heem- 
orrhage  is  not  arrested  by  these  means,  and  the  hsematoma  enlarges,  one 
may  compress  the  venous  plexus  of  the  scrotum  by  means  of  the  pad  of 
a  truss  (Malgaigne,  Kocher),  or  make  a  free  incision,  turn  out  the  clots, 
and  ligate  the  bleeding  vessels.  Old  encapsulated  extravaginal  hsem- 
atomata  are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  hsematoceles  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  propria — ^i.  e.,  by  incision,  evacuation,  and  drainage. 

IntravaginaJ,  h(mnatoma  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  following 
injuries  rarely  ftccurs  alone,  but  is  usually  combined  with  an  extravagi- 
nal effusion.  It  not  infrequently  follows  puncture  of  a  hydrocele  in 
consequence  of  wounding  a  vein  or  the  testicle.  A  sudden  increase  in 
abdominal  pressure,  as  in  coughing,  may  give  rise  to  haemorrhage  into 
the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  particularly  when  there  is  already  a 
hydrocele  present.  An  effusion  of  blood  within  the  tunica  vaginalis 
propria  gives  rise  to  the  same  form  of  swelling  as  the  hydrocele,  and 
here,  too,  the  testicle  lies  below  and  behind.  The  size  of  the  swelling 
is  less  than  in  an  extravaginal  hsematoma.  Spontaneous  absorption 
takes  place  less  frequently  in  the  case  of  intra  vaginal  effusions,  and  it 
is  more  common  for  a  permanent  hematocele  to  result,  with  hydrocele, 
chronic  periorchitis,  and  thickening  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria. 

Treatment  of  Intravaginal  Hematoma. — As  spontaneous  absorption 
of  the  effusion  of  blood  is  rare  and  the  condition  usually  goes  on  to 
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the  formation  of  a  heematocele  or  hydrocele  with  periorchitis,  it  should 
be  treated  by  a  radical  operation — i.  e.,  incision  and  drainage,  as  in  hy- 
drocele. 

§  233.  InflammationB  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  of  the  Tettide  and 
Spermatic  Cord. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria 
(vaginitis  or  acute  hydrocele)  occurs  in  consequence  of  traumatisms, 
extension  of  gonorrhoea  to  the  epididynlis  and  testicle,  injection  of 
tincture  of  iodine  or  carbolic  acid  after  puncture  of  a  chronic  hydro- 
cele, in  the  course  of  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  etc. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  vaginitis  or  hydrocele  consist  in  oedema 
and  reddening  of  the  scrotum,  varying  in  amount  and  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  painful  elastic  swelling,  at  the  posterior  part  of  which  the 
tender  testicle  can  be  felt.  If  much  fibrin  is  present,  a  distinct  crepitus 
is  felt.  There  is  usually  a  slight  amount  of  fever.  Complete  return 
to  the  normal  takes  place  within  two  or  three  weeks,  or  the  walls  of 
the  sac  grow  together  and  remain  permanently  thickened.  Very  fre- 
quently acute  vaginitis  passes  into  the  chronic  form,  or  hydrocele  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 

The  treatment  of  acute  serous  vaginitis  or  acute  hydrocele  consists 
of  rest,  elevation  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  application  of  an  ice  bag.  As 
soon  as  the  acute  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided  the  patient  is 
allowed  to  wear  a  suspensory  bandage.  If  the  exudation  is  excessive 
in  amount  it  should  be  evacuated  by  aseptic  puncture,  or  one  can  per- 
form a  radical  operation  as  in  chronic  hydrocele  (see  page  395). 

Serous  vaginitis  sometimes  passes  into  the  purulent  form  (vaginitis 
purulenta),  or  the  latter  begins  as  such — for  example,  after  injuries, 
non-aseptic  puncture  of  a  hydrocele,  or  in  suppurative  epididymitis  and 
orchitis  due  to  gonorrhoea  or  metastasis  in  acute  infectious  diseases. 
In  such  cases  the  inner  wall  of  the  sac  is  covered  with  a  sero-fibrinous 
exudate  and  there  is  a  larger  or  smaller  collection  of  pus.  In  the 
most  virulent  infections  sloughs  are  formed.  Every  case  of  suppura- 
tive vaginitis  carries  with  it  the  danger  of  a  progressive  phlegmon 
with  po88il)le  involvement  of  the  peritonseum  or  of  pysemia  and  sep- 
ticaemia if  the  pus  is  not  promptly  evacuated  by  incision  and  drainage. 
Spontaneous  rupture  frequently  takes  place  in  such  cases,  followed  by 
the  formation  of  fistute  and  healing  with  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  treatment  of  suppurative  vaginitis  demands  prompt  evacuation 
of  the  pus  by  free  incisions,  followed  by  disinfection  with  l-to-1,000 
bichloride  and  drainage. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  of  the  Cord  (IlydrcH^ele 
avuUi  funu^idi  ifperm<iilci^  PeriMj}erniatitiit  aerona^  seu  seroJibHnosa^ 
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Kocher)  in  an  unobliterated  portion  of  the  processus  vaginalis  occurs 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  acute  vaginitis.  As  a  rule  there  is 
a  chronic  serous  inflammation  or  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  and  this  takes 
on  an  acute  exacerbation.  In  such  cases  a  circumscribed,  tense,  painful 
swelling  appears  more  or  less  suddenly  in  the  region  of  the  inguinal 
canal,  which  may  lead  one  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  strangulated  in- 
guinal hernia.  Several  cases  have  been  observed  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  irritation  of  the  peritonsBum,  vomiting,  distention  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  collapse  have  made  their  appearance,  which  completed  the 
similarity  of  the  symptoms  in  the  two  conditions.  The  swelling  is 
sometimes  inside  and  sometimes  outside  the  inguinal  canal,  or  it  may 
be  both  inside  and  outside.  It  sometimes  extends  well  down  into  the 
scrotum  and  is  either  completely  encapsulated  or  communicates  with 
the  abdominal  cavity.  All  these  possibilities  will  be  taken  up  more  in 
detail  in  treating  of  the  usual  or  chronic  form  of  hydrocele  of  the  cord. 

In  rare  cases  the  exudate  may  be  purulent  (perispermatitis  puru- 
lenta). 

The  treatment  of  acute  serous  perispermatitis  consists  of  rest,  ice, 
or,  if  necessary,  aseptic  puncture,  or,  better,  incision  followed  by  irri- 
gation with  1-to- 1,000  bichloride  and  drainage,  especially  in  case  of 
suppurative  inflammation. 

Chronic  InflammationB  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis. — The  most  frequent 
inflammation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  hydrocele  (periorchitis  serosa 
chronica),  usually  single,  more  rarely  double.  Hydrocele  is  sometimes 
congenital,  and  is  very  common  in  young  children  and  in  adults  be- 
tween twenty  and  forty  years  of  age.  It  develops  as  a  rule  very  gradu- 
ally and  is  only  rarely  acute.  Its  usual  causes  are  traumatisms,  gonor- 
rhoea, and  disease  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis. 

Anatomical  Changes  in  Hydrocele.— The  effusion  is  usually  clear,  green- 
ish, or  blood-tinged,  and  varies  very  much  in  amount ;  it  can  reach  one,  two, 
or  even  three  litres,  thus  giving  rise  to  very  large  tumours.  The  testicle  usu- 
ally lies  behind  and  above  or  below.  The  exudate  is  sometimes  clouded  by 
an  abundance  of  desquamated  endothelial  cells  and  leucocytes  or  coloured  red 
or  brown  by  an  admixture  of  blood  (haematocele).  The  relative  amount  of 
fibrin  in  the  exudate  is  also  very  variable.  There  is  sometimes  a  large 
amount  of  cholesterin,  and  in  rare  cases  the  exudate  changes  into  a  thick  mass 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  cholesterin.  Spermatozoa  are  found  in  the 
exudate  in  case  a  vas  aberrans  of  the  epididymis  communicates  by  an  abnor- 
mal congenital  opening  with  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria,  or  a 
spermatocele  has  ruptured  (hydrocele  spermatica).  According  to  Krause 
and  Konig,  most  hydroceles  contain  spermatozoa  which  come  from  the  hy- 
datid of  Morgagni. 

If  the  effusion  contains  a  large  number  of  spermatozoa  and  leucocytes  it 
may  have  a  milky  appearance  (galactocele).    Hydrocele  chylosa  (chylocele) 
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is  another  form  of  galactocele,  and  is  caused  by  a  flow  of  lymph  (ly^lpho^ 
rbagia)  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria,  resulting  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  milky  fluid.  This  latter  form  of  galactocele  occurs  particularly  in 
genuine  elephantiasis — i.  e.,  among  persons  who  have  lived  in  the  tropics. 
The  dilated  lymph  spaces  contain  in  some  instances  the  Filaria  sanguinis. 
In  such  cases  ascites  chylosus  is  present  at  the  same  time  (Winckel). 

The  tunica  vaginalis  propria  is  usually  thickened  in  hydrocele,  and  the 
testicle  and  epididymis  are  often  hard  and  atrophic  in  case  the  hydrocele 
has  lasted  for  a  long  time. 

SymptomB  of  Hydrocele. — Subjective  symptoms  do  not  as  a  rule 
become  marked  until  a  large  amount  of  fluid  has  collected,  and  con- 
sist then  mainly  in  a  feeling  of  weight  and  in  interference  with  coitus 
and  evacuation  of  urine  in  ease  the  skin  of  the  penis  is  palled  forward 
by  the  tumour.  Erection  of  the  penis  is  in  such  cases  only  imperfect, 
and  the  production  of  semen  is  interfered  with  by  the  pressure.  Large 
hydroceles  are  often  complicated  by  hernia.  The  growth  of  a  hydrocele 
is  in  some  cases  rapid  and  in  others  much  slower.  It  may  rupture  in 
consequence  of  a  traumatism,  and  the  effusion  then  distributes  itself  in 
the  surrounding  tissues;  after  absorption  has  taken  place  a  relapse 
appears  very  quickly. 

The  diagnosis  of  hydrocele  is  usually  easy.  The  soft  elastic  tumour  of 
the  scrotum,  at  the  posterior  part  of  which  the  testicle  is  situated,  is  com- 
pletely shut  off  from  the  inguinal  canal  except  in  hydrocele  bilocularis  and 
hydrocele  communicans  (page  397).  The  tumour  is  usually  translucent 
This  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  dark  room  by  holding  a  candle  near  the 
tumour  and  making  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  tense.  Hydroceles  that  con- 
tain a  bloody  or  cloudy  fluid  are  not  translucent 

Treatment  of  Hydrocele. — Spontaneous  cure  of  a  hydrocele  is  rare, 
and  hence  operative  treatment  is  always  to  be  recommended.     The 

simplest  method  is  puncture  of  the  hydro- 
cele with  .or  without  injection  of  tincture 
of  iodine,  alcohol,  carbolic  acid,  chloride 
of  zinc,  etc.  In  performing  puncture 
the  trocar  should  be  held  in  the  way 
Fio.  576.-Metho<i  of  holding  the  tro-     gliown  in  Fiff.  576,  and  the  scrotum  is 

car  in  tupinnt?  u  bydrocele.  ^  ' 

grasped  from  above  with  the  left  hand 
in  order  to  make  the  skin  tense  and  compress  the  tumour.  The  trocar 
is  then  thrust  in,  possibly  under  local  anaesthesia  with  cocaine  or  ether 
spray,  from  in  front  and  below  in  an  upward  direction,  in  order  that  the 
testicle,  which  usually  lies  behind  and  below,  may  not  be  wounded. 
Before  inserting  the  trocar,  one  should  be  sure  of  the  position  of  the 
testicle.  Puncture  alone  rarely  brings  about  a  cure,  but  usually  one 
recurrence  follows  another.    In  order  to  secure  adhesion  of  the  parietal 
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portion  of  the  tnoica  vaginalis  propria  with  the  visceral  portion,  pnne- 
ture  should  be  followed  by  the  injection  of  irritating  solutions,  par- 
ticularly tincture  of  iodine  (5  to  15  grammes) ;  absolute  alcohol ;  Ln- 
gol's  solution  (1'5  iodine,  3*0  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, and  30  water) ;  10  to  15  grammes 
of  a  three-  to  five-per-cent  solution  of  car- 
bolic, or  better,  only  2  to  5  grammes  of 
ten-  to  fifteen-per-cent  carbolic  acid  and 
alcohol  or  carbolic  acid  and  glycerin ;  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  (1  to  10),  et«.  The  injection 
of  these  solutions  is  usuiilly  followed  by 
an  acute,  painful  swelling,  lasting  for  from 
eight  to  fourteen  days.  All  statistics  show 
that  recurrences  are  more  frequent  than 
after  the  radical  operation.  Neumann 
recommends  leaving  in  the  canula  for  two 
days  after  puncture ;  he  obtained  in  this 
way  a  permanent  cure  in  seven  days, 
cure  has  also  been  obtained  in  from  eight  ^ 
to  ten  days  by  drawing  through  a  strip 
of  iodoform  gauze,  a  dminage-tube,  or  a  piece  of  heavy  silk  (Basebke, 
Herbing). 

A  much  better  and  surer  method  is  to  employ  the  radical  operation 
by  incision.  The  one  most  in  use  is  Volkmann's,  which  is  performed 
as  follows  :  The  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  is  laid  open  by  a 
free  longitudinal  incision,  emptied,  and  irrigated  with  l-to-1,000  bichlo- 
ride. The  edges  of  the  tunica  are  then  sntnred  to  the  borders  of  the 
skin.  A  drain&ge-tube  is  usually  unnecessary.  The  patient  can  get 
up  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  but  the  wound  does  not  heal  com- 
pletely in  some  cases  until  the  third  week.  The  average  duration  of 
treatment  by  this  method  is,  according  to  Hertzberg,  sixteen  and  two 
thirds  days. 

The  best  radical  operation  consists  in  excision  of  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  as  practised  by  Bcrgmann,  Bra- 
mann,  and  myself.  After  opening  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
propria  by  a  free  incision,  the  latter  is  separated  bluntly  from  the  sper- 
matic cord  and  tunica  vaginalis  communis  with  careful  preservation  of 
the  spermatic  vessels  and  vas  deferens,  and  only  a  small  portion  is  left 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  testicle.  The  wound  is  drained  and  sutured,  and 
an  antiseptic  compressive  dressing  applied  which  covers  the  lower  ab- 
domen and  thighs  like  a  pair  of  tights.  The  drainage-tube  is  removed 
at  the  jnd  of  the  first   twenty- four  or  forty -eight  hours;  the  large 
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protective  dressing  can  then  be  discontinaed,  and  in  its  place  I  use  a 
suspensory  bandage  and  a  piece  of  bichloride  ganze.  Of  late  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  packing  the  wound  lightly  and  using  a  suspensory 
containing  sterihzed  gauze  and  cotton.  In  children,  also,  I  lay  iodo- 
form gauze  into  the  wound,  which  rapidly  dries  and  is  removed  in 
twenty-four  hours.  A  protective  dressing  is  not  applied.  I  avoid 
antiseptics  as  far  as  possible  in  operations  for  hydrocele,  and  find  tliat 
the  wound  has  but  very  little  reaction.  Cicatrization  takes  place  in 
from  six  to  twelve  days.  Recurrences  are  surely  avoided  by  this 
method  of  excision  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria,  and  the  duration 
of  the  treatment  is  very  short. 

Kocher  and  Juillard  recommend  preservation  of  enough  of  the 
tunica  vaginahs  propria  to  cover  the  testicle,  so  that  there  is  no  cavity. 
The  tunica  vaginalis  propria  is  sutured  with  catgut,  then  the  tunica 
vaginalis  communis,  and  finally  the  skin.  Kocher  employs  no  drain- 
age, while  Juillard  drains  the  outer  wound. 

Hsmatocele  (Periorohitis  Hsmorrhagica).  —  A  hematocele  may 
either  arise  from  a  hydrocele  in  consequence,  for  example,  of  injury 
of  a  vessel  or  the  testicle  from  puncture,  or  a  traumatism,  or  it  may  be 
due  to  a  special  form  of  inflammation  called  periorchitis  hsemorrhagica. 
This  hsemorrhagic  periorchitis  is  characterized  by  an  unusual  vascu- 
larity of  the  inflamed  tunic.  Hsematoceles  which  have  lasted  for  some 
time  usually  form  large  tumours,  and  the  walls  of  the  sac  are  often 
thickened  and  contain  plates  of  cartilage,  lime,  or  bone.  Haematoceles 
have  a  marked  tendency  to  become  acutely  inflamed,  and  even  to  sup- 
purate.    The  testicle  and  epididymis  are  often  atrophied. 

The  best  treatment  of  a  hematocele  consists  in  aseptic  excision  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  propria,  especially  as  the  latter  is  usually  more  or 
less  thickened.  In  hflematocele  it  is  not  rare  for  the  testicle  to  lie  in 
front  and  has  been  injured  in  making  the  incision.  Kocher  cut  into  it 
superficially,  but  inserted  two  sutures  through  the  tunica  albuginea  and 
obtained  healing  without  reaction. 

Other  Forms  of  Chronic  Vaginitis  or  TenorcbitiB,— Periorchitis  seu  fogi- 

nit  is  adha'sica  (Kocher)  is  characterized  by  nienibraiious  cordlike  adhesions. 
If  a  serous  exudation  occurs  in  the  spaces  st^parated  by  the  membranous  ad- 
hesions a  multilocular  hydrocele  may  result  (see  pajje  398). 

Periorchitis  seu  vaginitift  prolifera  (Kocher)  results  in  new  formation  of 
tissue  on  the  surface  of  the  tunica  vajrinalis  propria  and  in  the  interior  of  its 
cavity,  and  not  iufrequ(Mitly  in  the  deposit  of  lime  and  formation  of  bone. 
V(t(jinitis  st»u  periorchitis  villosa  is  a  spt»cial  form  of  vaginitis  prolifera^  and 
is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  sessile  or  i>edunculated  villous  outgrowths, 
es|HH'ially  in  the  rejjion  of  tlie  ei)i(li(lyniis,  where  normally  small  villous 
formati(ms  sometimes  occur  just  a^  tliey  do  on  the  visceral  layer  of  Uie 
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tunica  vaginalis  propria.  In  case  the  pedicle  breaks  off,  these  villous 
growths  may  become  free  bodies  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Pro- 
liferation of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  breaking  off 
of  a  proliferated  and  pedunculated  hydatid  of  Morgagni  may  likewise  give 
rise  to  free  bodies  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  often  in  great  num- 
bers (Braun,  Sultan). 

Hydrocele  of  the  Spermatic  Cord  {Hydrocele  funiculi  spermatid  cys- 
tica^ Perispermatitis  serosa^  Kocher). — Hydrocele  of  the  cord  arises 
from  serous  exudation  in  an  unobliterated  portion  of  the  processiiB 
vaginalis  and  is  in  some  cases  circumscribed  and  situated  outside  or 
inside  the  inguinal  canal,  and  in  other  cases  involves  the  entire  length 
of  the  spermatic  cord  or  inguinal  canal.  An  extrainguinal  hydrocele 
of  the  cord  may  extend  so  far  downward  that  it  pushes  the  testicle  to 
one  side.  Hydrocele  of  the  cord  is  sometimes  not  closed  on  all  sides, 
but  may  communicate  either  with  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
propria  or  with  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with 
a  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  True  hydroceles  are  to  be  distin- 
guished genetically  from  cysts  of  the  spermatic  cord  (see  page  399). 

Hydrocele  of  the  cord  \&  usually  oval  in  shape  and  varies  in  size 
from  a  hazelnut  or  walnut  to  a  pigeon's  egg.  Large  hydroceles  are 
sometimes  shaped  like  an  hour-glass  in  consequence  of  circular  con- 
striction. The  largest  hydroceles  are  those  that  lie  outside  the  inguinal 
canal,  and  these  may  reach  the  circumference  of  a  fist  or  child's  head. 
In  such  cases  of  hydrocele  of  the  cord  alone  the  testicle  can  always  be 
felt  distinct  from  the  tumour.  The  swelling  is  tense,  elastic,  and 
translucent,  and  can  usually  be  distinguished  without  any  trouble  from 
a  hernia  or  an  undescended  testicle  (cryptorchismus). 

There  is  also  a  hematocele  of  the  cord  which  is  due  to  the  same 
causes  as  hsematocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  (see  page  396). 

The  treatment  of  hydrocele  of  the  cord  consists  in  laying  open  the 
tunica  vaginalis  of  the  cord  and  excising  as  much  of  the  sac  as  pos- 
sible, which  can  usually  be  easily  separated  from  the  cord.  In  very 
large  hematoceles  of  the  cord  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  testi- 
cle on  that  side  in  order  to  facilitate  healing  and  be  sure  of  arresting 
all  hemorrhage. 

Other  Forms  of  Hydrocele  and  Hflematocele  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  and 

the  Cord. — 1.  Hydrocele  communicans — i.  e.,  a  hydrocele  of  the  cord  or  the 
tunica  vaginalis  propria  which  communicates  usually  by  a  small  opening 
with  the  abdominal  cavity  in  consequence  of  patency  of  the  original  proces- 
sus vaginalis  peritonei. 

The  treatment  of  hydroceles  that  communicate  with  the  abdominal  cavity 
consists  in  incising  the  sac,  removing  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  and  then 
tying  it  off  high  up  in  the  inguinal  canal. 
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2.  Hydrocele  seuhcematocele  bilocularis  extra-  and  intra-abdominalis. 
In  this  form  of  hydrocele  there  are  two  sacs  which  communicate  by  an  open- 
ing which  may  be  large  or  small.  We  distinguish  with  Kocher  two  varieties 
of  bilocular  hydrocele.  In  one  variety  both  hydrocele  sacs  lie  outside  the 
abdominal  cavity  (hydrocele  seu  hsematocele  bilocularis  extra-abdominalis). 
They  may  both  lie  in  the  scrotum,  for  example,  or  one  in  the  scrotum  and  the 
other  in  the  inguinal  canal  (hydrocele  bilocularis  scrotalis  and  inguinalis), 
or  in  the  region  of  the  perinseum  (hydrocele  bilocularis  perinealis).  In  the 
second  variety  one  sac  lies  inside  the  abdomen  (hydrocele  bilocularis  intra- 
abdominalis)  and  the  other  outside.  Intra-abdominal  hydrocele  may  also 
occur  by  itself  without  the  presence  of  an  extra-abdominal  sac.  In  case 
there  is  both  an  extra-abdominal  and  intra-abdominal  sac,  the  two  may  be 
entirely  separate,  but  more  frequently  they  communicate  with  one  another 
by  an  opening  which  is  usually  inside  the  inguinal  canal.  In  the  latter  case 
the  contents  of  the  scrotal  hydrocele  can  be  pressed  more  or  less  completely 
into  the  intra-abdominal  hydrocele  and  the  connection  of  both  tumours 
demonstrated  in  this  way.  This  is  often  not  possible  in  the  case  of  hsemato- 
celes  with  rigid  walls.  I  saw  a  case  of  intra-abdominal  hydrocele  as  large 
as  a  man's  head.  Sacs  that  lie  inside  the  abdomen  are  covered  by  peri- 
tonaeum and  lie  usually  between  the  latter  and  the  abdominal  wall  in  the 
inguinal  region.  The  abdominal  sac  is  formed  either  by  the  growth  of  a 
hydrocele  or  ha^matocele  of  the  cord  in  the  direction  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
the  peritonaeum  being  lifted  up  more  and  more  from  the  abdominal  wall,  or 
the  intra-abdominal  sac  has  arisen  at  the  outset  inside  the  abdominal  cavity 
in  consequence  of  congenital  anomalies  of  development,  such  as  a  diverticu- 
lum of  the  processus  vaginalis,  as  in  a  properitoueal  hernia. 

The  best  treatment  of  bilocular  hydrocele  or  hasmatocele,  as  far  as  the 
extra-abdominal  sacs  are  concerned,  is  by  free  incision  and  as  complete  as 
possible  extirpation  of  the  same,  followed  by  drainage.  Excision  in  the  case 
of  intra-abdominal  sacs,  especially  when  they  are  large,  may  be  very  difficult 
on  account  of  the  extensive  adhesions,  and  particularly  in  ha^matoceles  with 
rigid  walls.  Generally  speaking,  one  will  have  to  content  himself  in  the 
case  of  intra-abdominal  hydroceles  and  haematoceles  with  extraperitoneal 
incision  and  drainage  and  removal  of  only  a  portion  of  the  sac. 

3.  Hydrocele  seu  hcematocele  multilocularis.  There  are  sometimes  sev- 
eral sacs  present  both  in  a  hydrocele  of  the  cord  and  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
Multilocular  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  the  rarer.  Several  other 
conditions  have  been  erroneously  described  as  multilocular  hydrocele,  such 
as  cystic  tumours,  lymphangeiomata,  congenital  cysts  of  the  epididymis  and 
spermatic  cord,  spermatoceles,  echinococcus  cysts,  etc.  Genuine  multilocular 
hydrtxjeles  are  raixj,  and  are  to  be  ascribed,  in  the  main,  to  disturbances  in 
development— for  example,  of  the  gubernaculum  testis  Miiller's  duct,  or  the 
Woltlian  lK)dy. 

4.  Various  combinations  of  the  several  varieties  of  hydrocele  are  not  un- 
common. 

5.  Hornia  may  be  present  in  conjunction  with  the  various  forms  of  hydro- 
cele. An  inp^uinal  hernia  may  extend  down  to  the  sjic  of  a  hydrocele  of  the 
tunica  vapnulis  or  the  cord,  or  even  farther,  so  tliat  the  hernial  sac  comes  to 
lie  behind  the  hydrocele. 
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In  still  other  cases  the  sac  of  the  hydrocele  is  invaginated  by  the  hernia, 
so  that  the  latter  is  more  or  less  surrounded  by  the  hydrocele  (hernia  encys- 
tica,  see  page  214,  Fig.  498).  There  is  sometimes  a  serous  or  hsemorrhagic 
effusion  within  an  empty  hernial  sac  (hydrocele  aeu  haematocele  hemialis). 
The  hernial  sac  is  either  open,  so  that  the  entire  serous  or  hsemorrhagic  con- 
tents can  be  forced  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  it  is  closed. 

6.  Diffuse  hydrocele.  As  contrasted  with  the  typical  circumscribed  hydro- 
cele, a  diffuse  form  has  been  described  which  is  in  the  main  a  chronic 
oedema  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  tunica  vaginalis,  due, 
for  example,  to  rupture  of  a  spermatocele  or  a  hydrocele  of  the  cord  or  tunica 
vaginalis  from  traumatism,  etc.  Although  this  explanation  is  probably  the 
right  one,  it  still  remains  in  doubt  why  in  such  cases  the  exudate  is  not 
promptly  absorbed. 

7.  Hydrocele  is  sometimes  complicated  by  tubercular  or  syphilitic  inflam- 
mation, particularly  in  case  of  like  disease  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis. 

8.  Hydrocele  in  the  female.  Cystic  tumours  sometimes  develop  in  the 
canal  of  Nuck,  which  is  analogous  to  the  processus  vaginalis  in  the  male. 
Changes  in  the  round  ligament  during  pregnancy,  labour,  and  the  puerpe- 
rium  predispose  to  the  development  of  this  form  of  hydrocele.  Here  also  we 
find  varieties  that  communicate  with  the  abdominal  cavity.  These  cysts  can 
be  easily  distinguished  from  other  cysts  in  this  region,  such  as  those  of  Bar- 
tholin's glands,  or  closed  and  empty  hernial  sacs.  A  suppurating  hydrocele 
may,  however,  be  mistaken  for  a  strangulated  hernia.  The  treatment  of 
hydrocele  in  the  female  consists  in  extirpation  of  the  same,  followed,  if 
necessary,  by  suture  of  the  inguinal  canal,  which  is  usually  dilated,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  future  hernia. 

§  234.  Tnmoon  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  and  the  Spermatic  Cord. — 
Primary  tumours  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  cord  are  rare,  the  most  fre- 
quent being  lipomata,  fibromata,  myxomata,  enchondromata,  mjomata, 
dermoid  cysts,  other  cysts,  and  sarcomata.  Cysts  of  the  cord  are  either 
serous  or  contain  spermatozoa.  The  first  variety  have  developed  either 
from  an  empty  hernial  sac,  or  remains  of  the  canal  of  Nuck,  and  the 
second  class  from  the  vas  deferens,  vas  aberrans,  and  the  paradidymis. 
Among  animal  parasites,  echinococcus  cysts  have  been  described.  The 
most  frequent  tumours  are  the  lipomata  of  the  spermatic  cord,  which 
form  circumscribed  tumours  sometimes  of  an  enormous  size,  and  some- 
times more  diffuse  fatty  growths  (diffuse  lipoma).  Sarcomata  of  the 
cord  and  tunica  vaginalis  are  likewise  circumscribed,  or  more  diffuse 
growths  which  may  reach  a  very  large  size.  A  differential  diagnosis 
from  malignant  tumours  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis  may  be  diflS- 
cult  or  impossible. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  spermatic  cord 
consists  in  extirpation  of  the  same,  according  to  general  rules.  In  the 
case  of  malignant  tumours,  especially,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  testicle  as  well. 
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§  235.  Varicocele. — By  varicocele  is  meant  an  abnormal  dilatation 
of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  is  analogous  to  varicose  veins 
of  the  lower  extremities.  Varicocele  is  very  common  in  young  in- 
dividuals and  at  the  period  of  greatest  sexual  activity.  It  seems  to  be 
particularly  common  in  England.  Curling  states  that  out  of  the  re- 
cruits examined  during  ten  years  23*5  per  thousand  were  rejected  on 
account  of  varicocele.  The  causes  of  varicocele  are  in  general  the 
same  as  those  of  other  varicose  conditions,  and  consist  mainly  of  ob- 
struction to  the  venous  circulation  with  increase  in  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  in  the  veins  of  the  cord  from  different  causes,  such  as  stand- 
ing for  long  periods,  constipation,  etc.  It  sometimes  develops  in  an 
acute  way  after  a  traumatism.  Another  important  etiological  factor  is 
a  congenital  predisposition — i.  e.,  a  congenitally  weak  resistance  of  the 
walls  of  the  veins  to  the  intravascular  pressure  which  is  increased  from 
some  cause.  A  new  formation  of  veins  also  takes  place.  Varicocele 
is  more  common  on  the  left  side,  because  the  left  spermatic  vein  emp- 
ties into  the  renal  vein  almost  at  right  angles,  and  venous  stasis  can 
thus  easily  arise.  The  left  testicle  also  hangs  lower  than  the  right 
one  as  a  rule,  so  that  the  hydrostatic  pressure  is  for  this  reason 
greater  on  the  left  side.  The  right  spermatic  vein,  on  the  other  hand, 
empties  into  the  vena  cava  at  an  acute  angle. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  varicocele  are  more  or  less  marked,  de- 
pending on  its  degree.  The  dilated  veins  can  be  felt  extending  from 
the  testicle  to  the  external  inguinal  ring.  The  veins  just  above  the 
testicle  are  the  ones  most  enlarged.  After  a  varicocele  has  lasted  for 
some  time  the  veins  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  testicle  also  become 
dilated.  The  circulation  may  become  completely  arrested  in  the  veins 
of  the  cord,  so  that  thrombi  are  formed,  and,  in  consequence  of  calcifi- 
cation of  the  latter,  phleboliths. 

The  symptoms  of  varicocele  are  very  variable.  It  may  give  the 
patient  so  little  trouble  that  he  is  ignorant  of  its  existence.  In  other 
cases,  however,  patients  complain  of  an  unpleasant  sensation  of  weight 
and  burning  in  the  testicle  and  along  the  cord,  or  of  real  pain  in  the 
scrotum  which  radiates  toward  the  loin  and  up  into  the  abdomen,  par- 
ticularly after  standing  for  a  long  time  or  exercising  violently.  There 
is  sometimes  marked  neuralgia  of  the  scrotum  and  testicles,  disturb- 
ances of  the  sexual  function,  diminution  of  sexual  appetite  from 
atrophy  of  the  testicle,  etc.  Pollutions  are  sometimes  caused  by  vari- 
cocele. In  rare  cases  thrombosis  and  phlebitis  take  place,  and  even 
death  has  been  known  to  occur  from  suppurative  phlebitis.  Volkmann 
saw  gangrene  of  the  testicle  result  from  venous  thrombosis  in  a  vari- 
cocele. 
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The  diagnosis  of  varicocele  is  easy,  as  one  can  feel  the  dilated  veins, 
which  give  the  sensation  of  a  bag  of  worms,  and  in  marked  cases  the  bluish 
veins  can  be  seen  through  the  skin.  The  swelling  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  cord  just  above  the  testicle  may  reach  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  or  hen*s 
egg.  When  the  patient  lies  down  the  swellings  caused  by  the  varicocele 
disappear. 

As  regards  the  prognosis  of  varicocele,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  latter 
often  disappears  spontaneously,  particularly  after  marriage,  with  regulation 
of  the  sexual  function  and  with  increasing  years  (Socin,  Kocher). 

Treatment  of  Varicocele. — In  mild  cases  the  patient  should  wear  a 
Buspensory,  employ  cold  baths  locally,  and  remedy  any  predisposing 
causes,  sueli  as  constipation.  Sexual  excitement  and  too  frequent  coitus 
are  to  be  avoided.  Curling  recommends  elastic  compression  of  the 
varicocele  by  means  of  a  truss. 

Operative  treatment  is  indicated  only  in  case  it  causes  much  trouble. 
I  have  repeatedly  had  good  results  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  scro- 
tum, but  recurrence  is  very  likely  to  take  place.  Ricord  recommended 
subcutaneous  ligation  of  the  veins  of  the  cord.  After  isolation  of  the 
vas  deferens  an  aseptic  loop  of  catgut,  silk,  or  silver  wire  is  carried 
through  from  each  side,  one  in  front  of  and  the  other  behind  the 
veins  that  are  to  be  tied  off,  and  both  ends 
of  each  ligature  are  passed  through  the  loop 
on  the  same  side  (Fig.  578)  and  tied  to- 
gether over  a  roll  of  adhesive  plaster  or  a 
piece  of  wood  or  pasteboard.  The  applica-  ^"Xt-^^'^V'J^r'"'" 
tion  of  a  single  ligature  is  sufficient.     The 

ligature  is  removed  at  the  end  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours.  Sub- 
cutaneous ligation  is  painful,  and  there  is  always  danger  of  suppuration. 
The  best  operation  consists  in  excision  of  some  of  the  dilated  veins. 
The  operation  is  to  be  performed  cautiously ;  a  sufficient  number  of 
veins  are  to  be  left  and  the  arteries  should  not  be  cut,  as  gangrene  of 
the  testicle  may  occur.  Kocher  performs  the  operation  under  cocaine 
with  the  patient  in  a  half -sitting  posture,  as  the  veins  are  then  better 
filled.  The  skin  of  the  scrotum  and  the  investments  of  the  cord  are 
divided  at  one  or  more  places,  the  dilated  veins  which  appear  are  iso- 
lated, each  bunch  is  doubly  ligated,  and  the  intervening  portion  ex- 
cised. The  wound  is  closed  without  drainage  by  means  of  deep  skin 
sutures,  covered  with  sterile  gauze,  and  a  suspensory  applied.  The 
patient  should  stay  in  bed  until  the  wound  has  healed. 

Tonion  of  the  Cord  and  Testicle.— This  condition,  which  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Nicoladoni,  has  only  been  accurately  observed  in  a  few  isolated 
cases.    Nash  has  collected  twenty  cases  from  medical  literature.    In  order  to 
allow  of  torsion,  the  testicle  must  lack  its  normal  fixation  and  be  more  or 
80 
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less  freely  suspended.  The  cord  or  niesorchium  is  usually  abnormally 
formed ;  the  latter  may  be,  for  example,  too  long.  Traumatisms  also  play  an 
important  part.  In  the  differential  diagnosis  of  torsion  of  the  testicle  the 
suddenness  of  the  onset  and  the  possibility  of  a  coexisting  hernia,  such  as 
a  properitoneal  hernia,  may  lead  one  to  think  of  strangulation  of  intestine 
or  omentum,  appendicitis,  etc.  In  consequence  of  twisting  of  the  cord,  cir- 
culatory disturbances  follow,  and  finally  gangrene  of  the  testicle  if  the 
strangulation  is  not  relieved  by  cutting  down  on  the  cord  and  testicle.  The 
operation  should  not  be  delayed  too  long.  It  is  more  necessary  to  preserve 
a  testicle  that  is  in  the  scrotum  than  one  that  is  undescended. 

§  236.  Deformities  of  the  Tertide. — Among  deformities  of  the  tes- 
ticle, anomalies  in  its  location. will  first  be  taken  up,  and  of  these,  re- 
tained or  undescended  testicle  is  the  most  important.  In  retained 
testicle  the  organ  is  arrested  at  some  point  during  its  descent  from  the 
abdominal  cavity  into  the  scrotum,  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inter- 
nal inguinal  ring,  in  the  inguinal  canal,  or  at  the  external  ring,  and 
more  rarely  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  There  are  two  main  varie- 
ties— the  abdominal  testicle  and  the  inguinal  testicle.  If  both  testicles 
are  retained  the  condition  is  known  as  cryptorchismus  or  cryptorchid- 
ism ;  and  if  but  one,  monorchismus  or  monorchidism.  Undescended 
testicle  is  a  fairly  common  anomaly.  Retention  of  the  testicle  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  so-called  ectopy  of  the  testicle ;  in  the  former 
the  testicle  is  always  found  at  some  place  in  its  normal  descent,  while 
in  ectopy  the  testicle  is  at  some  point  which  is  not  traversed  during  its 
normal  descent  from  the  abdomen.  Ectopy  (page  404)  is  always  the 
result  of  a  previous  retention  of  the  testicle,  but  the  former  is  much 
rarer  than  the  latter.  In  case  both  testicles  remain  within  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  they  may  be  fused  together,  a  condition  which  is  known  as 
sjTiorchism.  Saint-Hilaire  saw  fusion  of  both  testicles,  both  kidneys, 
and  both  suprarenal  capsules,  a  condition  which  has  never  been  re- 
ported before  or  since  in  medical  literature.  The  causes  of  unde- 
scended testicle  are  usually  arrested  development,  obstacles  to  the  nor- 
mal descent  of  the  testicle — for  example,  malformation  of  the  sexual 
organs,  intra-abdominal  and  extra-abdominal  adhesions  of  the  testicle, 
etc.  The  anomaly  of  location  sometimes  seems  to  be  hereditary.  A 
testicle  that  has  already  desc^ended  into  the  scrotum  may  also  be  forced 
back  into  the  inguinal  canal  or  the  abdominal  cavity  as  the  result  of 
an  injury,  for  example  (clislocation  of  the  testicle,  see  page  405). 

The  symptoms  of  undescended  testicle  consist  in  emptiness  of  one 
or  both  halves  of  the  scrotum,  in  spite  of  which  the  vas  deferens  and 
cord  may  extend  down  into  the  scrotum.  If  the  testicle  is  situated  at 
the  internal  or  external  inguinal  ring  or  in  the  inguinal  canal,  it  can 
tlien  be  felt  through  the  skin  and  the  abdominal  wall.     A  testicle  in 
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the  inguinal  canal  may  be  mistaken  for  a  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  but 
hardly  for  an  inguinal  hernia,  although  the  former  is  not  infrequently 
associated  with  the  latter.  The  sequelae  of  retention  of  the  testicle 
consist  mainly  in  atrophy  of  the  testicle,  particularly  when  in  the  in- 
guinal canal,  in  consequence  of  fatty  degeneration  and  fibrous  con- 
traction of  the  same.  Inflammatory  swelling  and,  as  a  result  of  this, 
strangulation  of  the  testicle,  sometimes  occur  from  traumatisms,  gon- 
orrhoea, and  torsion  of  the  cord.  In  consequence  of  torsion  of  an  un- 
descended testicle,  circulatory  disturbances  going  on  to  partial  or  com- 
plete gangrene  may  take  place.  An  undescended  testicle  is  frequently 
the  seat  of  a  tumour,  particularly  carcinoma.  Fischer  collected  forty 
and  Kocher  fifty-six  cases  of  tumours  of  an  undescended  testicle.  A 
retained  testicle  may  descend  into  the  scrotum  at  any  time  after  birth 
up  to  the  time  of  puberty.  After  puberty,  however,  an  undescended 
testicle  remains  permanently  in  its  abnormal  location,  causes  the  pa- 
tient a  certain  amount  of  pain,  brings  with  it  the  danger  of  inflamma- 
tion and  malignant  change,  and  becomes  useless  in  consequence  of 
gradual  atrophy. 

Treatment  of  Undeacended  Testicle. — Treatment  is  necessary  only  in 
case  the  testicle  is  situated  in  the  inguinal  region  and  not  when  it  lies 
inside  the  abdomen.  Eeduction  may  be  accomplished  either  with  or 
without  operation.  Treatment  without  operation  is  indicated  mainly 
when  the  testicle  lies  just  outside  the  external  inguinal  opening.  In 
such  cases  it  is  sometimes  a  good  plan  to  apply  a  truss  with  a  fork- 
shaped  or  ordinary  pad  to  press  the  testicle  downward.  It  is  also  ad- 
visable to  push  down  or  draw  down  the  testicle  into  the  scrotum  by 
repeated  manipulations  at  regular  intervals.  If  these  procedures  are 
not  successful  one  may  employ  the  operation  that  has  been  successfully 
used  by  Schiiller,  Nicoladoni,  Kocher,  the  author,  and  others.  The  sub- 
jective annoyances  were  overcome  by  the  operation,  but  not  the  already 
existing  atrophy  of  the  testicle.  Replacement  by  operation  is,  in  my 
opinion,  suited  mainly  to  those  cases  where  in  young  individuals  the 
testicle  can  be  felt  to  be  movable  and  is  not  atrophied,  and  the  sub- 
jective annoyances  have  lasted  only  for  a  short  time.  I  agree  with 
B6sancon  that  the  best  time  for  operating  is  between  the  tenth  and 
thirteenth  year. 

The  technique  of  operative  replacement  is  briefly  as  follows :  The 
testicle  is  cut  down  upon  by  dividing  the  skin,  subcutaneous  cellular  tis- 
sue, and  fascia.  The  tunica  vaginalis  communis  is  then  divided  trans- 
versely, in  order  that  the  testicle  may  be  drawn  downward.  It  is 
important  also  to  free  the  spermatic  cord  completely.  After  having 
been  brought  down  into  the  scrotum,  the  testicle  is  secured  with  sutures 
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of  catgut.  The  open  processus  vaginalis  is  then  excised  and  the  exter- 
nal inguinal  ring  closed  by  suture.  In  order  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  testicle  to  slip  back,  Kocher  recommends  fastening  the  spermatic 
cord  as  its  entrance  into  the  scrotum  by  a  circular  suture,  which  does 
not,  however,  constrict  it. 

In  case  there  is  a  hernia  present  at  the  same  time,  this  should  l)e 
treated  by  a  radical  operation. 

If  an  undescended  testicle  is  diseased  or  causes  much  trouble,  it 
should  be  extirpated.  Kocher  rightly  states  that  an  undescended  tes- 
ticle requires  removal  much  more  frequently  than  one  normally  situ- 
ated. It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  undescended  testicle 
in  an  individual  beyond  the  age  of  puberty  atrophies  more  and  more, 
causes  him  pain,  and  carries  with  it  the  possibility  that  it  may  become 
the  seat  of  a  malignant  tumour.  For  these  reasons  its  extirpation  is  a 
thoroughly  justifiable  operation. 

Ectopy  of  the  Testicle. — As  already  mentioned  above,  ectopy  means  the 
abnormal  location  of  the  testicle  at  a  point  not  traversed  during  its  normal 
descent.  The  testicle  may,  for  example,  be  situated  in  the  anterior  abdomi- 
nal wall  between  the  peritonaeum  and  the  other  layers  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  in  the  perinaeum,  in  the  thigh  at  the  region  occupied  by  femoral 
hernia,  or  between  the  scrotum  and  thigh,  in  the  pelvis,  etc.  Like  retained 
testicle,  ectopy  of  the  testicle  is  sometimes  associated  with  hernia.  We  are  at 
present  entirely  without  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  the  different 
varieties  of  ectopy  of  the  testicle,  but  an  abnormal  attachment  of  the  guber- 
naculum  is  probably  the  chief  factor.  In  some  animals,  such  as  pigs,  the 
testicles  are  normally  situated  in  the  perinaeum.  The  treatment  of  ectopy  of 
the  testicle  is,  generally  speaking,  the  same  as  that  of  retained  testicle  (see 
page  403). 

Inversion  of  the  Testicle. — By  inversion  of  the  testicle  is  meant  an  abnor- 
mal |X)siti()ii  of  the  same,  owing  to  its  being  turned  on  its  vertical  or  horizon- 
tal axis.  It  is  most  common  to  find  the  testicle  turned  on  its  vertical  axis,  so 
that  the  epididymis  lies  in  front.  The  etiology  of  this  condition  is  unknown. 
Inversion  of  the  testicle  is  especially  important  with  reference  to  operations 
for  hydrocele  by  puncture,  and  particularly  by  incision.  In  the  latter  case 
tlie  knife  may  wound  the  cord,  epididymis,  and  testicle  before  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  opened.  Curling  did  this  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  the  wounded  testi<*le. 

Absence  of  the  Testicle  (Aplasia  Testis)  is  very  rare.  Gruber  has,  however, 
collected  twenty-three  cases  of  unilateral  and  eight  cases  of  bilateral  absence 
of  the  testicle.  The  absence  or  partial  defect  of  the  epididymis  with  normal 
testicle  is  also  rare. 

Congenital  imperfect  development  or  atrophy  of  the  testicle  is  fairly  com- 
mon. Acquired  atroj)liy  results  usually  fi'oin  injuries  of  the  cord,  testicle, 
spinal  cord,  and  brain,  or  from  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  etc. 

Hypertrophy  of  a  testicle  occui*s  iisually  in  case  of  atrophy  of  the  other. 
The  weight  of  the  normal  testicle  in  the  adult  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six 
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grammes.    Page  observed  in  one  case  of  monorchidia  a  testicle  weighing 
seventy-one  grammes. 

Brown-Sequard  has  experimented  with  the  secretion  from  the  testicles  of 
the  ape  and  guinea-pig  in  order  to  determine  its  physiological  efPect  upon 
man.  He  claims  to  have  seen  marked  general  and  local  improvement  in  old 
men  with  insufficiency  of  the  bladder,  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  nervous 
diseases,  etc.    Others  have  had  negative  results. 

§  237.  InjnrieB  of  the  Testicle  and  Epididymis. — Contusions  of  the 
testicle  are  generally  caused  by  a  kick,  blow,  fall,  in  horseback  ridera  by 
striking  against  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  or  by  a  spent  bullet.  They 
usually  cause  intense  pain.  Serious  reflex  manifestations  sometimes 
make  their  appearance,  such  as  vomiting  and  syncope,  and  the  latter 
has  been  known  to  end  fatally  from  paralysis  of  the  heart  (H.  Fischer, 
Schlesier).  Contusions  give  rise  to  a  variable  amount  of  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  substance  of  the  testicle  and  into  the  subcutaneous  cellu- 
lar tissue,  and  sometimes  a  hsematocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria 
results  from  rupture  of  the  albuginea  and  the  visceral  layer  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  propria.  Similar  effusions  or  a  traumatic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicle  may  also  arise  from  straining  the  abdominal  muscles, 
as  in  heavy  lifting,  which  causes  a  forcible  contraction  of  the  cremaster 
and  presses  the  testicle  up  against  the  inguinal  ring.  The  course  of 
contusions  of  the  testicle  is  favourable,  and  in  mild  cases  complete  ab- 
sorption of  the  effusion  takes  place.  Severe  contusions  frequently 
result  in  atrophy  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis.  Suppuration  occurs 
only  when  microbic  infection  has  taken  place  from  without  or  by  way 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  particularly  in  case  of  coex- 
isting gonorrhoea.  Tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  has  frequently  been 
known  to  follow  contusion  of  the  same  in  phthisical  subjects. 

The  treatment  of  contusions  of  the  testicle  consists  in  elevation  of 
the  scrotum  and  in  the  application  of  ice,  and  subsequently  in  the  use 
of  a  suspensory  bandage  for  a  considerable  time.  In  case  suppuration 
takes  place,  a  prompt  incision  is  indicated. 

Dislocation  of  the  Testicle. — In  very  rare  cases  the  testicle  is  displaced  by 
blunt  violence,  from  its  normal  location  in  the  scrotum.  Bruns  distinguishes 
the  following  varieties  of  dislocation  : 

1.  Luxatio  testis  abdominalis — i.  e.,  dislocation  of  the  testicle  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  mons  veneris,  over  the  root  of  the  penis,  etc. 

2.  Luxatio  testis  crural  is,  in  which  the  testicle  is  found  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  thigh. 

3.  Luxatio  testis  perinealis,  or  displacement  toward  the  perinaeum. 

4.  Luxatio  testis  iuguinalis,  in  which  the  testicle  is  pushed  upward  into 
the  inguinal  canal. 

In  treating  dislocation  of  the  testicle  one  should  first  attempt  to  replace  it 
by  manipulation,  and  if  this  does  not  succeed,  employ  operative  measures 
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similar  to  those  described  for  congenital  misplacements  of  the  testicle  (see 
page  403). 

Wonnds  of  the  Testicle. — Puncture  wounds  of  the  testicle  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  not  dangerous,  and  are  caused  usually  by  the  point  of 
a  trocar  in  tapping  a  hydrocele.  This  usually  results  in  a  hcemato- 
cele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria.  All  puncture  wounds  made  by  an 
aseptic  instrument  generally  heal  quickly  if  the  patient  is  kept  quiet. 
For  the  course  of  a  subsequent  orchitis  or  epididymitis  see  §  238. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  testicle  which  may  in  the  same  way  result 
from  incision  of  a  hydrocele  usually  give  rise  to  prolapse  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  testicle  in  consequence  of  retraction  of  the  albuginea  that 
has  been  divided.  By  suturing  the  albuginea  aseptically  one  may 
obtain  healing  without  reaction.  In  case  it  is  seriously  wounded  or 
there  is  danger  of  gangrene,  the  testicle  should  be  removed  in  order  to 
prevent  secondary  phlegmon  and  sepsis.  For  a  description  of  injuries 
of  the  scrotum  with  prolapse  of  the  testicle  see  page  387. 

Injuries  of  the  spermatic  cord  have  already  been  referred  to  in 
§  232,  page  391.  Subcutaneous  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the  cord  and 
the  vas  deferens  may  give  rise  to  gangrene  of  the  testicle.  Special 
treatment  is  in  some  cases  unnecessary.  In  open  ruptures  of  the 
vessels  of  the  cord,  on  the  contrary,  immediate  removal  of  the  testicle 
is  indicated  as  soon  as  the  latter  shows  signs  of  suppuration  followed 
by  gangrene. 

The  so-called  "  idiopathic  gangrene  *'  of  the  testicle  results  usually  from 
torsion  of  the  cord  (see  page  401)  and  from  embolism  and  thrombosis  of  the 
internal  spermatic  artery,  as  the  latter  is  a  terminal  artery.  Idiopathic  gan- 
grene usually  begins  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  swelling  of  the  testicle 
with  the  formation  of  a  haemorrhagic  infarct  and  general  febrile  disturb- 
ances in  case,  for  example,  the  thrombosis  is  of  an  infectious  nature.  It  re- 
sults either  in  shrivelling  of  the  testicle  without  suppuration,  or,  in  case  of 
an  infectious  process,  with  suppuration.  Volkmann,  Maas,  Nicoladoni,  and 
oth(?rs  have  reported  cases  of  this  idiopathic  gangrene  of  the  testicle  in  con- 
sequence of  torsion  of  the  cord  and  thrombosis  and  embolism  of  the  internal 
spermatic  artery.  The  best  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  gangre- 
nous testicle. 

§  23S.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Testicle  and  Epididymis  (OrohitiB 
and  Epididymitis). — Acute  orchitis  and  epididymitis  result  most  com- 
monly from  the  extension  of  acute  inflammations  of  the  urethra,  pros- 
tate, and  l)ladder  to  the  vas  deferens,  or  from  injuries,  or  secondary 
infection  through  the  blood  in  the  course  of  acute  infectious  diseases 
(variola,  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  malaria,  pyemia,  mumps,  etc.).  Acute 
epididymitis  is  the  most  common ;  acute  orchitis  usually  develops 
after  an  epididymitis. 
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The  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis 
consist  mainly  in  a  rapidly  increasing  swelling  and  in  severe  pain. 
The  shape  of  the  swelling  varies,  depending  upon  whether  the  epi- 
didymis or  the  testicle  is  chiefly  involved.  Fig.  579  represents  the 
difference  in  the  shape  of  the  swelling  in  orchitis,  epididymitis,  and 
hydrocele.  The  swollen  testicle  or  epididymis  is  very  tender  on  pres- 
sure. The  temperature  rises  not  infrequently  to  40®  C.  (104®  F.)  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days.  In  most  cases  complete  return  to  the  normal 
takes  place  in  from  two  to  four  weeks  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration 
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the  abortive  cases,  which  last  only  a  few  days.  The  inflammation 
sometimes  goes  on  to  the  formation  of  pus,  which  either  breaks  through 
externally  or  is  evacuated  by  an  incision.  One  sometimes  observes 
fistulse  of  the  testicle  with  fungous  granulations  (fungus  benignus 
testis).  In  rare  cases  the  pus  focus  may  become  encapsulated.  Foci 
are  sometimes  found  which  have  a  very  thick  capsule  and  contain  cho- 
lesterin,  or  there  may  be  a  cyst,  etc.  Other  complications  that  may 
be  mentioned  are  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  neighbouring 
organs,  obliteration  of  the  vas  deferens,  followed  in  case  of  obliter- 
ation of  both  vasa  deferentia  by  sterility,  thrombosis  and  embolism  of 
the  vessels  of  the  cord,  atrophy  or  gangrene  of  the  testicle,  etc.  The 
orchitis  occurring  in  malaria  is  often  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  organ. 
In  the  most  severe  cases  which  do  not  receive  proper  treatment  death 
may  be  caused  by  sepsis  or  extension  of  the  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion to  the  peritonseimi  and  pelvic  cellular  tissue. 

The  treatment  of  acute  epididymitis  and  orchitis  consists  in  eleva- 
tion of  the  scrotum,  absolute  quiet,  and  the  application  of  ice.  Ener- 
getic catharsis  is  very  useful,  especially  at  the  outset.  Repeated 
warm  baths  diminish  the  pain.  For  the  latter  one  may  also  give 
hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  and  narcotic  rectal  suppositories. 
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The  galvanic  current  also  gives  relief,  the  positive  pole  being  placed 
on  the  testicle  and  the  negative  pole  on  the  cord.  I  also  like  care- 
ful inunctions  of  blue  ointment.  As  soon  as  the  acute  inflammatorv 
manifestations  are  over  and  the  pain  has  subsided,  one  should  employ 
moderate  compression  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis,  preferably  by 
means  of  an  elastic  suspensory  made  of  India  rubber.  The  suspenso- 
ries devised  by  Langlebert,  Neisser,  and  Falkson  are  also  to  be  recom- 
mended. Kest  in  bed  and  ice  should  not  be  kept  up  for  too  long  a 
time.  In  case  the  patient  can  walk  about,  the  following  method  of 
dressing  is  serviceable :  The  scrotum  is  well  besmeared  with  vaseline 
and  covered  with  rubber  tissue  with  a  hole  for  the  penis,  then  cotton 
and  a  suspensory,  so  that  by  evaporation  of  the  perspiration  that  fonus 
on  the  scrotum,  the  whole  dressing  makes  an  efficient  means  of  apply- 
ing moist  heat.  I  no  longer  strap  the  testicle  with  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  as  was  so  commonly  done  at  one  time ;  I  consider  this  procedure 
not  only  unpleasant  for  the  patient,  but  also  somewhat  dangerous.  If 
one  suspects  pus,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  insert  a  needle ;  and  if  pus  is 
present  a  free  incision  is  made.  In  orchitis  due  to  malaria  quinine  acts 
very  well,  while  every  form  of  local  treatment  is  unsuccessful. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  spermatic  cord  (f uniculitis  acuta)  and  of  the  vas 
deferens  (spermatitis  seu  deferenitis  acuta)  are  usually  found  in  conjunction 
with  acute  orchitis  and  epididymitis,  and  they  precede  the  latter  in  all  those 
inflammations  which  spread  along  the  cord  from  the  urethra,  bladder,  and 
prostate  to  the  testicle  and  epididymis.  In  case,  however,  of  primary  disease 
of  the  testicle  and  epididymis,  the  inflammations  of  the  cord  and  vas  defer- 
ens are  secondary.  Inflammation  of  the  vas  deferens  may  g^ve  rise  to  ob- 
literation of  the  same,  followed  by  sterility  in  case  both  are  closed.  In  case 
of  inliammation  of  the  vas  deferens  alone,  the  same  can  be  felt  as  a  cvliiidri- 
cal  thickened  cord  about  the  size,  for  example,  of  a  lead-pencil,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  tuberculous  processes.  In  case  the  inflammation  involves 
mainly  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  cord,  one  usually  flnds  a  more  diffuse 
swelling.  Inflammation  and  thrombosis  of  the  vessels  of  the  cord  may,  as 
mentioned  on  page  406,  lead  to  gangrene  of  the  testicle. 

The  treatment  of  acute  funiculitis  and  spermatitis  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  acute  epididymitis  and  orchitis,  which  are  usually  present  at  the 
same  time  (see  page  407). 

§  239.  Chronic  Inflammations  of  the  Epididymis  and  Tettiole. — 
Chronic  inflammations  of  the  epididymis  and  testicle  either  result 
from  acute  processes  or  begin  as  such.  There  are  two  forms  of  chronic 
epididymitis  and  orchitis,  one  of  which  gives  rise  to  growth  of  fibrous 
tissue  and  induration,  with  corresponding  contraction  of  the  glandular 
tissue,  while  the  other  is  a  chronic  suppumtive  process  with  the  forma- 
tion of  abscesses  which  may  be  encapsulated  or  have  fistulous  tracts 
leading  into  them.      Granulation  tissue  usually  grows  out  in  abun- 
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dance  from  the  fistulse  (fungus  benignus  testis).  Both  processes  may 
gradually  lead  to  destruction  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  testicle  and 
epididymis,  so  that  its  place  is  finally  taken  by  hard,  fibrous,  or  broken- 
down  nodules. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  orchitis  and  epididymitis  is  symptomatic 
in  character.  Fistulse  should  be  slit  open  and  scraped  out,  and  in  case 
the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  severe  or  there  is  profuse  suppuration,  re- 
moval of  the  testicle  may  be  indicated.  Circumscribed  fibrous  nodules 
can  sometimes  be  made  to  disappear  by  inunctions  of  unguentum  hy- 
drargyri,  warm  baths,  especially  mud  baths,  etc. 

The  most  important  chronic  inflammations  of  the  epididymis  and 
testicle  are  the  tubercular  and  syphilitic. 

Tubercular  Epididymitis  and  Orchitis. — Tuberculosis  of  the  epididy- 
mis and  testicle  is  probably  the  most  frequent  disease  of  these  organs, 
and  begins  usually  in  the  epididymis,  seldom  in  the  testicle.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  there  is  coexisting  tubercular  disease  of  other  organs, 
particularly  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  (bladder,  kidney,  prostate,  semi- 
nal vesicles)  and  the  lungs,  or  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  but  tubercu- 
losis of  the  testicle  and  epididymis  may  occur  alone.  Tuberculosis  of 
the  epididymis,  which  usually  appears  first,  begins,  like  all  tubercular 
inflammation,  with  the  formation  of  miliary  tubercles,  which  coalesce 
to  form  larger  nodules,  and  with  sero-purulent  inflammation  of  the 
seminal  tubules.  In  case  tuberculosis  of  the  epididymis  and  testicle 
develops  from  tuberculosis  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  by  way  of  the 
vas  deferens,  the  latter  can  be  felt  as  a  hard  cord  the  thickness  of  a 
pencil  or  even  a  finger.  The  testicle  is  usually  involved  secondarily 
from  the  epididymis,  and  the  tubercular  process  is  here  also  character- 
ized by  diffuse  caseation,  with  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  seminal 
tubules.  In  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  the  nodules  that  are 
formed  are  usually  of  a  larger  size.  The  enlargement  of  the  epididy- 
mis and  testicle  caused  by  tuberculosis  is  very  variable,  being  some- 
times slight  and  in  other  cases  very  marked. 

The  cause  of  tubercular  orchitis  and  epididymitis  is  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  which  invades  by  preference  the  testicle  and  epididymis  of 
persons  already  tubercular.  Traumatisms  and  inflammatory  processes 
are  also  predisposing  factors.  According  to  Baumgarten,  the  first 
pathological  change  produced  by  the  bacillus  consists  in  a  proliferation 
of  the  fixed  tissue  cells,  particularly  the  endothelia  of  the  capillaries, 
while  a  profuse  emigration  of  leucocytes  does  not  take  place  until 
later.  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  tuberculosis  in  general  the 
reader  is  referred  to  §  83  of  Principles  of  Surgery. 

The  further  clinical  course  of  tubercular  epididymitis  and  orchitis 
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is  variable.  It  may  become  very  chronic,  lasting  for  years,  or  have  a 
subacute  or  acute  course,  giving  rise  in  a  few  months  or  even  weeks  to 
fistulie,  fungous  granulations,  and  rapid  destruction  of  the  t^ticle.  In 
these  acute  cases  the  other  testicle  is  soon  infected.  The  acute  cases 
are  in  my  experience  the  more  common,  so  that  I  regard  the  prognosis 
as  very  grave  and  consider  it  as  in  the  same  category  with  carcinoma. 
The  patients  usually  die  very  soon  of  coexisting  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
or  genito-urinary  tract  or  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  Primary 
tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  alone  offers  the  best  prognosis,  as  it  usually 
runs  a  very  chronic  course  and  can  be  permanently  cured  by  removal 
of  one  or  both  testicles.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  tuberculosis  of 
the  testicle  is  frequently  combined  with  tuberculosis  of  the  spine  (W. 
H.  Bennett,  Reclus). 

The  diagnosis  of  tubercular  orchitis  and  epididymitis  is  made  from  the 
presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  the  coexistence  of  other  tubercular  dis- 
ease, particularly  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  and  the  lungs.  The  swelling  of 
the  epididymis  and  testicle  takes  place  gradually,  and  the  subjective  dis- 
turbances at  the  outset  are  not  nearly  so  marked  as  in  ordinary  epididymitis 
and  orchitis.  When  the  swelling  develops  very  slowly  it  may  be  mistaken 
for  syphilis. 

Treatment  of  Tubercular  Orchitis  and  Epididymitii. — Removal  of 
the  testicle  and  epididymis  is  indicated  in  case  the  tubercular  focus 
has  broken  down  and  can  be  thoroughly  removed  by  the  operation, 
and  hence  in  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis,  in 
which  the  disease  affects  only  that  portion  of  the  vas  deferens  that 
can  be  reached,  while  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  same  is  still  in- 
tact. In  such  cases,  when  both  testicles  are  diseased,  double  castra- 
tion may  be  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  organism  from  second- 
ary tubercular  infection.  I  have  also  had  good  results  in  tuberculosiB 
of  both  testicles  from  the  injection  of  sterilized  ten-per-cent  iodoform- 
glyeerin  emulsion.  I  can  recommend  these  iodoform  injections  very 
highly,  and  think  that  they  should  take  the  place  of  operative  pro- 
cedures, particularly  in  case  of  tuberculosis  of  both  testicles,  and  espe- 
cially in  young  individuals  who  can  scarcely  make  up  their  minds  to  a 
double  castration.  If  the  tubercular  deposit  is  confined  to  the  epididy- 
mis, Bardenheuer  recommends  resecticm  of  the  latter,  with  preserva- 
tion of  the  testicle  and  the  power  of  coition.  I  am  in  general  of  the 
same  view  as  Kocher,  Diirr,  and  others,  that  every  partial  operation  for 
tuberculosis  of  the  epididymis  is  inadvisable,  as  the  testicle  itself  is 
involved  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  In  case  the  vas  deferens  is 
tubercular,  Biingner  recommends  castration  as  high  up  as  possible, 
with  avulsion  of  the  vas  deferens.     One  can  in  this  way  remove  about 
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four  fifths  of  the  vas.  Schede  is  right  in  giving  a  warning  against  this 
avulsion  of  the  tubercular  vas  deferens,  because  in  case  the  peri- 
tonaeum is  torn  at  the  same  time  a  tubercular  peritonitis  may  easily 
ensue.  Tubercular  seminal  vesicles  may  be  removed  through  the  peri- 
nseum  by  the  method  of  Dittel  and  Zuckerkandl  (see  page  433)  or 
by  the  sacral  route  recommended  by  Rydygier  (see  page  432).  All 
those  operated  upon  for  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis 
should  be  kept  under  observation,  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  a 
recurrence. 

Syphilitic  Orchitis  and  Epididymitis.— As  distinguished  from  tuberculo- 
sis, syphilis  usually  attacks  the  testicle  first,  and  it  is  only  rarely  that  the 
epididymis  is  primarily  affected.  Syphilitic  orchitis  and  epididymitis  is  not 
at  all  rare  in  the  later  stages  of  syphilis,  and  occurs  mainly  in  two  forms — 
viz.,  as  a  fibrous  induration  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  with  gradual  atrophy  of 
the  glandular  substance,  and  as  circumscribed  gummata  which  usually  lie 
within  dense  connective  tissue.  Both  forms  of  syphilitic  iuflammation, 
which  are  usually  combined,  cause  more  and  more  destruction  of  the  tissue 
of  the  testicle.  Softened  gummata  not  infrequently  break  through  exter- 
nally. The  swelling  in  a  syphilitic  testicle  is  usually  firm,  painless,  and 
either  uniformly  smooth  or  nodular,  uneven,  and  confined  to  certain  portions 
of  the  organ.  The  course  of  syphilitic  orchitis  is  very  chronic,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  both  testicles  are  diseased,  because  one  testicle  is  infected 
more  or  less  quickly  by  the  other. 

The  treatment  of  syphilitic  orchitis  is  the  same  as  for  syphilis  in  gen- 
eral —  inunctions,  iodide  of  potassium,  etc.  By  these  means  the  tumour 
usually  becomes  smaller  and  the  pain  disappears.  This  improvement  in  the 
symptoms  is,  of  course,  of  great  value  as  regards  the  differential  diagnosis 
from  tuberculosis  or  a  malignant  tumour ;  otherwise  the  treatment  of  the 
local  process  is  symptomatic. 

Leprosy  of  the  Testicle  and  Epididymis. — Leprosy  may  also  give  rise  to 
inflammatory  nodules  in  the  testicle  and  epididymis,  with  corresponding 
atrophy  of  the  same  after  the  nodules  have  broken  down. 

neuralgia  of  the  Testicle. — Patients  sometimes  complain  of  continuous  or 
periodic  pain  in  the  testicle.  The  causes  of  this  neuralgia  are  very  variable, 
and  include  excesses  in  venery  (irritable  testis  of  Cooper),  narrowing  and  ob- 
literation of  the  vas  deferens,  previous  orchitis  and  epididymitis,  adhesion  of 
the  testicle,  hydrocele  operations,  varicocele,  etc.  In  another  category  of 
cases  neuralgia  of  the  t^ticle  is  more  sympathetic  or  reflex  in  nature— for 
example,  in  diseases  of  the  bladder,  kidneys,  spine,  and  spinal  cord,  particu- 
larly in  stone,  diseases  of  the  urethra,  the  prostate,  and  the  seminal  vesicles, 
ivith  hypersesthesia  of  the  prostatic  portion  and  the  caput  gallinaginis  (Ultz- 
mann),  etc.  The  treatment  of  neuralgia  of  the  testicle  depends  upon  its 
cause.  In  suitable  cases  neurectomy  of  the  external  spermatic  nerve  is  ad- 
visable. Heinlein  resected  with  success  the  genito-crural  nerve,  or  rather 
its  two  branches,  the  luni bo-inguinal  and  external  spermatic  in  the  region 
of  the  iliac  fossa,  in  a  case  of  neuralgia  of  the  testicle  with  pain  radiating 
toward  the  thigh  and  the  hypogastrium.    Exposure  of  these  nerves  which 
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are  given  off  by  the  crural  plexus  is  like  that  of  the  external  iliac  artery. 
Castration  has  been  performed  in  severer  cases  and  with  good  results. 

§  240.  Tumonrs  of  the  Testicle,  EpididymiSy  and  Vas  Deferent. — Fi- 
bromata are  found  in  very  rare  cases  in  the  rete  testis  and  the  albu- 
ginea.  Curling  and  Kocher  each  mention  two  cases.  Kocher  also 
mentions  a  fibroma  of  the  vas  deferens.  Fibromata  of  the  testicle  are 
characterized  by  a  very  slow  growth,  extending  over  many  years,  and 
an  extremely  hard  consistence. 

Pure  enchondromata  of  the  testicle  are  rare.  Dauve  mentions  five 
cases  and  Kocher  three.  The  cartilaginous  mixed  tumours  are  more 
common,  which  develop  mainly  in  the  centre  of  the  testicle.  They 
consist  of  one  or  several  small  and  very  hard  nodules  which  usually 
contain  hyaline  and  less  often  fibrous  cartilage.  The  epididymis  is 
generally  intact.  The  prognosis  seems  to  be  grave,  particularly  in  the 
mixed  forms  of  chondroma,  as  metastases  have  been  very  frequently 
observed  from  growth  of  the  tumour  into  the  lymphatics.  This  has 
also  been  known  to  occur  in  pure  chondromata. 

Osteomata  are  formed  in  rare  cases  from  ossification  of  a  chondroma. 
Kocher  mentions  a  case  reported  by  Neumann.  The  production  of 
cartilage  and  bone  is  also  observed  in  adenomata,  carcinomata,  myxo- 
mata,  cystomata,  and  sarcomata. 

Myomata  in  their  pure  form  occur  but  rarely  in  the  testicle  and 
epididymis,  but  it  is  more  common  to  find  newly  formed  muscular 
fibres,  both  striated  and  nonstriated,  in  mixed  tumours.  Trelat  and 
Rindfleisch  have  reported  myomata  made  up  of  nonstriated  muscle 
(leiomyoma),  but  rhabdomyomata  are  more  common. 

Myxomata  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis  occur  usually  in  the  form 
of  myxo-sarcomata,  myxo-adenomata,  and  myxo-cystomata,  while  pure 
myxomata  are  rare.  Myxomata,  especially  the  mixed  varieties,  are 
usually  semi -soft  tumours  of  slow  growth. 

Sarcomata  develop  more  frequently  in  the  testicle  than  in  the 
epididymis,  but  the  latter  usually  becomes  involved  very  early.  All 
the  different  forms  of  sarcoma  have  been  observed  in  the  testicle  and 
epididymis,  especially  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  soft  round -celled  sarcoma, 
giant-celled  sarcoma,  lympho-sarcoma,  alveolar  sarcoma,  fibro-sarcoma, 
myxo-sarcoma,  angeiosarcoma,  and  melano-sarcoma.  Cysto-sarcoma  is 
also  not  uncommon,  the  cysts  being  formed  either  by  dilatation  of  the 
seminiferous  tubes  or  by  degeneration  of  sarcomatous  tissue.  The 
tumours  desiojnated  by  Bome  as  medullary  and  alveolar  sarcomata  arc 
regarded  by  Langlians  and  Kocher  as  epithelial  carcinomata. 

Sarcomata  develop,  as  a  rule,  into  very  large  tumours  of  a  soft  or  a 
firm  consistence  and  may  occur  at  every  age,  although  they  are  most 
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common  in  yonng  individuals.  A  permanent  cure  is  possible  only 
by  early  castration,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  death  occurs  from 
metastasis. 

Chloroma  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis  has  been  observed  by 
Liicke.  This  is  a  light-green,  grass-green,  or  brownish-green,  round- 
celled  sarcoma  which  develops  almost  exclusively  in  the  periosteum 
of  the  facial  and  cranial  bones,  and  gives  rise  to  metastatic  nodules  of 
the  same  colour  in  various  organs,  particularly  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
Huber  states  that  the  green  colour  comes  from  small,  strongly  refractive 
granules  in  the  cells  which  give  the  micro-chemical  reaction  of  fat. 
These  tumours  are  also  characterized  by  the  presence  of  an  abnormally 
high  percentage  of  chlorine. 

Adenomata  occur  either  in  the  pure  form  or  as  mixed  tumours,  and 
may  give  rise  to  growths  of  large  size,  such  as  that  of  a  baby's  head. 
Adenocystomata  are  more  common  than  pure  adenomata,  and  are 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  cysts  of  variable  size,  due  to  cystic 
degeneration  of  the  newly  formed  glandular  tubes.  Cystomata  some- 
times contain  cartilage  and  newly  formed  musclar  fibres.  The  change 
of  an  adenoma  into  a  cystoma  may  be  so  complete  that  the  entire  testicle 
consists  of  but  one  cyst  with  fibrous  walls  (pure  cystoma).  Depending 
on  the  contents  of  the  cysts,  one  may  further  distinguish  a  mucous 
cystoma  and  an  atheromatous  cystoma  containing  a  material  similar  to 
that  found  in  sebaceous  cysts  of  the  skin.  Adenomata  and  cystomata 
develop  usually  in  the  rete  testis  and  are  most  common  in  individuals 
between  twenty  and  forty-five  years  of  age.  According  to  Eve,  cysts 
of  the  testicle  develop  from  the  rudiments  of  the  Wolffian  body  found 
in  the  hilum  of  the  testicle.  The  prognosis  is  good.  A  permanent 
cure  usually  follows  removal  of  the  aflPected  testicle,  and  recurrences  or 
metastases  are  rare  (Billroth,  F6reol,  Kocher). 

Besides  the  above  independent  cysts  and  cystic  formations  occur- 
ring in  adenomata,  cysts  may  develop  in  other  tumours,  including 
sarcomata,  myxomata,  and  carcinomata,  partly  from  the  breaking  down 
of  tumour  tissue  and  partly  from  the  constriction  of  the  tubes  of  the 
testicle  and  epididymis. 

Dermoid  cysts  and  teratomata  have  been  but  rarely  found  in  the 
testicle  and  epididymis. 

Other  Cysts  of  the  Testicle  and  Epididymis.— Retention  cysts  are  fre- 
quently formed  in  the  testicle  and  epididymis  from  the  accumulation  of 
secretion  in  the  seminiferous  tubes,  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  vasa 
efferentia  and  the  globus  major.  All  these  retention  cysts  which  contain 
spermatozoa  are  called  spermatoceles.  Cysts  may  also  arise  from  dilatation 
of  the  hydatid  of  Morgagni  and  of  the  upper  end  of  Miiller's  duct.    In  the 
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latter  case  spermatozoa  are  found  if  a  vas  aberrans  of  the  epididymis  termi- 
nates blindly  in  the  hydatid.  The  fluid  contained  in  a  spermatocele  is  in 
some  cases  perfectly  clear  and  in  others  yellowish,  greenish,  or  milky.  Many 
spermatoceles  remain  small  and  cause  no  symptoms  whatever.  In  the 
etiology  of  spermatoceles  and  cysts  in  general  traumatisms  play  an  im- 
portant part  For  a  description  of  hydrocele  spermatica  see  page  393.  The 
latter  is  caused  either  by  rupture  of  a  spermatocele  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  or  by  communication  between  a  vas  aberrans  and  the 
latter. 

Carcinomata  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis  form  either  soft,  medul- 
lary, rapidly  growing,  or  hard,  slowly  growing  tnmours.  We  Lave 
already  mentioned  that  cysts  may  be  formed  by  mucoid  and  colloid 
degeneration,  and  that  the  so-called  colloid  carcinoma  may  result  in 
the  same  way.  We  have  also  seen  that  cartilage  may  be  present  in 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  strayed  cartilaginous  germs.  Epithelial 
carcinomata  have  also  been  observed  in  children  in  the  first  years  of 
life.  The  prognosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis  is 
very  dubious,  and  death  usually  takes  place  in  about  two  years.  The 
slower  the  growth,  the  better  the  prognosis,  a  scirrhus,  for  example, 
having  been  known  to  last  for  from  eight  to  fifteen  years.  The  earlier 
a  carcinomatous  testicle  and  epididymis  is  removed,  the  more  likely  is 
a  permanent  cure.  The  latter  appears,  however,  to  be  rare  ;  Koclier 
mentions  three  cases  which  were  perfectly  well  four  and  a  half,  eight 
and  a  half,  and  ten  and  a  half  years  after  operation.  Recurrences 
sometimes  appear  very  late — ^for  example,  three  to  three  and  a  half 
years  after  operation,  in  the  inguinal  and  retroperitoneal  glands.  The 
inguinal  glands  should  be  removed  in  every  case  of  carcinoma  of  the 
testicle,  just  as  in  carcinoma  of  the  penis. 

We  lack  space  here  to  take  up  the  very  interesting  subject  of  the 
etiology  and  development  of  tumours  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis. 
Whoever  is  interested  in  this  question  will  find  it  exhaustively  treated 
by  Kocher  in  the  Deutsche  Chirurgie. 

§  241.  Castration. — Castration  consists  in  separation  of  the  testicle 
from  its  surrounding  sheaths,  isolation  of  the  spermatic  cord,  ligation 
of  the  vessels  of  the  latter,  an<l  division  of  the  cord.  For  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  testicle,  epididymis,  its  enveloping  membranes,  and  the 
spermatic  cord,  see  page  390. 

The  technique  of  castration  is  as  follows  :  The  scrotum  is  grasped 
with  the  left  hand  above  the  testicle  and  the  latter  drawn  downward 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  so  that  the  skin  is  put  on  the  stretch. 
One  then  divides  the  skin,  dartos,  tunica  vaginalis  communis,  and  pro- 
pria in  a  longitudinal  direction  until  the  serous  surface  of  the  testicle 
comes  into  view.     In  tlie  case  of  very  large  tumours  it  is,  of  course, 
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impossible  to  draw  the  testicle  downward,  and  one  makes  a  free  longi- 
tudinal incision  from  the  external  ring  downward.  In  such  cases  the 
separate  layers  that  cover  the  tumour  can  not  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  one  another.  After  isolation  of  the  testicle  the  latter  is  drawn 
out  and  the  cord  is  now  freed  with  the  fingers,  scissors,  or  a  knife  as 
far  up  as  the  external  ring.  In  order  to  secure  the  cord  and  prevent 
the  stump  from  slipping  upward  after  its  division  it  is  transfixed,  and 
after  isolation  of  the  vas  deferens  both  halves  are  tied  separately.  The 
cord  is  then  divided  about  one  centimetre  below  the  ligature.  The 
vessels  of  the  stump  that  are  visible  should  then  be  tied  and  the  liga- 
ture en  masse  can  be  removed.  Secondary  hsemorrhages  frequently 
take  place  after  separate  ligation  of  the  vessels  of  the  cord  because  one 
may  easily  overlook  a  small  branch,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  better  to 
tie  oflE  the  whole  cord  as  well,  leaving  out  the  vas  deferens.  I  tie  the 
cord  in  the  vicinity  of  the  external  ring  in  three  or  four  sections  and 
then  remove  the  preliminary  ligature.  Some  have  recommended 
leaving  on  the  ligature  en  masse  until  the  first  dressing,  or  suturing  the 
stump  of  the  cord  to  the  edges  of  the  wound,  in  order  to  prevent  sec- 
ondary haemorrhage,  or  be  able  to  arrest  it  more  easily  in  case  it 
occurs.  The  vas  deferens  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  tied,  as  severe  pain 
and  spasms  have  been  known  to  result  from  its  ligation.  Besides  the 
technique  as  described  above,  one  may  begin  by  tying  oflE  the  cord  first, 
and  then  separate  and  remove  the  testicle. 

The  wound  is  either  packed  with  sterilized  iodoform  gauze  or 
closed  by  deep  skin  sutures,  a  drainage- tube  being  inserted  for  the 
first  twenty-four  hours.  In  suturing  the  scrotum  one  should  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  cavity.  The  wound  is  covered  with 
sterilized  gauze  and  cotton  and  a  suspensory  may  be  applied. 

§  242.  Ixgnries  and  Diseases  of  the  Seminal  Vesicles. — Before  its 
junction  with  the  seminal  vesicles  the  vas  deferens  becomes  dilated, 
forming  the  ampulla.  The  ampulla  contains  pouches,  diverticula,  and 
peculiar  glands  with  club-shaped  enlargements  at  the  end.  The  semi- 
nal vesicles  have  essentially  the  same  structure  as  the  ampulla  except 
that  in  the  former  the  pouches  and  diverticula  are  larger  and  have 
more  branches.  Their  length  varies,  according  to  Henle,  from  4  to 
8*5  centimetres,  and  their  transverse  diameter  from  0*6  to  2*7  centi- 
metres. They  lie  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  fundus  of  tlie  bladder 
in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction,  curving  slightly  upward  behind,  and 
their  outer  borders  rest  on  the  upper  border  of  the  prostate.  The 
excretory  duct  of  the  vas  deferens  and  seminal  vesicle,  known  as  the 
ejaculatory  duct,  is  formed  in  the  region  of  the  upper  border  of  the 
prostate  from  junction  of  the  vas  deferens  and  seminal  vesicle.     The 
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physiological  importance  of  the  Beminal  vesicles  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  ampulla  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  consists  in  acting  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  semen  and  making  it  thinner  by  the  addition  of  a  yellowish,  al- 
buminous viscid  fluid  derived  from  the  above-mentioned  glands.  The 
seminal  vesicles  lie  in  the  furrow  between  the  bladder  and  prostate  and 
to  the  outer  side  of  its  lateral  lobes,  and  when  normal  can  scarcely  be 
felt  with  a  finger  in  the  rectum,  but  can  easily  be  felt  when  enlarged, 
especially  by  counter-pressure  in  the  iliac  region. 

Deformities  of  the  Seminal  Vesidet.— We  mention  particularly  absence  of 
the  seminal  vesicles  with  or  without  absence  of  the  lower  end  of  the  vas 
deferens  and  the  ejaculatory  duct.  In  some  cases  the  seminal  vesicles  and 
ejaculatory  duct  are  fused  into  a  single  structure. 

Injuries  of  the  seminal  vesicles  sometimes  occur — for  example,  in  perineal 
lithotomy — and  fistulae  of  the  seminal  vesicles  may  ensue.  In  consequence 
of  being  wounded,  the  vesicles  undergo  cicatricial  contraction. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Seminal  Vesicles  (Spermato-cystitis)  is  caused 
by  injuries  and  inflammations  of  the  same,  especially  gonorrhoea.  Acute 
inflammation  of  these  organs  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  fever  and  to  dragging 
pains  in  the  region  of  the  seminal  vesicles  which  radiate  toward  the  groin, 
the  lumbar  region,  and  the  abdomen,  and  are  increased  by  urination  and  defe- 
cation. Ha^mospermia — i.  e.,  painful  evacuation  of  a  reddish-brown  (bloody) 
semen — is  of  diagnostic  importance,  but  is  not  always  present  Epididymitis 
is  often  present  at  the  same  time.  On  rectal  examination,  one  can  feel,  espe- 
cially when  the  bladder  is  full,  a  more  or  less  marked,  firm,  or  fluctuating 
swelling  of  one  or  both  vesicles,  while  the  prostate  is  not  enlarged. 

If  the  inflammation  goes  on  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  the  latter  may 
rupture  into  the  bladder  or  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Fatal  suppurative  peri- 
tonitis has  in  several  instances  followed  rupture  of  a  suppurative  spermato- 
cystitis.  If  the  inflammation  of  the  vesicles  heals  up  there  may  be  either 
complete  return  to  the  normal  or  more  or  less  atrophy  and  contraction.  It 
may  also  result  in  dilatation  or  the  formation  of  cysts  with  or  without  oblit- 
eration of  the  excretory  ducts.  Obliteration  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
seminal  vesicles  gives  rise  to  aspermia,  which  is  a  not  infrequent  form  of 
sterility  in  the  male,  following?  gonorrhoea. 

In  case  of  abscess,  Kocher  recommends  making  an  incision  under  an 
ana»sthetic  thn>ugh  the  rectum  after  stretching  the  sphincter.  In  cases  wliich 
run  a  less  acute  course  the  treatment  is  symptomatic. 

Concretions  of  the  Seminal  Vesicles  result  usually  from  thickening  and 
calciflcation  of  the  normal  contents  of  the  vesicles  or  of  inflammatory  prod- 
ucts. Those  concretions  usually  contain  spermatozoa.  They  can  be  most 
readily  felt  throuprli  the  rectum  by  passing  a  searcher  into  the  urethra.  If 
they  cause  mucli  disturbance,  Kocher  recommends  crushing  the  concretions 
throupfh  the  rectum  after  introducing  a  catheter  or  a  sound  into  the  urethra. 

Among"  chronic  inflammations  of  the  seminal  vesicles,  tuberculosis  is  the 
most  important,  and  is  usually  secondary  to  tubercular  inflammation  of 
some  other  portion  of  the  preni to-urinary  tract  Tulx*rcular  seminal  vesicles 
form  hard  or  semi-soft  cheesy  nodules  up  to  a  walimt  in  size  which  can  be 
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felt  through  the  rectum.  From  a  clinical  standpoint  the  presence  of  suppu- 
ration and  the  danger  of  tubercular  peritonitis  and  general  miliary  tubercu- 
losis should  be  borne  in  mind.  Xocher  saw  two  typical  cases  of  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis  following  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  seminal  vesicles.  Par- 
ticularly in  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  vesicles,  and  also  in  coexisting  tuber- 
culosis of  the  testicle  and  epididymis,  extirpation  of  the  seminal  vesicles  may 
come  into  consideration  and  may  be  performed  through  the  perinseum  by 
the  method  of  Dittel  and  Zuckerkandl,  or  through  the  sacral  region  with  or 
without  resection  of  the  coccyx  (see  page  432). 

Tumoun  of  the  Seminal  Yesicleii — Primary  tumours  of  the  seminal  vesi- 
cles are  very  rare.  Labbe  reported  a  case  of  primary  carcinoma.  Secondary 
carcinoma  is  more  common,  and  follows  usually  carcinoma  of  the  prostate, 
bladder^  and  rectum.    Zahn  described  a  primary  sarcoma. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

INJURIES   AND  DISEASES   OF  THE   PROSTATE   AND  COWPER's   OLANDS. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  prostate. — Examination  of  the  prostate. — Deformi- 
ties.— Injuries. — Acute  inflammation. — Prostatic  abscesses. — Periprostatitis  phlcg- 
monosa. — Chronic  inflammations. — Prostatorrhoea. — Tuberculosis. — Hypertrophy 
of  the  prostate. — Atrophy  of  the  prostate. — Prostatic  calculi. — Tumours. — Opera- 
tive exposure  of  the  prostate. 

Diseases  of  Cowper's  glands. 

Appendix :  Functional  disturbances  and  neuroses  of  the  male  sexual  organs. — Impo- 
tence.— Sterility  in  the  male. — Aspermia. — Sperm atorrhcea  and  other  anomalies  in 
the  evacuation  of  the  semen. 

§  243.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Prostate. — The  prostate  is  a 
chestnut-shaped  organ  with  rounded-oflf  borders  which  surrounds  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  Its  an- 
terior surface  is  directed  toward  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis  and 
connected  with  the  sympliysis  by  means  of  the  pubo-prostatic  ligament, 
while  its  posterior  surface  is  attached  to  the  anterior  rectal  wall  by 
dense  connective  tissue.  Its  apex,  which  is  directed  forward  and 
downward,  rests  upon  the  triangular  ligament.  The  prostate  is  very 
small  in  children,  and  l)egin8  to  develop  rapidly  at  the  time  of  puberty. 
In  adults  and  late  in  life  the  size  of  the  prostate  shows  marked  indi- 
vidual variations.  The  average  transverse  diameter  in  healthy  persons 
is  from  32  to  45  millimetres,  the  longitudinal  diameter  25  to  35  milli- 
metres, and  the  greatest  antero-posterior  diameter  14  to  22  millimetres 
(Henle) ;  the  average  weight  is  16  to  17  grammes.  The  prostate  contains 
a  number  of  acinous  glands  and,  what  is  of  great  surgical  importance, 
the  internal  sphincter,  made  up  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  and  the 
external  sphincter,  which  is  a  voluntary  muscle.  Besides  the  urethra, 
it  also  incloses  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  the  tissue  of  the  verumontanum, 
and  the  prostatic  sinus  (uterus  masculinus),  which  is  a  remnant  of  Miil- 
ler's  duct.  The  urethra  divides  the  prostate  into  two  lateral  lobes. 
The  so-called  median  lobe  corresponds  to  the  verumontanum  and  the 
prostatic  sinus.  These  three  lobes  can  be  distinguished  only  when  the 
prostate  is  hypertrophied.  Many  authoi's  doubt  the  existence  of  the  me- 
dian lobe,  and  Socin  is  right  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
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lobe,  which  under  pathological  conditions  becomes  enlarged  and  forms 
an  independent  tumour,  lies  not  behind  but  in  front  of  the  ejaculatory 
ducts  or  the  vesical  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

The  physiological  importance  of  the  prostate  has  not  yet  been  fully 
established.  It  is  supposed  to  render  thinner  the  semen  that  is  dis- 
charged from  the  ampulla  and  seminal  vesicles  during  coitus.  The 
prostate  is  also  intimately  connected  with  the  act  of  erection,  and  it 
furnishes  the  mucous  fluid  which  escapes  from  the  meatus  after  pro- 
longed erections. 

Examination  or  palpation  of  the  prostate  is  performed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  right  index  finger  into  the  rectum,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  catheter  or  sound  is  passed  into  the  prostatic  urethra.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  determine  approximately  the  length  and  thickness 
of  the  prostate.  If  the  patient  has  a  very  lax  abdominal  wall  one  can, 
in  exceptional  cases,  feel  the  prostate  by  deep  palpation  above  the 
symphysis. 

The  diseases  of  the  prostate  are  of  great  clinical  importance,  and 
are  a  frequent  cause  of  disturbances  in  urination  among  elderly  per- 
sons. Retention  of  urine  in  consequence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  pros- 
tate favours  the  formation  of  calculi.  It  is  also  important  to  know  that 
the  point  of  a  catheter  may  lodge  in  a  prostatic  sinus  which  is  congeni- 
tally  large  or  has  been  dilated  by  disease. 

§  244.  Congenital  Deformities  of  the  Prostate.— Complete  absence  of  the 
prostate  occurs  only  in  case  of  serious  malformation  of  the  whole  genito- 
urinary tract 

The  size  of  the  prostate  is,  as  already  mentioned,  subject  to  great  indi- 
vidual variations. 

In  a  case  of  congenital  fistula  of  the  penis  at  the  edge  of  the  pubic  hairs, 
the  fistulous  tract  led  down  to  the  strayed  anterior  middle  portion  of  the 
prostrate  (prostata  accessoria,  Lusclika ;  see  also  page  344). 

Englisch  described  a  case  of  retention  cyst  of  the  prostatic  sinus  from 
closure  of  the  same,  with  secondary  retention  of  urine.  The  congenital  and 
acquired  cysts  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  prostate  and  rectum  also  de- 
velop, according  to  Englisch,  from  the  blind  pouchlike  termination  of  the 
prostatic  sinus.  These  latter  cysts,  however,  usually  remain  small  and  cause 
no  disturbances. 

Other  partly  congenital  and  partly  acquired  cysts,  situated  between  the 
prostate  or  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  develop,  according 
to  Englisch,  from  the  incompletely  obliterated  Miillerian  duct  They  are 
situated  in  the  median  line,  while  the  cysts  that  are  more  laterally  situated 
are  formed  from  remains  of  the  WollTian  body.  These  last  two  varieties  of 
cysts  may  gradually  attain  a  large  size,  and  later  in  life  interfere  more  or  less 
with  urination  and  defecation.  Among  other  cysts  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
prostate  which  result  from  disturbances  in  development  the  dermoids  should 
be  mentioned.    All  these  cysts  in  the  region  of  the  prostate  may  be  mistaken 
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for  other  cysts,  such  as  echinococcus  cysts  or  dilatations  of  the  seminal  vesi- 
cles and  the  vas  deferens,  or  with  tumours  of  the  prostate,  and  their  diagno- 
sis will  hence  often  he  difficult  One  roust  also  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of 
a  diverticulum  of  the  bladder.  In  order  to  make  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  a  prostatic  cyst  and  the  latter,  Socin  recommends  making  a  rectal 
examination  after  previous  evacuation  of  the  bladder.  A  diverticulum  of 
the  bladder  can  be  emptied  more  or  ]ess  completely  by  pressure  from  within 
the  rectum,  wliile  a  cyst  remains  unchanged.  One  might  also  make  an  ex- 
ploratory puncture  from  within  the  rectum  in  order  to  make  smre  of  the 
diagnosis. 

In  the  treatment  of  prostatic  cysts,  in  case  they  interfere  with  urination 
and  defecation,  Socin  recommends  puncture  of  the  same  with  a  trocar  or 
incision  from  the  rectum.  Socin  is  right  in  warning  against  the  injection  of 
antiseptic  solutions  or  drainage,  because  by  these  means  suppuration  and 
fatal  peritonitis  could  result  Bryant  operated  successfully  through  the 
perinseum,  and  prolonged  the  perineal  incision  into  the  rectum. 

§  245.  Iiqnries  of  the  Prostate. — Injuries  of  the  prostate  are  rare, 
and  occur  usually  in  perineal  lithotomy  and  from  the  miskilfa]  use  of 
a  lithotrite  or  a  catheter  ("  false  passage  ").  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  catheter  may  be  caught  in  a  dilated  prostatic 
sinus.  Congenital  folds  of  skin  in  the  form  of  valves  also  occnr  at  the 
site  of  the  venimontanum  which  favour  a  false  passage  or  injury  of 
the  prostate.  Incised  wounds  of  the  prostate  heal  as  a  rale  very  well, 
while  contused  wounds  may  easily  give  rise  to  inflammation  and  slough- 
ing of  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue  and  peritonitis,  especially  if  the  fibrous 
capsiile  of  the  prostate  is  divided.  In  performing  perineal  section, 
therefore,  and  in  all  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prostate,  all  con- 
tusion and  laceration  of  the  prostate  and  its  surroundings  are  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  Extravasation  of  urine  resulting,  for  example,  from 
a  false  passage  within  the  prostate,  with  coexisting  cystitis,  gives  rise 
only  too  easily  to  e;[ten8ive  inflammation  and  sloughing  in  case  the 
perinaeum  is  not  promptly  incised. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  prostate  follows,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  same  principle  as  that  of  ruptures  of  the  urethra  (see  page 
346).  Here  also  the  main  indication  is  to  prevent  or  remedy  retention 
aud  extravasation  of  urine,  and  this  is  best  secured  by  perineal  section 
and  drainage  (see  also  page  421,  Treatment  of  Acute  Inflammation  of 
the  Prostate). 

§  246.  Inflammations  of  the  Prostate. — Acute  inflammation  of  the 
prostate  (acute  prostatitis)  is  rare,  and  is  the  result  of  traumatisms  or 
of  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  especially  gonorrhoea! 
urethritis,  which  spreads  to  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  prostatic  glands. 
Suppurative  prostatitis  may  also  follow  phlebitis  and  periphlebitis  of 
the  pelvic  cellular  tissue,  bedsores,  pyaemia,  etc. 
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The  symptoms  of  an  acute  prostatitis  vary  with  the  degree  of 
the  inflammation.  It  usually  begins  with  fever  and  not  infre- 
quently with  a  chill,  and  the  patient  complains  of  pain  on  defeca- 
tion, urination,  and  even  when  sitting  down,  and  a  constant  feeling  of 
weight  and  heat  in  the  region  of  the  bladder.  In  cases  with  marked 
swelling  of  the  prostate  there  is  severe  rectal  tenesmus  and  sometimes 
retention  of  urine.  On  palpation  of  the  prostate  through  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  rectum  it  is  found  to  be  enlarged,  very  painful,  and  feels 
hot.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  prostate  is  very  variable.  The 
introduction  of  a  catheter,  which  may  be  necessary  in  case  of  retention 
of  urine,  is  a  very  painful  procedure,  and  an  anaesthetic  is  often  re- 
quired. In  very  acute  cases,  especially  when  there  is  coexisting 
gonorrhoea,  the  symptoms  of  acute  prostatitis  are  so  typical  that  the 
diagnosis  is  easy.  In  subacute  and  more  or  less  latent  cases,  as  in 
pyaemia,  for  example,  the  diagnosis  is  more  diflScult. 

The  outcome  of  an  acute  prostatitis  depends  upon  the  severity  and 
the  location  of  the  inflammation.  It  is  either  followed  by  a  complete 
return  to  the  normal,  or  the  acute  inflammation  becomes  a  chronic  one 
with  a  prolonged  course.  Suppuration  takes  place  with  comparative 
frequency,  and  usually  several  small  abscesses  are  formed  which  may 
rupture  into  the  urethra  or  the  rectum.  Perforation  of  the  abscesses 
is  usually  followed  by  a  marked  improvement  in  all  the  symptoms. 
The  most  dangerous  form  is  the  diffuse  suppuration  of  the  prostate, 
which  may  spread  to  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue  and  the  peritonaeum  and 
end  fatally  from  peritonitis.  The  best  thing  that  can  happen  in  such 
cases  is  for  the  abscess  to  rupture  into  the  rectum  or  be  opened  from 
here.  In  other  cases  the  pus  burrows  toward  the  perinaeum  or  the  outer 
or  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  In  all  these  cases  combined  examination  from 
the  rectum  and  perinaeum  is  of  great  importance  in  finding  the  pus 
focus.  Even  in  a  diffuse  phlegmon  evacuation  of  the  pus  may  cause 
rapid  healing,  but  in  many  cases,  however,  the  course  is  very  pro- 
tracted, particularly  when  there  are  fistulae  in  the  perinaeum,  thigh, 
and  rectum.  If  a  prostatic  abscess  ruptures  simultaneously  into  the 
urethra  and  rectum,  a  urethro-rectal  fistula  results.  Death  takes  place 
in  case  of  a  diffuse  phlegmon  in  the  region  of  the  prostate  from  peri- 
tonitis, sepsis,  or  pyaemia.  According  to  Segond,  the  mortality  of 
prostatic  abscesses  is  twenty  per  cent,  and  the  mortality  of  the  cases 
that  do  not  receive  surgical  treatment  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per 
cent  Spontaneous  healing  of  a  prostatic  abscess  from  inspissation  of 
the  pus  to  a  calcareous  mass  is  extremely  rare  (Dittel). 

Treatment  of  Acute  Prostatitis. — At  the  outset  of  the  inflammation 
the  patient  should  be  kept  absolutely  quiet  in  bed,  cathartics  should  be 
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prescribed,  and  a  leech  or  ice  applied  to  the  perinfleum.  The  latter  is, 
however,  of  but  slight  efficacy,  and  in  case  there  is  severe  pain  hot 
sitz  baths  and  poultices  give  more  relief,  by  causing  hypersemia  of  the 
skin,  and  in  this  way  diminishing  the  engorgement  of  the  deeper 
parts.  For  the  pain  one  may  also  employ  suppositories  containing 
morphine,  opium,  or  belladonna,  opium  enemata,  or  rectal  injections 
of  a  ten-per-cent  ichthyol  solution  two  or  three  times  a  day.  As  a 
beverage  some  form  of  carbonated  water  containing  sodium  is  to  be 
preferred.  In  case  a  prostatic  abscess  is  formed,  one  should  not  await 
its  spontaneous  rupture  into  the  urethra,  but  incise  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible either  by  the  sacral  route  or  through  the  perinseum  or  the  rectum. 
If  on  rectal  examination  fluctuation  can  be  made  out  in  the  prostate  or 
its  vicinity,  one  can  dilate  the  sphincter  under  an  anaesthetic,  introduce 
a  Simon  vaginal  speculum,  and  in  this  way  expose  the  region  of  the 
prostate  sufficiently  to  make  a  free  incision  for  evacuation  of  the  pus. 
All  hffimorrhage  should  be  carefully  arrested.  Although  a  fistula  re- 
sults only  in  exceptional  cases  from  an  incision  through  the  rectum,  I 
consider  it  a  better  procedure  to  expose  the  prostate  from  the  perinseum 
or  by  the  sacral  route  as  described  on  page  432.  If  in  a  prostatic  abscess 
fistulse  are  already  present,  they  should  be  correspondingly  slit  open. 
If  there  is  retention  of  urine,  a  catheter  should  be  cautiously  intro- 
duced into  the  bladder,  by  which  means  spontaneous  discharge  of  the 
abscess  into  the  urethra  may  be  hastened. 

Chronio  Inflammations  of  the  prostate  are  more  common  than  the 
acute ;  they  either  result  from  the  latter,  or  begin  gradually  as  such. 
The  most  frequent  chronic  inflammation  of  the  prostate  is  the  one 
which  leads  to  hypertrophy  of  the  organ  (see  §  247,  page  424). 

Chronio  Catarrhal  Inflammation  of  the  Prostate  (ProstatorrhoBa)  is  chai^ 
acterized  by  the  formation  of  a  cloudy,  viscous,  mucous  fluid  which  escapes 
from  the  urethra,  mainly  during  defecation,  fix)m  the  pressure  of  hard  fsecal 
masses  upon  the  prostate.  It  is  most  common  in  chronic  gonorrhoea  and  in 
masturbate )rs.  This  hypersecretion  of  the  prostate  may  run  its  course  with- 
out painful  enlargement  of  the  gland,  and  can  then  be  regarded  as  a  sympa- 
thetic irritation  of  the  same,  or  the  prostate  may  be  distinctly  enlarged  and 
painful  on  pressure.  Prostatorrhcna  is  often  mistaken  for  spermatorrhoea, 
but  the  correct  diagnosis  can  be  made  from  microscopic  examination  of  the 
secretion.  Our  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  normal  secretion  of 
the  prostate  is,  however,  still  very  incomplete.  It  is  characterized  sometimes 
by  the  presence  of  concentric  amyloid  bodies.  It  is  also  of  diagnostic  im- 
portance that  in  prostatorrhcea  the  prostate  can  be  emptied  by  pressure  from 
within  the  rectum. 

The  treatment  of  prostatorrhcea  is  directed  first  of  all  against  its  cause. 
Besides  this,  a  corresponding  local  treatment  should  be  employed.  Socin 
recommends  for  tliis  purpose  Garreau's  aoiide  a  piston,  a  silver  catheter 
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which  is  open  at  its  end  and  in  which  a  tight-closing  piston  moves  (Fig. 

680).    Diti^Vs  porte-reniide  is  also  useful,  as  well  as  Lallemand's  applicator 

(see  Figs.  563  and  565,  page  357).    By  means  of  the  latter  instrument  the 

proper  materials 

are   applied    in 

solution,  as   an 

ointment,  or  in    ^^^     d**^ 


substance,  to  the  ^'^  Fio.  580.— Oarreau's  tande  h  pidon, 

prostatic  ure- 
thra, as  has  already  been  described  for  chronic  gonorrhoea  (page  357).  The 
opening  of  Garreau's  and  DitteFs  applicators  is  closed  with  wax  after  the 
material  to  be  used  has  been  placed  in  the  instrument  Socin  recommends 
a  solution  containing  one  part  iodine,  four  parts  iodide  of  i)otassium,  and  one 
hundred  parts  water;  and,  moreover,  glycerin  ointments  in  a  semifluid  form. 
Solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  (one  half  to  ten  per  cent),  or  in  very  obstinate 
cases  cauterization  with  the  nitrate-of -silver  stick,  are  particularly  efficacious. 
The  insertion  of  fine  silver-nitrate  sticks  or  bismuth  or  iodoform  pencils 
should,  in  obstinate  cases,  be  repeated  every  six  or  ten  days.  I  frequently 
employ  irrigation  of  the  prostatic  urethra  with  bichloride  (1 :  10,000-15,000) 
by  means  of  a  silver  catheter  shaped  like  a  stone-searcher,  the  posterior 
third  of  which  is  provided  with  numerous  holes.  If  the  local  treatment 
causes  much  reaction,  warm  sitz  baths  are  used.  Of  mineral  springs,  Carls- 
bad and  the  warm  sulphur  springs  are  the  favourites.  In  many  cases  good 
food,  good  air,  exercise,  and  favourable  hygienic  surroundings  produce  very 
favourable  results. 

For  the  course  and  treatment  of  chronic  suppurative  prostatitis  see 
page  421.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  glanders  is  sometimes  com- 
plicated by  chronic  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  prostate. 

TaberoolosiB  of  the  Prostate. — Primary  tubercular  inflammation  of  the 
prostate  is  very  rare,  and  even  secondary  tubercular  prostatitis  following 
tubercular  inflammation  of  neighbouring  portions  of  the  goni to-urinary 
tract  is  not  common.  Prostatic  tuberculosis  runs  its  course  with  the  forma- 
tion of  caseous  foci  and  disintegration  of  the  gland,  which  may  result  in  per- 
foration into  the  urethra,  the  rectum,  the  bladder,  and  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  disease  usually  attacks  young  individuals.  Out  of  twenty-six  patients, 
tliirteen  were  under  thirty  years  of  age  (Socin).  Its  symptoms  are  mainly 
those  of  a  chronic  prostatitis.  For  the  diagnosis  the  presence  of  coexisting 
tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  particularly  the  genito-urinary  tract,  is  impor- 
tant. Constant  dribbling  of  urine  may  occur  in  case  of  paresis  of  the  sphinc- 
ter, whicli  is  infiltrated  with  a  tubercular  deposit,  and  in  such  cases  great 
caution  must  be  exercised  in  passing  a  catheter.  Socin  saw  the  latter  fol- 
lowed by  acute  sloughing. 

The  treatment  of  tubercular  prostatitis  consists  in  a  proper  constitutional 
treatment  and  in  a  symptomatic  local  treatment  In  suitable  cases  the  pros- 
tate may  be  exposed  by  the  method  described  on  page  432,  the  tubercular  foci 
thoroughly  scraped  out  and  cauterized  with  the  thermo-cautery. 

In  rare  cases  chronic  suppuration  has  been  caused  by  actinomycosis. 
The  treatment  consists  here  in  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
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which  has  a  favourable  influence  upon  its  course,  and  in  performing,  in 
suitable  cases,  an  operation  through  the  perimeuin  or  the  sacral  re^on  (see 
page  433). 

Chronic  suppuration  of  the  prostate  m&y  give  rise  to  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion of  the  prostate  and  periprostatic  tissue.  This  contraction  may  extend 
to  the  vicinity  and  cause  more  or  less  marked  stricture  of  the  rectum  (Kir- 
misson,  Desnos). 

§  247.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Prostate. — Enlargement  of  the  prostate 
is  sometimes  general,  involving  the  whole  gland,  and  sometimes  onl; 
partial. 

*natJHiii«tti  Changes  in  Hypertrophy  of  the  Proitate.— In  case  of  general 
hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  which  is  by  far  the  more  common,  the  gland  is 
either  symmetrically  enlarged  or  single  portions  project  more  than  others. 
The  consistence  of  the  hypertrophied  prostate  is  sometimes  hard  and  some- 
times soft    Socin  is  right  in  combating  the  view  that  hypertrophy  of  the 


tobi:  a,  middle  Id 

middle  lobe  is  the  more  common  form  ;  and  we  have  already  stated  that  the 
normal  non-hypertrophied  prostate  does  not  possess  a  middle  lobe.  The 
external  appearance  of  a  hypertrophied  prostate  is  very  variable.  The 
liypertrophy  is  usually  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  fibrous  and  muscular  . 
elements  of  the  organ,  while  the  glandular  tissue  is  either  unchanged, 
atrophic,  or  the  seat  of  cystic  degeneration.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  is 
a  hyperplasia  of  glandular  tissue,  just  as  in  an  adenoma.  Fig.  681  rep- 
resents a  diffuse  and  Fig.  682  a  more  nodular  hypertrophy  of  the  gland. 
Both  forms  of  hypertrophy  are  to  be  regarded  as  tumoura,  and  in  fact  the 
circumscribed  nodular  form  is  sometimes  a  true  fibroma  or  fibro-myoma. 

The  most  important  anatomical  changes  which  are  brought  about  by 
hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  affect  the  urethra  and  bladder.  The  neck  of  the 
bladder  is  pushed  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  enlarged  prostate,  while  the  fundus 
becomes  dilated  behind  and  below  in  the  form  of  a  sac.  The  urine  easily 
collects  in  tliis  pouch  both  from  mechanical  reasons  and  because  the  detrusor 
muscle  perfornis  its  function  only  imperfectly  on  account  of  its  degenera- 
tion.   Tike  entire  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  sometimes  undergoes  ex- 
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tensive  fibrous  degeneration.    The  vesical  opening  of  the  urethra  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  dense  hypertrophied  tissue  of  the  prostate. 

The  changes  in  the  prostatic  urethra  are  very  characteristic.  The  urethra 
is  lengthened  and  considerably  dilated  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter.  The 
direction  taken  by  the  prostatic  portion  is  changed,  its  curvature  being 
increased.  These  changes  in  the  form  and  direction  of  the  urethra  become 
more  marked  with  the  increasing  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  and  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  in  the  more  severe  cases  catheterization  is  only  possible 
with  abnormally  long  and  very  much  curved  catheters.  In  advanced  cases 
the  prostatic  urethra  is  practically  bent  on  itself.  In  partial  lateral  hyper- 
trophy the  urethra  is  pushed  toward  the  side.  The  neck  of  the  bladder  is 
often  surrounded  by  firm  nodular  masses  which  project  in  front  of  the  inter- 
nal urethral  orifice  and  interfere  more  or  less  with  evacuation  of  the  urine. 
Concentric  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  without  hyper- 
trophy of  the  prostate  may  result  in  the  formation  of  a  transverse  ridge  in 
front  of  the  urethral  orifice,  which  in  the  same  way  causes  difficulty  in 
urination. 

The  condition  of  the  internal  sphincter  is  also  of  great  importance  as 
regards  evacuation  of  the  urine  in  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate.  The  inter- 
nal sphincter  ceases  to  form  a  continuous  ring  that  is  capable  of  performing 
its  function,  partly  because  it  is  so  much  stretched  and  partly  because  it  is 
so  permeated  and  displaced  by  the  newly  formed  connective  tissue.  In 
marked  cases  of  circular  hypertrophy  these  changes  may  be  such  that  a  real 
sphincter  can  no  longer  be  found.  The  muscular  closure  of  the  bladder  then 
gradually  becomes  more  and  more  imperfect,  and  finally  there  is  merely  a 
valvelike  closure  of  the  urethral  orifice.  Obliteration  of  the  ejaculatory 
ducts  is  furthermore  a  not  infrequent  sequel  of  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate, 
giving  rise  to  aspermatism  (Socin). 

The  above  changes  in  the  bladder,  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  prostatic 
urethra  lead  to  hindrances  in  the  evacuation  of  the  urine,  and  this  in  turn  to 
dilatation  of  the  bladder  with  hypertrophy  of  its  muscular  coat.  The  dilata- 
tion of  the  bladder  may  involve  the  ureters  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and 
give  rise  to  hydronephrosis  with  secondary  atrophy  of  the  substance  of  the 
kidney.  Retention  of  urine  and  frequent  catheterization,  particularly  with 
unclean  instruments,  give  rise  to  cystitis,  formation  of  stone,  and  to  false 
passages  with  all  their  consequences. 

The  direct  causes  of  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  are  almost  entirely 
unknown.  It  is  not  a  true  iiifiammation,  although  it  is  favored  by  infiam- 
niatory  processes  in  the  bladder  and  urethra  and  by  venous  congestion  of 
the  pelvic  viscera.  This  explains  why  one  finds  so  frequently  in  hyper- 
trophy of  the  prostate  varicose  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  bladder  and  of 
tlie  prostatic  plexus.  It  is  in  reality  a  senile  process  of  tumour  formation, 
which  almost  always  occurs  in  individuals  over  fifty  or  fifty-five  years  of 
age  and  is  the  counterpart  in  many  respects  of  fibroids  of  the  uterus  (White). 
Guyon  considers  arterio-sclerosis  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  of  great  etio- 
logical importance,  while  Harrison  looks  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate 
as  a  secondary  condition  due  to  overwork  of  the  muscular  coat,  which  is  in 
turn  the  result  of  increasing  senile  atony  of  the  bladder  with  dilatation  of 
the  same  below  and  posteriorly. 
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Symptoms  and  Clinical  Conne  of  Hypertrophy  of  the  Prostate. — The 

symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  are  very  variable ;  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  they  are  entirely  absent,  while  in  others  the  disturb- 
ances are  slight  and  the  condition  is  accidentally  discovered  at  the 
autopsy.  The  most  important  symptoms  consist  in  disturbances  in  the 
evacuation  of  urine  (dysuria,  ^' prostatisme  vesiccdj*^  Guyon),  which  are 
present  in  varying  degree  and  are  due  to  the  above  changes  in  the 
bladder,  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  prostatic  urethra.  This  defective 
evacuation  of  urine  is  sometimes  caused  by  displacement  of  the  urethral 
orifice  by  tumour  nodules  or  by  a  pouch-like  condition  of  the  bladder 
wall,  and  sometimes  there  is  partial  incontinence  due  to  imperfect  clo- 
sure of  the  bladder  from  overdistention  or  fibrous  degeneration  of  the 
internal  and  external  sphincter  muscles  and  of  the  muscular  wall  in 
general.  This  fibrous  degeneration  of  the  muscular  wall  occurs  among 
elderly  individuals,  even  without  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  and  gives 
rise  to  saccular  dilatations  or  diverticula,  even  when  the  prostate  is  only 
slightly  or  not  at  all  enlarged.  The  chief  symptom  at  the  outset  is, 
in  some  cases,  interference  with  urination  and  in  others  incontinence. 
In  severe  cases  the  evacuation  of  urine  mav  be  so  interfered  with  that 
it  can  be  forced  out  only  in  drops  and  with  much  straining.  Many 
patients  can  urinate  best  when  bending  over  or  lying  on  their  abdo- 
men or  side.  If  the  action  of  the  sphincter  is  imperfect  the  patient 
has  to  urinate  frequently  and  involuntarily,  and  if  the  sphincter  is 
more  or  less  destroyed  and  does  not  perform  its  function  the  incon- 
tinence of  retention  ensues — i.  e.,  the  distended  bladder  runs  over. 
In  every  case  of  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  sudden  retention 
of  urine  may  take  place,  in  consequence  of  any  condition  which  in- 
creases the  obstruction  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder — such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  inflammatory  oedema,  coitus,  catheterization,  voluntary  retention 
of  urine,  etc.  If  in  the  latter  case  the  bladder  is  too  full,  a  sort  of 
valve  is  formed  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  by  approximation  of  the 
folds  of  mucous  membrane,  and  the  urethra  becomes  flexed.  In  ad- 
vanced cases  patients  can  no  longer  evacuate  their  urine  themselves, 
and  have  to  be  catheterized  at  regular  intervals. 

The  clinical  picture  of  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  includes,  fur- 
thermore, the  above-mentioned  consequences  of  retention  and  decom- 
position of  the  urine,  such  as  cystitis,  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
calculi,  dilatation  and  diverticulum  of  the  bladder,  dilatation  of  the 
ureters  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  nephritis,  etc.  The  cystitis  is 
often  severe,  particularly  when  the  patients  catheterize  themselves 
with  unclean  catheters.  Unskilful  catheterization  frequently  gives  rise 
to  the  formation  of  false  passages,  and  in  consequence  of  thesei  snppu- 
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ration  and  sloughing  of  the  prostate.  Death  is  due  in  the  most 
marked  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  to  increasing  marasmus, 
cystitis,  nephritis,  or  to  more  or  less  sudden  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tions, caused,  for  example,  by  injuries  of  the  prostatic  urethra  from 
catheterization. 

In  the  diag^nosis  of  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  the  above-mentioned 
group  of  symptoms  and  the  age  of  the  patient  are  important.  The  diagnosis 
can  be  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  palpating  the  prostate  through  the 
rectum  and  introducing  a  catheter  into  the  bladder.  Catheterization  should 
be  performed  very  cautiously,  and  only  by  one  skilled  in. the  use  of  the 
instrument 

Treatment  of  Hypertrophy  of  the  Prostate. — Heine  in  particular  has 
recommended  parenchymatous  injections  into  the  prostate  at  intervals 
of  from  eight  to  fourteen  days.  The  patient  lies  on  his  side,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  left  forefinger  a  long,  curved  aspirating  needle, 
attached  to  a  hypodermic  syringe,  is  inserted  into  the  prostate,  prefer- 
ably its  lateral  portion,  where  one  can  most  easily  avoid  wounding  the 
vessels.  A  whole  syringeful  of  an  iodine  solution  (60  water,  30  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  and  2  iodide  of  potassium)  is  then  injected.  Ergotin 
and  absolute  alcohol  have  also  been  used.  These  parenchymatous  in- 
jections have  resulted  favourably  in  a  number  of  cases,  but  they  are 
not  without  danger,  as  abscesses  have  been  known  to  follow.  Forcible 
dilatation  of  the  prostatic  urethra  and  the  vesical  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
by  means  of  large  sounds,  is  of  only  temporary  benefit. 

Operative  treatment  of  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  by  division,  or 
usually  partial  excision,  of  the  gland  (prostatomy  and  prostatectomy) 
has  been  tried  in  a  large -number  of  cases.  Internal  urethrotomy  has 
also  been  performed  in  the  same  way  as  for  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
or  the  prostatic  urethra  dilated  by  instruments  similar  to  a  Hthotrite 
(Mercier).  All  operations  performed  from  within  the  urethra  are, 
however,  very  uncertain,  and  Socin  is  right  in  saying  that  the  success 
obtained  is  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  danger  involved.  Robertson 
performs  prostatomy  from  within  the  rectum  :  with  the  left  forefinger 
in  the  rectum  as  a  guide,  the  prostate  is  incised  through  the  rectal 
mucous  membrane,  and  this  incision  is  deepened  with  the  finger  until 
the  prostate  is  divided  into  two  halves.  Bottini  recommends  removal 
of  the  hypertrophied  portion  with  the  galvano-cautery,  while  Biedert, 
Casper,  and  others  employ  galvano-puncture  (electrolysis).  A  platinum 
needle,  attached  to  the  negative  pole  and  insulated  up  to  witliin  one 
centimetre  and  a  half  from  its  point,  is  carried  into  the  rectum  and 
inserted  to  the  depth  of  one  centimetre  and  a  half  into  the  prostate, 
and  the  current  allowed  to  act  for  from  two  to  five  minutes  (two  ele- 
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ments  or  ten  milliamperes  gradually  increased  to  eighteen  elements  or 
twenty -five  milliamperes).  The  needle  is  then  partially  withdrawn  and 
inserted  through  the  same  puncture  opening  into  another  part  of  the 
prostate,  whereupon  the  current  is  again  allowed  to  work  for  from  two 
to  five  minutes.  The  sittings  are  repeated  at  proper  intervals  from  ten 
to  twenty  times.  Watson,  Landerer,  and  Schmidt  have  of  late  per- 
formed partial  excision  of  the  enlarged  prostate  through  the  perinseum. 
The  best  plan  is  to  expose  the  prostate  by  the  method  of  Dittel  and 
Zuckerkandl  (see  Fig.  586,  page  432,  and  Fig.  687,  page  433),  or  by 
the  sacral  route  (page  432),  and  then  remove  the  prostate  as  completely 
as  possible  with  the  knife  or  thermo-cautery.  Dittel  devised  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  lateral  prostatectomy  for  the  removal  of  the  lateral 
portions  of  a  hypertropliied  prostate :  An  incision  is  made  from  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx  toward  the  centre  of  the  external  sphincter,  and  then 
around  this  in  the  form  of  a  curve  to  the  perineal  rhaphe ;  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa  is  then  opened  on  both  sides,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  pros- 
tate exposed  by  separating  the  previously  tamponed  rectum  from  them 
by  blunt  dissection  and  a  flap-shaped  or  cuneiform  piece  excised  from 
each  half.  Kiister  has  employed  this  method  in  three  cases  with  good 
success.  Watson  removes  the  prostate  through  the  perinseum  after 
dividing  the  membranous  urethra  in  the  median  line.  Belfield,  Ktim- 
mell,  Trendelenburg,  Robson,  the  author,  and  others  have  in  severe 
cases  exposed  the  neck  of  the  bladder  by  suprapubic  cystotomy  and 
then  removed  the  hypertrophied  prostate  in  the  region  of  the  vesical 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  thus  making  urination  possible. 

The  advantages  of  the  radical  operation  for  prostatic  hypertrophy 
— i.  e.,  extirpation  of  the  prostate — seem  to  me  very  questionable,  as 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  functional  and  anatomical  disturbances  on 
the  part  of  the  bladder  can  not  be  remedied  in  this  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  double  castration,  as  recommended  by  White,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  given  very  good  results  as  regards  both  the  local  disturbances  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  White  has  reported  111  cases 
operated  on  in  this  way,  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  other  surgeons. 
In  87*2  per  cent  of  the  cases  gradual  contraction  of  the  prostate  took 
place  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  the  other  symptoms  improved. 
Death  occurred  in  twenty  cases,  not  as  a  result  of  the  operation,  but  in 
consequence  of  complications,  such  as  uraemia.  Bier  tied  the  internal 
iliac  artery  on  both  sides  in  three  cases,  and  w^ith  very  good  results. 

The  main  indication  in  the  tlierapy  of  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  is  the 
treatment  of  the  coexisting:  cystitis  and  retention  of  urine.  If  these  are 
present  one  should  determine  the  shape  and  size  of  the  prostate  by  rectal 
examination,  and  tlien  try  to  pass  a  catheter.    I  prefer  large,  aseptic,  well- 
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oiled  aoft-rubber  catheters  or  elastic  Mercier  catheters  (Fig.  583, 1),  with 
elevation  it  may  be  of  the  peMs  and  simultaneous  palpation  of  the  urethra 
or  prostate  from  the  rectum.  Hercier's 
catheter  bicoudi  is  often  very  useful,  or 
the  English  web  catheters.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  give  these  English  cath- 
eters a  different  curve  to  suit  special 
cases  (Fig.  684).  For  this  purpose  the 
catheter  is  softened  in  warm  water,  a 
slylet  with  the  proper  curve  inserted, 
and  then  it  is  placed  in  cold  water.  If 
a  flexible  catheter  can  not  be  intro- 
duced, one  should  try  a  silver  catheter 
of  large  size  and  of  extra  length  and 
provided  with  a  Mercier  curve.  On  entering  the  prostatic  urethra  one  must 
often  lower  the  metallic  catheter  or  give  it  a  lateral  movement  in  order  to 
get  into  the  bladder.  The  most  dangerous  instrumenta  in  hypertrophy  of 
the  [vostate  are  the  small  metallic  catheters  which  frequently  cause  a  false 
passage.  Metallic  catheters,  in  conse- 
quence of  fixation  of  the  pi-ostate  and 
the  peculiar  curve  of  the  prostatic 
urethra,  are  in  my  opinion  less  desir- 
able and  certainly  less  pleasant  for 
the  patient  than  elastic  catheters. 
Other  surgeons  hold  a  different 
Konig,  for  example,  prefers  Iod  g  m\ 
tallic  catheters  of  large  caliber,  I 
tlie  amount  of  hypertrophy  is  sum' 
and  the  patient  is  an  old  man  wit 
saccular  dilatation  of  the  hladdi-r  jkk 
teriorly  and  below,  a  lai^  moLillI 
catheter  is  then  easy  to  in- 
troduce. Only  aseptic  cath- 
eters should,  of  course,  be 
employed. 

If  a  false  passage  has 
been  made  one  should  try 
to  determine  the  location 
of  the  injury  by  rectal  ex- 
amination while  a  cathe- 
ter is  being  introduced. 
In  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate  the  false  passage 

is  almost  always  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bladder.  One  should  here  also  employ 
a  soft-rubber,  Mercier,  or  metallic  catheter  with  Mercier's  curve,  and  if  tlie 
instrument  enters  the  false  passage  it  should  be  partially  withdrawn  and  an 
attempt  made  to  pass  it  along  the  anterior  wall  of  the  urethra  into  the  blad- 
der. In  difficult  cases  Mercier's  method  b  often  useful.  A  large^ied  tin 
catheter  with  a  solid  tip  and  a  transverse  bevelled  eye  is  employed,  and  into 


I,  aligbteat  o 
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this  an  elastic  catheter  is  inserted  so  that  it  can  be  pushed  out  through  the 
eye.  When  the  tip  of  the  metallic  catheter  has  become  caught  in  the  false 
passage  it  is  withdrawn  a  little  and  the  elastic  catheter  pushed  forward, 
whereupon  it  glides  i)ast  the  false  passage  which  is  covered  by  the  metalhc 
catheter  and  enters  the  bladder  (Fig.  585).  In  the  worst  cases  the  catheter 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder  as  a  permanent  catheter  (see 
page  278). 

If  it  is  impossible  in  case  of  retention  of  mine  to  introduce  a  cathe- 
ter into  the  bladder  one  should  perform  either  puncture  of  the  bladder 
above  the  symphysis  (see  §  210,  page  304),  suprapubic  cystotomy  (see 
§  214,  page  319),  or  external  urethrotomy  (§  223,  page  324).  Supra- 
pubic puncture  may  also  be  performed  with  Dieulafoy's  aspi- 
rator and  a  very  small,  hollow  needle.  The  views  of  differ- 
ent surgeons  are  divided  as  regards  the  value  of  external 
urethrotomy  for  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate ;  it  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  very  difficult  and  not  without  dan- 
ger, and  for  this  reason  I  employ  it  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
M.  Schmidt  speaks  very  highly  of  Harrison's  method  of 
performing  urethrotomy  or  pros- 
tatomy,  and  has  employed  it  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  with  the 

very  best  success.  He  performs  Fio.  685.— Mercier»8  method  of  iDtrodudDir  a 
..  /.  11  mi  1  catheter  in  case  of  the  presence  of  a  &be 

it  as  follows:    Ihe  membranous  pansage. 

urethra  is  first  opened,  the  finger 

is  introduced  into  the  prostatic  urethra,  which  is  then  divided  in  the 
median  line  either  by  an  incision  or  bluntly  with  the  finger,  and  a 
large  drainage-tube  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  allowed  to  re- 
main for  from  six  to  twelve  weeks,  until  a  catheter  can  be  easily  passed 
into  the  bladder  in  the  usual  way  or  the  urine  is  evacuated  normally. 
Suprapubic  cystotomy  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  preferred  in  severe  cases 
both  to  urethrotomy  and  puncture  of  the  bladder,  as  one  can  in  this 
way  remove  a  portion  of  the  hvpertrophied  prostate  and  cure  the  cys- 
titis. In  one  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  in  which  urination 
was  impossible  in  spite  of  a  previous  suprapubic  cystotomy  and  exter- 
nal urethrotomy  with  removal  of  portions  of  the  tumour  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  with  the  thermo-cautery,  I  made  a  urinary 
fistula  above  the  symphysis  by  means  of  suprapubic  puncture.  The 
orifice  of  such  urinary  fistulie  is  kept  closed  by  means  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  the  patient  can  without  difficulty  evacuate  his  bladder 
three  or  four  times  a  day  by  means  of  an  elastic  catheter. 

Other  complications  occurring  with  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate, 
especially  cystitis,  are  treated  in  the  usual  way  (see  Treatment  of  Dis- 
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eases  of  the  Bladder,  Kidney,  etc.).     It  is  important  that  patients  with 
prostatic  enlargement  should  avoid  all  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking. 

Atrophy  of  the  Prostate. — Atrophy  of  the  prostate,  which  occurs  as  a 
senile  manifestation  in  general  anaemia  and  marasmus,  sometimes  causes,  in 
consequence  of  fibrous  degeneration  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  bladder,  the 
same  disturbances  as  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  (Englisch).  Dittel  ob- 
served incontinence  as  the  result  of  coexisting  atrophy  of  the  sphincter.  It 
is,  moreover,  of  practical  importance  that  occasionally  in  atrophy  of  the 
bladder  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  prostatic  glands  are  so  dilated  that  bougies 
and  catheters  are  easily  caught  in  the  same  and  their  introduction  into  the 
bladder  thus  prevented. 

Concretions  in  the  Prostate;  Prostatic  Stone.— The  prostate  of  adults 
always  contains  the  corpora  amylacea,  which  are  usually  brown  or  almost 
black  in  colour.  They  are  sometimes  of  microscopic  size  and  sometimes  as 
large  as  a  millet  seed,  homogeneous  in  structure  or  stratified,  and  often  con- 
tain a  special  nucleus.  They  give  the  iodine  reaction  that  is  characteristic 
of  amyloid,  and  probably  arise  from  hyaline  degeneration  of  dead  cells  of 
the  glandular  ducts,  about  which  as  a  nucleus  an  albuminous  substance  is 
deposited,  which  is  derived  from  the  secretion  of  the  glands  (Stilling).  By 
a  process  of  calcification  and  the  formation  of  a  common  covering  about 
a  number  of  these  corpora  amylacea  large  concretions  may  be  formed. 
In  very  marked  cases  the  prostate  is  transformed  into  a  thin-walled  sac  filled 
with  stones,  which  gives  a  peculiar  sensation  of  crepitation  on  pressure 
through  the  rectum.  Prostatic  stones  give  rise  as  a  rule  to  no  special  symp- 
toms and  require  no  treatment  They  sometimes  enter  the  urethra  or  bladder, 
where  they  remain  or  pass  off  with  the  urine,  causing  some  pain.  The  forma- 
tion of  concretions  is  sometimes  complicated  by  suppuration,  and  the  pus 
and  calculi  may  break  tlirough  into  the  rectum,  urethra,  or  bladder.  The 
stones  that  develop  within  the  prostate  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
that  sometimes  enter  the  prostate  from  the  bladder. 

§  248.  Tumours  of  the  Prostate. — We  have  already  mentioned  fibro- 
mata and  fibromyomata  in  connection  with  nodular  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate  as  well  as  the  glandular  hyperplasia,  which  can  be  regarded  as 
an  adenoma.  In  describing  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  we  stated  that 
it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  senile  process  of  tumour  formation.  A  de- 
scription of  the  cysts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prostate,  which  are  caused 
mainly  by  anomalies  of  development,  will  be  found  on  page  418!.  Of 
other  tumours  of  the  prostate,  the  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  are  particu- 
larly important,  both  of  which  are  rare  and  may  be  primary  or  second- 
ary. Sarcoma  occurs  mainly  in  young  individuals,  and,  in  fact,  half 
of  the  cases  that  have  been  reported  were  in  children.  This  variety  of 
tumour,  which  enlarges  sometimes  toward  the  urethra  and  sometimes 
toward  the  rectum,  usually  causes  death  within  six  months  (Barth). 

The  symptoms  of  a  malignant  tumour  of  the  prostate,  particularly  a 
destructive  carcinoma,  consist  mainly  of  mechanical  interference  with 
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nrinatioa,  severe  poia,  faEBmorrbages,  fisttiloas  tSBCts  ia  the  vicinity,  and 
distarbaDcee  in  the  general  condition,  which  Tisually  take  place  early 
in  the  diBeaee.  Carcinoinata  of  the  prostate  give  rise  to  extensive  ma- 
taetsAes,  especially  in  the  bones. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  tumour  of  the  prostate  is  not  always  easy,  and  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  has  to  be  made  in  some  cases  from  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate,  tuberculosis,  vesical  calculi,  cystitis,  and  tumours  of  the  bladder. 
Examination  per  rectum  and  bimanual  examination  under  an  aiisesthetic 
with  the  aid  of  a  catheter  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  dia^rnoeis.  Pieces 
of  tumour  are  sometimes  evacuated  with  the  urine  or  by  means  of  a  cathe- 
ter, and  microscopic  examination  of  these  will  determine  the  nature  of  the 
tumour.  In  malignant,  destructive  tumours  the  pain  is  very  severe,  and  is 
continuous  or  occurs  only  during  urination  and  defecation,  and  there  mi>y 
be  enlargement  of  the  lymph  glands,  ulcerative  processes,  etc 

TiMtmeiit  of  Tnnoun  of  th«  Froftat«.— Billroth  removed  enccees- 
fully  a  carcinoma  of  the  prostate  in  a  man  thirty  years  of  age  which 
had  an  ulcerated  surface  within  the  bladder.  The  patient  died  one 
year  and  two  montha  later  from  a  recurrence.  Demarqnay  removed 
a  carcinoma  of  the  prostate  in  two  cases  and  Czemy  in  tjiree  cases, 
witliout  permanent  success.  The  reeoJts  that  have  thus  far  been 
obtained  by  the  operative  treatment  of  malignant  tnmoars  of  the 
bladder  are  very  poor,  as  the  patients  as  ft  rule  come  to  operation 
too  late. 

In  the  extirpation  of  tamours  of  the  prostate  one  may  divide  the 
perineeum  and  the  anterior  rectal  wall  in  the  line  of  ihe  rhaphe,  or, 

better,  dissect  up  the 
tatter,  and,  after  ex- 
posing the  prostate, 
divide  the  same  in  the 
median  line  down  to 
the  urethra,  wbidi 
containea8taff(Kiich- 
ler).  One  may  also 
divide  the  anus  and 
rectum  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly  and  resect 
7,  Cowper**  glaada. 

anthor).  The  perit^i- 
nteum  ia  detached  without  tearing  it,  and  the  prostate  or  the  tumonr 
can  1)6  excised  witliout  injuring  the  urethra.  The  prostate  and  seminal 
veaicles  may  also  be  expofied  by  means  of  a  posterior  longitudinal  inci- 
sion alongside  the  sacrum,  as  recommended  by  Rydygier.    The  skin  in- 


Fio.SSS— Exposure  of  UlcprostiitBiifUrDiKeUndZuckerkmdl:     »k„  „-„««- /C-,^-   *l  „ 
/*  piDsWW ;  Z  a,  lovntor  SDi ;  C,  Cowpefn  glandii.  ™«  COCCyx  (BoCin,  tlie 
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cision  begiDs  laterally  near  the  gluteal  fold  in  the  furrow  between  the 
edge  of  the  aacrnin  and  the  glutieua  maximus,  two  fingerB'  breadth 
beneath  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  passes  downward 
to  the  median  line  above  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  One  then  makes  Lis 
way  inward  to  the  prostate,  passing  by  the  rectum  and  resecting,  if 
necessary,  the  coccyx  either  temporarily  or  permanently. 

Zuckerkandl  has  recently  recommended  the  perineal  route  for  ex- 
posing the  prostate  by  a  method  very  similar  to  Dittel'a  older  method. 
The  patient  lies  in  the  li- 
thotomy position.  A  flap  is 
then  formed  by  making  a 

transverse  incision  six  ccn-  'VjB'  A' 

dmetree  in  length,  three  'flkl' 

centimetres  in  front  of  the 
anus,  and  two  divergent  lat- 
eral incisions  about  three 
centimetres  long  (Fig.  586). 
After  dividing  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous .  tissue  the 
perineal  septum  is  reached, 
which  is  divided   in  layers,      F:o.  B87.— ExpOBon  of  the  proatata  and  aeminal  vedclen, 

and  in  doing  this  the  edge 

of  the  knife  should  be  directed  anteriorly  in  order  not  to  wound  the 
thin  anterior  wall  of  tlie  rectum,  which  here  has  its  perineal  curve. 
Having  passed  the  layer  of  the  external  sphincter,  the  deeper  struc- 
tures are  separated  by  blunt  dissection.  The  bulb  of  the  urethra  with 
its  attached  Cowper's  glands  is  pushed  forward  and  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  rectum  backward  toward  the  sacrum,  whereupon  the  fibres  of  the 
levator  ani  arising  from  the  pubic  bones  (adductor  prostatee)  become 
tense,  and  between  these  the  posterior  wall  of  the  prostate  is  visible 
(Fig.  586).  If  one  wishes  to  expose  the  latter  more  completely,  the 
above-mentioned  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  may  be  divided  on  both  sides, 
which  involves  considerable  hsemorrhage  from  the  large  venous  anas- 
tomosis between  the  hiemorrhoidal  and  prostatic  plexus.  The  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  prostate  now  lies  completely  exposed.  The  transverse 
perineal  artery  and  nerve  which  pass  along  the  free  border  of  the  tri- 
angular ligament  lie  outside  the  region  of  the  wound.  These  are  the 
relations  when  the  anatomy  of  the  region  is  undisturbed,  but  the  opera- 
tion is  much  more  difBcnlt  when  these  normal  relations  are  destroyed 
by  pathological  changes. 

The  prostate  and  seminal  vesicles  can  also  be  exposed  by  the  incision 
shown  in  Fig.  587. 
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For  a  description  of  the  extirpation  of  the  entire  prostate  and  blad- 
der for  carcinoma  as  performed  by  Kiister,  see  §  216,  page  331. 

§  249.  Iiynries  and  Diseaaes  of  Cowper's  Olanda.— Cowper's  glands  lie  just 
behind  the  bulb  on  each  side  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  six 
to  eight  millimetres  from  the  median  line  and  between  the  layers  of  the  com- 
pressor urethrae  muscle  (Fig.  586).  They  are  lobulated,  acinous  glands  from 
four  to  nine  millimetres  in  diameter.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  two  glands, 
which  vary  from  three  to  six  centimetres  in  length,  converge  anteriorly  and 
pass  through  the  bulb  and  the  urethral  mucous  membrane,  where  their 
oriRces  lie  side  by  sWe  or  one  in  front  of  the  other  and  somewhat  anterior  to 
the  point  of  entrance  of  the  urethra  into  the  corpus  spongiosum.  The  orifices 
can  only  rarely  be  found  in  the  urethra,  but  they  are  sometimes  represented 
by  a  small  fossa  or  a  fold  of  mucous  membraae.  From  a  physiological 
standpoint  it  is  still  a  question  whether  Cowper's  glands  belong  to  the  gen- 
rative  organs  or  to  the  urinary  apparatus ;  Henle  thinks  that  they  form  a 
part  of  the  latter.  Their  secretion,  which  is  discharged  both  during  and  after 
urination,  assists  in  keeping  the  urethra  smooth. 

Injuries  of  Cowper's  glands  have  no  clinical  importance. 

Inflammation  of  Cowpers  glands  (Cowperitis)  is  usually  secondary  to 
urethritis — gonorrhoeal,  for  example — and  may  then  be  combined  with  in- 
flammation of  the  prostate.  In  other  cases  it  is  metastatic  in  origin,  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  typhoid,  endocarditis,  pyaemia,  and  measles  (S.  Bona). 
The  enlarged  glands  can  be  felt  most  easily  by  grasping  the  region  of  the 
bulb  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  the  latter  being  introduced  into  the 
rectum  and  the  former  placed  upon  the  perinaeum.  If  an  abscess  forms,  the 
pus  is  discharged  either  through  the  urethra  or,  in  case  an  incision  is  made, 
through  the  perinaeum.  After  the  rupture  of  such  abscesses  into  the  urethra, 
blind  pouches  are  often  formed  in  which  a  catheter  may  be  caught  (Eng- 
lisch). 

In  consequence  of  chronic  infiammations,  the  glands  may  become  per- 
manently enlarged  and  indurated.  Increased  secretion  of  the  glands  can, 
like  prostatorrhoea,  be  mistaken  for  spermatorrhoea. 

TubercolosiB  of  Cowpefs  Olands  takes  the  form  of  a  tubercular  peri- 
urethritis, with  swelling  and  formation  of  fungous  tissue  in  the  region  of 
the  glands.  Tubercular  periurethritis  starts  in  the  majority  of  cases  from 
Cowper's  glands  and  can  easily  be  mistaken  for  carcinoma.  The  treat- 
ment is  local,  and  consists  in  dividing  the  fistula?,  scraping  out  the  diseased 
tissue,  etc. 

Tumours  of  Cowper's  OlandSb — Closure  of  the  excretory  ducts  gives  rise  to 
retention  cysts,  which  have  been  described  in  detail  by  Englisch.  The  clo- 
sure is  usually  congenital  and  results  from  the  coalescence  of  the  opposed 
epithelial  surfaces  of  tlie  excrot^>ry  duct.  Large  retention  cysts  bulge  into 
the  urethra  and  toward  the  perinieum,  and  can  be  most  easily  felt  in  the  way 
described  above  with  one  finger  in  the  rectum  and  the  other  against  the  peri- 
nasum.  The  diagnosis  can  also  be  made  by  urethroscopy.  The  treatment  of 
large  retention  cysts  consists  in  incision  or  excision  through  the  perinaeum. 
In  the  case  of  cysts  whicli  lie  within  the  urethra,  puncture  of  the  same  witli 
the  aid  of  the  urethroscope  is  i)ossible. 
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Among  malignant  tumours  of  Cowper^s  glands,  Kaufmann  mentions  three 
cases  of  carcinoma.  The  characteristic  location  of  the  tumour  at  the  site  of 
the  glands  is  of  importance  in  making  the  diagnosis.  Malignant  tumours 
are  extirpated  through  an  incision  along  the  rhaphe  of  the  perinaeum. 


Appendix. 

Functional  Disturbances  of  the  Male  Sexual  Organs  and  Neuroses:  Impotence. — 
Sterility  in  the  male. — Aspermia,  spermatorrhoBa,  and  other  anomalies  in  the  emis- 
sion of  semen. 

For  want  of  space  we  shall  be  obliged  to  content  ourselves  here 
with  a  very  short  treatment  of  this  subject,  and  for  a  more  exhaustive 
account  the  reader  is  referred  to  Curschmann's  article  in  Ziemssen's 
Handbuch,  Bd.  ix,  pp.  527-562. 

§  250.  Impotenoe  (Impotentia  ooeundi).— By  impotence  is  understood  a 
diminution  or  complete  absence  of  the  power  of  performing  coitus  in  a  nor- 
mal manner.  If  we  disregard  real  deformities  of  the  sexual  organs,  the  main 
cause  lies  in  the  incompleteness  or  absence  of  the  erection  of  the  penis.  In- 
tact testicles  are,  as  a  rule,  essential  to  normal  erections,  and,  although  they 
may  take  place  after  double  castration  for  a  time,  yet  the  ability  to  produce 
them  gradually  disappears  completely.  Erections  are  caused  by  an  increase 
ill  the  amount  of  arterial  blood  that  flows  into  the  penis  and  a  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  venous  outflow,  so  that  an  increased  amount  of  blood  collects 
in  the  meshes  of  the  corpora  caveiTiosa. 

The  causes  of  impotence  are  very  numerous.  Young  married  men,  for 
example,  with  normal  generative  organs  sometimes  have  a  form  of  impotence 
known  as  psychical  impotence — i.  e.,  the  psychical  excitement  prevents  a 
normal  erection  of  the  penis,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  inhibitory  in- 
fluences of  the  brain  upon  the  erection  centre  in  the  spinal  coixl  (see  Anato- 
my and  Physiology  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  §  138).  Impotence  is  frequently  due 
to  an  irritable  weakness,  overfatigue,  etc.,  as  in  masturbators  (atonic  impo- 
tence). Among  other  causes  of  impotence  there  may  be  mentioned  con- 
genital malformations  or  acquired  pathological  changes  in  the  genitals, 
double  castration,  and  interference  with  erections  by  cicatrices  and  thicken- 
ings in  the  corpus  cavemosum,  in  consequence  of  which  the  penis  becomes  so 
bent  on  itself  as  to  render  its  immission  impossible.  Finally,  we  should 
mention  the  impotence  due  to  paralysis,  to  diminished  excitability,  or  reflex 
inhibition  occurring  in  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  various  sorts,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  stomach  and  kidneys,  and  after  the  prolonged  use  of 
certain  drugs,  such  as  arsenic  (Charcot),  camphor,  narcotics  (opium,  to- 
bacco, etc.). 

The  treatment  of  impotence  varies  with  its  cause.  Any  deformity  or 
pathological  condition  is  to  be  remedied  so  far  as  possible.  A  careful  exami- 
nation should  be  made  in  every  case  of  the  genitals  and  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  the  patient.  The  prognosis  of  psychical  impotence  is  usually 
favourable,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  patient  encouragement  and 
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overcome  the  neurasthenia  by  a  general  hygienic  treatment  It  is  some- 
times a  good  plan  to  forbid  sexual  intercourse  for  a  time.  Masturbaton 
should  be  warned  of  the  harmfulness  of  their  habit  In  case  of  diminished 
excitability,  electricity  sometimes  works  well.  Of  internal  remedies,  nux 
vomica  (Curling),  cantharides,  and  phosphorus  have  been  recommended. 

E^rility  in  the  Vale  is  either  caused  by  absence  of  seminal  fluid  or  the 
latter  may  be  present,  but  its  composition  is  abnormal.  Sterility  in  the  male 
is  fairly  common,  although  at  one  time  the  wife  was  almost  always  consid- 
ered to  blame.  According  to  Kehrer,  sterility  in  the  husband  is  the  cause  of 
about  a  third  of  all  childless  marriages. 

The  following  main  forms  of  sterility  are  distinguished  : 

1.  Azooepermia  means  the  absence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  seminal  fluid 
that  is  ejaculated.  This  is  due  either  to  the  fact  that  no  spermatozoa  are 
formed  in  the  testes  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  same,  or  because  the 
semen  does  not  pass  through  the  vas  deferens  into  the  seminal  vesicles 
and  then  into  the  urethra.  Azoospermia  results,  for  example,  from  disease 
of  the  epididymis,  testicle,  and  particularly  gonorrhceal  inflammation  of  the 
vas  deferens,  from  inflammatory  obliteration  of  the  latter  following  gonor- 
rhoea or  syphilis,  from  atrophy  of  the  testicle,  double  cryptorchismus,  etc. 
Azoospermia  is  sometimes  only  temporary.  The  prognosis  and  treatment 
depend  in  the  main  upon  the  cause. 

2.  Aspermia. — In  this  condition  the  sexual  act  is  performed  normally,  but 
no  seminal  fluid  is  ejaculated.  Here  also  there  is  a  temporary  and  a  per- 
manent form  to  be  distinguished.  The  causes  of  permanent  aspermatisni 
depend  mainly  upon  obstructions  to  the  passage  of  the  spermatic  fluid  into 
the  urethra.  Of  these  obstructions  the  most  important  are  strictures  of  the 
urethra  and  congenital  or,  more  frequently,  acquired  obliteration  of  the 
ejaculatory  ducts  due  to  gonorrhoea,  tlie  presence  of  concretions,  hypertro- 
phy of  the  prostate,  etc.  Temporary  aspermatism  may  be  caused  by  inflam- 
matory changes  in  the  region  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts  and  the  anterior  ure- 
thra, and  by  diminished  excitability  of  the  sensory  nerve-endings  in  the 
glans  penis  due  to  masturbation,  and  of  the  ejaculation  centre  in  the  spinal 
cord.  Aspermatism  may  also  be  due  to  psychic  excitement  The  prognosis 
and  treatment  depend  here  also  mainly  upon  its  cause. 

3.  Profpermia,  or  Prospermatism,  means  a  premature  ejaculation  of  semen 
before  a  complete  erection  has  taken  place,  and  bradyspermia  too  late  an 
ejaculation  after  the  penis  has  become  flaccid.  By  hsemospermia  is  meant 
the  ejaculation  of  pure  blood  or  blood  mixed  with  spermatic  fluid  in  conse- 
quence of  haemorrhage  into  the  seminal  passages  due  to  congestion  of  the 
seminal  vesicles,  or  from  vicarious  haemorrhage  in  case  of  haemorrhoida 

4.  SpermatorrhoBa. — By  spermatorrhoea  is  meant  a  spontaneous  emission 
of  semen  in  consequence,  for  example,  of  some  abnormity  of  the  central 
nervous  system  or  of  tlie  sexual  organs  themselves.  It  may  in  the  main  be 
regarded  as  a  neurosis.  The  pollutions  which  so  frequently  occur  among 
young  individuals  at  night  are  physiological  at  certain  periods,  particularly 
among  those  who  abstain  more  or  less  from  sexual  intercourse.  Spermator- 
rhoea is  increased  in  masturbators  in  consequence  of  an  increased  excitability 
of  the  parts  to  voluptuous  thoughts.  In  the  more  marked  degrees  of  sper- 
matorrhoea spontaneous  emissions  of  semen  take  piece  in  the  daytime,  as 
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well  83  during  urination,  defecation,  etc.  An  increased  secretion  of  the  pros- 
tate (prostatorrhoea),  or  Cowper^s  glands,  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  sper- 
matorrhoea, and  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  fluid  should  therefore  he 
made.  Heal  spermatorrhoea  is  caused  mainly  hy  a  pathological  excitahility 
of  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  peripheral  nerves.  Many  cases  are 
reflex  in  nature,  and  are  due  to  the  irritation  of  a  chronic  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  prostatic  urethra  and  the  verumontanum,  or  a  subacute  in- 
flammation of  the  seminal  vesicles  following  gonorrhoea,  etc.  Spontaneous 
emission  of  semen  is,  generally  speaking,  rare,  and,  at  all  events,  not  so  com- 
mon as  stated  by  Lallemand.  The  prognosis  even  of  the  worst  cases  of  sper- 
matorrhoea is  favourable,  if  one  understands  how  to  influence  the  patient 
psychically  and  can  cure  the  neurasthenia  that  is  often  present 

The  patient  should  avoid  all  excitement.  One  should  determine  in  each 
case  whether  the  spermatorrhoea  is  a  pure  neurosis  or  whether  it  is  caused 
by  pathological  changes  in  the  genito-urinary  organs.  If  the  former  is  the 
case,  the  treatment  is  directed  against  the  coexisting  neurasthenia,  and  in 
case  of  the  latter,  against  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the  prostatic  urethra, 
for  example.  Wintemitz  recommends  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  excita- 
bility of  the  genital  organs  the  introduction  into  the  urethra  of  a  psychro- 
phore— i.  e.,  a  closed  catheter  through  which  cold  water  is  allowed  to  flow. 
The  introduction  of  large  metallic  sounds  acts  in  the  same  way.  Electricity 
also  seems  to  be  of  distinct  beneflt  The  copper  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  is 
placed  against  the  spine,  and  the  zinc  pole  upon  the  penis,  perinseum,  and 
spermatic  cord. 
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BUBGEBT   OF  THE   FEMALE  GENITO-UBINABY  0BGAN8. 

Examination  of  the  female  genito-urinary  organs. — General  remarks  on  the  perform- 
ance of  gynaecological  operations. 

The  Moat  Important  Surgical  Diseases  of  and  Operations  on  the  Female  Urethra  and 
Bladder :  Catheterization. — Deformities  of  the  urethra. — Injuries,  inflammations, 
strictures  and  dilatation  of  the  urethra. — New  growths. — Injuries  and  diseases  of 
the  female  bladder. — Calculi. — Foreign  bodies. — Tumours  of  the  bladder. 

The  Most  Important  Surgical  Diseases  of  and  Operations  on  the  External  Genitals 
(Vulva):  Deformities. — Atresia  vulv». — Imperforate  hymen. — Excision  of  the 
hymen. — Atresia  ani  vaginalis. — Acquired  stenosis  of  the  vulva. — Inflammations. 
— New  growths. — Operations  for  laceration  of  the  perinieum  (perinieorrhaphy, 
perinaeoplasty). 

Operations  on  the  Vagina:  Congenital  and  acquired  stenosis  and  occlusion  of  the 
vagina. — Operations  for  prolapse. — ^Vesico-vaginal  fistul»  and  other  fistulous  for- 
mations.— Faecal  fistulae  of  the  vagina. — Tumours  of  the  vagina. 

Tumours  of  the  Uterus :  Myomotomy. — Supravaginal  amputation  of  the  uterus. — Su- 
pravaginal excision  of  the  cervix  uteri. — Amputation  of  the  cervix. — Vaginal, 
abdominal,  and  perineal  hysterectomy. 

Tumours  of  the  Broad  Ligaments^  Tubes^  and  Ovaries :  Ovariotomy. — Castration. 

§  251.  The  surgery  of  the  female  genito-urinary  organs  can  be 
treated  here  only  very  briefly ;  for  a  more  complete  account  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  text-books  on  gynaecology.  The  surgery  of  the  kid- 
ney, ureter,  and  in  part  of  the  bladder,  has  already  been  taken  up  in 
other  chapters. 

Examination  of  the  Female  Genito-nrinary  Organic— In  making  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  female  genital  orgfans  a  suitable  position  of  the 
patient  is  essential  in  order  that  the  external  genitals  may  be  as  accessible  as 
possible.  Examination  in  a  standing  position  is  seldom  sufficient,  but  the 
patient  should  either  lie  on  her  back,  side,  or  in  the  lithotomy  or  knee-chest 
position. 

The  external  examination  of  the  abdomen  in  the  case  of  abdominal  tu- 
mours consists  in  inspection,  palpation,  percussion,  and,  when  necessary,  aiis- 
cultation.  The  abdominal  wall  should  be  us  lax  as  possible,  the  intestines 
empty,  and  in  some  cases  an  anaesthetic  given.  Examination  under  an  an- 
aesthetic is  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  abdominal  tumours  and 
diseases  of  the  female  generative  organs  in  general,  and  absolutely  essential 
in  many  obscure  cases. 
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Examination  of  the  female  ^nital  orgaaB  consists  in  external  inspection 
and  in  vaginal  exploration.  The  index  finger  which  has  been  besmeared 
with  carbolized  oil  or  vaseline  is  introduced  into  the  vagina  anil  the  different 
parts  are  palpated  in  turn— vii.,  the  orifice,  walls,  and  fornices  of  the  vagina, 
the  cervix,  the  uterus  (its  position  and  size),  the  surroundings  of  the  uterus, 
etc.  The  condition  of  the  urethra, 
the  bladder,  and  ttie  rectum  should 
also  be  determined. 

The  bimanual  and  rectal  meth- 
ods of  examination  are  very  im- 
portant aids  in  the  diagnosis  of 
pelvic  conditions,  particularl; 
retro-uterine  tumours.  In  biman- 
ual examination  the  organ  in  ques- 
tion is  brought  between  the  inside 
and  outside  hand  and  carefullj 
palpated.  The  index  finger  of  one 
hand,  or,  if  the  vagina  is  sufH- 
cieutlj  large,  the  middle  finger  as 
well,  is  introduced  into  the  vagina 
and  the  other  hand  palpates  the 
abdominal  wall  and  presses  it  in  as  far  as  possible  (Fig.  688).  Both  hands 
should  be  directed  toward  each  other  so  that  onlj  a  certain  organ  or  circum- 
scribed area  is  brought  between  the  external  and  internal  fingers.  In  this 
way  one  can  palpate  the  entire  contents  of  the  true  pelvis  and  obtain,  espe- 
cially with  an  ansesthetic,  very  important  data. 

Besides  bimanual  examination  per  vaginam  bimanual  examination  per 

rectum  may  be  employed,  particularly  if  a  vaginal  examination  is  for  any 

reason  difficult  or  impossible  or  there  is  a  diseased  condition  in  the  vicinity 

of  the  rectum  or  between  the  uterus  and  the  latter.    A  com- 

tbined  vaginal  and  rectal  examination  is  often  necessary — i.  e.. 
the  index  flnger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  the  thumb 
of  the  same  hand  into  the  vagina,  whereupon  one  palpates  the 
cervix,  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  rectum  (Schroeder,  Hegar).     It  is  often  a  very  good  plan  to 
draw  down  the  cervix  with  volsellum  forceps  so  that  the  finger 
in  the  rectum  can  palpate  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus. 
For  a  description  of  rectal  examination  with  the  entire  hand 
Fio.  689.— Si-    **  recommended  by  Simon  and  Nussbaum  see  $  170,  page  134. 
mnn'i    ure-  The  bladder  can  likewise  be  examined  bimauually  through 

ih^  .pwu-  j,|g  vagina  or  rectum.  If  the  urethra  is  dilated  by  means  of  a 
Simon  urethral  speculum  (Fig.  hH9).  one  can  easily  introduce 
the  finger  and  instruments  info  the  bladder,  palpate  the  latter,  and  remove  a 
foreign  body,  calculus.  et«.  The  external  meatus  is  incised  slightly  on  either 
side  or  below  with  a  small  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  smallest  sixc  of  a  Simon 
speculum  is  introduced,  well  oiled  and  with  light  rotating  movements.  The 
urethra  is  then  dilated  to  the  desired  size  hy  intrudncini;  specula  of  grad- 
ually increasing  diameter.  The  incontinence  that  results  at  first  soon  dis- 
appears completely. 
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For  a  description  of  catheterization  of  the  female,  see  page  442. 
Inspection  of  the  external  genitals  consists  in  noting  the  condition  of  the 
labia,  the  clitoris,  the  frenum,  the  urethral  orifice,  and  the  hymen. 

Inspection  of  the  vagina  and  cervix  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of  vaginal 
specula,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number ;  they  are  either  tubular  or  con- 
sist, like  rectal  specula,  of  two,  three,  or  more  blades. 
The  latter  variety  of  speculum  is  introduced  in  a  closed 

condition  into  the  vagina,  and  then 
opened  by  a  special  contrivance.  The 
tubular  specula  are  made  of  wood,  metal, 
hard  rubber,  glass,  or  porcelain,  and  are 
circular  at  both  ends,  or  the  smaller  end 
is  cut  off  obliquely  (Fig.  590) ;  the  latter 
are  used  mainly  in  Germany.  The  tu- 
bular speculum,  the  diameter  of  which 
should  always  correspond  to  the  size  of 
the  vagina,  is  smeared  with  vaseline  or 
carbolized  oil,  and  then  gently  intro- 
duced, by  means  of  rotating  movements, 
along  the  less  sensitive  posterior  vagi- 
nal wall  until  the  cervix  appears  in  the 
opening  of  the  speculum. 

The  grooved  specula  with  handle,  of 
which  that  of  Sims   (Fig.  591)  and  Si- 
mon (Fig.   592)  are  most  used,  give  the  best  access  to  the  fomices  and 
cervix  and  suffice  for  all   cases,  particularly  operative  procedures.     The 
grooved  pieces  of  different  length  and  width  belonging  to  Simon^s  specu- 
lum are  intended  for  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  (Fig.  592,  a),  and  a  num- 


Fio.  590.— Tubu- 
lar vaginal  spec- 
ulum. 


Fio.  591.— SiniB'B 
speculum. 


Fio.  592. — A  Simon  speculum  with  different  attach inonts :  a,  for  the 
posterior  vaf^inal  wall ;  A,  for  the  anterior  vaginal  wall ;  c,  differently 
curved  pieces  for  the  posterior  vaginal  wall. 


Fio.  593.— 8imon*B 
vaginal  retractor. 
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ber  of  flat  pieces  for  tlie  anterior  wall  (Pig.  592,  b).  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
liave  a  number  of  curved  short  and  wide  flat  pieces  for  the  posterior  wall  as 
well  (Fig.  592,  c),  which  can  be  fitted  into  the  handle  of  a  Simon  speculum. 
For  exposure  of  the  lateral  foruix 
the  best  instruments  are  the  lat- 
eral retractoEsof  Simon  (Fig.  593), 
Hegar,  or  Benckiser. 

The  self-  retaining  specula 
should  also  be  mentioned.  Nitot, 
for  example,  devised  a  speculum 
with  blades  that  worked  auto- 
matically and  independently,  and 
a  tubular  handle  which  made  it 
possible  to  examine  and  treat  the 
internal  genital  organs  both  in 
the  dorsal  and  in  the  knee-chest 
position. 

For  a  detwription  of  examina- 
tion of  the  uterine  cavity  with  a 
uterine   Bound  and  dilatation  of 
dilators)  for  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  purposes 


Fio.  5M.— Singer's  leg-holder. 
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the  reader  is  referred  to  the  (ext-books  of  gynaecology. 

All  the  above  methods  of  examination  should  be  conducted  under  the 
observance  of  antiseptic  precautions. 

§  252.  Qttieral  Bemarki  upon  the  Faftormaace  of  GyiLaMwlogioal  Opera- 
tuuu. — In  order  to  give  the  patient  a  suitable  position,  a  large  number  of 
examining  and  operating  tables,  leg-holders,  etc.,  have  been  invented.  Op- 
erations on  the  external  genitals  are  performed  with  the  patient  in  the 
lithotomy  position— i.  e.,  she  lies  upon  her  back,  and  the  legs  are  held  by 
some  form  of  lioldfjr  or  cnili-h.  8iinf!«r's  crutch  (Fip.  50'1> 
is  adapted  from  that  of  Clover  (Fig.  544,  page  324).  The  lat- 
eral or  Sims  position  is  often 
used  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  is  particu- 
larly adapted  for  operations 
in  tlie  lateral  forniies.  For 
flstula  operations  the  knee- 
chest  position  is  very  xi 
able  (Fig.  595). 

In  laparoto- 
mies the  dorsal 
position  is,  of 
course,  used  as 
in  all  abdomi- 
nal operations, 

and  elevation  of  the  pelvis  is  often  essential  (Trendelenburg  position). 
fkmxe  gymecologists.  including  Pean.  Hegar,  Zweifel.  and  Martin,  sit  be- 
tween the  thighs  of  the  patient  when  performing  laparotomy.  For  this 
purpose  low  operating  tables  with  an  adjustable  support  for  the  legs  are 


Fia.  G96.— Knee- elbow  po»iti< 


Bstuln  opcratioDi. 


neccdflary.  or  the  patient's  tliighs  lie  upon  Uiose  of  the  upemtor  and  thr  ]■ 
and  feet  han^  down.  Martin's  operating  table,  maile  of  iron  and  baviitc 
adjustable  leaf,  in  the  simplest  and  most  useful  one  for  such  Upiroloniii*. 

As  regards  the  other  preparatiotia  for  a  gynivc-ological  opcimtinn  the  miur 
rules  hold  here  as  for  surgical  oiwrations  in  general  (see  Principlm  ntfut 
gery).  In  preparing  the  patient  it  is  porlicularly  important  that  thfl  bUddfr 
and  rectum  should  be  empty.  The  pubes  should  be  ahav«d  and  Uw  Tapta 
thoroughly  disinfected  by  means  of  douches.  The  aseptic  |u«|i*ndinii  of  Ilw 
field  of  operation  is  parlicuttirty  important  in  the  case  of  gy tUNological  i^ 
eratious,  because  there  are  an  immense  number  of  microbes  about  the  extetul 
genitals,  in  the  vagina,  etc.  The  patient  should  therefore  be  given  a  fait 
bath,  the  entire  vicinity  of  the  exl«rnal  genitals  rubbed  with  soap,  aharnl. 
and  scrubbed  with  1-to-l.OUO  bichloride,  the  vagina  irrigated  with  titv  um 
solution,  and.  when  necessary,  packed  with  aseptic  gauze.  In  operatioiu  uo 
the  cervix,  tlie  latter  is  brought  into  view  by  me-ansof  a  speculum  and  ilivu- 
fected  with  cotton  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  pair  of  forceiH  and  dippnl  iiihi 
an  antiseptic  solution.  In  operations  on  the  uterus  itself  the  uterine  ntiTtj 
may  be  disinfect«d  by  the  cautious  intru-uleriue  injection  of  imlofonu  gU 
Cerin.  Any  ulcerating  or  sloughing  areas  on  the  c«rvix  are  invviou*!.'  n- 
moved  with  a  sharp  spuon,  the  thermo-i:autery,  and  tlioraiighty  disinfpciHl 
with  chloride  of  zinc  (1  to  S).  bichloride  (I  to  t.tHKl),  etc.  Knr  the  other  rain 
of  antiscjisis  and  asepsis  see  Principles  of  Surgery.  In  gynnistlogy  alan 
and  particularly  in  lagmrotouiies,  antisepsis  has  giveu  place  mum  and  tuufr 
to  asepsis. 

Operations  on  the  female  generative  organs  are  occaaionally  followi^  hj 
mental  disturbances,  particularly  met uni.' holla,  and  less  frvtiuently  nianii. 
la  sucti  cases  there  has  sometimes  been  a  latent  psychuais  befom  tbe  op 
eration. 

§  2i)'-i.  Surgical  DiMues  of  ajid  Operationa  on  the  Female  llrethn ul 
Bladder, — (Ju  accouot  of  lat'k  of  6\>(it:ti  we  i^IihII  l>e  ohlij-ed  to  liiuil  our- 
selves to  a  very  hrief  dcetription  of  tliis  subject,  and  for  a  more  tx 
haustive  account  the  reader  is  referred  particularly  to  Wiiickel'B  woA, 
entitled  Die  Krankheiten  der  ^veiMi<'hen  Harnrubre  und  Hamlilane. 

Catheterixatioa  of  the  Pemale  Bladder, — Catheterization  of  the  female 
is  performed  with  straight  metallic,  i^laee,  or  ndiber  catheters  which  an 
alightly  curved  at  one  end.  In  displacement  of  the  hlsdder  the  dm  o( 
3  male  catheter  is  often  advantageous.  The  instruments  used  ahonld, 
of  course,  be  aseptic,  and  one  miii^t  l>e  careful  that  micro-oi^BoiaDe  do 
not  gain  entrant-e  U>  the  hladdcr  from  the  vulva  and  vagina  and  c«we 
cystitis.  For  thid  reaaon  tiie  vulva  and  the  vicinity  of  the  extrmiO 
meatus  should  be  prerioiiely  disinfecte*!  and  tlie  catheter  then  intro- 
duced, pushed  straight  backward,  and  finally  tlie  outer  end  kiwend 
somewhat.  In  prolapse  of  the  ntfnis  the  oiitvr  end  of  the  eatluMr 
filiould,  na  a  mle,  be  smnewhat  raised  instead  of  lowered.  In  cw  of 
other  enrvefl  and  deviations  of  the  nrethra  the  direotiiin  j^rcn  tbe 
catheter  will  have  to  he  cliangotl  correspondingly.     If  the  introdaetinn 
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10  catheter  meete  with  any  ohetacle,  the  tip  of  the  inf^tmment 
n  the  nretbra  Ehoiild  Ite  controlled  by  a.  linger  in  tlie  vagina. 
In  case  llie  surgetm  desirea  to  catheterize  a  patient  beneath  the  bed- 
)  witliinit  exjMisiitg  the  external  meatne,  he  feels  nith  the  left 
finger  for  the  somewhat  prominent  and  hard  urethral  orifice 
lies  Ijetween  the  cUtoris  and  the  protruding  fold  of  the  anterior 
*  W»II  jnst  above  tho  introitus  vaginie,  and  places  the  tip  of  tlie 
the  upper  wall  of  the  vaginal  orifice  just  Ijenenth  the  urethra. 
Bier  \6  then  parsed  along  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  and  the 
index  finger,  carried  over  the  vaginal  fold  and  introduced  into  the 
nrethral  orifice.  For  a  description  of  catheterization  of  the  ureters, 
■ra  S  aoi,  page  ai'.T. 

tl>ilatalit^in  <>f  the  urethra  by  means  of  Simon's  specula  is  described 
.  page  i^O. 
De&mitiM  of  the  Female  Vrathra.— Epispadias  and  hypospadias  are  ve^ 
r«  in  L)ip  feuialt*.  In  hypospadias,  or  congenital  absence  of  the  tower  wall 
the  upellira,  thp  sphincter  is  usually  present,  so  that  closure  of  the  bladder 
■kk  inli-rft-nil  with.  Incontinence  is  likely  to  occur,  however,  late  in  life. 
Ib  aoine  caaes.  particularly  when  there  is  incontinence,  hypospadias  should 
be  operated  upon  in  a  siniUar  way  as  in  the  male  [see  page  339),  or  the  open- 
iag  i**  the  bladder  made  smaller.  Torsion  of  the  urethra  as  practised  by 
and  Gersuny  has  also  been  successful  (sec  page  444). 
'Xd  epispiulias  of  the  female  urethra  the  latter  is  transformed  in  part  or 
Its  whole  length  iTilo  a  grooved  canal,  ajid  in  its  severest  forms  is  com- 
with  custrophy  of  the  bladder  (see  page  334>.  The  operative  treatment 
«C  this  condition  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  male.  In  epispadias  or 
ire-formution  that  involves  only  the  anterior  portion  of  the  >TiIva  but  is 
cisted  with  i  neon  tin  euee,  broad  oval,  freshened  surfaces  may  he  made 
wlDch  arc  united  by  sutures  passed  through  tho  labia  majora  and  minora 
Ute  clitoris. 

Injaries  of  the  nrethrs  are  closed  in  the  usual  way  by  suture  as 
well  u  fistulas  which  should  be  previously  freshened  (see  page  454, 
Oponttiona  for  Fistulee). 

Inflaniinations  of   the  female  nrethra,  such  as  gonorrhtea,  cause 
eh  feafl  disturbance  than  in  the  male.     As  regards  the  local  treat- 
nt,  in  which  a  nitrate-of-silver  stick  can  iie  easily  employed,  see 
Treatment  of  Gonorrha^a,  page  854. 

Stibnrethml  abscesses  sonietinies  develop  which  should  \ie  opeuetl 
throng  the  anterior  va^nal  wall. 

Strictures  of  the  female  urethra  but  Ecldoin  reijuire  special  treat- 
ment. If  it  should  be  neceBfliiry.  one  may  employ  bougies,  laminaria, 
or  internal  or  extvmal  nrethntlomy.  Strictures  of  the  external  nieatns 
aw  treated  hv  incision  with  scissors  either  laterally  or  dirc<-tly  down- 
irard,  and  the  enlargetl  ojiening  is  kept  dilated   by  means  of  uietalhc 
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catbeterB.  For  a  description  of  Simon's  method  of  dilating  the  urethra 
for  purposes  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  see  page  439. 

Dilatation  of  the  Urethra;  Prolapse. — Dilatation  of  the  urethra  is 
not  uncommon  and  may  occur  in  consequence  of  immissio  penis  dur- 
ing coitus  when  there  is  a  congenital  or  acquired  closure  of  the  va- 
gina. Treatment  of  this  dilatation  may  be  necessary  if  there  is  incon- 
tinence of  urine  owing  to  imperfect  closure  of  the  bladder.  The 
urethra  can  be  sufficiently  narrowed  in  such  cases  by  excising  an 
oval  piece  from  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  and  suturing  the  wound 
thus  made.  Winckel  excises  a  cuneiform  piece  from  the  urethro- vagi- 
nal septum,  with  its  base  toward  the  vagina  and  its  apex  toward  the 
urethra,  and  closes  the  wound  with  sutures.  Pawlik  recommended  the 
excision  of  cuneiform  pieces  on  either  side  of  the  urethra.  In  severe 
cases  Schroeder's  method  may  be  employed,  which  consists  in  sepa- 
rnting  the  upper  wall  of  the  urethra  from  the  lower  by  a  horizontal 
incision  on  both  sides.  Anteriorly  the  denudation  is  continued  further 
in  an  upward  direction,  and  the  lower  flap  or  lower  wall  of  the  urethra 
is  sutured  higher  up.  Pousson  and  Gersuny  obtained  good  results  in 
incontinence  by  twisting  and  flexing  the  dilated  uretlira.  They  made 
a  circular  incision  about  the  external  orifice  of  the  urethra,  incised  the 
vestibulum  as  far  as  the  clitoris,  drew  out  the  urethra,  twisted  it  on  its 
longitudinal  axis,  and  sutured  it  beneath  the  clitoris ;  finally  the  edges 
of  the  vestibulum  were  united  over  it.  Irreducible  prolapse  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  treated  by  excising  it  circularly 
and  suturing  the  urethral  mucous  membrane  to  the  external  mucous 
membrane. 

Tumours  of  the  Female  Urethra^ — Caruncles  or  polypous  excrescences 
about  the  external  urethral  orifice  are  the  most  common  tumours  of  the 
urethra,  and  are  particularly  likely  to  follow  injuries  in  the  course  of 
gonorrhoea  and  other  inflammatory  processes  ;  they  sometimes  develop 
from  the  glands  of  the  urethra.  Neuberger  found  gonococci  in  car- 
uncles occurring  in  gonorrhoea,  and  hence  removal  of  the  caruncles 
is  necessary  in  order  to  cure  the  gonorrhoea.  They  are  removed  under 
local  anaesthesia  with  cocaine  by  seizing  them  with  forceps,  tying  them 
oflf  with  silk,  and  cutting  them  away  with  scissors.  They  may  also  be 
excised  or  burned  out  with  the  thermo-cautery.  Polyps  that  are 
found  farther  back  in  the  interior  of  the  urethra  are  removed  by 
dividing  the  urethra  on  both  sides  and  afterward  suturing  it  together 
again,  or  by  dilating  it  with  a  Simon  urethral  speculum. 

Malignant  tumours  of  the  female  urethra  (sarcoma,  carcinoma)  are 
very  rare.  They  should  be  removed  as  promptly  as  possible  by  ex- 
cision of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  by  means  of  a  circular  or 
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semilunar  incision,  and  the  remainder  of  the  urethral  mucous  mem- 
brane sutured  to  the  external  mucous  membrane.  After  extirpation 
of  the  entire  urethra  as  far  as  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  an  artificial 
urethra  may  be  formed  above  the  symphysis  in  the  linea  alba  by 
Zweifel's  method.  He  opens  the  peritoneal  cavity,  punctures  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  with  a  pointed  scalpel,  inserts  a  soft-rub- 
ber catheter,  sutures  this  obliquely  along  the  posterior  bladder  wall,  as 
in  Witzel's  method  of  gastrostomy,  and  finally  unites  the  peritonaeum 
and  omentum  over  the  bladder  wall  for  purposes  of  protection.  In  a 
similar  case  I  made  an  artificial  urethra  extraperitoneally  in  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  bladder,  and  with  the  best  success. 

Iignries  and  Diseases  of  the  Female  Bladder. — For  a  description  of 
injuries  and  diseases  of  the  bladder  see  §§  207  and  208  (Injuries  and 
Diseases  of  the  Male  Bladder).  It  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that 
in  severe  chronic  cystitis,  with  unbearable  tenesmus  and  sensitiveness 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  an  artificial  vesico- vaginal  fistula  may  be 
made,  in  order  to  permit  complete  evacuation  of  the  urine  and  healing 
of  the  inflammation.  This  procedure  may  also  be  necessary  in  case  of 
injuries  and  fistulse. 

Sanger  had  the  misfortune  while  removing  an  ovarian  cyst  to  mistake 
the  adherent  bladder  for  the  pedicle  of  the  cyst,  and  tied  it  off  and  cut 
through  it  in  three  places.  He  secured  the  remaining  portion  of  the  blad- 
der in  the  lower  angle  of  the  abdominal  wound  by  means  of  sutures  passed 
transversely  through  the  parietal  peritonseum  and  the  stump  of  the  bladder. 
He  then  sutured  the  parietal  peritonaeum  behind  the  stump  of  bladder  and 
inserted  a  glass  drainage-tube  behind  the  fold  of  peritonaeum.  The  abdomi- 
nal wound  was  then  closed  except  at  the  drainage  opening. 

Vesioal  Calculi  in  the  Female. — The  diagnosis  of  vesical  calculi  in 
the  female  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  male  (see  §  212,  pages  275 
and  279).  A  stone  can  often  be  felt  by  introducing  a  catheter  into 
the  bladder  and  palpating  the  latter  from  the  vagina,  or  by  making  a 
bimanual  examination. 

As  regards  the  removal  of  a  stone,  litholapaxy  is  very  easy  to  per- 
form in  the  female  (see  §  213,  page  313).  After  dilating  the  urethra 
by  means  of  a  urethral  speculum  (see  page  439)  stones  of  considerable 
size  may  be  removed,  either  with  or  without  a  lithotrite.  Large  vesi- 
cal calculi  which  can  not  be  broken  up  inside  the  bladder  should  be 
removed  by  suprapubic  cystotomy,  just  as  in  the  male  (see  §  214,  page 
319).  The  incisions  through  the  vestibule  and  through  the  vagina 
(colpocystotomy)  are  no  longer  in  vogue.  The  latter  operation  is  justi- 
fiable only  in  case  of  a  coexisting  vesico-vaginal  fistula  or  a  vaginal 
cystocele.     In  such  cases  one  should  divide  the  fistula  or  the  cystocele 
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directly  upon  the  Btone  or  foreign  body,  and  after  extraction  of  the 
same  close  the  wound  by  exact  suture  of  its  edges. 

Other  foreign  bodies  are  removed  in  essentially  the  same  way  as 
calculi.  Here  also  the  remarkable  dilatability  of  the  urethra  is  a  great 
aid  in  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies. 

For  a  description  of  the  operation  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  see 
pages  454-457  (Operations  on  the  Vagina). 

.  Tumoun  of  the  Bladder. — Tumours  of  the  bladder  may  he  exposed 
(1)  by  dilatation  of  the  urethra  with  a  urethral  speculum ;  (2)  by  division 
of  the  urethra  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  (3)  by  colpocystoto- 
my ;  and  (4)  by  suprapubic  cystotomy.  Polypous  growtlis  can  easily 
be  removed  by  dilating  the  urethra.  If  the  tumour  is  attached  to  the 
bladder  wall  by  a  broad  base  or  is  malignant  in  character,  suprapubic 
cystotomy  or  colpocystotomy  should  be  performed.  In  the  latt«r 
operation  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  is  opened  from  the  vagina,  divid- 
ing, if  necessary,  the  urethra,  the  tumour  drawn  into  the  wound  and 
separated  from  its  attachments,  or  a  corresponding  piece  of  the  bladder 
wall  resected.  After  arresting  the  haemorrhage  by  ligation,  irrigation 
with  ice-water,  etc.,  the  wound  in  the  bladder  is  either  sutured  at  once 
or  subsequently.  If  one  chooses  not  to  close  the  wound  in  the  bladder 
until  later,  a  soft-rubber  catheter  may  be  introduced  and  the  bladder 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 

For  a  description  of  tubercular  cystitis,  see  Surgery  of  the  Male 
Bladder,  page  297. 

§  254.  Diseases  of  and  Operations  on  the  Vulva. 

MalformationB  of  the  Vulva. — Congenital  atresia,  or  closure  of  the  vulva, 
is  very  rare,  while  acquired,  complete,  or  partial  atresia,  due  to  pathological 
processes,  is  more  common.  In  congenita]  atresia  there  is  either  an  epithe- 
lial agglutination  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  labia  majora  and  minora  in 
consequence  of  deficient  cornification  of  the  superficial  layers  of  epithelium, 
or  there  is  a  firm  adhesion  of  these  surfaces.  In  the  former  case  the  aggluti- 
nation can  be  remedied  by  a  probe,  and  in  the  latter  case  division  with  a 
knife  is  necessary.  Reunion  of  the  edges  is  prevented  by  the  insertion  of 
iodoform  gauze,  or,  in  case  the  knife  is  used,  by  a  continuous  catgut  suture. 
This  condition  is  usually  noticed  by  the  mother  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  owing,  perhaps,  to  interference  with  urination. 

Imperforate  Hymen. — The  orifice  of  the  vagina  is  sometimes  closed  by  a 
dense  membrane  in  place  of  the  hymen.  This  condition  is  usually  not 
recognised  until  the  age  of  puberty,  at  which  time  serious  disturbances  may 
result  in  consequence  of  interference  with  the  escape  of  the  menstrual  blood. 
The  latter  accumulates  in  the  vagina,  the  uterus,  and  the  tubes  (hsemato- 
colpos,  hajmatometra,  luematosalpinx),  and  may  give  rise  to  very  large  col- 
lections of  blood.  In  some  cases  the  closure  is  only  a  partial  one,  the  mem- 
brane not  being  adherent  along  its  upper  border. 

The  treatment  of  imperforate  hymen  consists  in  division  or  excision 
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of  the  membrane  in  question,  and  its  reunion  is  prevented  by  continuous 
catgut  suture  of  the  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  operation  is  not 
without  danger  when  a  large  amount  of  menstrual  blood  is  present  in  the 
vagina,  uterus,  and  tubes,  because  infection  of  the  same  may  give  rise  to 
peritonitis.  Hofmeier  thinks  that  such  patients  should  not  be  anaesthetized, 
as  vomiting  may  cause  rupture  of  the  tubes  that  are  distended  with  blood, 
which  if  decomposed  may  give  rise  to  peritonitis.  He  recommends  making 
a  small  incision  under  cocaine  in  the  bulging  membrane  and  then  allowing 
the  blood  to  flow  out  without  further  manipulation.  About  a  week  later  an 
anaesthetic  may  be  given,  the  membrane  divided  or  excised,  and  the  edges 
of  the  mucous  membrane  united  with  catgut  sutures  on  each  side. 

Excision  of  the  Hymen  is  indicated  in  case  the  latter  is  too  thick,  so  that 
coitus  is  impossible  or  very  painful.  In  such  cases  marked  vaginismus  is 
often  present— i.  e.,  abnormal  irritability  of  the  external  genitals  with  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  sphincter  vagina?  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  floor  of 
the  pelvis.  The  treatment  consists  in  division  or  excision  of  the  thick 
hymen,  and  the  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  united  by  a  contiimous 
catgut  suture. 

Atrena  Ani  YaginaliSi — In  this  condition  there  is  a  post-foetal  persistence 
of  the  cloaca ;  the  rectum  communicates  with  the  vagina,  or  both  rectum  and 
vagina  have  a  common  external  opening  and  are  not  separated  from  one  an- 
other by  the  perinaeum.  For  a  more  exact  description  see  §  171,  page  136. 
(Imperforate  Anus).  In  atresia  ani  vaginalis  the  skin  of  the  anal  region  is 
divided,  the  end  of  the  rectum  found  and  dissected  free,  and  then  sutured  to 
the  external  skin.  The  defect  in  the  vagina  is  closed  at  once  by  suture.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  end  of  the  rectum  may  be  opened,  the  line  of  incision  in  the 
latter  sutured  to  the  external  skin,  and  the  recto-vaginal  fistula  closed  at  a 
later  operation.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  special  anal  opening  besides  the 
abnormal  opening  into  the  vagina,  a  plastic  operation  may  be  employed  (see 
Perinaeoplasty,  §  255,  page  449). 

Acquired  Stenods  of  the  YnlTa.— Stenoses  of  the  vulva  are  the  result 
mainly  of  inflammatory  adhesions  following  injuries,  bums,  etc.  They 
should  be  divided  by  an  incision  which  is  forked  below ;  a  skin-flap  of  the 
proper  size  is  then  sutured  into  the  posterior  angle  of  the  wound. 

Inflammations  of  the  Ynlva  are  very  numerous  and  belong  more  to 
the  subject  of  gynaecology.  The  most  frequent  are  those  caused  by 
gonorrhoea,  intertrigo,  and  chancroid.  Ulcerations  occur  mainly  in 
chancroid  and  gonorrhceal  vulvitis.  Non-specific  ulcers  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  genitals  of  prostitutes,  which  result  from  the  continual  re- 
opening of  cicatrices  due  to  the  repeated  irritation.  Vulvo-vaginitis  is 
common  among  young  girls  in  asylums,  and  is  communicated  by  means 
of  bed  linen,  underclothes,  hands  of  the  attendants,  sponges,  bathing- 
water,  etc.  In  some  cases  the  inflammation  is  true  gonorrhoea.  Vulvo- 
vaginitis is  treated  according  to  general  principles  by  astringent  douches, 
the  application  of  compresses  wet  with  ice-water  or  aqua  plumbi,  and 
the  insertion  of  tampons  of  iodoform  gauze  which  have  been  smeared 
with  ungnentum  diachylon,  oxide  of  zinc,  alum  ointment,  and  the  like. 
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Superficial  erosions  and  ulcerations  are  healed  most  quickly  hj  cauteri- 
zation witii  the  nitrate-of-silver  stick.  For  the  treatment  of  chan- 
croidal ulcers,  see  Treatment  of  Cliancreiu  the  Male  (§228,  pa^  379). 
Inflammation  of  the  Bartholinian  glande  is  not  uncommon,  and  oft^n 
goes  on  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  These  glands  lie  at  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  are  covered  by  the  bulbo- 
cavernous muscle.  The  excretory  duct  opens  on  either  side  in  front  of 
the  lateral  point  of  origin  of  the  hymen.  Abscesses  are  opened  by  a 
free  longitudinal  incision. 

Tumours  of  the  Tnlva. — New  growths  occur  npon  all  portions  of 
the  vulva.   Warts  or  vegetations  are  the  most  common,  and  are  caused 
mainly  by  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  vulva.      As  the  result  of 
syphilis,  broad  condylomata 
develop  in  this  region,  and 
in  its  later  stages  gummata. 


Fio.  G9S,  — Elep1lautia^[B  of  tlio  clitorif . 


blophaDtUsia  of  tho  olitoiia. 


Tulwrculosis  of  the  vulva  is  very  rare.  The  labia  are  frequently 
the  scat  of  a  liiioma,  fibroma,  or  carcinoma.  Cysts  are  common  and 
are  either  retention  cyata  of  the  mucous  glands  or  the  Bartholinian 
glands.  A  cyst  may  develop  within  an  empty,  closed  hernial  sac  just 
as  in  an  empty  hernial  sac  in  the  male. 

Enormous  tumours  sometimes  result  from  elepliantiaeis  of  the 
labia  and  the  clitoris,  which  is  very  frequent  in  the  tropics  (Figs,  5!ifi 
and  Mr,  after  W.  Bnsch). 

Tumours  of  the  vulva  are  treated  on  general  principles,  and  should 
he  exci^d  in  such  a  way  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  can  be  united 
by  suture.  Pedunculated  tumours  may  be  tied  off  with  silk  tiiread, 
and  then  removed  with  scissors  or  a  scalpel.  In  removal  of  the 
clitoris  (clitoridectomy)  the  same  is  drawn  forward  with  volsellum 
forceps  and  cut  away,  together  with  the  neighliouring  portions  of  the 
labia  minora,  and  the  resulting  hfemorrhage  is  arrested  by  suture  of 
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the  wound.  In  suitable  cases  the  new  growths  may  be  removed  with 
the  galvano-cautery  or  thermo-eaiiterj. 

For  a  description  of  labial  hernia  see  Hernia  (page  210). 

§  255.  Snrgery  of  the  PerinflBom. — Lacerations  of  the  perinaBum  occur 
frequently  during  deUvery,  much  less  often  from  other  traumatisms. 
We  distinguish  complete  and  incomplete  lacerations.*  In  the  latter 
there  is  a  rupture  of  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  vulva  and  rhaphe 
of  the  perinaBum,  while  in  complete  lacerations  the  tear  extends  into 
the  rectum,  so  that  the  latter  gaps  and  the  vulva,  vaginal  orifice,  and 
anus  form  one  common  opening. 

The  small  incomplete  lacerations  are  usually  sutured  immediately 
after  termination  of  labor,  while  suture  of  fresh  complete  lacerations 
is,  for  different  reasons,  difficult.  On  this  account  complete  lacera- 
tions usually  come  under  treatment  when  already  cicatrized.  The  dis- 
turbances due  to  these  complete  ruptures  of  the  perinaBum  are  very 
great,  as  such  women  have  incontinence  of  both  faeces  and  flatus. 

Treatment  of  Lacerations  of  the  PerinflBom. — In  fresh  lacerations  the 
edges  of  the  tear  should  be  united  at  once  under  antiseptic  precau- 
tions, with  or  without  an  anaesthetic,  depending  upon  the  extent  of  the 
laceration.  A  continuous  suture  is  preferable,  because  it  can  be  applied 
very  quickly.  Deep  lacerations  should  first  be  diminished  in  size  by 
means  of  a  continuous  buried  catgut  suture,  and  over  this  a  second 
continuous  catgut  suture  is  inserted,  which  is  made  more  secure  by  a 
few  interrupted  tension  sutures  of  silk. 

Numerous  methods  of  operating  have  been  devised  for  the  different 
degrees  of  old  lacerations,  which  will  be  found  described  more  in  de- 
tail in  the  text-books  of  gynaecology,  particularly  those  of  Hegar- 
Ealtenbach,  Schroeder,  Martin,  Hofmeier,  and  Zweifel.  Two  main 
varieties  of  operation  may  be  distinguished — viz. :  (1)  simple  (usually 
triangular)  denudation  of  the  cicatrized  laceration  followed  by  suture 
(Dieffenbach,  Simon,  Ilegar-Kaltenbach,  Freund,  Martin),  and  (2)  the 
flap  methods  of  Wilms,  Langenbeck,  Voss,  Fritsch,  Lawson  Tait,  and 
Staude.  In  the  latter  method  a  vaginal  flap  is  dissected  up  from  tlie 
rectum,  so  that  none  of  the  tissue  is  sacrificed,  as  in  the  former  meth- 
ods. As  Kiistner  rightly  states,  the  same  method  should  not  be  em- 
ployed for  every  case,  but  that  one  should  be  chosen  which  is  best 
adapted  to  the  case  in  hand. 

Previous  to  every  operation  for  old  laceration  the  patient  should 

be  prepared  by  catharsis,  fluid  diet  for  two  days  before,  sitz  baths, 

and  several  vaginal  and  rectal  douches,  one  of  which  should  be  given 

while  the  patient  is  under  an  anaesthetic  on  the  table.     The  evening 

before  the  operation  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  should  be  ad- 
83 
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ministered,  and  the  field  of  operation  ehaved,  scrubbed  with  soap  and 
water,  and  rubbed  with  ether  and  l-to-1,000  bichloride.  Daring  the 
operation,  which  is  tiBually  performed  with  the  patient  under  an  anaes- 
thetic, but  by  some  surgeons  with  cocaine,  the  field  of  operation  is 
irrigated  with  sterilized  water  in  ease  of  complete  laceration,  and  with 
bichloride  (1 :  5,000-10,000)  in  in- 


Hartin'i  metbod 


complete  tacerations.     The  main  things  in  every  periufeorrbaphy  are 
strict  asepsis  and  careful  suture. 

The  triangular  method  of  denudation  was  first  employed  by  Dief- 
fenbach  and  Simon,  and  was  afterward  modified  by  Hegar,  Freund, 
and  Martin.  The  methods  of  denudation  shown  in  Figs.  598  and 
599  are  very  serviceable.  If  the  laceration  is  a  complete  one,  extend- 
ing into  the  rectum,  the  denudation  is  continued  into  the  rectum,  A 
tampon  with  a  string  attached  is  introduced  into  the  latter.  The  best 
plan  is  to  make  first  the  lower  curved  incision,  and  then  the  other 
incisions,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  area  to  be  denuded  on  the 
stretch  by  means  of  tenacula.  The  area  of  mucous  membrane  which 
has  been  tnarked  out  is  dissected  up  from  below  by  means  of  a  pointed 
double-bladed  scalpel,  held  as  flat  as  possible.  The  wound  surface  is 
then  smoothed  off  with  curved  scissors,  and  after  all  hemorrhage  has 
been  stopped  by  torsion  and  ligation  with  catgut,  the  wound  is  sutured 
in  such  a  way  tliat  its  edges  are  in  broad  coaptation  withoat  any  ten- 
sion. For  suture  materials,  silk,  catgut,  silkworm  gut,  and  silver  wire 
are  used.  Complete  lacerations  used  to  be  repaired  by  suturing  first 
the  rectum,  then  the  vagina,  and  lastly  the  perineeum,  so  that  the 
wound,  after  triangulur  denudation,  had  finally  the  appearance  shown 
in  Fig.  600.     Superficial  and  deep  sutures  alternate,  and  the  formation 
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of  empty  spaces  is  to  be  guarded  against.  It  is  a  better  plan  to  suture 
tlie  tear  in  the  reetnm  through  the  perineal  wound  by  meane  of  haried 
catgut  sntoree.  Sehroeder^s  method  of  closing  the  wound  by  means  of 
two  layers  of  a  continuous  catgut  suture  ie  a  very  excellent  one.  He 
first  diminishes  the  size  of  the  wound  by  a  continuous  buried  catgut 
suture  from  the  vagina  to  the  commencement  of  the  tear  in  the  rec- 
tum (Fig.  598,  a),  and  then  closes  the  wound  in  the  rectum  by  a  con- 
tinuous suture  which  does  not  include  the  mucous  membrane.  A 
second  continuous  suture  is  then  inserted  from  the  anus  to  the  upper 
angle  of  the  denuded  surface  within  the  vagina.  These  continnons 
buried  sutures  may  be  strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  single  inter- 
rupted sutures.  The  wound  is  now  completely  closed  by  interrupted 
sutures  of  catgut,  silk,  silkworm  gut,  or  sil- 
ver wire,  tx^nning  first  in  the  vagina  and 
finishing  in  the  peiinseum. 

Among  the  flap  methods  which  have  come 
more  and  more  into  nee  of  late  years,  those 
of  Fritsch,  Simpson,  and  Lawson  Tait  deserve 
especial  mention ;  they  are  adapted  both  for 
incomplete  and  complete  lacerations.  Fritsch, 
who  devised  the  same  method  independently 
of  Simpson  and  Tait,  detaches  the  rectum 
from  the  vapna  along  two  incisions  which 
run  into  one  another;  the  vagina  then  re- 
tracts upward  while  the  rectum  is  drawn    Fio.eoo.— Perimeorrii»phj:Th(. 


laceration  the  rectum  is  closed  by  buried  cat- 
gut sutures,  which  do  not  include  the  mucous  membrane.     The  vaginal 
wound  is  next  united,  and  finally  the  perineal  wound  by  interrupted 
enturee,  which  should  include  as  much  tissue  as  possible. 

The  method  used  by  Tait  is  as  follows :  He  first  separates  in  the 
same  way  the  vagina  from  the  rectum  by  splitting  the  recto-vaginal 
septum  with  the  scissors.  A  vaginal  flap  is  then  marked  out  by  mak- 
ing lateral  incisions  to  the  point  where  the  labia  minora  merge  into  the 
labia  majora,  so  that  finally  the  wound  surface  of  the  periiifeum  is 
I  I -shaped.  The  transverse  incision  is  from  3'5  to  4  centimetres  long 
and  the  two  lateral  incisions  from  2*5  to  3  centimetres.  In  complete 
laceration  the  incisions  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  a  l-l -figure 
results  with  short  posterior  limbs.  The  vaginal  flap  is  detached  an- 
teriorly and  the  posterior  flap  posteriorly.  All  the  sutureia  {silver 
wire)  are  inserted  tlirough  the  perineal  wound.  This  form  of  perinteo- 
plasty  is  suitable  both  for  lacerations  of  the  perineeum  and  for  abnor- 
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mal  size  of  the  vaginal  outlet  and  as  a  final  operation  for  all  degrees 
of  prolapse  of  the  vagina. 

The  flap  methods  just  described  are  advantageous  on  account  of 
their  great  simplicity,  and  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  method  first  de- 
scribed because  none  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  cut  away.  Ilegar, 
Kiister,  and  others  have  found  fault  with  Tait's  method  because  it 
unites  tissue  which  physiologically  does  not  belong  together. 

§  256.  Operations  on  the  Vagina. — Strictures  and  atresias  of  the 
vagina  are  both  congenital  and  acquired.  In  atresia  there  is  either  a 
transverse  band  in  an  otherwise  normal  vagina,  or  the  latter  is  largely 
wanting.  Congenital  atresia  is  usually  not  noticed  until  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  makes  itself  known  at  that  time  by  absence  of  the  men- 
strual flow  and  by  accumulation  of  menstrual  blood  in  the  ovary,  uterus, 
and  vagina  (hsematosalpinx,  hsematometra,  and  hsematocolpos).  The 
treatment  is  mainly  the  same  as  that  of  analogous  conditions  of  the 
vulva.  Here  also  the  blood  that  has  collected  should  be  cautiously 
evacuated  and  the  wound  prevented  from  closing  by  packing  the  vagina 
in  case  a  continuous  catgut  suture  of  the  edges  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  impracticable.  In  suitable  cases  one  may  infold  a  flap  of  the 
external  skin  into  the  vagina  and  suture  it  in  place  (Crede).  Simon 
collected  seventy  cases  of  atresia  of  the  vagina,  of  which  fifty  were 
cured  and  twenty  died ;  tliis  seems  a  surprisingly  high  mortality.  Ste- 
nosis of  the  vagina  can  sometimes  be  cured  simply  by  blunt  dilatation 
with  the  finger.  Septa  are  divided  with  scissors  or  the  knife,  whereby 
injury  to  the  bladder  and  rectum  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

Prolapse  of  the  TTteros  and  Vagina. — Prolapse  of  the  female  gen- 
erative organs  is  usually  a  result  of  relaxation  of  the  floor  of  the  pel- 
vis. The  following  varieties  are  distinguished :  1.  Prolapse  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall.  2.  Prolapse  of  the  upper 
third  of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  complicated  in  rare  cases  by  pro- 
lapse of  intestine  between  the  uterus  and  bladder.  3.  Prolapse  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall,  which  is  somewhat  more  fre- 
quent than  that  of  the  anterior  wall.  4.  Prolapse  of  the  lower  half  or 
two  thirds  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  outside  the  vulva ;  the  vaginal 
prolapse  often  contains  a  protrusion  of  the  anterior  rectal  wall  (rectocele). 
The  above-mentioned  forms  of  vaginal  prolapse  have  numerous  com- 
binations with  one  another.  5.  Prolapse  of  the  uterus  with  or  without 
coexisting  prolapse  of  tlie  vagina.  The  uterus  usually  undergoes  patho- 
logical changes,  particularly  hypertrophy  and  elongation  of  the  cervix. 
The  different  forms  of  prolapse  are  usually  found  in  combination  with 
one  another.  Prolapse  of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  with  cystocele  and 
prolapse  of  the  uterus  with  elongation  of  the  cervix  are  the  most 
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common  varieties.  Prolapses  are  sometimes  so  marked  that  the  uterus, 
together  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  vaginal  walls,  lie  completely 
outside  the  vulva. 

Treatment  of  Prolapse  of  the  Yagina  and  TTtera& — For  a  suitable 
prophylactic  treatment,  including  the  use  of  pessaries,  etc.,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  text-books  on  gynsecology  ;  the  radical  operative  treatment 
will  alone  be  described  here.  Operative  treatment  is  preferable  to 
all  other  forms,  such  as  the  use  of  supporting  apparatus,  and  should  be 
employed  in  case  a  too-advanced  age  or  any  disease  of  the  patient 
renders  a  cure  doubtful. 

Literature  contains  a  large  number  of  different  operations  for  pro- 
lapse. Prolapses  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  vaginal  wall  are  treated 
by  anterior  and  posterior  colporrhaphy,  and  prolapse  of  the  uterus  by 
suitable  operations,  particularly  amputation  of  the  cervix.  In  prolapse 
both  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  with  hypertrophy  of  the  cervix,  amputa- 
tion of  the  cervix  should  first  be  performed,  and  then  anterior  and 
posterior  colporrhaphy.  All  these  operations  may  be  performed  at  one 
sitting.  Anaesthesia  should  always  be  used,  as  cocaine  is  unsatisfactory. 
The  preparation  of  the  patient  is  the  same  as  for  perinseorrhaphy  (see 
page  449). 

Operation  in  two  stages  as  employed  by  Fehling  is  preferable. 
After  amputation  or  cuneiform  excision  of  the  cervix  he  performed  a 
double  anterior  colporrhaphy  by  dissecting  up  two  oval  vaginal  flaps 
whose  axes  converge  somewhat  toward  the  cervix  and  inserting  buried 
and  superficial  sutures.  The  latter  are  removed  on  the  tenth  to  the 
twelfth  day.  Finally  colpo-perinaeorrhaphy  is  performed.  Severe  cases 
of  prolapse  of  the  uterus  are  sometimes  treated  by  ventral  fixation  (see 
page  469)  or  by  vaginal  hysterectomy.  Freund  opened  Douglas's  spac^ 
from  the  posterior  fornix,  sutured  the  uterus  on  the  right  and  left  side, 
and  packed  the  vagina  with  thymol  gauze.  Vaginal  hysterectomy  is 
indicated  in  large  prolapses  with  adhesions  of  the  uterus,  or  when  the 
latter  has  lost  all  support  and  lies  almost  completely  outside  the  vagina, 
or,  finally,  in  tumours  of  the  prolapsed  uterus,  particularly  carcinoma. 
Of  the  different  operations  for  prolapse  we  shall  first  describe  anterior 
and  posterior  colporrhaphy.  Amputation  of  the  cervix  and  vaginal 
hysterectomy  are  described  in  §  257. 

Anterior  and  Posterior  Colporrhaphy. — Specula  are  inserted  and  the 
uterus  is  drawn  down  with  volsellum  forceps,  or,  in  case  the  cervix  has 
just  been  amputated,  with  sutures  that  are  left  long  for  the  purpose. 
The  anterior  vaginal  wall  is  then  made  tense  on  each  side  and  above 
with  tenacula  and  denuded  in  the  way  shown  in  Fig.  601.  The  defect 
is  diminished  in  size  by  means  of  a  continuous  buried  catgut  suture. 
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and  then  closed  bj  a  eecond  continuoas  catgot  entare ;  the  latter  may 
be  strengthened  by  a  few  iaternipted  eutnres  of  silk. 

Posterior  colporrhaphj  is  performed  by  denading  the  posterior 
vaginal  wall  ba  shown  ia  Fig.  602  or  Fig.  599  (page  450),  and  inserting, 
as  in  anterior  colporrliaphy,  two  rows  of  continaous  catgnt  satures. 
The  perineal  wound  is  closed  by  interrupted  sutures  of  silk  or  silver 
wire  (Fig.  602,  b).  Of  late,  Tait's  perinseorrhaphy  ia  frequently  em- 
ployed as  a  final  operation  in  all  degrees  of  prolapse  of  the  vagina. 


lower  put  of  the  perinmiai. 

In  inoperable  prolapses  of  the  entire  uterus,  hysterectomy  is  indi- 
cated, particularly  if  the  uterus  ia  diseased. 

For  a  description  of  ventral  and  vaginal  fixation  of  the  prolapsed 
uterus  see  page  4C9. 

OperatioiM  for  Urinary  and  Fsoal  FlitnbB  of  tha  Vagina.— Urinary 
fistulee  result  usually  from  traumatism,  particularly  during  delivery  or 
from  operations,  less  frequently  from  diseases  of  the  vagina,  atenis, 
bladder,  and  urethra.  The  following  varieties  are  distinguished: 
Urethro- vaginal  fistulse,  vesico-vaginal  fistulfe,  uretero-va^nal  fietnln, 
vesico-uterine  or  vesico-eervical  fistulse,  with  their  different  transition 
forms,  and  finally,  as  the  rarest  form,  uretero-uterine  fistulEB.  The 
most  frequent  forms  are  the  vesico-vaginal  and  veeico-utero-vaginal 
fistulee.  Smalt  fietulee  frequently  heal  spontaneously  or  after  cauteri- 
zation ;  if  this  ifl  not  the  case,  operative  measures  are  to  be  adopted. 
"We  shall  be  able  to  ^ve  here  only  a  very  brief  description  of  the  op- 
erations for  fistula ;  more  detailed  accounts  will  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Simon,  Winckel,  and  Hegar. 

Prcliniiiiary  treatment  of  the  patient  is  not  necessary  in  mild  cases. 
Frequently,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  fistula  or  field 
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of  operation  more  accessible  and  movable  by  meaoB  of  hot  vaginal 
douches  and  by  gradual  dilatation  of  tlie  cicatricial  walls  of  the 
vagina  with  splierical  or  cylindrical  hard-rubber  dilators  (Fig.  603)  or 
by  divimon  of  dense  cicatricial  bands.  Hofmeier  recommends  packing 
the  vagma  with  iodoform  gauze  for 
s  considerable  time.  Such  prepara- 
tory measures  may  require  several 
weeks,  bat  without  them  a  si 
ful  operation  is  often  impossible. 


Forcible  dilatation  of  the  vagina  by 
rupture  and  division  of  the  cica- 
tricial bands  takes  a  shorter  time, 
but  it  seems  to  me  questionable 
whether  this  is  as  good  a  procedure. 
The  sooner  after  its  development  a 
nrinary  fistula  is  operated  upon  the 
better.  Hegar,  for  example,  per- 
forms  the  operation   from   six   to 

eight  weeks  after  confinement.     In  other  respects  the  preparation  of 
the  patient  is  similar  to  that  for  perinseorrhaphy  (see  page  419). 

The  operation  for  urinary  fistula 
consists  of  three  steps :  1.  Exposure  of 
the  fistnla.  2.  Denudation.  3.  Suture 
of  the  same.  The  operation  is  done 
nnder  ether  or  with  cocMoe,  and  the 
patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy,  Sims, 
or  genu-pectoral  position.     The  field  of 

I         J  |g  operation  is  exposed  by  means  of  vagi- 

JL  JL  nal  specula,  and  the  uteme  is  drawn 

H  fl  down   either  by  means  of  a   loop  of 

I  |l  thread    passed    through    the 

I  II  'CT^  rf.^^       cervix,  by  a  tenaculum,  or  by 

H  II  ^^!%^^W     ^'^'Bellum  force|».    The  tissue 

H  II  ^^BL^3    ^^'^^  ^^^  fi«taU  should  also  be 

H  HI  V^     11^     made  tense  by  means  of  tenac- 

^^^         ula,  and  its  edges  inverted  to- 

Fio.  (104.— Knife  and  ncissora  for  the  denudBtian  of     _n_j    il,„  „„_!„„    \iv  menns  nt 

Tcioo-vifiiDoiflsiuisi  (Bowman).  ^*™  tue  vagma  Dy  means  01 

a  catheter  in  the  bladder. 

The  edges  of  the  fistula  should  then  be  carefully  freshened  on  all 

sides  with  a  scalpel  or  some  special  instrument  (Fig.  004)  which  is 

made  to  cut  in  an  oblique  direction.     The  scissors  shown  in  Fig.  604 

are  intended  mainly  for  smoothing  the  freshened  edges  of  the  fistula. 
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All  cicatricial  tissue  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fistula  should  be  removed,  in 
order  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  may  consist  of  normal  tissue. 

The  freshened  edges  of  the  fistula  are  now  approximated  by  inter- 
rupted sutures  inserted  with  a  curved  needle  and  a  needle  holder. 
The  sutures  should  be  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  cause  any 
tension.  The  best  suture  material  is  silver  wire,  but  other  surgeons 
prefer  silk,  silkworm  gut,  or  catgut.  All  the  sutures  should  be  in- 
serted before  any  are  tied.  If  there  is  much  tension,  and  particularly 
in  the  case  of  large  fistulse,  tension  sutures  should  be  inserted  at  some 
distance  from  the  edges  of  the  wound.  The  chief  thing  is  to  obtain 
exact  coaptation  of  the  edges. 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  packing  the  vagina  with  iodoform 
gauze,  rest  in  bed  until  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day,  if  necessary  in  the 
lateral  position,  and  in  light  diet.  The  sutures  are  usually  removed  on 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day,  but  sometimes  a  few  are  left  in  longer. 
A  catheter  is  used  to  draw  off  the  urine  only  when  absolutely  necessary. 

Vesico-uterine  fistulse  often  require  exposure  by  division  of  the 
cervix.  They  are  then  excised  by  a  funnel-shaped  incision  and  sutured 
in  a  longitudinal  direction.  In  case  the  fistula  is  situated  high  up  and 
hard  to  find,  it  may  be  cured  by  denudation  and  suture  of  the  external 
OS  or  the  lower  part  of  the  cervix  (hysterocleisis,  Jobert).  A  great 
disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  menstrual  blood  is  discharged 
through  the  fistula  into  the  bladder. 

Vesico-utero-vaginal  fistulsB  at  the  place  of  reflection  of  the  cervix 
on  to  the  vaginal  fornix  are  closed  by  freshening  and  suturing  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  cervix  and  the  opposed  vaginal  mucous  membrane 
in  a  transverse  direction.  In  large  defects  of  the  anterior  lip  of  the 
cervix  the  anterior  and  posterior  lips  should  be  freshened  and  united 
longitudinally  to  the  previously  denuded  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vagina  (Hegar),  or  the  posterior  lip  may  be  sutured  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  fistula,  so  that  the  cervix  communicates  with  the  bladder. 

All  vesico-vaginal  fistulse  which  can  not  be  healed  by  operating 
within  the  vagina  should  be  closed  within  the  bladder  after  performing 
suprapubic  cystotomy.  The  patient  is  given  the  Trendelenburg  posi- 
tion. Fistulae  or  large  defects  may  also  be  closed  by  means  of  a 
pedunculated  flap  taken  from  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  (Trendelen- 
burg). After  the  flap  has  healed  into  the  defect,  which  requires  a  few 
weeks,  its  pedicle  is  di\dded  and  the  fistula  or  defect  closed  on  all 
sides.  The  urine  is  temporarily  evacuated  by  suprapubic  drainage. 
In  suitable  eases  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula  the  bladder  may  be  detached 
from  the  vagina  as  completely  as  possible  and  each  sutured  separately 
(Herczel). 
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In  case  of  large  defects  of  the  urethra  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
form  a  new  urethra  by  cutting  a  flap  from  the  neighbouring  mucous 
membrane  or  from  the  external  genitals  (Fritsch).  Small  defects  may 
be  closed  by  denudation  and  suture  of  the  upper  and  lower  portion  of 
the  urethra.  In  case  of  complete  extirpation  of  the  urethra  an  arti- 
ficial urethra  may  be  made  above  the  symphysis.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
close  a  fistula  or  restore  a  gap  in  the  urethra,  one  may  as  a  last  resort 
close  the  vagina  below  the  fistula  (colpocleisis,  Simon).  In  doing  this, 
tlie  vagina  is  first  freshened  just  below  the  $stula  by  removing  a  circu- 
lar piece  of  tissue  about  a  centimetre  and  a  half  in  width,  and  the 
wound  united  transversely,  so  that  the  vagina  is  completely  obliterated 
at  this  point.  The  patient's  condition  is  improved  by  this  operation 
only  when  the  urine  can  be  held  by  the  sphincter.  Vesical  calculi 
have  in  some  cases  developed  after  colpocleisis,  and  in  others  the  open- 
ing had  to  be  restored  at  the  request  of  the  woman  and  her  husband  for 
the  sake  of  permitting  coitus.  If  the  sphincteric  action  of  the  bladder 
is  wanting  in  the  case  of  defects  of  the  urethra.  Hose  has  proposed 
closing  the  vagina  and  urethra  and  allowing  the  urine  and  menstrual 
blood  to  pass  through  a  recto-vesical  fistula  into  the  rectum;  the 
sphincter  ani  is  thus  made  to  assume  the  function  of  the  sphincter 
vesic«.  The  results  of  this  operation  have  been  in  part  satisfactory  and 
in  part  so  unsuccessful  that  the  vagina  and  urethra  had  to  be  re- 
opened in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  decomposed  faeces  in 
the  vagina.  In  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  faeces  into  the  vagina 
and  bladder,  Rydygier  cut  a  triangular  fiap  from  the  posterior  vaginal 
wall,  united  its  mucous  membrane  with  that  of  the  rectum,  and  pushed 
it  into  the  rectum  to  act  as  a  sort  of  valve.  The  communication  be- 
tween the  rectum  and  vagina  or  bladder  was  closed  down  to  a  sinaU 
fistula  for  the  escape  of  urine  into  the  rectum.  The  formation  of  an 
artificial  urethra  above  the  symphysis  would  probably  be  better  in  such 
a  case  (see  page  445). 

The  most  difficult  fistute  to  operate  upon  are  the  uretero-vaginal 
and  uretero-uterine,  in  which  a  direct  closure  is  impossible.  Simon 
proposed  connecting  the  ureter  with  the  bladder  indirectly  by  making 
an  artificial  vesico- vaginal  fistula  and  then  closing  the  vagina  below. 
Schede,  in  one  case  of  uretero-vaginal  fistula,  made  at  first  a  large 
vesico-vaginal  fistula,  into  which  he  subsequently  healed  the  ureter. 
Bandl  cured  two  cases  of  uretero-vaginal  fistula  by  the  following 
method :  He  made  an  artificial  vesico-vaginal  fistula  as  near  the  other 
fistula  as  possible,  and  through  this  he  introduced  a  ureteral  catheter 
which  passed  through  the  urethra  and  bladder  into  the  distal  open  end 
of  the  ureter.     Over  the  catheter  he  united  the  vaginal  mucous  mem- 
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brane,  which  was  first  freshened  in  the  form  of  two  longitudinal  oval 
wound  surfaces.  No  method  has  yet  been  found  of  healing  uretero- 
uterine  fistulse  by  direct  means.  When  possible,  the  fistula  should  be 
exposed  within  the  uterus  by  dilatation  of  the  latter,  the  cervix  re- 
moved, an  artificial  vesico- vaginal  fistula  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  fistula,  a  catheter  introduced  into  both  fistulse,  and  the  vaginal 
mucous  membrane  sutured  over  it.  Hahn  cured  one  case  by  making 
a  vesico-vaginal  fistula  and  closing  the  vagina  below.  In  several  cases 
ureteral  fistulsB  have  been  cured  by  removal  of  the  kidney  on  that  side 
(Simon,  Crede,  Zweifel,  and  others),  or  grafting  the  proximal  end  of 
the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  large  intestine,  or  rectum. 

In  case  of  imperfect  closure  of  the  bladder  following  fistula  opera- 
tions cold  vaginal  douches  are  given,  a  Schatz  pessary  inserted,  or  an 
elliptical  strip  of  vaginal  mucous  membrane  excised  and  the  wound 
sutured  (Winckel).  Pawlik  gave  the  urethra  a  sharp  bend  about  the 
symphysis  and  stretched  it  transversely  by  means  of  a  plastic  operation 
in  order  to  overcome  incontinence.  Torsion  of  the  urethra  as  prac- 
tised by  Pousson  and  Gersuny  is  very  useful  (page  444).  In  suitable 
cases  the  urethra  may  be  closed  and  a  permanent  fistula  made  above 
the  symphysis.  If  the  incontinence  is  the  result  of  defective  dilata- 
bility  of  the  bladder,  this  may  be  overcome  by  means  of  irrigation,  the 
amount  of  fluid  used  being  gradually  increased. 

FsBoal  FirtulsB  of  the  Vagina  (Recto-vaginal  and  Entero-vaginal)  are  not 

common,  and  result  partly  from  traumatisms  and  partly  from  inflammatory 
processes. 

The  en tero- vaginal  fistulae  involving  the  small  intestine  are  either  narrow 
openings  or  there  is  an  artificial  vaginal  anus  through  which  the  entire 
intestinal  contents  are  discharged  into  the  vagina.  It  is  not  rare  for  such 
fistulae  to  heal  of  themselves.  In  the  milder  cases  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  cure  the  fistula  by  denudation  and  suture.  If  there  is  an  artificial 
vaginal  anus  with  a  spur,  the  latter  should  be  removed  by  Dupuytren's  or 
Collin's  enterotome  (see  Fig.  458,  i)age  132),  and  the  fistula  closed  by  a  plastic 
operation.  Casaniayor  proposed  establishing  a  communication  between  the 
end  of  the  small  intestine  and  the  rectum,  and  then  closing  the  vagina  below 
this  fistula.  In  some  cases  an  intestinal  fistula  can  only  be  cured  by  lapa- 
rotomy (resection  and  suture  of  the  intestine). 

In  the  case  of  large  recto- vaginal  fistulae  situated  low  down  the  peri- 
nasum  may  be  divided  below  the  fistula,  and  then  the  complete  laceration  of 
the  perinaeum  thus  made  can  be  closed  in  the  usual  way.  In  mild  cases  the 
fistula  should  be  deimded,  if  |K)ssible,  tlirough  the  vagina  and  closed  by 
suture,  or  througli  the  rectum,  after  dividing:  the  sphincter  posteriorly 
(Simon,  Emmet).  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  split  the  vagina  for  a  distance 
of  one  centimetre  above  and  below  the  fistula,  separate  the  vagina  from  the 
rectum,  and  then  close  tlie  fistula  by  invaginating  its  borders  toward  the  in- 
terior of  the  rectum  and  inserting  rows  of  sutures.    In  the  worst  cases,  par- 
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ticularly  when  the  fistula  is  situated  high  up,  it  may  he  necessary  to  extir- 
pate the  rectum  by  the  method  of  Kraske  or  Bardenheuer. 

Vaginal  fistulse  sometimes  result  from  persistence  of  Gartner^s  canal,  and 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vesico-vaginal  septum ;  they  discharge  a  clear 
albuminous  fluid.  The  fistulous  tract  is  retroperitoneal,  and  jMUses  along 
the  uterus  to  the  region  of  the  kidney.  Milton,  Lawson  Tait,  and  others  have 
described  such  cases.  Milton  successfully  united  the  vaginal  end  of  the 
canal  with  the  bladder.  Lawson  Tait  did  not  succeed  in  curing  his  case  by 
extirpation  of  the  broad  ligament. 

Tumours  of  the  Vagina. — Tumoars  of  the  vagina  are  not  common ; 
they  include  fibrous  polypi,  papillomata,  cysts,  fibromata,  sarcomata, 
and  earcinomata.  Primary  sarcomata  are  sometimes  congenital,  and 
are  particularly  common  in  children.  Out  of  twenty-five  cases  of 
primary  sarcoma  collected  by  Gatti,  seventeen  occurred  in  children 
and  seven  in  adults,  while  in  one  case  it  was  congenital. 

Pedunculated  tumours  are  removed  with  scissors  after  tying  off  their 
pedicle.  In  case  they  have  a  broad  insertion,  some  of  the  surroimding 
normal  tissue  must  be  excised  at  the  same  time.  The  prognosis  of  the 
rare  primary  sarcomata  is  unfavourable,  and  the  patient  usually  suc- 
cumbs to  recurrences  or  metastases ;  a  permanent  cure  is  very  rare. 

Vaginal  cysts  have  a  varied  origin ;  they  develop  most  frequently 
from  the  mucous  glands,  or  they  have  some  connection  with  the  Wolf- 
fian or  Miillerian  ducts.  The  cysts  may  be  enucleated  in  toto  after 
dividing  the .  overlying  mucous  membrane,  and  the  wound  either 
sutured  or  packed  with  gauze.  It  is  simpler,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  large  cysts,  to  cut  away  the  cyst  at  its  base,  so  that  its  posterior  wall 
remains  behind.  The  latter  is  sutured  all  around  to  the  edges  of  the 
vaginal  mucous  membrane;  this  stops  the  hsemorrhage,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  cyst  finally  come  to  resemble  the  mucous  membrane  more 
and  more.  Interstitial  fibromata  and  fibro-myomata  of  the  vagina  are 
removed  by  enucleation. 

Carcinomata  of  the  vagina  should  be  removed,  as  long  as  they  are 
movable  on  the  deeper  parts,  by  cutting  around  them  superficially 
through  healthy  tissue.  The  wound  is  sutured  or  allowed  to  heal  by 
granulation.  If  the  carcinoma  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cervix  it  will 
be  necessary  to  remove  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  latter.  Deeply 
seated,  immovable  carcinomata  of  the  vagina  which  have  involved  the 
bladder  and  rectum  are  usually  no  longer  suitable  for  operation,  be- 
cause, as  a  rule,  the  lymph  glands  and  pelvic  connective  tissue  are 
already  diseased,  making  operative  measures  hopeless. 

For  a  description  of  Diihrssen's  vaginal  coeliotomy  see  page  47. 

§  257.  Operations  on  the  Tlterua. — Among  operative  procedures  on 
the  uterus  we  shall  take   up  mainly  those  that  are   performed  for 
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tumours  of  the  uterus,  particularly  mjomotomy,  supravaginal  ampu- 
tation of  the  uterus,  amputation  or  excision  of  the  cervix,  and  vaginal, 
perineal,  and  abdominal  hysterectomy.  The  other  diseases  of  and 
operations  on  the  uterus  belong  to  the  domain  of  gynaecology.  The 
above  enumerated  operations  for  tumours  of  the  uterus  can  only  be 
treated  here  very  briefly,  and  for  a  more  detailed  description  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  text-books  on  gynsecology. 

Tomonrs  of  the  TTterus. — Among  tumours  of  the  uterus  we  shall 
first  take  up  myomata  and  fibromata.  Myomata  are  made  up,  as  a 
rule,  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  with  a  very  variable  supply  of 
connective  tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  lymphatics;  in  most  cases  we 
have  to  do  with  mixed  tumours,  particularly  fibro-myomata.  Myo- 
mata are  either  confined  to  a  certain  part  of  the  uterus  or  are  more 
diffuse,  having  developed  from  numerous  small  centres,  and  may  form 
enormous  tumours.  The  majority  of  myomata  are  interstitial — i.  e., 
they  develop  within  the  uterine  wall  and  grow  from  here  toward  the 
inner  or  outer  surface  of  the  uterus,  where  they  form  submucous  or  sub- 
serous tumours  which  are  either  pedunculated  or  sessile.  Fibromata  of 
the  cervix  are  much  rarer  than  those  of  the  uterus  itself.  It  is  of  great 
practical  importance  that  fibroid  tumors  frequently  diminish  gradually 
in  size  after  the  menopause,  just  like  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  they 
may  disappear  altogether.  Calcification  and  fatty  degeneration  are  not 
infrequent.  In  other  cases  they  undergo  myxomatous  or  cystic  degen- 
eration (myxo-fibroma,  myxo-myoma,  cysto-fibroma,  cysto-myoma). 
Dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  may  give  rise  to  telan- 
giectatic, cavernous,  and  lymphangiectatic  myomata  and  fibromata. 
The  cystic  myomata  and  fibromata  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  main  as 
cavernous  lymphangeiomata.  Fibro-myomata  sometimes  suppurate 
and  become  gangrenous,  or  they  may  change  into  sarcomata  or  car- 
cinomata.  The  most  frequent  outcome  of  fibroid  tumours  is,  how- 
ever, cessation  of  growth  and  shrinkage,  or  they  break  through  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterine  cavity  and  become  pedunculated 
polyps.  These  submucous  tumours  or  polyps  may  be  discharged 
through  the  vagina. 

The  symptoms  of  fibroid  tumours  depend  largely  upon  their  loca- 
tion and  further  development.  Tumours  that  remain  interstitial  may 
be  present  for  a  long  time  without  causing  any  symptoms.  Later  on 
haemorrages  are  likely  to  occur  which  may  become  serious,  and,  more- 
over, symptoms  due  to  the  growth  of  the  tumour,  with  pressure  on 
the  neighbouring  organs.  Submucous  tumours  and  polyps  that  lie  in 
the  uterine  cavity  frequently  give  rise  to  pain  similar  to  labour  pain. 
As  the  tumour  increases  in  size  it  can  usually  be  easily  recognized,  par- 
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ticularly  on  bimanaal  examination.  In  not  a  few  cases,  however, 
fibroids  of  the  uterus  have  been  mistaken  for  pregnancy. 

Treatment  of  Myomata  and  Fibromata  of  the  Tlterua. — In  the  first 
place,  attempts  have  been  made  to  check  the  growth  of  the  tumour  and 
diminish  its  size.  For  this  purpose  the  use  of  mineral  waters  that  con- 
tain iodine  (Tolz,  Kreuznach,  Salzbrunn),  the  adminstration  of  iodide 
of  potassium  and  arsenic,  dieting,  and,  above  all,  injections  of  ergotin, 
have  been  recommended.  After  each  injection  the  patient  should  lie 
quietly  for  half  an  hour.  Haemorrhage  is  arrested  by  styptics,  the 
thermo-cautery,  and  sometimes  by  dividing  the  mucous  membrane 
over  the  submucous  myoma.  Double  castration  has  also  been  fre- 
quently performed,  and  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumour  attained 
in  this  way.  In  place  of  castration,  all  the  main  uterine  vessels,  or  only 
the  uterine  artery,  have  been  tied  either  intra-peritoneally  or  extra- 
peritoneally  (see  page  470).  Electrolysis  has  of  late  been  taken  up 
again,  and  gradual  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumour  brought  about. 

If  conservative  treatment  is  unsuccessful,  or  for  any  reason  con- 
tra-indicated or  dangerous,  operative  removal  of  the  tumour,  either 
through  the  vagina  or  by  laparotomy,  is  then  indicated.  The  pedun- 
culated polyps  are  best  adapted  to  extirpation  through  the  vagina,  as 
they  are  accessible  in  this  way,  and  can  be  removed  with  the  ^craseur, 
the  galvano-caustic  loop,  or  by  twisting,  tearing  oflE,  or  ligating  the 
pedicle.  Large  fibrous  tumours  are  best  removed  by  laparotomy  fol- 
lowed by  myomotomy. 

The  technique  of  myomotomy  varies  with  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  the  tumour,  and  is  simplest  in  the  case  of  pedunculated  sub- 
serous tumours.  After  exposing  the  tumour  by  an  abdominal  incision 
the  pedicle  is  transfixed,  tied  off  in  two  portions  with  aseptic  silk,  and 
the  tumour  cut  away  above  the  ligatures.  It  is  often  a  better  plan  to 
surround  the  pedicle  or  body  of  the  uterus  temporarily  with  a  piece 
of  rubber  tubing,  then  divide  the  pedicle  by  means  of  a  cuneiform 
incision,  and  finally  close  the  latter  by  deep  and  superficial  sutures. 
After  sponging  the  peritonseum  dry  and  replacing  and  disinfecting 
any  coils  of  intestine  that  have  protruded,  the  abdominal  wound  is 
closed  in  the  way  described  on  page  47. 

In  non-pedunculated  tumours  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  where  the 
uterus  has  itself  become  a  part  of  the  tumour,  supravaginal  amputa- 
tion of  the  uterus  is  preferable.  For  the  purpose  of  stopping  haemor- 
rhage the  cervix  is  tied  off  with  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  small  finger ;  the  broad  ligaments  are  either  included  in 
the  elastic  ligature,  or,  if  they  are  too  tense,  they  are  doubly  ligated  and 
divided  between  the  ligatures  (Fig.  605).     The  tumour  is  then  divided 
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in  tlie  median  line  from  above  downward  nearly  to  the  mbber  liga- 
tnre,  the  cavity  of  tbe  uterus  is,  if  exposed,  disinfected  with  a  strong 
bicliloride  solution,  and  each  half  of  tbe  tumour  is  cut  away  above  the 
ligature  after  previously  tying  off  the  tube  and  broad  ligament  on 
each  dde.  Eemoval  of  the  tu- 
mour above  the  ligature  is  ac- 
complished as  follows:  A  trans- 
verse incision  is  made  through 
the  peritonseum  about  three 
fingers  above  the  ligature,  and 


the  tumour  or  body  of  the  utems  is  then  cut  through  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge.  The  uterine  cavity  or  cervical  canal  are,  if  opened,  thuronghly 
disinfected  with  a  strong  solution  of  bichloride,  excised  as  completely 
as  possible,  and  closed  by  continuous  catgut  suture.  Finally,  tbe  edges 
of  the  stump  of  tlie  uterus  are  united  by  deep  sutures  of  silk  and  super- 
ficial sutures  of  catgut  after  the  peritonteum  has  been  previously  in- 
verted over  the  wound  surfaces  (Fig.  GOG).  The  elastic  ligature  is  now 
loosened,  and  any  hiemorrhage  is  arrested  by  additional  deep  or  super- 
ficial sutures,  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  application  of  ligatures  en  masse. 
The  further  treatment  of  tlie  stump  of  the  uterus  varies  with  different 
surgeons;  it  cither  remains  intraperitoneal  or  is  sutured  into  the 
abdominal  wound,  so  that  it  l>econies  e.\traj)eritoneal.  Some  snt^eons 
introduce  for  the  first  few  days  a  drainage-tube  through  Douglas's 
pouch  into  the  vagina,  and  the  latter  is  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze. 

In  intramural  fil)roiils  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  in  which  the  aterine 
cavity  has  nut  l)con  entered  by  the  tumour  but  is  separated  from  the 
latter  by  a  layer  of  normal  tissue  of  variable  thickness,  the  tumour  is 
shelled  out  of  the  wall  of  the  uterus  after  applying  an  elastic  ligatnre 
and  incising  tlie  serous  covering.  The  defect  is  then  closed  by  deep 
sutures  after  inverting  the  peritonieum  over  the  wound  surface. 
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Martin  performs  myomotomy  as  follows:  The  vagina  is  thoroughly 
douched  with  bichloride  twenty-four  hours  before  operation  and  packed 
with  bichloride  gauze.  After  opening  the  abdomen  he  ligates  and  cuts 
through  the  broad  and  round  ligaments  as  far  down  as  the  cervix.  A  trans- 
verse incision  is  made  into  the  fold  of  the  peritonaeum  on  tlie  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  uterus  until  the  posterior  fornix  is  opened.  The  forefinger  is 
passed  into  the  latter,  and  with  this  as  a  guide  the  cervix  is  cut  out  from  the 
flot^r  of  the  pelvis,  except  in  front,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  bladder.  The 
bladder  is  detached  by  blunt  dissection,  and  the  removal  of  the  uterus  com- 
pleted. All  catgut  ligatures  project  into  the  vagina.  The  peritonaeum  is 
united  by  continuous  catgut  sutures,  so  that  finally  nothing  but  these  sutures 
remains  within  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Chrobck  has  in  particular  recommended  in  suitable  cases  the  enucleation 
of  myomata  through  the  vagina.  After  dilating  the  cervix  with  tents  and 
dilators,  or  making  radiating  incisions  with  scissors  or  the  knife,  the  uterus 
is  drawn  down  with  volsellum  forceps,  the  overlying  tissue  divided  by  a 
transverse  or  longitudinal  incision,  and  then  the  tumour  removed  with  the 
finger,  the  ecraseur,  the  galvano-caustic  loop,  or,  better,  with  the  knife,  after 
applying  an  elastic  ligature.  The  uterus  is  finally  irrigated  with  a  solution 
of  salicylic  acid  or  thymol  and  packed. 

The  extirpation  of  fibroid  tumours  that  have  grown  between  the 
layers  of  the  broad  ligament  and  beneath  the  pelvic  peritonseum  may 
be  extremely  difiicult.  The  best  method  in  such  cases  is  to  first  tie 
the  ovarian  and  uterine  arteries,  incise  the  peritonieum  covering  the 
tumour,  and  then  shell  out  the  latter  with  the  fingers.  If  there  is  a 
pedicle,  this  should  be  tied  off  as  well  as  the  Fallopian  tube.  The  bed 
of  the  tumonr  is  then  drained  through  Douglas's  pouch  toward  the 
vagina,  or,  in  case  the  tumour  has  been  shelled  out  of  the  broad  liga- 
ment, the  entire  sac  is  sutured  into  the  lower  angle  of  the  abdominal 
wound  and  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  (Fritsch).  Tumours  of  the 
pelvic  connective  tissue  and  other  retro-uterine  new  growths,  abscesses, 
etc.,  may,  in  suitable  cases,  be  made  accessible  through  the  perinseum 
(see  Fig.  549,  page  330,  and  Fig.  586,  page  432). 

ICalignant  TumourB  of  the  Utems  include  sarcoma  and  carcinoma. 
The  adenoma  may  likewise  be  regarded  as  malignant,  since  it  is  prone 
to  change  into  a  carcinoma.  The  adenoma  takes  the  form  either  of  a 
diffuse  proliferation  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  of  a  polyp.  It  should 
be  removed  by  energetic  curettage  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
and  cauterization  of  the  same  with  some  fluid  caustic.  If  a  cure  is 
not  obtained  in  this  way,  vaginal  hysterectomy  is  indicated,  in  view  of 
tlie  possibility  of  its  becoming  a  carcinoma. 

Carcinoma  of  the  uterus  is  very  common  and  is  usually  localized 
in  the  cervix  or  the  body  of  the  uterus.  Carcinoma  of  the  cervix 
takes  the  form  either  of  a  superficial  hard  epithelioma  of  the  portio 
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vaginalis,  of  carcinoma  of  the  cervical  mucous  membrane,  or  of  carci- 
nomatous nodules  in  the  substance  of  the  cervix.  Carcinoma  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cervical  canal  is  usually  secondary  to  that  of 
the  portio  vaginalis  (Leopold).  The  clinical  course  of  a  carcinoma  of 
the  cervix  is  characterized  by  pain,  profuse  haemorrhages,  a  very  foul 
discharge,  and  progressive  ulceration  and  destruction  of  tissue.  In 
making  the  diagnosis  the  clinical  course  and  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  excised  portions  of  tissue  are  important. 

Every  carcinoma  of  the  cervix  should  be  removed  as  promptly  as 
possible  by  free  excision  through  healthy  tissue.  In  case  of  an  epi- 
thelioma that  is  confined  to  the  portio  vaginalis,  high  amputation  of 
the  cervix  is  usually  sufficient.  The  surest  treatment  is  removal  of  the 
entire  uterus.  In  carcinoma  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervical 
canal  and  in  carcinomatous  nodules  vrithin  the  cervix,  hysterectomy  is 
the  only  radical  method  of  treatment.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
majority  of  carcinomata  of  the  cervix  come  under  treatment  too  late, 
when  a  radical  cure  is  no  longer  possible.  In  such  cases  the  most  that 
can  be  done  is  to  lessen  the  pain,  hsemorrhage,  and  sloughing  by  some 
palliative  measures,  such  as  curettage  or  the  application  of  the  thermo- 
cautery. If,  however,  hysterectomy  is  performed  early  for  carcinoma 
of  the  cervixsthere  is  a  prospect  of  permanent  cure,  and  this  has  been 
attained  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 

Carcinoma  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  much  rarer  than  that  of  the 
cervix.  It  takes  the  form,  as  a  rule,  of  diffuse  infiltrations  and  large, 
deep  ulcerations,  with  rapid  destruction  of  tissue.  Tlie*  main  symp- 
toms are  hsemorrhages,  increased  discharge,  pain,  enlargement  of  the 
uterus,  and  progressive  loss  of  strength. 

The  only  operations  that  come  into  consideration  for  carcinoma  of 
the  body  of  the  uterus  are  supravaginal  amputation  of  the  uterus  and 
vaginal  or  abdominal  hysterectomy.  As  long  as  the  tumour  is  confined 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  uterine  cavity,  supravaginal  amputation  may 
be  performed,  but  it  is  better  in  every  case  to  remove  the  entire  uterus. 
The  permanent  cures  following  vaginal  hysterectomy  for  carcinoma 
are  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  of  late.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  cases  which  were  followed  for  five  years,  25*7  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  free  from  recurrence  (Olshausen).  Vaginal  hysterectomy 
for  cancer  of  the  uterus  should  be  performed  as  early  in  the  disease  as 
possible.  If  the  latter  operation  is  impossible  owing  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  utenis  or  a  small  vagina,  abdominal  hysterectomy  should 
then  be  perfonned.  In  doing  this  operation  the  cervix  may  first  be 
separated  from  its  connections  through  the  vagina,  just  as  in  perform- 
ing a  high  amputation  of  the  cervix ;  or  supravaginal  amputation  of 
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the  uterus  may  first  be  performed  and  the  cervix  then  removed  through 
the  vagma. 

In  all  cases  where  a  radical  operation  is  no  longer  possible  one 
should  diminish  the  pain,  sloughing,  etc.,  by  palliative  operations  and 
morphine.  Palliative  operations  consist  in  energetic  curettage  with  a 
sharp  spoon  and  in  the  application  of  the  thermo-cautery  and  caustics, 
the  latter  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  zinc  (2-to-3  aqua),  or  fuming  nitric 
acid  may  be  applied  after  the  eschar  made  by  the  cautery  has  been 
cast  off. 

Sarcoma  of  the  uterus  developing  either  in  the  mucous  membrane  or  in  the 
X>arenchyma  of  the  uterus  is  extremely  rare.  It  usually  attacks  women  from 
thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  particularly  those  that  have  never  borne  chil- 
dren (Terrillon).  Only  two  out  of  the  fourteen  cases  seen  by  Terrillon  had 
had  children.  The  growth  of  sarcomata  of  the  uterus  is  usually  very  rapid, 
although  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  may  remain  unaffected  for  a 
long  time.  Important  points  in  the  diagnosis  are  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
tumour  or  marked  increase  in  the  size  of  the  uterus  and  a  continuous  bloody 
discharge.  The  prognosis  is  unfavourable,  and  recurrences  are  the  rule  after 
extirpation.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  carcinoma.  For  small  tumours 
Taginal  hysterectomy  should  be  performed,  and  for  larger  ones  abdominal 
hysterectomy. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  either  secondary — 
e.  g.,  to  tuberculosis  of  the  tubes — or  a  primary  affection.  Small  inflamma- 
tory nodules  are  first  formed  which  change  into  ulcers.  In  the  more  ad- 
vanced cases  the  entire  uterine  cavity  may  be  converted  into  a  tubercular 
xdcer  covered  with  caseous  and  purulent  materiaL  For  the  diagnosis  the  de- 
tection of  tubercle  bacilli  is  conclusive.  The  treatment  consists  in  energetic 
local  measures  (curettage  and  cauterization  of  the  scraped  surfaces  with  liquor 
ferri  chloridi,  etc.). 

Amputation  of  the  Cervix. — Amputation  of  the  cervix  on  a  level 
with  the  vaginal  fomices  is  insufficient  even  for  the  most  superficial 
epitheliomata,  and  is  adapted  only  to  benign  tumours  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  portio  vaginalis.  The  best  methods  are  those  of  Hegar 
and  Schroeder  or  a  combination  of  both.  Hegar's  operation  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  uterus  having  been  drawn  down  so  as  to  make  the  cervix 
sufficiently  accessible,  the  lips  of  the  os  are  divided  on  each  side  as  far 
as  the  lateral  fomices,  a  good-sized  conical  piece  is  excised  from  the 
posterior  lip,  and  deep  interrupted  sutures  are  inserted.  The  anterior 
hp  is  then  treated  in  the  same  way.  In  Schroeder's  operation  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cervical  canal  is  likewise  excised.  He  splits 
the  cervix  in  the  same  way  on  each  side,  and,  upon  drawing  the  two 
lips  apart,  cuts  perpendicularly  into  the  cervix,  anteriorly  and  poste- 
riorly, just  above  the  diseased  mucosa.     External  incisions  are  then 

made  from  below  upward,  meeting  the  perpendicular  incisions,  thus 
84 
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making  a  wedge-shaped  wound  surface  on  eaeli  lip,  which  is  closed  by 
deep  sutures. 

High  or  supravaginal  amputation  of  the  cervix  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  steps :  1.  Temporary  ligation  of  the  broad  ligaments,  or 
rather  the  large  arteries  contained  within  them  (uterine  and  ovarian). 
2.  Amputation  of  the  cervix.  3.  Suture.  After  the  field  of  opera- 
tion has  been  thoroughly  disinfected  the  cervix  is  seized  and  drawn 
to  one  side  and  the  broad  ligaments  tied  off  temporarily  by  introduc- 
ing on  each  side  close  to  the  uterus  a  fairly  large  curved  needle  armed 
with  stout  silk.  Before  tying  the  ligatures  the  cervix  is  brought  back 
again  to  the  median  line.  The  cervix  is  split  up  on  each  side,  and  at 
&8t  the  posterior  lip  amputated  as  high  up  as  possible  after  dissecting 
up  the  posterior  fornix;  the  edge  of  the  posterior  fornix  is  then 
united  to  that  of  the  cervical  canal  by  deep  sutures.  The  anterior  Hp 
is  treated  in  the  same  way  after  dividing  the  anterior  reflection  of  the 
vaginal  mucous  membrane  and  separating  the  cervix  cautiously  from 
the  bladder.  The  temporary  ligatures  about  the  broad  ligaments  are 
finally  removed  and  the  vagina  irrigated  and  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze.  In  case  there  are  cicatricial  adhesions  the  operation  may  be 
very  diflScult,  and  not  infrequently  the  peritonaeum  is  woimded  and 
Douglas's  pouch  opened.  The  peritonaeum  should  then  be  sutured 
with  fine  catgut,  and,  if  necessary,  Douglas's  pouch  drained. 

Vaginal  Hysterectomy,  which  has  been  reintroduced  particularly  by 
Freund,  Czemy,  Fritsch,  and  Martin,  is  indicated  in  carcinoma  and 
sarcoma  of  the  uterus  as  described  above.  It  has  also  been  performed 
for  malignant  adenoma,  incurable  prolapse,  hsemorrhagic  endometritis 
at  the  time  of  the  menopause  in  place  of  castration,  for  diseased  adnexa, 
etc.  It  is  contra-indicated  in  the  case  of  a  malignant  tumour  that  has 
extended  beyond  the  utenis,  in  case  of  adhesions  with  the  vicinity,  and 
where  tlie  uterus  is  very  large. 

In  perfonning  the  operation  the  uterus  is  separated  from  its  attach- 
ments from  below  upward  both  with  the  scissors  or  knife  and  by  blunt 
dissection,  beginning  either  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  fornix.  The 
haemorrhage  is  arrested  by  double  ligation.  Finally  the  uterus  is 
turned  over  forward  or  backward  and  removed  after  clamping,  tying 
off  and  dividing  any  remaining  connections  on  each  side  (broad  liga- 
ments and  tubes).  Desguin  and  other  surgeons  do  not  open  Douglas's 
space  until  the  last,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  entrance 
of  infection  through  this  space — from  a  sloughing  carcinoma,  for  ex- 
ample. Dover,  after  opening  the  anterior  fornix,  divides  the  uterus 
by  a  sagittal  incision  into  a  right  and  left  half,  and  then  inverts  and 
removes  each  half  separately.     Of  the  different  methods  of  perform- 
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ing   vaginal   hjetorectomy,  I   bIibII   describe   the   one    employed    by 
Martin. 

The  patient  having  been  previously  prepared  by  shaving,  thorough 
disinfection  of  the  external  genitals  and  vagina,  and  evacoation  of  ^e 
intestines,  is  anaesthetized  and 
placed  in  the  lithotomy  position. 
The  vaginal  fornices  are  ex- 
posed by  means  of  specula  and  a 
vaginal  retractor,  and  the  cervix 
drawn  forward  and  downward 
with  volsellum  forceps.  The 
posterior  fornix  which  is  thus 
made  tense  is  incised  transverse- 
ly close  to  the  cervix,  detached 
from  the  latter,  and  Douglases 
pouch  opened  so  that  the  tip  of 
the  left  forefinger  can  be  intro- 
duced. The  peritonaeum  is  n 
sutured  to  tlie  edge  of  the  va- 
gina with  a  small  curved  needle 
and  catgut  (Fig.  tt07),  which  prevents  all  liEemorrhage.  If  the  wound 
surface  of  the  uterus  bleeds  considerably,  a  large  needle  with  catgut 
may  be  passed  through  it, 
and  the  ends  of  the  sutnre 
left  long  in  order  to  fix  the 
uterus.  A  moderately  large 
curved  needle  armed  with 
stout  silk  is  now  thrust 
through  the  lateral  reflection 
of  the  vagina  as  near  the 
uterus  as  possible,  and  after 
being  carried  through  the 
base  of  the  broad  ligament 
is  brought  out  again  near  its 
point  of  insertion  (Fig.  608). 
About  three  such  sutures 
should  be  inserted  on  each 
side  and  drawn  tight  so  as 
to  shut  o£E  the  afferent  ves- 
sels liefore  they  are  divided. 
The  cervix  is  now  sei)arated,  usually  without  hieinorrhnge,  from  its 
connection  with  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.     After  any  hemorrhage  has 
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been  arrested  the  utems  is  drawn  well  backward,  the  anterior  fornix 
incised,  and  the  bladder  stripped  olBE  bluntly  with  the  fingers.  Any 
firm  bands  of  tissue  are  divided  close  to  the  uterus  with  scissors  or  the 
knife.  The  anterior  edge  of  the  vagina  is  then  sutured  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  posterior  fornix.  The  posterior  lip  of  the  cervix  is  now 
drawn  well  forward  by  volsellum  forceps,  a  Simon  vaginal  retractor  is 
introduced  into  Dou^as's  space,  and  the  fundus  seized  with  volsellum 
forceps  and  brought  out  posteriorly.  If  the  connections  of  the  uterus 
with  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  have  been  divided  sufficiently  it  can  be 
drawn  down  in  this  inverted  position  as  far  as  the  vulvar  outlet.  The 
unsevered  attachments  of  the  broad  ligaments,  the  tubes,  and  the 
round  ligaments  are  now  tied  off  and  divided  close  to  the  uterus.  Any 
coils  of  intestine  that  tend  to  protrude  are  held  back  by  a  large  sponge. 
After  arrest  of  any  haemorrhage  by  suture  or  ligation  the  wound  is 
thoroughly  disinfected  with  1  to  5,000-10,000  bichloride  and  packed, 
as  well  as  the  vagina,  with  iodoform  gauze.  K  there  is  no  fever  the 
gauze  packing  is  not  changed  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  The 
patient  is  given  fluid  diet  at  first,  and  this  is  continued  until  all  nausea 
ceases.  In  order  to  diminish  peristalsis  it  is  a  good  plan  to  administer 
just  before  the  operation  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium. 

French  ^naecologists  in  particular,  instead  of  tying  off  the  adnexa  of  the 
uterus,  use  long  clamps  which  remain  in  place  for  from  two  to  four  days  and 
are  then  removed.  If  the  clamps  are  removed  too  soon,  profuse  secondary 
haemorrhage  may  ensue 

Abdominal  Hyitereotomy. — The  operation  for  removal  of  the  uterus 
through  an  abdominal  incision  consists  mainly  in  tying  off  and  dividing 
all  the  connections  of  the  uterus,  particularly  the  broad  ligaments, 
tubes,  etc.  The  intestines  must  be  previously  emptied.  After  open- 
ing the  peritoneal  cavity  the  coils  of  intestine  are  pushed  aside  and 
protected  with  warm  aseptic  compresses,  and  the  uterus  is  seized  and 
drawn  outward  with  forceps.  The  broad  ligaments  and  tubes  are  now 
doubly  ligated  and  divided  without  difficulty.  The  most  difficult  step 
is  the  complete  detachment  and  enucleation  of  the  cervix  without 
hsemorrhage  and  without  injury  to  adjacent  organs.  This  part  of  the 
operation  should  be  done  i)referably  through  the  vagina  before  per- 
forming laparotomy  (see  supravaginal  amputation  of  the  cervix,  page 
4(\o).  One  may  also  amputate  the  body  of  the  uterus  within  the 
abdomen  and  then  remove  the  stump  through  the  vagina.  After  com- 
pletion of  the  operation  the  ligiitures  lie  inside  the  vagina  and  the 
latter  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  good 
plan  to  shut  off  the  peritoneal  cavity  entirely  from  the  vagina.  Ab- 
dominal hysterectomy  for  carcinoma  of  the  uterus  has  been  replaced 
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in  part  by  vaginal  hysterectomy.     The  mortality  of  the  former  is  com- 
paratively high. 

Hochenegg  has  recommended  the  sacral  route  for  extirpation  of  the 
uterus,  which  is  similar  to  Kraske^s  operation  for  extirpation  of  the  rectum 
(page  172) ;  Zuckerkandl  removes  it  through  the  perinaeum  (see  pages  330  and 
433).  Schede  has  successfully  employed  the  sacral  method  of  hysterectomy 
in  thirty-five  cases  ;  the  field  of  operation  is  well  exposed,  and  cases  can  be 
operated  upon  in  this  way  which  are  no  longer  suitable  for  vaginal  hyster- 
ectomy. Sacral  hysterectomy  is  performed  as  follows  :  The  patient  is  placed 
in  the  dorsal  position  with  the  pelvis  well  elevated  and  the  thighs  sharply 
flexed  upon  the  abdomen.  A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  in  the  median 
line,  beginning  two  to  three  centimetres  from  the  border  of  the  anus  and  ex- 
tending to  the  lower  half  of  the  sacrum  ;  the  coccyx  is  excised,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, a  piece  of  the  last  sacral  vertebra.  The  greater  and  lesser  sacro  sciatic 
ligaments  are  now  severed  on  each  side,  and  one  works  inward  mainly  with 
the  finger  toward  that  side  of  the  rectum  where  the  parametrium  seems  to  be 
most  infiltrated.  The  rectum  is  retracted  to  one  side  with  blunt  hooks.  Tlie 
])osterior  vaginal  wall  is  now  made  to  bulge  outward  by  means  of  a  stick 
sponge,  and  the  vagina  is  incised  transversely  over  the  sponge.  The  vagina 
is  next  separated  from  the  carcinoma  and  the  uterus  drawn  out  into  the 
wound  and  detached  much  the  same  as  in  vaginal  hysterectomy.  Hochenegg 
performed  sacral  hysterectomy  twenty-four  times  with  two  deaths.  Accord- 
ing to  Frommel,  ZuckerkamlFs  perineal  method,  which  he  performed  by 
first  separating  the  bladder  through  the  vagina,  is  only  of  use  in  removing 
retro-uterine  tumours,  exudates,  and  suppurating  hsematoceles.  Sanger  has 
likewise  removed  tumouFs  of  the  pelvic  connective  tissue  through  the  peri- 
naeum. 

Schuchardt  has  recommended  and  performed  with  success  perineo-vaginal 
hysterectomy  mainly  for  complicated  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  uterus,  with 
fixation  of  the  latter  and  involvement  of  the  parametrium,  where  vaginal 
hysterectomy  would  be  very  difficult  The  cutaneous  incision  and  lateral 
longitudinal  division  of  the  vagina  are  made  on  the  side  where  the  broad 
ligament  is  diseased.  The  incision  begins  between  the  middle  and  posterior 
third  of  the  labium  majus,  en^^ircles  the  anus  by  a  slightly  convex  outward 
curve,  and  terminates  on  a  level  with  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  This  incision  is 
deepened,  particularly  at  its  anterior  portion,  in  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa,  until  the  vaginal  wall  is  exposed.  The  vagina  is  now  divided 
longitudinally  from  below  upward  as  far  as  the  cervix.  The  field  of  opera- 
tion is  now  easily  accessihle,  and  the  further  course  of  the  operation  is  the 
same  as  in  vaginal  hysterectomy.  The  operation  is  easy,  can  be  quickly 
done,  and  healing  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  sacral  method. 

Fization  of  tiie  Utems  for  Displacements.— In  case  of  an  adherent  retro- 
flexed  uterus  the  adhesions  may  be  divided  by  a  thermo-cautery  and  the  then 
movable  uterus  held  forward  by  suture  or  by  a  pessary,  etc.  The  most  im- 
portant indication  for  hysteropexy  is  retroflexion,  while  the  contra-indica- 
tions  are  broad,  dense  adhesions,  a  very  small  uterus,  and  very  short  rigid 
sacro-uterine  ligaments.  The  fear  of  future  pregnancy  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  contra-indioation,  as  women  operated  upon  in  this  way  have  fre- 
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quently  had  normal  deliveries.  The  difiPerent  methods  of  fixatioii  of  a 
displaced  uterus  are  as  follows,  some  being  intraperitoneal  and  others  extra- 
peritoneal :  1.  Tait^s  intraperitoneal  method.  He  opens  the  abdominal 
cavity,  inserts  two  or  three  metallic  or  silk  sutures  through  the  fundus  and 
abdominal  wall,  and  closes  the  abdominal  wound  ;  in  a  few  days  the  sutures 
are  removed.  2.  This  is  like  the  first  method,  except  that  in  addition  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  uterus  is  scarified  (Leopold).  3.  The  peritoneal  cavity  is 
opened  and  sutures  are  passed  through  the  free  edge  of  the  wound,  the 
peritonaBum,  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus.  After  the  sutures  have 
been  inserted  the  abdominal  wound  is  closed  (Terrier,  Czemy).  4.  01s- 
hausen^s  method,  in  which  the  horns  and  sides  of  the  uterus  are  sutured 
to  the  abdominal  wall.  5.  Fixation  of  the  uterus  to  the  periosteum  of 
the  symphysis  by  means  of  three  sutures  passed  through  the  middle  and 
sides  of  the  uterus  (Kiimmell).  6.  Fixation  of  the  tubo-ovarian  ligaments 
(Kelly).  7.  Fixation  of  the  broad  ligaments  (Winiwarter).  8.  An  incision 
is  made  above  the  symphysis  down  to  the  peritonaeum,  and  the  uterus,  which 
is  held  forward  by  means  of  a  uterine  sound,  is  attached  to  the  abdominal 
wall  by  means  of  sutures  passed  through  the  fundus  and  anterior  wall 
(Caneva,  Kaltenbach,  and  others).  9.  Vaginal  fixation  (Schicking-Thiem). 
In  case  of  prolapse  Freund  fixes  the  uterus  by  passing  three  or  four  circu- 
lar sutures  of  silver-wire  through  the  vaginal  walls  and  allowing  them  to 
heal  in.  The  first  suture  encircles  the  portio  vaginalis,  i>assing  in  and  out  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  When  this  suture  is  tied  the  portio  vaginalis  re- 
tracts well  upward.  Below  this  suture  two  or  three  more  silver-wire  sutures 
are  inserted  from  one  to  two  fingers^  breadths  apart.  This  operation,  which 
can  be  done  in  a  few  moments,  requires  no  after-treatment  10.  Alexander  s 
operation.  This  consists  in  finding  the  ends  of  the  round  ligaments  at  the 
external  inguinal  ring,  drawing  them  forward  two  to  four  centimetres,  cut- 
ting them  off,  and  suturing  the  stumps  to  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  most 
efiPectual  of  these  operations  is  ventral  fixation,  which  will  probably  never 
be  replaced  by  vaginal  fixation.  For  a  description  of  these  operations,  as 
well  as  of  massage  in  female  diseases,  I  shall  have  to  refer  the  reader  to  text- 
books on  gynagcology. 

Ligation  of  the  Uterine  Yeflseli.— Gubaroff  has  recommended  extra- 
peritoneal ligation  of  the  vessels  supplying  the  uterus  (the  uterine  and 
ovarian  arteries  and  the  artery  of  the  round  ligament,  with  preservation  of 
the  anastomoses  with  the  vaginal  branches  in  order  to  prevent  gangrene)  for 
severe  haemorrhages,  fibroids,  inoperable  carcinomata  of  the  uterus,  and, 
finally,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  removal  of  many  uterine  and  intra- 
ligamentous tumours.  He  operates  as  follows  :  The  cutaneous  incision  is  the 
same  as  that  for  tying  the  common  and  internal  iliac  arteries  (see  §  157, 
page  32).  After  dividing  the  three  layers  of  muscle  and  the  transversalis 
fascia  the  peritonaeum  is  detached  from  the  iliac  fossa  and  the  point  of  bifur- 
cation of  the  common  iliac  looked  for  on  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  mus- 
cle. If  the  internal  iliac  is  followed  into  the  true  pelvis,  one  can  see  the 
origin  of  the  uterine  artery  which  crosses  in  front  of  the  ureter.  The  ovarian 
artery  can  also  be  made  visible  in  the  same  way.  The  artery  of  the  round 
ligament  can  be  tied  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  either  alone  or  with 
the  round  ligament;  or  the  deep  epigastric,  from  which  the  former  arises, 
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can  be  tied.  Rydygier  has  recommended  the  extraperitoneal  ligatioa  of  all 
the  uUrine  vessels  from  within  the  abdominal  cavity  for  fibroids,  and  Qott- 
sclulk  and  Eiirtner  ligation  of  the  uterine  alone  from  the  vagina. 

§  258.  Tomonra  of  the  Broad  Ligamenta,  Tabes,  and  Ovarief ;  Orari- 
otomy  and  Cutntlon. — Amoitg  tumoors  of  the  broad  ligament  the  cjsts 
are  most  common,  some  of  which  develop  from  the  remaing  of  the 
Wolffian  body  and  others  from  the  ciliated  ducts  of  the  parovarium. 
Echinococcus  cysts  of  the  bn>ad  ligament  have  also  been  obeerved. 
The  cysts  contain  usually  a  clear,  slightly  albuminous  fluid,  and  only 
exceptionally  reach  a  large  size.  Among  solid  tumours,  myomata  and 
libro-myomata  are  most  common. 

Tumours  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  rare.  Small  fibromata  and 
fibro-myomata,  etortiug  in  the  muscular  coat,  have  been  observed  as 
well  as  sareoniata.  Primary  carcinomata  of  the  tubes  are  very  rare, 
and  it  is  much  more  common  for  a  carcinoma  of  the  ntcnis  to  attack 
the  tubes  secondarily.  The  small  pedunculated  or  sessile  cystic  forma- 
tions (pedunculated  hydatids  of  Morgagni)  have  no  surgical  importance. 

Tuberculosis  sometimes  attacks  the  tubes,  and  is  either  a  manifesta- 
tion of  tuberculosis  of  other  organs  or  appears  as  a  primary  lesion 
(Wenth).     Only  the  latter  variety  is  suitable  for  operative  treatment. 

Among  tumours  of  the  ovary  the  cysts  are  the  most  common,  of 
which  several  forms  are  distinguished.  The  cysts  due  to  dropsical 
degeneration  of  the  Graafian  follicles  are  nsnally  small — for  example, 
the  size  of  a  fist  and  but  rarely  as  large  as  a  man's  head — always  uni- 
locular, and  are  surrounded 
by  a  usually  tough  capsule. 
Much  more  frequent  than 
these  cystomata  are  the  large 
cystic  tumours  of  the  ovary, 
which  are  made  np  of  in- 
numerable cysts  of  different 
sizes.  The  contents  of  the 
small  cysts  are  usually  more 
or  lees  mucous  or  gelatinous  Fta.  eon.— OvurioD  eyat 

in    character,    that   o£    the 

larger  ones  is  thinner,  and  that  of  the  very  large  cysts  more  serous. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  cysts  is  lined  either  with  pavement  or  with 
cylindrical  or  ciliated  epithelium.  This  multilocular  cystoma  is  an  epi- 
thelial tumour  or  adenoma,  and  hence  the  name  adenocystoma  (Klebs, 
Waldeyer).  The  first  step  is  a  proliferation  of  the  glandular  epithelial 
cells  in  the  form  of  glandular  tubes,  which  then  develop  into  cysts. 
As  the  cysts  continue  to  grow  the  walls  of  adjacent  cysts  frequently 
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disappear,  and  in  this  way  cystic  spaces  of  constantly  larger  dimen- 
sions result.  If  the  cysts  contain  papillary  growths,  the  whole  tumour 
is  called  a  cysto-adenoma  papilliferum.  Ovarian  cysts  sometimes  form 
large  tumours  weighing  from  twenty  to  forty  kilogrammes  and  more. 
A  cure  may  be  brought  about  by  spontaneous  or  traumatic  rupture  of 
the  cyst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  the  intestine.  Haemorrhages  fre- 
quently take  place  into  the  sac.  Both  the  simple  adeno-cystomata  and 
the  papillary  cystomata  may  giVe  rise  to  metastases  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  sometimes  contain  carcinomatous  areas. 

Primary  carcinomata  of  the  ovary  which  are  solid  tumours  are 
much  rarer  than  the  above-described  cystomata  or  adenomata.  Other 
solid  tumours  are  fibromata,  fibro-sarcomata,  and  sarcomata,  which  ap- 
pear as  nodules  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  man's  hea^l. 
Fibromata  sometimes  contain  unstriped  muscle  fibres.  Papillary  fibro- 
mata and  papillary  carcinomata  have  been  observed  in  very  rare  cases 
on  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  Fibromata  and  sarcomata  are  sometimes 
found  in  combination  with  adenomata  and  cystomata  (adenofibroma, 
adenosarcoma,  cystofibronia,  cystosarcoma).  Marchand  described  an 
angeiosarcoma  and  Leopold  a  lymphangeioma  cystomatosum. 

Dermoid  cysts  of  the  ovary  are  fairly  common,  and  either  occur 
alone  or  in  combination  with  adenocystomata ;  they  contain  a  charac- 
teristic pultaceous  material  with  hair,  pieces  of  cartilage  and  bone, 
teeth,  and,  in  rarer  eases,  nerve  fibres  and  gray  nervous  matter.  Der- 
moid cysts  grow  very  slowly,  and  are  not  infrequently  complicated  by 
inflammation,  suppuration,  and  perforation  into  the  vagina,  rectum,  or 
bladder. 

The  diagnosis  of  ovarian  tumours  is  made  usually  by  bimanual  examina- 
tion of  the  patient — if  necessary,  under  an  ampsthetic.  By  palpating  in  this 
way  tlie  i)elvic  organs,  one  can  usually  determine  approximately  the  location 
of  the  tumour,  its  consistence,  size,  and  the  existence  of  a  pedicle.  As  regards 
dift'erential  diagnosis,  one  may  have  to  consider  the  possibility  of  tumours  of 
the  uterus,  the  broad  ligament  and  the  tubes,  parametric  and  perimetric  exu- 
dates, urachal  C3\sts,  hydronephrosis,  echinococcus  cysts  of  the  abdominal 
organs,  and,  in  case  of  smaller  tumours,  beginning  pregnancy. 

The  radical  treatment  of  ovarian  tumours — particularly  ovarian 
cysts — consists  in  extirpation  of  the  same  by  ovariotomy  as  soon  as  the 
tumour  is  recognised.  Evac'uation  of  cysts  l)y  puncture,  which  was  at 
one  time  frequently  resorted  to,  has  been  displaced  more  and  more  by 
ovariotomy  since  the  beginnhig  of  antiseptic  surgery.  After  puncture 
the  fluid  usually  collects  again  and  must  be  evacuated  anew.  In  the 
same  way  puncture  followeil  by  drainage  or  by  the  injection  of  tincture 
of   iodine   for  the  purpose  of   obliteratuig  the  siic  has  been  rightly 
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abandoned.     Puncture  is  performed  in  essentially  the  same  way  as 
described  on  page  4A, 

H  an  ovarian  tumour  is  complicated  by  pregnancy,  ovariotomy  is, 
in  my  opinion,  always  indicated,  and  should  be  performed  preferably 
before  the  fifth  month.  Ovariotomy  has  been  succeftsfuUy  performed 
even  after  the  commencement  of  labour. 

Ovariotomy, — The  operation  is  performed  with  the  strictest  observ- 
ance of  asepsis,  and  of  all  the  other  precautionary  measures  relating  to 
the  preparation  of  the  patient,  the  temperature  of  the  operating-room, 
the  protection  of  the  patient  from  cold,  etc.,  are  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  way  already  described  on  page  45  for  laparotomy. 

After  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  an  incision  in  the  linea 
alba  below  the  umbilicus  the  larger  tumours  usually  appear  at  once. 
The  first  step  is  then  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
and  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  tumour  is  adherent.  If  the  latter  is 
not  the  case  and  the  tumour  is  of  moderate  size  it  can  be  lifted  out  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity  in  IoUk  In  the  case  of  large  solid  tumours  it  is 
often  necessary  to  enlarge  the  incision  beyond  the  umbilicus,  or  add  a 
transverse  one.  Large  cysts  should  be  diminished  in  size  by  puncture 
either  with  a  knife  or  a  trocar  to  which  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  is 
attached  for  drawing  off  the  fluid  into  a  vessel  below.  In  case  the 
cyst  is  incised  with  a  knife  one  should  try  to  prevent  the  cyst  contents 
from  flowing  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  pressing  the  abdominal 
parietes  against  the  cyst  wall,  although  there  is  no  danger  in  case  the 
fluid  is  aseptic.  As  soon  as  enough  of  the  fluid  has  been  evacuated 
the  puncture  opening  is  closed  with  an  artery  clamp  and  the  tumour 
is  drawn  cautiously  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity  with  the  hand  or  a 
Muzeux  volsellum  forceps.  The  pedicle  is  tied  off  preferably  in  sev- 
eral sections  with  aseptic  silk  or  catgut  and  then  divided  above  the 
ligatures  upon  an  aseptic  gauze  compress  or  flat  sponge  placed  under- 
neath. The  stump  of  the  pedicle  should  not  be  divided  too  close  to 
the  ligatures,  as  they  may  l)ecome  loosened.  Any  visible  vessels  in 
the  stump  are  tied  separately  by  way  of  precaution.  If  one  is  assured 
that  the  pedicle  has  been  properly  cared  for  and  there  is  no  hsemor- 
rhage  from  it,  it  should  be  carefully  disinfected  with  l-to-1,000  bichlo- 
ride and  replaced  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  extraperitoneal 
method  of  treating  the  pedicle  by  means  of  a  clamp  and  fixation  in 
the  abdominal  wound  is  seldom  employed  at  present.  The  other 
ovary  should  always  be  examined,  and  if  diseased  should  likewise  be 
removed.  Any  fluid  that  has  escaped  into  Douglas's  pouch  is  removed 
with  a  s}>onge  or  gauze  pad  and  the  abdominal  wound  closed  in  the 
usual  way. 
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It  often  happens  that  the  operation  is  not  as  simple  as  has  just 
been  described,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  tumour  is  very  adherent  to 
the  adjacent  parts.  Adhesions  with  the  parietal  peritonaeum  are 
generally  easy  to  free.  Other  adhesions  which  contain  blood-vessels 
should  be  first  tied  and  then  divided.  Special  care  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  adhesions  with  the  intestine,  and  the  most  difficult  to  free  are 
those  in  the  pelvis.  Superficial  haemorrhage  or  oozing  should  be 
stopped  by  the  application  of  the  thermo-cautery  or  by  sutures.  In 
case  the  cyst  fluid  is  purulent  in  character  the  peritoneal  cavity  should 
be  drained  as  described  on  page  39. 

The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  every  laparotomy  (see 
page  47),  and  any  disturbance  in  the  normal  course  of  healing  is 
treated  in  the  usual  way.  In  case  septic  peritonitis  develops,  one 
should  try  to  save  the  patient  by  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity,  wash- 
ing it  out,  and  draining  it  (see  page  39). 

Patients  after  ovariotomy  occasionally  develop  symptoms  of  intestinal 
ohstruction  from  the  fact  that  the  intestine  becomes  adherent  to  the  ovarian 
pedicle  or  the  peritonaeum  and  is  then  constricted  or  flexed.  The  lumen  of 
the  gut  may  also  be  closed  by  fibrous  bands,  by  entrance  of  the  intestine  into 
a  hole  in  the  mesentery,  or  by  localized  suppuration.  The  intestine  may  also 
be  drawn  toward  or  into  the  abdominal  wound.  Kaltenbach  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  injury  to  the  endothelium  of  the  peritonaeum,  either  by  trau- 
matism or  the  action  of  irritating  antiseptics,  easily  ^ves  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  adhesions,  and  hence  occasionally  to  intestinal  obstruction.  Ck»nstric- 
tion  of  the  intestine  may  either  take  place  in  the  first  hours  or  days  after  the 
operation  or  after  weeks,  months,  or  years.  If  symptoms  of  obstruction  ap- 
pear, laparotomy  must  be  performed  as  promptly  as  possible. 

In  cases  where  an  ovary  or  tube  is  only  partially  diseased  one  may 
resect  the  ovary  or  tube  preserving  the  normal  portions. 

For  the  treatment  of  inflammations  of  the  ovaries  and  tubes,  par- 
ticularly pyosalpinx,  the  reader  is  referred  to  text-books  of  gynaecology. 

Castration. — By  castration  of  women  in  the  narrow  sense  we  mean 
the  removal  of  normal  ovaries  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  ovula- 
tion and  menstruation.  The  removal  of  diseased  ovaries  is  designated 
as  ovariotomy  or  oophorectomy.  Hegar  was  the  first  to  give  to  this 
operation  a  scientific  foundation  and  to  introduce  it  into  general  prac- 
tice, although  Battey  was  the  first  to  perform  it.  After  the  removal 
of  both  ovaries  menstruation  stops,  the  uterus  becomes  smaller,  and 
the  women  are  sterile  without  having  lost  the  sexual  function.  The 
views  of  different  men  are  divided  regarding  the  indications  for  the 
operation,  and  for  a  more  detailecl  account  of  the  subject  I  refer  to  the 
text-books  of  gynaecology.  The  following  brief  remarks  will  suffice 
here: 
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Castration  is  indicated  in  defects  or  absence  of  the  uteros,  in 
atresia  of  the  genital  canal,  in  diseases  of  the  nterus  (mjomata,  haemor- 
rhage, dysmenorrhcea,  etc.)  which  can  not  be  cured  in  any  other  way, 
and,  finally,  in  severe  nervous  and  mental  diseases  which  are  connected 
with  the  sexual  functions.  The  operation  has  frequently  been  mis- 
used, particularly  in  neuroses.  The  final  results  of  the  operation  are 
in  part  favourable,  but  in  some  cases  permanent  success  has  not  been 
achieved.  The  most  successful  cases  are  those  of  myoma  of  the  uterus 
with  haemorrhage.  The  tumour  diminishes  in  size,  and  the  haemor- 
rhage usually  stops  completely.  The  menopause  is  not  a  contra-indi- 
cation  to  the  operation. 

The  operation  is  performed  as  follows :  The  abdominal  cavity  is 
opened  in  the  median  line  by  a  rather  small  incision.  The  ovaries, 
having  been  found,  are  tied  off  by  means  of  two  or  three  ligatures, 
which  include  the  tube  and  broad  ligament,  and  removed.  In  cutting 
them  away  care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  any  ovarian  tissue  behind. 
Some  surgeons  perform  the  operation  through  the  posterior  vaginal 
fornix ;  this  method  is  only  possible  in  the  case  of  movable  and  not  too 
large  ovaries,  and  has  not  found  many  supporters. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

INJURIES    AND   DISEASES   OF   THE   PELVIS. 

Fractures. — Dislocations  of  the  symphysis  pabis  and  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. — In- 
juries of  the  soft  parts  of  the  pelvis. — Ligation  of  the  superior  and  inferior  gluteal 
arteries.* — Aneurisms  of  the  gluteal  arteries. — Acute  and  chronic  inflammations 
of  the  pelvic  bones  and  articulations. — Coccygodynia. — Inflammations  of  the  soft 
parts  lining  the  pelvis. — Psoas  abscesses. — Iliacal  abscesses. — Inflammations  of 
bursa?. — ^Tumours  of  the  pelvis. — Congenital  sacral  tumours  and  other  tumours 
and  fistula;  of  the  sacro-coccygeal  region. — Elevation  of  the  pelvis  in  laparotomies. 
— Operations  on  the  bladder,  in  the  pelvis,  etc.  (see  g  214). — Symphysiotomy. 

§  259.  Fractures  of  the  Pelvis. — Fractures  of  the  pelvis  are,  gener- 
ally speaking,  rare,  and  result  usually  from  the  action  of  great  violence, 
such  as  from  being  nm  over,  being  caught  between  the  buffers  of  two 
cars,  from  railroad  accidents,  from  being  buried  up,  a  fall  from  a  great 
height,  gunshot  injuries,  etc.  Fractures  of  the  pelvis  have,  in  rare 
cases,  resulted  from  muscular  action — for  example,  fracture  of  the 
horizontal  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  (Maydl).  The  latter  class  of  fractures 
includes  also  avulsion  of  the  anterior  superior  and  inferior  spines  of 
the  ilium  by  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  or  by  the  sartorius  and  tensor 
vagince  femoris  muscles.  The  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  may  be  torn 
off  in  the  same  way,  or  the  crest  of  the  ilium  by  the  action  of  the 
gluteal  muscles. 

As  regards  the  external  appearance  of  a  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  a 
distinction  is  to  be  made  between  single  and  multiple  fractures. 
Among  single  fractures  of  a  certain  circumscribed  part  of  the  pelvis 
fractures  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  should  be  mentioned.  In 
case  the  fragment  and  enveloping  periosteum  are  completely  separated, 
the  fonner  may  be  drawn  downward  by  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg. 

Other  single  fractures  are  those  of  the  ilium,  including  its  crest 
and  the  anterior  superior  and  inferior  spines.  The  anterior  superior 
spine  may  be  displaced  downward  by  the  sartorius  and  the  tensor 
vaginte  femoris  muscles.  In  fractures  of  the  crest  the  same  is  usually 
drawn  outward  by  the  gluteal,  and  upward  by  the  transversalis  and 
oblique  abdominal  muscles. 

*  The  inferior  gluteal  artery  is  the  German  designation  for  the  sciatic. — Traxs. 
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Single  frsctares  of  the  acetabulum — of  ito  border,  for  example — 
occur  most  comoionly  in  connection  with  dislocatioHB  of  the  hip.  By 
a  fall  upon  the  great  trochanter  the  acetabulum  may  be  shattered,  and 
the  head  of  the  femur  pass  through  the  lat- 
ter into  the  small  pelvis  (Fig.  610).  As  long 
as  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  of  the  acetabulum 
persist,  separations  of  the  epiphyses  are  pos- 
sible, but  have  been  but  rarely  observed. 

In  fractnres  of  the  acetabulum  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  make  a  rectal  examination,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  fragments 
project  into  the  pelvis.  The  symptoms  of 
fracture  of  the  acetabulum  alone  are,  generally 
speaking,  similar  to  those  of  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  (see  this).  In  extensive  shattering  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  acetabulum  similar  manifestations  are  present  as  in  dorsal 
dislocation  of  the  hip,  or  t)ie  fracture  is  combined  with  dislocation. 

Fractures  of  the  sacrum  alone,  particularly  transverse  fractures, 
result  usually  from  a  fall  on  the  posterior  inferior  surface  of  the  sac- 
ram.  Fractures  of  the  coccyx  alone,  due  to  a  fall,  kick,  or  blow, 
are  rarer. 

More  important  than  the  single  circumscribed  fractures  of  the  pel- 
vis are  the  multiple  ones,  of  which  tfae  following  main  varieties  are 
distinguished : 

1.  Fractures  of  the  rim  of  the  pelvis  (os  ilium  and  pubis — Malgugne). 
These  result  from  the  above-mentioned  forms  of  direct  violence,  and 
particularly  those  which  act  in  an  antero-posterior  direction,  and  tend 
to  diminish  the  sagittal  and  oblique  diameters.  Besides  fractures  of 
the  ilium  and  horizontal  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  sagittal  compression 
may  also  give  rise  to  fractures  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium 
and  diastasis  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  with  forward  dislocation 
of  the  sacrum  or  fractnre  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  latter,  in 
case  the  ligaments  are  strong  enough  to  resist  the  violence. 

2.  Doable  vertical  fracture  through  the  ilium,  os  pubis,  and  ischium, 
as  well  as  diastasis  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  may  result  from 
lateral  compression  of  the  pelvis.  A  vertical  fracture  of  the  pelvis, 
combined  with  other  fractures,  is  shown  in  Fig.  611.  Alreiza  has 
shown  by  experimental  and  clinical  observation  that  lateral  compres- 
sion, which  is  gradually  increased,  brings  about  the  following  results : 
(1)  Straightening  of  the  ilia  and  lengthening  of  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  pelvis ;  (2)  separation  of  the  symphysis  and  of  the 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis ;  (3)  fractnre  of  the  rim  of  the  pelvis,  usually 
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the  horizontal  rami  of  the  pubic  bones ;  (4)  fracture,  and  at  the  same 
time  displacement,  of  the  Bymphysis  and  aacro-iliac  synchoodroRis. 

3.  Diagonal  compreseioD  of  the  pelvis  vanaes  eBsentiallj  the  same 
injuries  as  tranBverae  compression — i.  e.,  diaetaBiB  of   the  eacro-iliac 
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synchondrosis,  or  double  vertical  fracture  with  or  without  splinterinfr 
of  the  ilinni,  and  more  rarel;  fracture  and  diastasis  of  the  B^mphysis. 

4.  A  fall  upon  the  buttocks  gives  rise  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
fractures  of  the  oa  pubis  and  os  ischium  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  obtu- 
rator foramen  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  less  commonly  to 
diastasis  of  the  sacrum  or  the  symphysis. 

In  consequence  of  the  severe,  usually  direct,  violence  inflicted,  seri- 
ous associated  injuries  of  the  soft  parts  are  generally  present — such  as 
contusions  and  lacerated  wounds  uf  tlie  external  soft  coverings,  pene- 
tration of  the  latter  by  sharp  fragments,  injuries  of  the  pelvic  organs 
(urethra,  bladder,  vagina,  intestine,  rectum),  injuries  of  vessela  and 
nerves  (iliac,  femoral,  obturator,  and  gluteal  arteries  and  veinB,  and 
contusion  and  laceration  of  the  aacral,  sciatic,  and  anterior  crural 
nerves).  There  are  frecjuently  associated  injuries  of  other  parts  of  the 
body,  including  ttie  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs,  the  spine,  the  skull, 
and  the  brain. 

The  symptoms  of  fractures  of  the  pelvis  vary,  of  course,  with  the 
location  and  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  Ijone.  In  the  description  (hat 
is  to  follow  we  have  in  mind  mainly  the  severe  multiple  fractures. 
Symptoms  of  shock  are  very  frcciuently  present.     In  consequence  of 
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the  pain,  the  patient  nsually  avoids  every  movement  of  the  pelvis  and 
the  lower  extremities.  The  soft  parts  and  skin  are  generally  infiltrated 
with  blood.  The  usual  symptoms  of  fracture  (deformity,  abnormal 
mobility,  and  crepitus)  are  more  or  less  distinct,  depending  upon  the 
variety  and  location  of  the  break  in  the  bone.  The  last  two  symp- 
toms of  fracture  are  most  readily  recognised  by  compressing  the  pelvis 
in  its  transverse,  sagittal,  or  diagonal  diameter  and  carefully  palpating 
its  separate  parts.  Compression  of  the  pelvis  is  to  be  done,  of  course, 
cautiously,  in  order  that  the  fragments  which  may  be  in  good  position 
are  not  displaced.  Eectal  examination  is  always  important.  In  women 
one  should  employ  bimanual  examination  through  the  vagina  and  rec- 
tum. Examination  should  be  made  in  every  case  for  any  accessory 
injuries,  particularly  of  the  bladder,  urethra,  intestine,  rectum,  vagina, 
and  the  large  vessels.  Betention  of  urine  is  often  present  without 
injury  to  the  urinary  organs — e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  shock  with 
paralysis  of  the  bladder.  The  course  and  prognosis  of  a  fracture  of 
the  pelvis  depend  largely  upon  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  pelvic 
organs  are  injured — viz.,  the  bladder,  urethra,  intestine,  and  blood- 
vessels. For  this  reason  the  prognosis  of  gunshot  fractures  is,  as  a 
rule,  the  most  unfavourable,  because  they  are  usually  combined  with 
severe  associated  injuries  of  the  pelvic  organs,  and  they  frequently 
terminate  fatally  in*  consequence  of  these  latter  injuries  from  perito- 
nitis, internal  hsemorrhage,  sepsis,  pyasmia,  etc.  For  a  description  of 
the  course  of  these  associated  injuries  of  the  pelvic  organs,  particularly 
the  bladder,  urethra,  intestine,  and  rectum,  and  their  consequences,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  corresponding  paragraphs.  Even  extensive 
fractures  of  the  pelvis  may  unite  in  from  two  to  three  months,  usually 
with  displacement,  but  without  marked  functional  disturbance. 

Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Pelvii. — In  simple  fractures  the  first 
step  is  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  displacement  as  completely  as  possible. 
The  patient  should  be  transported  cautiously  with  the  pelvis  immobil- 
ized. In  order  to  maintain  a  fractured  pelvis  in  good  position,  it  is 
often  sufficient  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  on  his  back,  with  the  hips 
and  knees  flexed  or  extended,  and  the  pelvis  immobilized  by  a  broad 
leather  belt  or  elastic  bandages.  It  is  also  a  very  good  plan  to  place 
the  patient  in  Bonnet's  wire  bed.  In  fractures  of  the  acetabulum  and 
in  vertical  fractures  of  the  pelvHis  an  extension  splint  may  be  applied 
to  advantage  besides  immobilizing  the  pelvis  by  a  broad  leather  belt 
or  elastic  bandages.  Compound  fractures  and  resulting  suppuration 
are  treated  in  accordance  with  general  rules.  Fresh  cases  are  treated 
by  thorough  disinfection  and  drainage,  in  order  to  prevent  future  sup- 
puration.    For  a  description  of  ligation  of  the  common,  internal,  and 
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external  iliac  arteries  and  veins,  see  §  157,  page  32 ;  ligation  of  the 
gluteal  arteries  is  de8cril>ed  in  §  261,  page  481.  For  the  treatment  of 
injuries  of  the  bladder,  urethra,  intestine,  rectum,  etc.,  see  the  corre- 
sponding paragraphs.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  prevent  bedsores 
by  scrupulous  cleanliness,  cushions  filled  with  air  or  water,  etc.  Frac- 
tures of  the  acetabulum  are  treated  by  extension  in  a  similar  way  to 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

Asymmetry,  or  unequal  development  of  both  halves  of  the  pelvis,  results 
from  fractures  of  the  pelvis,  dislocations  of  the  symphysis  or  sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis,  particularly  in  young  growing  children,  and  from  chronic 
diseases  of  the  pelvis  and  pelvic  organs.  Asymmetry  of  the  pelvis  may  also 
be  caused  purely  by  a  disturbance  in  development  without  traumatism  or 
disease  of  the  pelvis  and  pelvic  organs.  The  right  half  of  the  pelvis  in  these 
cases  usually  surpasses  the  left  in  its  measurements  (Hasse).  Such  indi- 
viduals have  often  either  had  rhachitis  or  are  suffering  from  a  late  form  of 
the  same,  and  scoliosis  of  the  spine  is  usually  present  Asymmetry  of  the 
pelvis  is  also  of  interest  to  the  obstetrician.  The  limping  gait  of  patients 
with  this  deformity,  caused  by  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  acetabula, 
is  remedied  by  wearing  a  high  shoe. 


§  260.  Dislocations  of  the  Symphysis  and  Sacro-iliao  SynohrondrodA. — 

Traumatic'  separation  of  the  symphysis  or  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis 
takes  the  form  either  of  a  simple  diastasis  with  more  or  less  marked 
gaping  of  these  articulations,  or  it  is  combined  with  actual  displace- 
ment of  the  bones,  with  or  without  fracture  of  the  same.  It  is  only 
when  the  bones  are  really  displaced  that  one  can  speak  of  a  dislocation 
of  these  amphi-arthroses. 

1.  Didocation  of  the  Symphysis  occurs  most  frequently  during  de- 
livery, when  the  pelvis  is  narrow,  or  from  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  sym- 
physis, from  violent  contraction  of  the  adductor  muscles  in  stumbling, 
etc.  The  injury  is  characterized  by  pain,  abnormal  mobility,  and  in- 
ability to  walk.  One  can  feel  through  the  skin  the  more  or  less 
marked  gap  in  place  of  the  symphysis.  The  urethra  or  bladder  are 
not  infrequently  injured.  In  cases  combined  with  fracture  of  the 
pubic  bones  the  two  fragments  may  be  displaced  longitudinally  or 
from  in  front  backward,  so  that  thev  lie  one  above  the  other  or  one  in 
front  of  the  other. 

2.  Dislocation  of  the  Sacro-iliao  Synchondrosis  is,  as  we  saw  above, 
usually  combined  with  fractures  of  the  pelvis,  particularly  of  the  pelvic 
brim  and  vertical  fractures.  It  results  usually  in  such  complicated 
cases  from  compression  of  the  pelvis  in  a  transverse,  sagittal,  or  diag- 
onal direction.  Dislocation  alone  is  usually  caused  by  direct  violence 
applied  against  the  sacnim,  which  forces  the  latter  forward.  Separa- 
tion of  the  synchondrosis  sometimes  takes  place  on  only  one  side,  which 
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is  recognised  by  inequality  in  the  position  of  tlie  crests  of  the  ossa  ilia 
or  the  anterior  superior  spines.  K  the  symphysis  is  dislocated  at  the 
same  time,  the  whole  half  of  the  pelvis  may  be  displaced  upward  and 
forward  or  backward  and  outward ;  the  leg  on  that  side  is  shortened 
and  rotated  outward.  Simultaneous  dislocation  of  all  three  articula- 
tions has  also  been  observed.  The  characteristic  symptoms  of  disloca- 
tion of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  are  pain,  abnormal  mobility  in 
the  articulation,  and  displacement  of  the  bones.  The  deformity  can 
easily  be  corrected  by  traction  on  the  leg,  but  reappears  as  soon  as 
the  traction  is  stopped.  There  are  usually  serious  associated  injuries 
caused  by  the  severe  violence  inflicted,  and  the  patient  succumbs  to 
these. 

3.  Dislocations  of  the  coccyx  may  be  either  anterior  or  posterior, 
and  the  symptoms  are  in  general  the  same  as  those  of  a  transverse 
fracture. 

The  treatment  of  dislocations  of  the  symphysis  consists  in  reduction 
of  the  fragments  and  fixation  of  the  pelvis  by  a  broad  pelvic  belt  or 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  the  patient  being  in  the  dorsal  position,  with 
the  hips  and  knees  flexed.  Dislocations  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondro- 
sis are  treated  essentially  in  the  same  way  as  fractures  of  the  pelvis. 
Extension  is  used  if  necessary  and  the  pelvis  immobilized  by  a  belt, 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  elastic  bandages.  In  suitable  cases  the 
bones  may  be  fastened  in  position  by  sutures  or  aseptic  nails.  Dislo- 
cations of  the  coccyx  require,  as  a  rule,  no  special  treatment. 

§  261.  Ixguries  of  the  Soft  Parts  of  the  Pelvii. — Injuries  of  the  pelvic 
organs  have  already  been  described  under  their  special  paragraphs. 
They  include  injuries  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  intestine,  rectum,  genito- 
urinary organs,  and  the  large  abdominal  blood-vessels  (aorta,  iliac  ar- 
teries and  veins).  We  have  only  to  take  up  here  injury  and  ligation 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  gluteal  arteries. 

Ixguries  of  the  Superior  and  Inferior  Gluteal  Arteries. — These  arteries 
arise  from  the  internal  iliac.  The  superior  gluteal  leaves  the  pelvis  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen  and  above  the  upper 
border  of  the  pyriformis  muscle,  while  the  inferior  gluteal  emerges 
below  the  pyriformis  muscle,  between  the  internal  pudic  artery  and  the 
sciatic  nerve  (see  j^age  228,  Fig.  507).  Injuries  of  the  gluteal  arteries 
from  gunshot  and  punctured  wounds  are  of  great  practical  importance 
and  have  in  general  a  bad  prognosis.  Whenever  wounded,  these  ar- 
teries should  always  be  tied,  as  compression  is  very  uncertain. 

Ligation  of  the  superior  gluteal  between  the  pyriformis  muscle  and 

the  upper  border  of  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen  is  performed  as 

follows :  The  patient  lies  upon  his  abdomen  with  the  pelvis  elevated  and 
85 
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the  Ic^  on  that  side  somewhat  abducted.  The  skin  incision  mns  from  the 
posterior  superior  iliac  spine  outward  and  downward  toward  the  centre 
of  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line  or 
to  the  neighbonrhood  of  tlie  great  tro- 
chanter (Fig.  612, 1).  After  dividing  the 
skin,  fat,  and  gluteal  fascia,  the  glnteeus 
maximus  is  separated  with  the  finger  in 
the  line  of  its  fibres  and  its  edges  retracted. 
One  now  feels  in  the  upper  angle  of  the 
wound  for  the  edge  of  the  greater  sacro- 
sciatic  notch,  and  divides  here  the  inter- 
muscular space  between  the  gluttens  mc- 
diuB  and  pjriformis,  whereupon  tlio  su- 
perior gluteal  artery  and   vein   become 

Flo.  619.— LiffMion  of  the  superior  (I     visible  and  Can  be  tied  close  to  the  sacro- 
and  i)  and  inrerior  (jf)  Blutesl  i-  •  ^      r  ruL  •  i    .     i 

torioi.  sciatic   foramen.      The  superior  gluteal 

nerve  emerges  from  the  pelvis  somewhat 
l>elow  the  artery  and  likewise  above  the  pyriformis  muscle.  Bouisson 
exposes  the  upper  edge  of  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen  by  a  trans- 
verse incision  near  the  posterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  (Fig.  612,  2). 
Ligation  of  the  inferior  gluteal  is  performed  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  pyriformis  muscle  where  it  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  in  company 
with  the  internal  pudic  artery,  the  veins  and  nerves  of  tlie  same  name, 
and  the  great  and  small  sciatic  nerves  (see  page  228,  Fig.  507).  At 
this  point  there  are  eight  vessels  and  nerves.  The  skin  incision  (Fig. 
fil2,  3)  begins  a  finger's  breadth  lielow  the  posterior  inferior  spine  of 
the  ilinm,  and  runs  obliquely  downward  between  the  greater  trocliantcr 
and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  After  dividing  tlie  soft  parts,  as  in 
ligation  of  the  superior  gluteal,  one  feels  for  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pyriformis  muscle  and  the  great  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments. 
The  artery  lies  upon  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  between  this  and 
the  lower  edge  of  the  pyriformis  muscle.  The  sciatic  nerve,  which 
can  be  distinctly  felt,  is  also  useful  as  a  guide. 

Anenritmi  of  the  Olnteal  Arteriet  are  moat  frequently  traumatic,  but  are 
sometimea  idiopathic.  Out  of  tliirtyflve  casea  collected  by  Fischer,  twenty- 
three  were  traumatic  and  twelve  idiopathic.  In  making  the  dia^osis  a  rectal 
examination  is  often  useful.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  hsmorrhafce 
from  these  arteries — i.  e..  li^tion.  When  possible  the  arterj  should  be  tied 
atM>ve  and  below  the  sac  and  the  latter  Rlit  open  (Antjllus).  In  case  of  ex- 
tensive clLiease  of  the  wall  of  the  artery  the  internal  or  common  iliac  ma;r  be 
tied.  Injection  of  Uiiunr  ferri  chloridi  combined  with  coni;)reBsion  of  the  mc 
has  resiittfd  in  a  cure  in  a  number  of  instances,  and  this  method  seems  to  be 
entirely  without  danger  and  a  very  good  one. 
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§  262.  Inflammations  of  the  Bones  and  Joints  of  the  Pelvis  are  either 
primary  or  secondary  to  diseases  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  or  metas- 
tatic in  the  course  of  pyaemia  and  certain  infectious  diseases. 

Acute  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  are  infrequent.  They  sometimes 
occur  in  the  os  ilium  of  young  persons,  and  are  characterized  by  fever 
and  enlargement  of  the  bone.  They  either  go  on  to  complete  restitu- 
tion or  to  suppuration  with  necrosis  of  the  external  or  internal  surface 
or  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone.  In  some  cases  they  result  like 
acute  osteomyelitis  of  the  long  bones  in  young  individuals  in  sepa- 
ration of  the  epiphyses.  The  pus  seldom  breaks  through  the  skin 
directly,  but  is  more  likely  to  descend  to  the  thigh.  In  rare  cases 
acute  osteomyelitis  becomes  fatal  in  a  few  days  from  sloughing  of  the 
cancellous  tissue  and  sepsis. 

Traumatic  suppuration  results  usually  from  compound  fractures, 
particularly  gunshot  fractures,  and  of  the  latter,  "  circular  fractures " 
run  a  better  course  than  splintered  fractures.  In  such  cases  suppura- 
tion can  easily  spread  to  the  pelvic  connective  tissue  and  the  perito- 
nieum,  causing  death  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  treatment  of  suppuration  of  the  pelvic  bones  consists  in  thor- 
ough evacuation  of  the  pus,  as  described  below,  in  enlarging  a  gunshot 
channel,  and  in  removing  splinters  of  bone. 

Chronic  suppuration  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  either  follows  the 
acute  form,  and  is  then  usually  combined  with  necrosis,  or  it  is  tuber- 
cular or,  more  rarely,  syphilitic  in  origin.  Caries  of  the  pelvic  bones 
is  the  result,  in  most  cases,  of  tubercular  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis^ 
particularly  of  the  ossa  ilia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hip  joint  and  the 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  It  is  frequently  secondary  to  tubercular  dis- 
ease in  these  joints.  In  some  cases  very  large  cold  abscesses  are 
formed  which  spread  toward  the  thigh  or  rupture  into  the  bladder, 
the  rectum,  or  the  vagina.  If  tubercular  sequestra  enter  the  bladder 
they  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  calculi.  Gummatous  periostitis 
and  osteomyelitis  in  the  later  stages  of  syphilis,  which  can  also  cause 
extensive  caries,  is  much  rarer  than  tubercular  caries.  The  same  is 
true  of  non-tubercular  parametric  suppuration,  which  may  cause  sec- 
ondary caries  of  the  pelvic  bones. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  suppuration  and  caries  of  the  pelvic 
bones  is  mainly  local,  consisting  in  scraping  out  carious  areas  with  the 
sliarp  spoon  and  removing  sequestra  by  chiselling  open  the  bone.  It 
has  become  the  custom  of  late,  among  some  surgeons,  to  perform  ex- 
tensive resections  of  the  pelvic  bones,  particularly  of  the  acetabulum 
and  OS  ilium,  for  tuberculosis  and  osteomyelitis  (Bardenheuer,  Berg- 
mann).     Caries  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  pelvis  and  intrapelvic  ab- 
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scesses  are  exposed  by  opening  the  pelvis  with  the  chisel  as  low  down 
as  possible — ^for  instance,  above  and  behind  the  acetabulam,  at  the 
centre  of  a  line  joining  the  anterior  and  posterior-superior  spines,  three 
centimetres  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  (Condamin) ;  the 
abscess  may  be  drained  through  the  perinseum  between  the  tuberosity  of 
the  OS  ischium  and  the  anus,  or  in  the  posterior  rhaphe  near  the  coccyx 
and  sacrum.  If  the  abscess  can  be  reached  from  the  inguinal  region, 
one  should  make  an  incision  here  and  then  a  counter  opening  with 
curved  dressing  forceps  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch  or  through 
the  OS  ilium  in  the  way  just  descril)ed.  In  working  in  deeper,  some 
blunt  instrument  or  the  finger  should  be  used,  and  the  position  of  the 
large  vessels  kept  in  mind.  One  sometimes  finds  very  long  fistulous 
tracts — on  the  outer  or  inner  surface  of  the  os  ilium,  for  instance — 
which  should  be  laid  open  as  completely  as  possible  or  drained  by  means 
of  long  drainage-tubes,  which  are  gradually  shortened.  Large  pelvic 
abscesses  can  be  exposed  through  the  perinseum  (Dittel  and  Zucker- 
kandl,  see  pages  330  and  433),  or  by  resection  of  the  coccyx  and  sacrum, 
after  Kraske.  Pelvic  abscesses  in  the  female  may  be  reached  through 
the  vagina.  Laparotomy  is  often  necessary,  and  the  abscess  is  drained 
at  the  most  suitable  point ;  the  wall  of  the  abscess  can  sometimes  be 
drawn  forward  and  sutured  into  the  abdominal  wound. 

Inflammations  of  the  joints  of  the  pelvis  have  essentially  the  same 
etiology  as  acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  bones.  Acute 
septic  processes  sometimes  occur  which  are  caused  by  acute  osteomye- 
litis— for  example,  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis ;  moreover,  pynemic  and  septic  inflammation,  both  of  the  sym- 
physis and  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  caused  by  infection  from  a 
puerperal  endometritis.  During  pregnancy  the  joints  of  the  pelvis 
are  sometimes  abnormally  loose,  movable,  and  painful. 

Chronic  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  joints  of  the  pelvis 
are  most  frequently  of  tubercular  nature.  The  abscesses  which  are 
formed  in  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  sarco-iliac  synchondrosis  may, 
in  the  most  favourable  cases,  rupture  posteriorly ;  but  they  often  pass 
out  of  the  small  pelvis  through  the  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  spread  be- 
neath the  gluteal  muscles,  or  make  their  way  down  along  the  psoAB 
muscle  to  the  thigh.  The  inflammation  originates  in  some  cases  in  the 
joint  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  and  between  the  separate  ver- 
tebne  of  the  coccyx. 

The  treatment  of  non-suppurative  inflammations  of  the  symphysis 
and  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  follows  the  general  rules  applicable  to 
other  joints.  It  consists  mainly  of  rest  in  bed,  in  immobilization  by 
means  of  a  pelvic  belt,  the  application  of  ice,  etc*    In  suitable  cases 
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injections  of  carbolic  acid  or  tincture  of  iodine  are  useful.  In  case  of 
acute  and  chronic  suppuration  one  must,  of  course,  make  an  incision, 
drain,  and,  if  necessary,  use  the  sharp  spoon.  Tubercular  gravitation 
abscesses  should  be  opened  and  scraped  out,  or  aspirated  and  injected 
with  a  sterilized  ten-per-cent  solution  of  iodoform  in  oil  or  a  ten-per- 
cent emulsion  of  iodofonn  and  glycerin.  Injections  of  iodoform- 
glycerin  and  iodoform  oil  are  particularly  beneficial  in  tubercular 
disease  of  the  pelvis,  but  the  treatment  has  to  be  continued  for  a  long 
time. 

For  a  description  of  spondylolisthesis  see  vol.  ii,  §  147,  page  825. 


is  characterized  by  severe  pain  in  the  coccygeal  plexus  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  coccyx  (Simpson).  The  pain,  which  occurs  almost  ex- 
clusively iu  women,  is  increased  by  the  slightest  movement  of  the  coccyx, 
particularly  from  contraction  of  the  glutseus  maxim  us,  the  coccygeus,  the 
ischio-coccygeus,  the  levator  ani  and  the  sphincter  ani  muscles.  This  afPec- 
tion,  which  is  often  very  obstinate,  is  due  to  various  causes,  such  as  fracture 
and  dislocation  of  the  coccygeal  vertebrae  from  a  fall,  kick,  forceps  delivery, 
etc.,  or  inflammatory  processes  in  the  bone,  the  joints  of  the  coccyx  or  its 
vicinity.  In  many  cases  there  is  no  special  cause  to  be  found,  and  we  have 
to  deal  merely  with  neuralgia. 

The  treatment  depends  mainly  upon  the  cause.  If  no  cause  can  be  found 
one  should  employ  narcotics,  particularly  hypodermic  injections  of  mor- 
phine, and  antiphlogosis.  Good  results  have  been  obtained  by  subcutaneous 
division  of  the  muscles  and  ligaments  that  are  attached  to  the  coccyx,  par- 
ticularly the  glutaeus  maximus  and  sphincter  ani.  The  surest  method  of 
bringing  about  a  permanent  cure  consists  in  excision  of  the  coccyx  by  an  in- 
cision from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  upward.  After  freeing  the  bone  from  all 
its  connections,  particularly  on  the  side,  it  is  cut  off  with  bone-cutting  forceps 
or  separated  from  the  sacrum  by  carrying  the  knife  through  the  articulation 
with  the  latter. 

§  263.  Inflammationg  of  the  Soft  Parts  lining  the  Pelvii. — The  most 
important  of  these  is  inflammation  of  the  psoas  major  muscle,  called 
psoitis.  As  already  seen  in  vol.  ii,  §  146,  page  816,  psoitis  is  ordinarily 
a  secondary  inflammation,  resulting  from  tubercular  spondylitis  of  the 
dorsal  and  upper  lumbar  vertebra),  from  caries  of  the  ilium  and  the 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  or  from  an  abscess  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
csecum,  the  bladder,  or  the  uterus.  Primary  inflammation  of  the  psoas 
muscle  is  extremely  rare,  but  its  occurrence  can  not  be  denied.  Second- 
ary tubercular  psoitis  sometimes  occasions  very  large  collections  of  pus. 
The  pus  either  follows  the  connective  tissue  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
muscle  or  it  is  found  also  in  the  intermuscular  septa  between  the  mus- 
cular fibres.  The  course  taken  by  psoas  abscesses  has  been  carefully 
studied  and  described  by  Kdnig.  They  usually  perforate  above  or 
below  Poupart's  ligament  by  raising  up  the  peritomeum  covering  the 
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iliacus  and  psoas  major  muscles;  more  rarely  they  perforate  the 
scrotum  or  leave  the  pelvis  posteriorly  through  the  greater  sciatic 
foramen,  or  rupture  into  the  intestine,  rectum,  or  bladder.  They  often 
appear  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  at  the  inner  border  of  the 
psoas  major,  or  among  the  adductors,  as  far  down  as  the  knee.  In  a 
good  many  cases  the  pus  spreads  more  in  an  outward  direction  and 
follows  the  iliacus  muscle.  Other,  abscesses  point  in  the  buttocks  or  in 
the  lumbar  region  near  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle.  They  oc- 
casionally rupture  into  the  hip  joint  by  first  involving  the  iliac  bursa 
(see  §  314,  Hip  joint). 

AH  abscesses  that  spread  along  the  psoas  muscle  result  at  a  com- 
paratively early  date  in  contracture  of  the  thigh,  so  that  they  can  \ye 
easily  mistaken  for  Iiip  disease.  In  the  differential  diagnosis  any 
spondylitis  or  kyphosis  of  the  spinal  column  is  important  as  well  an 
the  presence  of  fistulae  in  the  region  of  the  pelvis  while  the  hip  joint 
itself  is  not  diseased.  The  genuine  psoas  abscesses  following  spondy- 
litis are  to  be  strictly  distinguished  from  iliacal  abscesses  due  to  tuber- 
culosis of  the  ilium,  the  ilio-sacral  synchondrosis,  the  lower  lumbar 
vertebne,  or  to  perforation  of  a  coxitis  through  the  acetabulum  into 
the  pelvis.  Iliacal  abscesses  are  characterized  by  swelling  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ilium  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  muscle. 

All  psoas  abscesses  wherever  they  point  should  be  incised  under 
antiseptic  precautions,  scraped  out,  and  drained.  There  is  not  much 
danger  of  wounding  the  peritonsBum,  as  it  is  usually  lifted  up  by  the 
abscess.  Of  late,  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  aspiration  of  the 
abscesses  and  injection  of  ten-per-cent  iodoform-glycerin  or  ten-per- 
cent iodoform  oil. 

For  a  description  of  sacculated  intraperitoneal  inflammation  and 
suppuration,  parametritis,  and  perimetritis,  see  page  36  (Peritonitis). 
In  suitable  cases  suppurative  processes  in  the  pelvis  may  be  reached 
through  the  vagina,  through  the  perinseum  by  the  Dittel-Zuckerkandl 
method  (see  pages  330  and  433),  from  behind  with  resection  of  the 
coccyx  and  sacrum,  after  Kraske  (see  page  172),  or,  finally,  by  chiselling 
through  the  ilium  as  low  down  as  possible — e.  g.,  behind  the  acetabulum 
(see  page  484).  Schuchardt's  perineo-vaginal  incision  (see  page  469) 
may  also  be  employed.  Recent  puerperal  exudates  should  be  evacuated 
as  promptly  as  possible  through  the  vagina  and  the  wall  of  the  abscess 
sutured  all  round  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  (Fritsch).  In 
chronic  periuterine  suppuration  laparotomy  or  vaginal  hysterectoniv 
may  be  necessary  (Miiller,  Pcan,  Segond,  and  others). 

Inflammatioiis  of  the  Pelvic  Butssb. — InflaTiimutions  of  the  numerous 
bursas  of  the  pelvis  are  not  common.    Hueter  found  a  number  of  rice  bodies 
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in  the  large  bursa  over  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  This  bursa  sometimes 
becomes  inflamed  in  consequence  of  bedsores  and  gives  rise  to  progressive 
inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  deep  intermuscular  connective  tissue. 
Inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  bursae  between  the  skin  and  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  are  the  most  common.  Suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  these  bursae  with  the  formation  of  fistulae  may  be 
mistaken  for  fistulae  in  ano. 

Bemoval  of  Tuberonlar  Olandi  from  the  Pelvii.— One  is  often  obliged  to 
remove  tubercular  glands  in  the  inguinal  region  which  extend  deep  down 
into  the  pelvis.  For  this  purpose  Sprengel's  method  of  operating  is  to  be 
recommended.  After  removal  of  the  tubercular  inguinal  glands,  Poupart's 
ligament  is  divided  through  a  longitudinal  incision,  the  femoral  artery  and 
vein  are  exposed,  and  an  oblique  incision  is  made  outwardly  along  Poupart^s 
ligament  in  order  to  be  able  to  push  back  the  peritonaeum.  In  this  way  the 
large  vessels  of  the  pelvis  lie  exposed,  and  if  the  pelvis  is  elevated  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  in  sight  of  these  vessels  and  remove  the  tubercular  glands  as 
far  as  the  bifiu*cation  of  the  common  iliac  artery. 

§  264.  Tumours  of  the  Pelvis  are,  generally  speaking,  rare.  The  most 
eoramon  ones  are  the  sarcomata  which  develop  from  the  periosteum  or 
medulla,  particularly  the  very  vascnlar  pulsating  myeloid  sarcomata ; 
f  urthennore,  chondromata  and  osteomata.  Pelvic  sarcomata  may  attain 
an  enormous  size,  and  are  usually  characterized  by  a  very  rapid  growth. 
I  recently  saw  an  inoperable  melano-sarcoma  of  the  ilium  as  large  as  a 
man's  head  in  a  woman  forty-eight  years  old.  Traumatism  seems  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  tumours  of  the  pelvic 
bones.  If  we  exclude  pure  osteomata,  the  prognosis  of  enchondromata 
is  the  most  favourable  and  that  of  the  periosteal  medullary  sarcomata 
the  least  favourable ;  the  circumscribed  myeloid  sarcomata  are  less  ma- 
lignant than  the  latter.  All  pelvic  tumours  should  be  extirpated  as 
promptly  as  possible.  I  removed  with  success  an  osteochondroma  of 
the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  as  large  as  the  list  in  a  young 
man  of  twenty,  which  had  begun  to  develop  three  years  before  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  upon  the  buttocks,  probably  with  partial  fracture 
of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium.  Billroth  removed  an  enchon- 
droma  the  size  of  a  child's  head  from  the  same  region,  which  filled 
the  true  pelvis  completely  and  caused  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstnic- 
tion.  The  patient  died  on  the  seventh  day  in  consequence  of  suppura- 
tion. Volkmann  removed  a  myeloid  sarcoma  of  the  left  side  of  the 
sacrum  by  exposing  the  tumour  from  behind  and  cluBelling  it  out 
through  sound  bone.  The  sacral  canal  was  removed  from  the  second 
intervertebral  foramen  as  far  as  the  coccyx,  the  right  half  of  the  sacrum 
was  preserved,  and  healing  took  place  without  special  disturbance. 
Gnssenbauer  has  described  several  cases  of  tumours  of  the  pelvis  and 
operated  upon  them,  in  part  with  good  success  (see  Zeitschrift  f iir 
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Ileilkunde,  Bd,  xxi,  S.  473).  Sarcomata  of  the  pelvic  bones — for 
example,  the  ilium  or  the  viciuitj  of  the  eacro-iliac  BynchondroBiB — 
usually  come  for  treatmeut  too  late,  when  operative  meaenres  are  no 
longer  possible.  In  case  of  intestinal  obstruction,  enterostomy  may  be 
necessary. 

Of  parasitic  tumours,  echinococcus  cysts  are  the  most  frequent  {see  Pig. 
613).  Echinococcus  cysts  of  the  bone,  which  develop  mainly  in  the  medulla 
and  sometimes  as  the  result  of  a  trauma,  are  usually  slowly  growinj^,  indo- 
lent tumours,  which 
may  remain  latent  for 
a  long  time  and  are 
sometimes  painful  in 
the  later  stages.  The 
multilocular  or  diffuse 
form  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent ;  of  thirty- 
[  seven  cases  collected 
by  Oangolphe,  thirty- 
two  were  multilocular 
Fm.  613. — EohinoooccuB  Cyst  of  the  risht  aide  of  and  only  five  unilocu- 
tlie  pelvU  with  marked  dBBtnioUon  of  (be  ,  n,  ai^  . 
pelvio  boneo  Kid  the  head  of  the  fcmtir(ViBr-  'M".  Ul  titty-two  cases 
**''■  of  echinococcus  cysts 

of  bones,  twenty-six 
involved  t}ie  long  and  eighteen  the  iiat  bones,  and  of  the  latter  the  pelvis 
eleven  times.  The  diagnosis  of  an  ecliiuococcus  cyst  of  the  pelvis,  which 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  marked  destruction  of  the  bone  (see  Fig.  613),  can  be 
made  with  certainty  only  when  the  soft, 
fluctuating  cyst  has  broken  through  the 
bone  or  some  of  its  contents  can  be  obtained 
by  an  exploratory  puncture.  The  prognosis 
of  an  echinococcus  cj'st  of  the  pelvis  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  unfavourable.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  earliest  possible  and 
most  complete  removal  of  the  inflammatory 
focus  by  means  of  the  hammer  and  chisel, 
sharp  spoon,  Paquelin  cautery,  ete.  Echi- 
nococcus cysts  of  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue 
are  very  rare. 

Con^nital  Bacral  Tnmoiin  are  of  con- 
siderable interest,  and  we  are  particular- 
ly indebted  to  Virehow  and  Duplay  for 
our  knowledge  of  them.  They  have  a 
very  varied  origin.  Some  of  them  arc 
genuine  tcratoinata — i.  e.,  cystic  formations  which  contain  cartilafne, 
bone,  rudimentary  coils  of  intestine,  brain  matter,  nerves,  mnecles,  and 
glandnlar  structure.     We  have  to  do  in  these  cases  with  a  parasitic 


Fio.  BH. — Cangenital  Mcral  tuatoor 
-'-.h  displacement  ortheuiuB:  J, 
u  ;  B,  external  genitals. 
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monster,  or  a  fcdus  in  fietu,  and  the  tisBnes  found  in  the  tumour  are 
to  be  regarded  aa  rudimentary  portions  of  the  skeleton  and  organs  of 
un  inclosed  stunted  fcetus.  In  other  cases  these  different  tissues  in  the 
tumour  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  strayed  f^erms 
which  were  taken  up  and  surrounded  by  the  or- 
ganism {indueio fcetalis).  Such  teratomata  some- 
times form  very  large  tumours  situated  in  Uie 
region  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  (Fig.  614).  The 
"  Schliewener  child  "  with  a  contractile  sacral  tu- 
mour, described  by  Virchow,  is  particularly  well 
known  (Fig.  615).  These  rudimentary  forma- 
tions or  fcetal  inclusions  occur  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  body — for  example,  in  the  buccal  cavity, 
in  the  brain,  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  etc.  Der- 
moid cysts  also  belong  among  the  teratoid  tu- 
mours or  fcetal  inclusions.  The  Siamese  twins 
are  the  best-known  example  of  a  complete  dupli- 
cation of  the  body,  or  genuine  double  monster. 
Partial  duplications  of  single  parts  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  head  or  the  extremities,  are  very  mani- 
fold. Besides  these  /(etunea  in  feetu  and  der- 
moids, there  are  other  tumours  of  the  coccygeal 
region  containing  varioos  tissues  which  are  to  be 
regarded  as  fcetal  rudiments  of  this  part  of  the 
body — i.  e.,  derivatives  of  a  foetal  neural  and  intestinal  canal  or  spinal 
column  (A.  Ritschl). 

Another  category  of  congenital  sacral  tumours  has  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent etiology.  This  includes  the  various  forms  of  spina  bifida,  or 
congenital  protrusion  of  the  contents  of  the  spinal 
canal,  the  result  usually  of  gaps  in  the  vertebral 
arches  (see  vol.  ii,  §  139,  page  757  ff.).  Other 
congenital  tumours  are  those  due  to  degeaeratioa 
of  Luschka's  coccygeal  gland,  and  furthermore 
congenital  lipomata  and  lymphangeiomata,  which 
urtually  have  their  origin  between  the  sacrum  and 
the  rectum.  Braune  mentions  in  addition  the  fol- 
lowing forms  of  congenital  sacral  tumours:  1. 
ISacral  faygromata,  which  are  sessile  cysts  of  the 
posterior  sacral  region,  and  are  in  some  cases  to 
t)e  regarded  as  spinte  bifidee  which  have  ceased  to 
communicate  with  the  spinal  canal.  2.  Coccygeal  tumours  which  de- 
velop on  the  anterior  surface  of  tlie  coccyx  and  sacrum,  and  form  pear- 


Fio.   816.— The   "Sohi 
wener   child"  with 
contntctilo    lacnl 
mour  (Virebow). 


Fio.  6ie.— rwudo-caudal 
appenihi^  ( lipoma  pon- 
dulum  canoilonno). 
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shaped  growths  between  the  anus  and  coccyx ;  they  result  from  sarcom- 
atous degeneration  of  the  dura,  from  proliferation  of  remains  of  tlie 
chorda  dorsalis,  or  from  degeneration  of  Luscilika's  coccygeal  gland. 
3.  Caudal  and  lipomatous  appendages.  The  very  rare  genuine  caudal 
appendages  are  caused  by  increase  in  the  number  or  size  of  the  coc- 
cygeal vertebrsB  while  the  pseudo-caudal  appendages  are  cylindrical 
pouches  of  skin  containing  fat  or  are  true  lipomata^  as  in  Fig.  616. 

Nasse  divides  congenital  coccygeal  tumours  into  (1)  simple  der- 
moids, (2)  complex  dermoids,  (3)  cysto-sarcomata,  and  (4)  teratomata. 
The  tumours  lie  either  on  the  dorsal  or  ventral  surface.  The  develop- 
ment of  ventral  cysts  or  teratomata  bears  a  definite  relation  to  the 
caudal  gut,  and  hence  these  cysts  never  commimicate  with  the  spinal 
canal.  The  congenital  cystic  tumours,  involutions  of  the  skin  and  lis- 
tulse  in  the  region  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  disturbances  in  the  development  of  the  medullary  tube 
or  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  Wette  distinguishes  among  con- 
genital involutions  of  the  skin  or  fistulse  in  the  sacro-coccygeal  region 
three  main  varieties :  (1)  A  simple  involution  of  the  skin  (^^  fovea  sacro- 
coccygea"),  (2)  a  sacro-coccygeal  fistula  and  (3)  an  epidermoid  sacro- 
coccygeal cyst.  The  cutaneous  lining  of  these  involutions  or  fistulas 
sometimes  contains  hair-follicles,  hairs,  and  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands, 
while  in  other  cases  these  are  entirely  absent.  The  fistnlse  sometimes 
terminate  in  the  spinal  canal.  Biedel  observed  an  extradural  dermoid 
of  the  latter,  with  an  external  fistulous  tract ;  the  fistula  terminated 
in  the  spinal  canal  but  apparently  did  not  communicate  with  the  sac 
of  the  dermoid,  which  was  nearly  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

An  exact  diagnosis  of  the  different  tumours  of  the  sacro-coccygeal  region 
is  often  very  difficult.  One  should  always  determine,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  the  tumour  is  in  open  communication  with  the  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord — i.  e.,  whether  it  is  a  spina  bifida.  A  rectal  examination  often 
gives  important  information.  Children  with  true  congenital  teratomata 
usually  die  in  from  six  months  to  a  year.  Sacral  tumours  are  much  more 
common  in  females  than  in  males.  Sacro-coccygeal  dermoids  may  from 
some  unknown  reason,  or  from  the  effects  of  a  traumatism,  become  compli- 
cated by  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  fistula;,  and  in  such  cases  there  may 
be  great  difficulty  in  making  the  diagnosis,  particularly  if  the  patient  knew 
nothing  of  the  previous  existence  of  a  tumour  (Gussenbauer). 

The  treatment  of  sacral  and  coccygeal  tumours  depends  upon  the 
variety.  The  easiest  tumours  to  extirpate  are  the  caudal  appendages 
and  the  dorsal  cyBts  which  have  ceased  to  communicate  with  the  spinal 
canal.  Even  before  the  present  period  of  antiseptic  and  aseptic  sur- 
gery tumours  of  this  region  were  successfully  removed  in  a  great  many 
cases.     Out  of  twenty  cases  of  congenital  sacral  cysts,  cysto-sarcomata, 
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and  sarcomata,  seventeen  were  cured  and  three  died.  The  operation 
for  the  removal  of  cjsts  on  the  ventral  surface  which  extend  well  up 
into  the  pelvis  may  be  very  difficult,  so  that  complete  extirpation  is 
impossible ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  expose  the  field  of  operation  in  the 
same  way  as  for  excision  of  the  rectum  (see  page  170  flE.).  In  case  of 
cystic  formations  one  may  attempt  puncture  with  or  without  subse- 
quent injection  of  tincture  of  iodine.  For  the  treatment  of  spina  bifida 
see  vol.  ii,  §  139,  page  760  flf. 

Tumours  of  the  Gluteal  Begion. — Echinococcus  cysts  have  been  ob- 
served several  times,  some  of  them  developing  in  the  gluteal  region 
and  others  growing  outward  from  the  pelvis  or  the  pelvic  bones.  The 
treatment  consists  in  incising,  emptying,  and  draining  the  sac,  and,  when 
possible,  extirpating  the  same. 

Other  tumours  that  occur  in  this  region  are  sebaceous  cysts,  lipo- 
mata,  and  soft  fibromata  and  ueuro-fibromata,  which  frequently  reach 
an  enormous  size.  These  tumours  are  removed  in  accordance  with 
general  principles. 

Etymphyiiotomy.— This  operation,  which  consists  in  division  of  the  pelvis 
through  the  symphysis,  has  come  into  use  again  a  good  deal  in  place  of 
Caesarean  section  or  embryotomy.  For  a  description  of  the  operation  tlie 
reader  is  referred  to  the  text-books  of  obstetrics. 


SIXTH  SECTION, 


SURGERY  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

INJURIES   AND   DISEASES    IN   THE    REGION   OF   THE   SHOULDER. 

Injuries  in  the  region  of  th^  shoulder :  Fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  clavicle. — 
Fractures  of  the  scapula. — Fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus. — Disloca- 
tions of  the  shoulder  joint. — Other  injuries  of  the  shoulder  joint  (contusion,  sprain, 
gunshot  wounds  and  other  wounds). — Injuries  of  the  vessels  in  the  axilla  (injury 
and  ligation  of  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein,  see  vol.  ii,  §g  89  and  90,  pages  510 
ffand  517  flP). — Aneurisms. — Injuries  of  the  brachial  plexus. — Paralysis  of  the  scr- 
ratus  niagnus  and  other  paralyses  in  the  region  of  the  shoulder. — Neuralgia  of  the 
brachial  plexus. — Stretching  of  the  same. 

Diseases  in  the  region  of  the  shoulder :  Malformations. — Defects  and  absence  of  the 
clavicle. — Congenital  displacement  of  the  scapula. — Congenital  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder. — Paralytic  loose  joint. — Arthrodesis  for  loose  joint. — Diseases  of  the 
bursie  of  the  shoulder. — Diseases  of  the  shoulder  joint. — Inflammatory  processes 
of  the  axilla,  the  clavicle,  and  the  scapula. — Tumours  in  the  region  of  the  shoulder. 
— Resection  and  complete  excision  of  the  clavicle  and  the  scapula. — Resection  of 
the  shoulder  joint. — Disarticulation  of  the  humerus. — Technique  of  bandaging  the 
shoulder ;  see  also  Principles  of  Surgery,  §§  50-55. 

§  265.  Fractures  of  the  Clavicle.— Fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  rather 

frequent.     They  constitute  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  per  cent  of  all 

fractures,  and  are  observed  especially  among  children.     They  arise 

almost  always  from  indirect  violence — e.  g.,  from  a  fall,  a  thrust^  or 

a  blow  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  shoulder,  from  a  fall  upon  the 

hand  or  the  elbow,  from  lifting  heavy  loads,  rarely  from  muscular 

action,  as  in  striking  with  a  whip,  in  throwing,  or  springing  upon  a 

horse.     The  fractures  of  the  clavicle  from  direct  violence  are  much 

less  common  than  the  indirect.     The  fracture  is  almost  alwavs  uni- 

lateral,  and  is  found  most  frequently  at   the  middle  thii"d  or  at  the 

boundary  between  the  outer  and  the  middle  thirds,  then  at  the  outer 

third,  and  most  rarely  of  all  at  the  inner  third  near  the  sternal  end. 

The  fracture  is  not  infrequently  incomplete — i.  e.,  of  the  green-stick 

variety,  with  increased  curvature  or  angular  deformity  of  the  bone, 
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accompanied  by  swelling  and  pain  on  pressure,  or  upon  raising  tlie 
arm  above  the  horizontal. 

The  sjmptomfi  of  fractures  of  the  clavicle  vary  according  to  their 
location. 

1.  Fraotnm  at  the  Middle  of  tlie  Claviole.— These  are  mostly  oblique 
fractures.  If  the  periosteoia  is  not  torn,  or  if  the  fractured  ends  are 
impacted,  the  displacement  is  slight.  In  other  cases  there  is  usually  a 
typical  displacements— that  is,  the  frag- 
ments override  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  subclavius  muscle,  and 
there  is  an  angular  deformity  with  the 
angle  pointing  upward  (Fig.  617).  The 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  is  drawn 
upward  by  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  JPm^  J 
while  the  acromial  end  is  displaced 
downward  by  the  weight  of  the  arm 
and  the  action  of  the  pectoralis  major. 
This  deformity  is  more  or  less  distinct 
in  different  cases.  The  clavicle  is  cor- 
respondingly shortened.  When  pres- 
sure is  applied  at  the  site  of  the  fracture 

the  patient  complains  of  pain,  and  also     Fio.  siT.—Fisctare  of  the  dsTtcle  « 

1,   _     r         ...       _..      1      _  •        !_■  middle  third :  5(.  rtemo-mmtoldn 

when  he  attempts  to  raise  his  arm  cie;  s,  nuboiaTitimuwilo;  i*mt,  1 
above  the  horizontal.  The  latter  move- 
ment is  therefore  correspondingly  re- 
stricted. The  ann  is  rotated  inward  and  adducted,  and  the  head  is 
usually  inclined  toward  the  injured  side  in  order  to  relax  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle.  On  palpation,  one  can  usually  make  out,  without  dif- 
ficnlty,  a  localized  point  of  tenderness,  the  deformity,  the  abnormal 
mobility,  and  crepitus.  Crepitus  is  moat  easily  detected  by  raising  the 
arm  above  the  horizontal.  In  incomplete  and  impacted  fractures 
abnormal  mobility  and  crepitus  are  of  course  absent. 

2.  Frwtiuei  oif  the  Clavicle  at  its  Outer  Third.— These  arise  mainly 
from  direct  violence.  The  more  the  soft  parts,  the  periosteum,  and 
particularly  the  ligaments,  are  torn,  the  more  pronounced  is  the  de- 
formity or  the  displacement  of  the  fragments.  The  dTsplaccmcnt  con- 
sists here  also  in  a  more  or  less  marked  angular  position,  amounting,  it 
may  be,  to  a  right  angle,  because  the  acromial  end  sinks  downward 
from  the  weight  of  the  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  the  outer  fragment 
is  drawn  in  an  upward  direction  by  the  trapezius  muscle.  Otherwise 
the  same  symptoms  are  present  as  those  just  described  for  fractures  at 
the  middle  of  the  clavicle. 
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3.  Frsotaret  at  the  Inner  Thiid  tS  the  daviole  are  the  most  rare. 
Tbey  arise  chiefl;  from  indirect  violeDce,  and  eometimes  also  from  tbe 
action  of  the  etemo-mastoid  muscle.  There  is  nsnally  no  displacement 
of  ttie  fragments  except  when  the  coBto-clavicoIar  ligament  and  the 
muscular  iaeertions  are  ruptured,  in  which  case  the  inner  end  of  the 
outer  fragment  is  elevated  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  arm  or 
the  shoulder,  while  the  acromial  end  is  correepoudingl;  depressed. 

Complications  in  fractures  of  the  clayicle  are  rare.  Injuries  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein,  and  the  lungs  hare  been 
observed  only  in  exceptional  cases— e.  g.,  in  comminuted  fractures. 

The  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  clavicle  is  altogether  favourable.  Com- 
plete bony  union  ensues  in  children  in  from  two  to  three  weeks,  and  in  adults 
in  from  three  to  five  weeks,  without  functional  disturbance.  Fseudarthrosis 
is  rare.  The  displacement  can  not  be  wholly  overcome,  sometimes,  and  the 
fracture  imites  with  deformity,  but  usually  without  functional  disability. 
Incase  of  a  hypertrophic  callus  or  "bridge  callus" — i.e.,  when  there  is  bony 
union  between  the  callus  and  the  first  rib,  the  coracoid  process  cw  the  upper 
border  of  the  scapula — elevation  of  the  arm  above  the  horizontal  may  be  in- 
terfered with,  because  the  movement  of  the  clavicle  in  ite  articulations  is 
thereby  rendered  impossible. 

Treatment  of  Fraotnret  of  the  ClaTiole. — A  great  number  of  dressings 
\\\.s  been  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  clavicle. 
If  there  is  no  displacement,  the  application  of  a  sling  is  sniBcient  (see 


Principles  of  Surgery,  page  197,  F!g.  l.'iS),  which  may  he  secured,  in 
the  ease  of  uneasy  children,  by  a  few  tiinis  of  a  mnll  or  ganze  bandage 
of  moderate  width  about  the  thorax.  These  turns  of  bandage  may  be 
smeared  with  water-glass,  whereby  the  dressing  is  made  very  eecure. 
The  displacement,  if  present,  is  overcome  by  drawing  the  shoulder 
outward,  backward,  and  then  upward,  as  well  as  by  pressure  at  the  sito 
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of  the  fracture.  Redaction  of  the  displacement  ia  meet  BQccesefnlly 
accomplished  with  the  patient  lying  on  his  back,  and  it  is  often  adris- 
able  to  pat  on  the  bandage  in  this  position.    The  following  dreamng  is 


▼erj  Berriceahle  :  A  good -sized  wad  of  cotton,  or  a  small  wedge-ehaped 
cashion  ie  put  in  the  axilla,  the  arm  placed  in  a  eling,  cotton  applied  to 
the  site  of  the  fracture,  and  the  whole  fastened  in  place  by  bandages 
around  the  thorax,  the  shoulder,  and  the  upper  arm,  with  or  withoat 
watcr-glasa  or  plaster  of  Paris.  One  can  also  retain  the  fracture  in 
a  good  position  by  means  of  an  India-mbber  bandage  or  tabing,  wliich 
is  fastened  in  front  to  the  forearm  and  to  an  abdominal  belt  behind. 
The  dressings  represented  in  Figs.  618-621  are  also  vei^  useful.  Their 
application  is  clear  from  the  illustrations.  The  following  may  be  said, 
however,  with  reference  to  the  application  of  Sayre's  adhesive-plaster 


Dflsault's  bwidiitte. 


I.  6S8. — Moore's  bandage  Ibr  ftactui 
and  diBlocutioDS  of  toe  dnrlcle. 


dressing :  The  strips  are  about  three  fingers'  breadth  in  width.  The 
first  strip  (Fig.  621,  1)  begins  on  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  of  the 
upper  arm,  runs  obliquely  over  the  outer  side  of  the  upper  arm,  the 
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back,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  ends  near  the  mammarj  hne 
on  the  injured  aide.  The  eecond  strip  mns  from  the  sound  shoulder 
obtiqaelj  acroae  the  chest,  the  elbow, 
which  is  bent  at  a  right  angle  or  an 
acute  angle,  and  then  across  the  back 
again  to  the  well  shoulder.  The  third 
strip  serves  as  a  sling  to  the  hand.  It 
begins  near  the  site  of  the  fracture, 
runs  across  the  front  of  the  chest, 
around  the  wrist,  and  then  back  to  the 
injured  shoulder.  Desault's  bandage, 
which  was  formerly  much  employe*!, 
is  but  little  used  at  present  (Fig.  622). 
A  wedge-shaped  pad  is  first  fastened 
in  the  axilla  on  the  injured  side  by 
circular  turns  around  the  thorax,  and 
F.o.S24.-EWtioT^-b«nciageforft7icturo     jj^^  ^^.^  jg  ^jj^^  secured  over  the  pad 

likewise  by  means  of  circular  tarns 
about  the  chest.  Finally,  the  following  turns  are  made  :  The  bandage 
is  carried  from  the  axilla  on  the  sonnd  side  across  the  chest  to  the  in- 
jured  shoulder  {Fig.  (i22,  1),  then  behind  to  tlie  elbow  of  the  injured 
side,  and  from  here  to  the  sound  axilla  (Fig.  622,  2),  then  across  the 
back  to  the  injured  shoulder  and  down  to  the  elbow  (Fig.  622,  3),  and, 
finally,  across  the  back  again  to  the  opposite  axilla.  These  turns,  as 
just  descrilied,  are  repeated  twice,  and  a  final  turn  is  made  from  the 
well  shoulder  down  to  the  wrist  (Fig.  R22,  4),  around  the  wrist  and  up 
to  the  injured  shoulder  (Fig.  622,  5),  where  the  bandage  is  fastened. 

E.  M.  Moore's  bandafce  {Fig.  623)  is  used  a  good  deal  for  fractures  and 
dislocations  of  tlie  clavicle.  A  piece  of  cloth  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
metres  long  and  eight  inches  wide  is  folded  together  like  a  cravat.  plac«d 
with  ils  centre  beneath  the  elbow,  and  carried  from  a  across  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  latter  and  forward  over  tiie  shoulder  to  b,  and  from  there  across  the 
back  to  c.  the  axilla  of  the  well  side.  The  other  end  runs  from  a  across 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  elbow  and  across  the  back  to  d.  to  be  united 
here  with  thp  end  coming  from  c.  A  slinp,  /.  elevates  tlie  forearm  slightly. 
Biingner's  bandage  is  based  upon  the  same  principles,  use  being  made  of  an 
elastic  T-baudage  in  three  parts  (see  Figs.  624^26).  The  transverse  strip, 
which  is  sixty  centimetres  long  and  four  centimetres  wide  {Fig.  6S4),  is  ca^ 
ried  around  the  well  shoulder  and  fastened  with  a  buckle.  The  middle  on« 
of  the  three  longitudinal  strips  (one  hundred  and  twenty  centimetrea  long 
and  ten  centimetres  wide)  is  passed  across  the  back  and  through  the  axilla, 
around  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  arm  on  the  injured  side  and  back  to  the 
place  of  starting  where  the  end  is  secured.  The  arm  is  in  this  way  drawn 
backward  (.Figs.  625  a  and  626  a).    The  lower  strip  is  applied  in  the  same 
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waj  but  farther  down  arouad  the  elbow,  in  order  to  draw  the  arm  backward 
and  to  raise  it  (Fi^.  625  6  and  6^  &).  The  uppermoet  atrip  (Figs.  62S  c  and 
626  c)  descends  to  form  a  sling  at  the  wrist,  and  then  passes  over  the  site 


It'  tbe  clavicle  ,  posteiic 


of  the  fracture  and  the  injured  shoulder,  pressing  down  the  fragments,  and 
is  fastened  behind  to  the  flrst  two  strips,  a  and  6  (Fig.  635). 

The  patient  need  keep  his  bed  only  in  case  of  fracture  of  both 
clavicles  and  in  case  of  complicating  injuries.  For  such  cases  Barden- 
heaer  recommends  permanent  extension  (see  Deutsche  Cliimrg^e  lie- 
fernng,  63  a,  p.  44  £F.).  Accessory  injuries  are  to  be  treated  according 
to  their  nature.  In  obstinate  cases  witli  marked  displacement  and  in 
compound  fractures,  with  or  without  comminntion,  suture  of  the  frag- 
ments with  silkworm  gut  or  silver  wire  may  be  advisable.  Hyper- 
trophic and  "  bridge "  calluses  which  press  upon  the  brachial  plexus 
and  the  vessels  are  removed  with  hammer  and  chisel.  In  case  of 
peendarthrosis  the  fractured  ends  are  freshened  and  sutured. 

§  266.  Dialocationi  of  the  Clavicle. — The  clavicle  is  joined  to  the  ster- 
num by  means  of  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation  and  to  the  acromion 
process  of  the  scapula  by  the  acromio-clavicular  articulation.  In  the 
former  joint  there  is  always  a  fibrocartilage  between  the  two  articular 
surfaces,  but  this  is  not  constant  in  the  latter  joint.  Both  articalations 
are  snrrounded  by  stout  ligaments.  Both  clavicular  joints  are  to  be  re- 
garded in  a  sense  as  accessory  articulations  of  the  shoulder  joint,  as 
they  pennit  elevation  of  the  arm  above  the  horizontal.  The  shoulder 
joint  only  allows  the  arm  to  be  nused  up  to  the  horizontal.     Further 
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olevation  of  tbe  urm  is  aecoiuplishod  by  niovi'meiit  of  Uiu  rUvitW ' 
the  Bcrumio -clavicular  arlictilatioa,  and  at  la^t  in  tlio  gterau-claviinikr   I 
ftrticnlatiou. 

The  diBiocations  of  the  clavicle  (jccur  most  freqnentlj  at  iu  wn> 
niial  end,  and  may  be  either  upward  or  downward  (suprB-M-roniial  ami 
infill- acromial  dielocation).  At  tlie  Bt«mal  cad  dii^ltMiitions  are  ob- 
served in  a  forward  direction  (pregternal  dislocation),  in  an  U|twirl 
direction  (auprastemal  dislot^tioii),  and  in  a  backward  direction  (retro- 
eternal  dislocation).  Dialowition  of  both  ends  of  the  chivide  ocawun- 
ally  occurs. 

A.  IKilocatioiiB  of  the  Aoromlal  End  of  tbe  ClaTicle. — 1.  Upward  dit- 

location  npon  the  acromion  (snpra-mLTomial  dielocatittn).     This  dulun- 

tion,  either  complete  or  incomplete,  is  the  most  fre<^nent  of  all  di^lm- 

tions  of  the  clavicle,  and  in  fact  is  more  common  than  all  tliu  othen 

combined.     It  conatitntes,  according  to  the  slatisties  of  Krunlein  uhI 

Gurlt,  from  24  to  2*7  jxjr  cent  of  all  dislocationit.     It  occors  vbic&j 

from  a  direct  blow  upon  the  scapula  from  above  downward,  from  ■ 

blow  upon  the  ehonlder  from  behind  with  a  forward  moverticnt  of  die 

same,  from  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder  or  the  l^iack,  etc.     The  R'Apula  i^ 

properly  speaking,  the  dislocated  j»«rL     Ti* 

V  ^   J  dislocation  can  be  produced  experiinenull; 

I^Sfl  only  after  severing  the  corsco-clsvicular  and 

^^^^^^^-  the  acrouiio-clavicnlnr  ligaments  (Dcfntnnv 

^0*?P^^S^^       chi).    Incomplete  dislocations  arc  nioet  likcl) 

f    '  u-  I       ***   occur   when   the  coraco-clavtcular  ligt- 

\     M  11       nients  are  preserved, 

1     jB    ■  ■"  I     I  ^^"^   symptoms   are  very  ctiaracterbOir, 

'  '  especially  in  complete  dislocation  (F'ig.  15371. 
"i^ErSiS'Sfrr'  Tb»  acromkl  end  of  the  elaricle  pmjecti 
distinctly  upon  the  acromion,  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  trapezius  muscle  is  very  prominent,  the  head  is  Bometioto 
inclined  to  the  injured  side,  and  the  shoulder  is  displaced  downward, 
inward,  and  forward.  Elevation  of  the  arm  above  the  borixontal  ii 
interfered  with,  so  that  the  patient  can  not  lay  his  hand  upoa  his  head, 
for  example.  Dislocation  is  sometimes  combined  with  fracture  of  th« 
clavicle  (see  §  206,  page  492  ff.). 

The  reduction  of  a  snpra-aoromial  dislocation  of  tbe  clavi^^'Je  by 
drawing  back  tmth  shoulders  and  by  direct  pressure  upon  tbe  dislo- 
cated acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  is  usually  easy,  but  it«  n^tention  it 
ditHcutt,  so  that  a  corresponding  deformity  usnally  results,  ■  fact  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  patient  tihould  Ito  called  at  the  begiimiti^  of 
the  treatment.     The  greater  the  deformity  that  remains  tlie  ii 
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fnncdou  of  the  arm  impaired,  especially  for  heavj*  work.     Labour- 
[  moil  in  partieulor  may  be  eerionuly  handicapped  in  their  work,  as 
y  can  no  longer  lift  heavy  burdens  tu  the  level  of  the  shoulder, 
■t  of  tlie  older  methods  employed  for  retaining  the  dislocated  bone 
positioD  are  of  little  effect,  such  as,  for  example,  elastic  bandages,  pad 
C  or  other  presaure  appliances.    An  India-rubber  band  or  India- 
tubing  fastened  in  front  on  the  forearm  aud  to  an  abdominal  belt 
kind  IB  perhaps  the  best  means  of  inuuohilizatlou.     A  sling  is  worn 
Idte  wrist.     The  best  way  is,  no  doubt,  to  secure  the  dislocated  bone 
Satnre — e.  g.,  of  the  ruptured  ligaments  or  the  bone.     In  old  dislo- 
>»  one  may  freshen  the  clavicle  and  acromion  and  nnite  them  with 
wire  in  order  to  secure  booy  union.     Baum  secured  complete 
»  in  one  case  by  subcutaueons  suture  so  tliat  the  workman  recov- 
jd  the  normal  use  of  his  arm.     lie  carried  a  suture  of  silk  through 
m  •croinio-clavicutar  ligament  and  one  through  the  eoraco-clavioular 
gameDt,  reduced  the  dislocation,  and  tied  the  sutures  over  a  roll  of 
iheav«  plaster. 

I  a.  Downward  dislocation  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  (infra- 
■jDinial  or  subacromial  dislocation).  This  very  rare  dislocation  results 
fatllr  from  a  blow  upon  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  from  a  fall 
poD  the  clbuw  when  the  shoulder  is  fixed,  etc.  The  acromial  end  of 
lie  clavicle  lies  below  the  acromion  upon  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder 
uttt  or  even  below  the  coracoid  process,  especially  when  the  latter  is 
pctnred. 

V  The  eyuiptoms  of  sutiaeroniial  dislocation  of  the  clavicle  are  like- 

JHB  very  distinct.     The  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  is  not  in  ite  nor- 

lal  place,  and  the  acromion   iteetf   projects  distinctly,  so  that  the 

rticaUr  surface  can  be  felt.     The  acromial  third  of  the  clavicle  is  di- 

Bete«l  downward  and  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  is  felt  in  an  abnor- 

poeitioD  below  the  acromion.     Active  and  passive  movements  of 

alioulder  and  the  arm  are  painful  and  elevation  of  the  arm  is  eepe- 

ly  interfered  with. 

BedactioQ  is  accomplished  by  drawing  ba<^'k  the  shoulder  or  by  out- 
traction  on  the  latter  or  the  ann  and  by  direct  pressure  upon  the 
■Je  from  below  upward  and  forward.  In  some  of  the  cases  reten- 
bn  had  been  permanent,  hut  even  when  the  bone  can  not  be  kept  in 
(Mitioa  and  the  displacement  persists,  the  functional  disturbances 
rbich  reealt  are  very  slight,  or  they  may  be  entirely  absent,  as  a  new 
ilatiim  is  gnulually  fonned  between  the  clavicle  and  the  lower 
of  the  acromion. 

B.  Disl«cationi  of  the  Sternal  End  of  the  Claricle. — 1.  Forward  dis- 
ion  (prvBtemal  dislocation).     This  is  the  most  common  dislocation 
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of  the  sternal  end  of  tlie  clavicle,  and  is  eometiniefi  complete  and  hhm- 
times  iiicomplete.  In  case  of  eutnplete  dislooation  Uie  Elvnial  end  Bn 
upon  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  stenmm,  eomcwlmt  lielow  tbe  denv 
clavicnlur  articalation,  and  upon  tbe  eternal  portion  of  the  atenx^ 
mastoid  muscle  (Fig.  U28).  The  iiitenjtiai- 
lar  fibro-eartila^  either  remains  within  tbe 
sterno-elaricnlar  arti<^'u1ation  or  is  didocUd 
with  the  end  of  tbe  clavii-Ie.  The  diKlooted 
eternal  end  of  the  clavicle  is  plainly  viMe 
and  can  be  felt  on  the  anterior  Bnr^Me  at 
the  sternum,  while  there  is  a  correepondfn); 
gap  ill  place  of  the  articulation.  TIiaHm 
of  the  clavicle  demtes  s»*mewiuit  down- 
("i^'Vi,  v"'     ward.     The  shoulder  is  depreese*!  and  id- 

ducted,  the  distance  from  the  acromion  la 
the  middle  uf  tbe  interclavicular  notch  is  diminished,  the  head  is  aligfalljr 
inclined  toward  the  injured  side  in  consequence  uf  tbe  teneioD  of  tht 
stem o -mastoid  muBcle,  and  the  insertion  of  the  latter  on  the  cla*fefe 
projects  sharply.  Of  the  normal  movements  of  the  shoulder  joint,  rffr 
vation  of  tbe  arm  above  the  horizontal  is  especially  impeded.  Among 
complications  there  may  be  mentioned  rupture  of  the  sidn  over  the  d»- 
located  bone  and  fracture  of  tbe  upper  ribs,  the  coracoid  process,  and 
tbe  acromion. 

This  dislocation  is  caused  usually  by  undue  backward  movetneol 
of  tbe  shoulder  from  a  blow  or  a  fail,  from  l>eing  run  over  or  from 
carrying  a  heavy  load,  and  rarely  from  muscular  action.  There  i« 
sometimes  at  firtit  an  upward  dislocation  into  tlie  ihterclavienlar  notck, 
and  the  dislocated  bone  is  then  carried  downward  apon  the  slemiim  ia 
consequence  of  a  secondary  movement. 

Reduction  of  a  presternal  dislocation  of  the  clavicle  is  nsuallT  ewT, 
but  its  retention  is  scarcely  ever  successful.  If  the  dialocation  ia  dm 
reduced,  full  use  of  the  arm  is  usually  recovered  in  spite  of  this.  Re- 
duction is  commoidy  made  as  follows :  Tbe  patient  sits  astride  a  diair 
and  tbe  surgeon  draws  liotli  shoulders  outward  and  backward,  while  «l 
tbe  same  time  he  presses  hie  knee  into  the  patient's  l>ack  between  the 
two  scapulee  and  forcee  back  the  dislocated  bone  fn>m  in  fruat  inlw 
tbe  joint.  For  maint^ning  the  end  of  tbe  l>one  in  position  me  bM 
lieen  made  uf  pressure  with  the  pad  of  a  truselike  bandage  pMnd 
tlirougb  the  sound  axilla  (Kelatun).  See  also  Itandages  fur  Fmotinw 
of  tlie  Clavicle  (§  2ll5.  pages  4»4-4y").  ITnder  sitmc  circum«tuieei 
the  attempt  will  be  made  to  secure  the  bone  iu  place  by  suuue 
resect  tbe  dislocated  end. 
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i.  Upward  dislocation  of  tlie  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  (siipra- 
1  dislocationi.     In  this  very  rare  dislocation  the  sternal  ead  of 

(cUricle  reete  in  tlie  interclaviculiir  notch  in  front  of  the  trachea. 
]}r»pD(ra  is  therefore  usually  present,  in  case  of  complete  dislocation, 
■  ■bl  spew-h  may  be  interfered  with  in  conseqnence  of  pressure  upon 
"e  recnrrent  larj-ngeal  nerve,  causing  paralysis  of  one  vocal  cord. 
mTke  clavicle  deviates  in  an  upward  direction,  the  shoulder  is  displaced 
1  and  downward,  and  movement  of  the  shoulder  joint,  particn- 
"  iriy  elevatioa  of  the  ami  above  the  horizontal,  is  restricted.  There 
a  in  increased  space  between  the  first  rib  and  the  clavicle.  The  dislo- 
atiou  may  arise,  as  was  mentioned  above,  from  the  action  of  the  same 
uKirt  of  violence  as  that  causing  the  prestemal  dislocation,  into  which  it 
pqr  pa«a  secondarily. 

m  Redaction  is  acconiplished  by  drawing  the  shoulder  outward  and 
Hdkward  and  by  direct  preasore  downward  upon  the  dislocated  bone. 
Retention  is  nsually  impossible  here  also,  but  no  appreciable  functional 
iicability  of  the  arm  is  conditioned  thereupon.  In  case  of  pressure  upon 
ri|B  trachea  or  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  vagus  nerves,  the  bone 
bold  be  ^lecured  in  place  by  sutnre  or  resected. 

r  3.  Backwani  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  (retro- 
■temal  dislocation),  Malgaigiie  collected  eleven  cases  of  this  rare 
lislocation.  The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  lies  behind  the  npper  por- 
tion of  the  sternum,  and  the  origin  of  the  sternohyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid muscles,  less  often,  still  higher  up.  The  higher  the  dislocated 
bone  reschee,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  felt  behind  the  eternuni.  A  de- 
preurion  is  felt  in  the  region  of  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  as 
die  head  of  the  clavicle  is  wanting  at  it^  normal  place.  Dyspntea  and 
dnphagis  may  exist  in  consequence  of  pressure  upon  the  trachea  and 
the  tMophagns.  The  radial  pulse  in  the  injured  arm  is  diminished  in 
catf  of  pressure  of  the  dislocated  bone  upon  the  subclavian  artery,  and 
Kvere  brain  symptonis,  amounting  to  coma,  have  been  observed  from 
comprofwion  of  the  common  carotid  artery  and  the  intenial  jugular  and 
innominate  veins.  Pressure  upon  the  phrenic  and  vagus  nerves  is  also 
of  importance.  The  movements  of  the  arm  and  the  neck  are  restricted, 
the  hend  is  usoally  inclined  to  the  injured  side,  and  the  place  of  in- 
sertion of  the  fltcmo-mastoid  muscle  is  more  or  less  obliterated.  The 
shoulder  is  displaced  forward  and  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  is 
andaly  prominent. 

Retrosternal  dislocation  of  the  clavicle  arises  usually  from  a  for- 
rilile  movement  uf  the  shoulder  forward  and  inward,  less  often  from 
t  violence  applied  to  the  head  of  the  clavicle  from  in  front. 

Reduction  of  a  retro»temal  dislocation  of  tlie  clavicle  is  ac-complislied 
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I  lalter  are  beat  verified  by  grasping  the  eoapala  at  the  aoromion 
the  lower  angle  and  attempting  to  move  it,  or  by  laying  the  arm 
die  injared  side  upon  tiie  back  of  tlie  patient  and  thereby  lifting 
kpala  from  the  ribe,  or,  finally,  by  moving  the  liumeruB  and  plac- 
>  hand  upon  the  scapula. 
Tlie  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  is  favourable. 
r  union  usually  follows  speedily,  often,  to  be  sure,  with  some  dia- 
ment,  but  without  functional  disturbance.     In  compound  eora- 
ited  fractures  extensive  burrowing  of  pus  between  the  dorsal  and 
tbor«cic  muscles  may  result  in  case  of  non-aeeptic  healing. 
The  treatment  of  simple  fractures  of  the  body  of  tie  scapula  con- 
1  the  nee  of  a  sling  and  in  fixing  the  arm  and  the  scapula  to  the 
by  means  of  wadding  and  gauze  bandages 
^  are  smeared   with    a   little  water-glass  or 
ler  of  Paris.     If  necessary,  the  fragments  are 
red.     Gunshot  fractures  or  compound  comini- 
id  fractures  are  treate<l  under  antiseptic  pre- 
ion»  and  in  accordance  with  general  rules  (see 
iciples  of  Surgery,  page  597  ff.).    Correspond- 
defects  sometimes  remain  in  consequence  of 
extraction  of  splinters  or  of  necrosis.     Careful 
Jon  must  be  paid  to  any  abscesses  that  may 

S.  FraetoTM  of  the  Neck  of  the  Soapola. — Three 
IS  of  tins  fracture  have  bceu  distinguished  : 
'rarture  of  the  glenoid  fossa  (Fig,  R29).  2. 
of  the  so-called  anatomical  neck — that 
)  constricted  portion  just  behind  the  glenoid       tdiagnitonuitio). 

3.  Fracture  of  the  surgical  neck,  which  ex- 
froni  the  origin  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  and  the  su[>erior  scapu- 
Bottth  to  tlie  lower  angle  of  the  glenoid  fossa  or  below  the  infragle- 
'  toben-le  (a  and  b,  Fig.  629). 

Fracture  of  the  glenoid  fossa  is  most  frequently  oljserved  in  con- 
ion  with  disloctttions  from  a  fall  or  a  blow  upon  the  shoulder. 
ntUB  is  obtained  by  raising  the  arm,  rotating  the  head  of  the  bu- 
rn, and  pressing  the  latter  against  the  articniar  surfm-e.  Other 
Iptoms,  aside  from  an  etfusion  of  blood  into  the  joint,  are  absent, 
lUjr  if  the  fragments  are  not  displaced.  If,  however,  an  obliqne 
rfiuongh  the  glenoid  fossa  and  the  anatomical  neck,  such  as  the 
ited  in  Fig.  629,  is  present,  the  fragment  that  is  broken  oft 
displaced  downward,  and  the  deformity  is  Biuilor  to  that  in 
dislocation  of  the  humerus. 


UlTDUirh  t)l_ 

Buri^cftl  DM'k  ot  the 
■oapuls ;  a,  witbout  il«- 
iMbmcat  of  the  con- 
co'.ii  pmoow,  uid  i,  irith 
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mMer.  Extension  appliances  have  also  been  recommended,  the  arm 
mg  drawn  obliqnely  upward,  outward,  and  BOinewhat  backward,  and 
I  patient  kept  in  beil.  Bony  union  of  the  fracture  uBually  etiHues  in 
m  six  tij  eight  weeks  witUuut  functional  disturbance.  Elevation 
1  rutittioa  of  tbe  arm  sometimes  continue  to  be  more  or  less  im- 
jed.     PiieiidarthroBig  is  rare. 

S,  Fracture  of  the  Acromioii  Prooen,  in  consequence  of  the  exposed 
Btiou  of  the  latter,  ie  the  most  common  of  the  fractures  of  the  scap- 
.  It  is  due  usually  to  direct  violence  (fall,  blow),  less  often  to  a 
I  upon  tbe  elbow,  and  only  exceptionally  to  muscular  action  in  con- 
iCion  with  forcible  elevation  of  the  arm.  Tbe  line  of  fracture  runs 
Bqoelv  or  transversely  through  the  tip  or  near  the  base.  The 
~,ler  frafpnent  ifl  dispiacetl,  especially  in  ease  of  extensive  laceration 
the  periosteum  and  tbe  surrounding  soft  parts,  usually  in  a  down- 
d  direction,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  deltoid  muscle  and 
weight  of  the  arm.  The  displacement  is  usually  slight,  however, 
lose  tbe  trapezius  acts  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  fracture  is 
■ractvrizfid  by  pain  at  the  site  of  the  injury,  especially  on  palpation 
Fusing  the  arm,  by  abnormal  mobility,  and  by  crepitus  on  moving 
Acroaiion  process  and  pushing  the  arm  upward  and  downward, 
nsualty  ensues  in  from  three  to  four  weeks.  l*seudar- 
itimes  occurs.  If  the  union  of  the  fragments  is  very  loose, 
tisnally  be  raised  only  to  tbe  horizontiil, 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  acromion  process  consists  in  the 
of  a  siinp  and  in  securing  the  arm  to  the  chest  over  a  soft  pad.  In 
)  of  decided  displacement,  suture  of  the  fragments  is  to  he  recom- 
Uded. 

4.  Fractnrefl  of  the  Coraooid  Proceaa.— These  fractures  seldoni  occur  alone, 
arc  UHUallj-  conibiniHl  wlLh  fracture  of  another  portion  of  the  scapula. 
I  fnctgic  usuallj  arises  from  direct  violence,  from  impact  of  the  head  of 
humcirus  in  dislocations  of  the  same,  aud  soiuetimcs  fi-om  muscular  ac- 
u  If  Ihf  coracoid  process  is  completely  broken  off,  which  generally  occurs 
the  bdse,  it  is  itniwn  downward  and  inward  by  the  biceps,  the  coraco- 
^lilalis.  and  the  pectoralis  minor  muscles  in  case  the  coraco-clavicular 
neat  is  ruptured  at  the  same  time.  If  the  latter  remains  intact  the  dis- 
emeiit  is  slight  The  fracture  not  infrequently  uniU«  with  the  forniatjon 
'k  paeuilarthmsis,  but  witliout  much  disability  of  the  arm. 
The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  a  aling  and  in  securing  the 
I,  which  is  addncted  and  flexed  at  an  acute  angle,  to  the  thorax, 
order  to  relax  ax  much  as  ]X)ssihle  the  above-mentioned  muscles. 
§  26s.  Fraetum  of  the  Upper  End  of  tbe  Hnmenu. — The  following 
;Anr«B  (kvut  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  humenis:  1.  Fracture 
the  head.    2.  Fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck.    3.  Separation  of  tbe 
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olevatioD  of  the  arm  is  accomplished  bj  movemeat  of  the  clavicle  in 
the  acromio-clavicular  articulation,  and  at  laat  in  the  stemo-clavicukr 
articulation. 

The  dislocationB  of  the  clavicle  occur  most  frequently  at  its  acro- 
mial end,  and  may  be  either  upward  or  downward  (supra-acromial  and 
infra-acromial  dialocation).  At  the  sternal  end  diBlocations  are  ob- 
served in  a  forward  direction  (presternal  dislocation),  in  an  upward 
direction  (suprasternal  dislocation),  and  in  a  backward  direction  (retro- 
eternal  dislocation).  Dislocation  of  both  ends  of  the  clavicle  occasion- 
ally occurs. 

A.  Didoostioiu  of  the  Aoromial  End  of  tha  dande. — 1.  Upward  dis- 
location upon  the  acromion  (supra-acromial  dislocation).  This  disloca- 
tion, either  complete  or  incomplete,  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  disloca- 
tions of  the  clavicle,  and  in  fact  is  more  common  than  all  the  others 
combined.  It  constitutes,  according  to  the  statistics  of  Krunleiu  and 
Gurlt,  from  2'4  to  2'7  per  cent  of  all  dislocations.  It  occurs  chiedy 
from  a  direct  blow  upon  the  scapula  from  above  downward,  from  a 
blow  upon  the  shoulder  from  behind  with  a  forward  movement  of  the 
same,  from  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder  or  the  back,  etc.  The  scapula  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  didlocated  part.  The 
dislocation  can  be  produced  experimentally 
only  after  severing  the  coraco-clavicnlar  and 
the  aeromio-clavicular  ligaments  (Defrancee- 
chi).  Incomplete  dislocations  are  most  likely 
to  occur  when  the  coraco-clavicular  liga- 
ments are  preserved. 

The  symptoms  are  very  characteristic, 
especially  in  complete  dislocation  (Fig.  627). 
^Ihu^^^e'd^f^'^do."'  The  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  projects 
distinctly  npon  the  acromion,  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  trapezius  muscle  is  very  prominent,  the  head  is  sometimes 
inclined  to  the  injured  side,  and  the  shoulder  is  displaced  downward, 
inward,  and  forward.  Elevation  of  the  arm  above  the  horizontal  is 
interfered  with,  so  that  the  patient  can  not  lay  his  hand  upon  hie  head, 
for  example.  Dislocation  is  sometimes  combined  with  fracture  of  the 
clavicle  (see  §  265,  page  492  fE.). 

The  reduction  of  a  supra-acromial  dislocation  of  the  clavicle  by 
drawing  back  both  shoulders  and  by  direct  pressure  npon  the  dislo- 
cated acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  is  usually  easy,  but  its  retention  is 
difficult,  so  that  a  corresponding  deformity  usually  results,  a  fact  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  patient  should  be  called  at  the  beginning  of 
the  treatment.     The  greater  the  deformity  that  remains  the  more  is 
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the  function  of  the  arm  impaired,  especially  for  heavy  work.  Labour- 
ing men  in  particular  may  be  seriously  handicapped  in  their  work,  as 
they  can  no  longer  lift  heavy  burdens  to  the  level  of  the  shoulder. 
Most  of  the  older  methods  employed  for  retaining  the  dislocated  bone 
in  position  are  of  little  effect,  such  as,  for  example,  elastic  bandages,  pad 
pressure,  or  other  pressure  appliances.  An  India-rubber  band  or  India- 
rubber  tubing  fastened  in  front  on  the  forearm  and  to  an  abdominal  belt 
behind  is  perhaps  the  best  means  of  immobilization.  A  sling  is  worn 
at  the  wrist.  The  best  way  is,  no  doubt,  to  secure  the  dislocated  bone 
by  suture — e.  g.,  of  the  ruptured  ligaments  or  the  bone.  In  old  dislo- 
cations one  may  freshen  the  clavicle  and  acromion  and  unite  them  with 
silver  wire  in  order  to  secure  bony  union.  Baum  secured  complete 
success  in  one  case  by  subcutaneous  suture  so  that  the  workman  recov- 
ered the  normal  use  of  his  arm.  He  carried  a  suture  of  silk  through 
the  acromio-clavicular  ligament  and  one  tlirough  the  coraco-clavicular 
ligament,  reduced  the  dislocation,  and  tied  the  sutures  over  a  roll  of 
adhesive  plaster. 

2.  Downward  dislocation  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  (infra- 
ac*romial  or  subacromial  dislocation).  This  very  rare  dislocation  results 
usually  from  a  blow  upon  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  from  a  fall 
upon  the  elbow  when  the  shoulder  is  fixed,  etc.  The  acromial  end  of 
the  clavicle  lies  below  the  acromion  upon  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder 
joint  or  even  below  the  coracoid  process,  especially  when  the  latter  is 
fractured. 

The  symptoms  of  subacromial  dislocation  of  the  clavicle  are  like- 
wise very  distinct.  The  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  is  not  in  its  nor- 
mal place,  and  the  acromion  itself  projects  distinctly,  so  that  the 
articular  surface  can  be  felt.  The  acromial  third  of  the  clavicle  is  di- 
rected downward  and  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  is  felt  in  an  abnor- 
mal position  below  the  acromion.  Active  and  passive  movements  of 
the  shoulder  and  the  arm  are  painful  and  elevation  of  the  arm  is  espe- 
cially interfered  with. 

Reduction  is  accomplished  by  drawing  back  the  shoulder  or  by  out- 
w^ird  traction  on  the  latter  or  the  arm  and  by  direct  pressure  upon  the 
clavicle  from  below  upward  and  forward.  In  some  of  the  cases  reten- 
tion has  been  permanent,  but  even  when  the  bone  can  not  be  kept  in 
position  and  the  displacement  persists,  the  functional  disturbances 
which  result  are  very  slight,  or  they  may  be  entirely  absent,  as  a  new 
articulation  is  gradually  formed  between  the  clavicle  and  the  lower 
surface  of  the  acromion. 

B.  Dialocations  of  the  Sternal  End  of  the  Clavicle. — 1.  Forward  dis- 
location (presternal  dislocation).    This  is  the  most  common  dislocation 
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of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  is  sometimes  complete  and  some- 
times incomplete.  In  case  of  complete  dislocation  the  sternal  end  lies 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  somewhat  below  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  and  upon   the  sternal  portion  of  the   stemo- 

mjistoid  muscle  (Fig.  628).  The  interarticu- 
lar  fibro-cartilage  either  remains  within  the 
sterno-clavicular  articulation  or  is  dislocated 
with  the  end  of  the  clavicle.  The  dislocated 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  is  plainly  visible 
and  can  be  felt  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  sternum,  while  there  is  a  corresponding 
gap  in  place  of  the  articulation.  The  line 
of  the  clavicle  deviates  somewhat  down- 

^L'^r^u7d'^rc"SJ!oil°'    ^^^'    The  shoulder  is  depressed  and  ad- 

ducted,  the  distance  from  the  acromion  to 
the  middle  of  the  interclavicular  notch  is  diminished,  the  head  is  slightly 
inclined  toward  the  injured  side  in  consequence  of  the  tension  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  the  insertion  of  the  latter  on  the  clavicle 
projects  sharply.  Of  the  normal  movements  of  the  shoulder  joint,  ele- 
vation of  the  arm  above  the  horizontal  is  especially  impeded.  Among 
complications  there  may  be  mentioned  rupture  of  the  skin  over  the  dis- 
located bone  and  fracture  of  the  upper  ribs,  the  coracoid  process,  and 
the  acromion. 

This  dislocation  is  caused  usually  by  undue  backward  movement 
of  the  shoulder  from  a  blow  or  a  fall,  from  being  run  over  or  from 
carrying  a  heavy  load,  and  rarely  from  muscular  action.  There  is 
sometimes  at  first  an  upward  dislocation  into  the  interclavicular  notch, 
and  the  dislocated  bone  is  then  carried  downward  upon  the  sternum  in 
con8C(iuence  of  a  secondary  movement. 

Reduction  of  a  prestemal  dislocation  of  the  clavicle  is  usually  easy, 
but  its  retention  is  scarcely  ever  successful.  If  the  dislocation  is  not 
reduced,  full  use  of  the  arm  is  usually  recovered  in  spite  of  this.  Re- 
duction is  commonly  made  as  follows :  The  patient  sits  astride  a  chair 
and  the  surgeon  draws  both  shoulders  outward  and  backward,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  presses  his  knee  into  the  patient's  back  between  the 
two  scapulflB  and  forces  back  the  dislocated  bone  from  in  front  into 
the  joint.  For  maintaining  the  end  of  the  bone  in  position  use  has 
been  made  of  pressure  with  the  pad  of  a  trusslike  bandage  passed 
through  the  sound  axilla  (N^laton).  See  also  Bandages  for  Fractures 
of  the  Clavicle  (§  205,  pages  494^97).  Under  some  circumstances 
the  attempt  will  l)e  made  to  secure  the  bone  in  place  by  suture  or  to 
resect  the  dislocated  end. 
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2.  Upward  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  (supra- 
sternal dislocation).  In  this  very  rare  dislocation  the  sternal  end  of 
the  clavicle  rests  in  the  interclavicular  notch  in  front  of  the  trachea. 
Dyspnoea  is  therefore  usually  present,  in  case  of  complete  dislocation, 
and  speech  may  be  interfered  with  in  consequence  of  pressure  upon 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  causing  paralysis  of  one  vocal  cord. 
The  clavicle  deviates  in  an  upward  direction,  the  shoulder  is  displaced 
inward  and  downward,  and  movement  of  the  shoulder  joint,  particu- 
larly elevation  of  the  arm  above  the  horizontal,  is  restricted.  There 
is  an  increased  space  between  the  first  rib  and  the  clavicle.  The  dislo- 
cation may  arise,  as  was  mentioned  above,  from  the  action  of  the  same 
sort  of  violence  as  that  causing  the  prestemal  dislocation,  into  which  it 
may  pass  secondarily. 

Beduction  is  accomplished  by  drawing  the  shoulder  outward  and 
backward  and  by  direct  pressure  downward  upon  the  dislocated  bone. 
Retention  is  usually  impossible  here  also,  but  no  appreciable  functional 
disability  of  the  arm  is  conditioned  thereupon.  In  case  of  pressure  upon 
the  trachea  or  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  vagus  nerves,  the  bone 
should  be  secured  in  place  by  suture  or  resected. 

3.  Backward  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  (retro- 
sternal dislocation).  Malgaigne  collected  eleven  cases  of  this  rare 
dislocation.  The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  lies  behind  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  sternum,  and  the  origin  of  the  stemo-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid muscles,  less  often,  still  higher  up.  The  higher  the  dislocated 
bone  reaches,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  felt  behind  the  sternum.  A  de- 
pression is  felt  in  the  region  of  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  as 
the  head  of  the  clavicle  is  wanting  at  its  normal  place.  Dyspnoea  and 
dysphagia  may  exist  in  consequence  of  pressure  upon  the  trachea  and 
the  oesophagus.  The  radial  pulse  in  the  injured  arm  is  diminished  in 
case  of  pressure  of  the  dislocated  bone  upon  the  subclavian  artery,  and 
severe  brain  symptoms,  amounting  to  coma,  have  been  observed  from 
compression  of  the  common  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  and 
innominate  veins.  Pressure  upon  the  phrenic  and  vagus  nerves  is  also 
of  importance.  The  movements  of  the  arm  and  the  neck  are  restricted, 
the  head  is  usually  inclined  to  the  injured  side,  and  the  place  of  in- 
sertion of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  is  more  or  lees  obliterated.  The 
shoulder  is  displaced  forward  and  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  is 
unduly  prominent. 

Betrostemal  dislocation  of  the  clavicle  arises  usually  from  a  for- 
cible movement  of  the  shoulder  forward  and  inward,  less  often  from 
direct  violence  applied  to  the  head  of  the  clavicle  from  in  front. 

Reduction  of  a  retrosternal  dislocation  of  the  clavicle  is  accomplished 
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by  drawing  both  shoulders  backward  and  bracing  the  knee  firmly  be- 
tween the  two  scapulse,  or  by  laying  a  pad  in  the  axilla  and  adduetuig 
the  elbow  against  the  chest.  If  reduction  does  not  succeed  in  this 
way,  it  has  been  recommended  that  the  dislocated  bone  be  drawn  for- 
ward with  blunt  hooks,  in  order  to  remove  the  dangerous  pressure  upon 
the  large  vessels  and  nerves  and  upon  the  trachea  and  the  oesoph- 
agus. The  retention  of  the  end  of  the  bone  is  difficult  in  this  dislo- 
cation also.  (See  also  Bandages  for  Fractures  of  the  Clavicle,  §  2<m, 
pages  494r-497.)  In  case  of  severe  symptoms  of  pressure  upon  the 
vessels  and  nerves,  dyspnoea,  and  dysphagia,  resection  of  the  dislocated 
sternal  end  may  come  into  consideration. 

C.  Dialooation  of  Both  Ends  of  the  Claviole.— Besides  cases  of  their  own, 
Lucas  collected  from  literature  ten  and  Kaufmann  seven  cases  of  dislocation 
of  the  clavicle  at  its  two  ends.  They  were  mostly  ccbses  in  which  the  shoul- 
ders were  forcibly  pressed  together  and  the  body  was  rotated  from  behind 
forward  around  one  firmly  fixed  shoulder.  The  later  functional  result  was 
good.  One  end  at  least  always  united  in  its  normal  position,  while  the 
other  remained  dislocated  without  occasioning  any  disability. 

§  267.  Fractures  of  the  Scapula. — Fractures  of  the  scapula  are  rare, 
because  the  bone  is  very  movable,  is  well  protected  by  muscles,  and  lies 
upon  the  elastic  ribs,  which  are  more  likely  to  break.  The  following 
are  the  principal  forms  of  fracture  that  are  distinguished  :  1.  Frac- 
tures of  the  body  of  the  scapula.  2.  Fractures  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
and  the  neck  of  the  scapula.  3.  Fractures  of  the  acromion.  4.  Frac- 
tures of  the  coracoid  process. 

1.  Fractures  of  the  Body  of  the  Scapula  arise  almost  always  from 
direct  violence  (blow,  thrust,  being  run  over,  gunshot  injury,  etc.),  and 
are  therefore  combined  with  corresponding  contusion  of  the  soft  partri. 
Transverse  or  comminuted  fractures  of  the  infraspinous  fossa  are  the 
most  frecjuent,  fractures  of  the  supraspinous  fossa  being  less  common. 
Longitudinal  fractures  through  the  supraspinous  fossa,  through  the 
spine,  and  into  the  infraspinous  fossa,  are  sometimes  observed.  Dip- 
placements  of  the  fragments  by  muscular  action  occur  especially  in 
transverse  and  comminuted  fractures — e.  g.,  in  transverse  fractures  of 
the  lower  angle,  the  lower  fragment  being  drawn  forward  and  upwanl 
by  the  serratus  magnus  and  the  teres  major  muscles. 

The  symptoms  of  a  f racrture  of  tlie  body  of  the  scapula  are  some- 
times very  evident,  and  in  other  cases  they  are  not  very  distinct. 
Localized  pain,  which  may  be  spontaneous  or  felt  on  pressure  or  active 
and  passive  movements  of  the  scapula,  is  usually  well  marked,  as  well 
as  the  swelling  that  quickly  follows  the  injury  and  the  other  common 
symptoms  of  fracture  (deformity,  abnormal  mobility,  and  crepitus). 
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The  latter  are  beat  verified  by  grasping  the  scapula  at  the  acromion 
and  the  lower  angle  and  attempting  to  move  it,  or  by  laying  the  arm 
of  the  injured  side  upon  the  back  of  the  patient  and  Uiereby  lifting 
the  scapula  from  the  ribs,  or,  finally,  by  moving  the  humerua  and  plac- 
ing the  hand  upon  the  scapula. 

The  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  is  favourable. 
Bony  union  usually  follows  speedily,  often,  to  be  sure,  with  some  dis- 
placement, but  without  functional  disturbance.  In  compound  com- 
minuted fractures  extensive  burrowing  of  pus  between  the  dorsal  and 
the  thoracic  muscles  may  result  in  case  of  non-aseptic  healing. 

The  treatment  of  simple  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  a  sling  and  in  fixing  the  arm  and  the  scapula  to  the 
chest  by  means  of  wadding  and  gauze  bandages 
which  are  smeared  with  a  little  water-glass  or 
plaster  of  Paris.  If  necessary,  the  fragments  are 
sutured.  Gunshot  fractures  or  compound  commi- 
nuted fractures  arc  treated  under  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions and  in  accordance  with  general  rules  (see 
Principles  of  Snrgery,  page  597  fE.).  Correspond- 
ing defects  sometimes  remain  in  consequence  of 
the  extraction  of  splinters  or  of  necrosis.  Careful 
attention  must  be  paid  to  any  abscesses  that  may 
form.  Flo.  829,— Fracture  of  the 

2.  Practures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Soapnla.— Three  St  T^  b!iit^ 
forms  of  this  fracture  have  been  distinguislied  :  al^""^" of  t'hl 
1.  Fracture  of  the  glenoid  fossa  (Fig.  629).  2.  t'^l^c'iJt'Vtfl'e''™^ 
Fracture  of  the  so-called  anatomical  neck — that  co:dprooi!a8,»iid»,with 
is,  the  constricted  portion  just  behind  the  glenoid  {diagrunmBtio}. 
fossa.  3.  Fracture  of  the  sui^cal  neck,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  origin  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  and  the  superior  scapu- 
lar notch  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  glenoid  fossa  or  below  the  infragle- 
noid  tubercle  {a  and  b,  Fig.  629). 

Fracture  of  the  glenoid  fossa  is  most  frequently  observed  in  con- 
nection with  dislocations  from  a  fall  or  a  blow  npon  the  shoulder. 
Crepitus  is  obtained  by  raising  the  arm,  rotating  tlie  head  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  pressing  the  latter  against  the  articular  surface.  Other 
symptoms,  aside  from  an  effusion  of  blood  into  tlie  joint,  are  absent, 
especially  if  the  fragments  are  not  displaced.  If,  however,  an  oblique 
fracture  through  the  glenoid  fossa  and  the  anatomical  neck,  such  as  the 
one  represented  in  Fig.  629,  is  present,  the  fragment  that  is  broken  off 
is  usually  displaced  downward,  and  the  deformity  is  similar  to  that  in 
axillary  dislocation  of  the  humerus. 
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Isolated  fractures  of  the  compact  anatomical  neck  directly  behind 
the  glenoid  fossa  are  very  rare. 

The  most  common  fracture  in  the  region  of  the  glenoid  fossa  of 
the  scapula  is  that  through  the  surgical  neck,  in  which  the  line  of  frac- 
ture, corresponding  to  the  line  b  (Fig.  629),  runs  from  the  superior 
scapular  notch  obliquely  downward  to  a  point  below  the  glenoid  cavity, 
so  that  the  coracoid  process  and  the  articular  process  with  the  glenoid 
fossa  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  bone.  Much  less  frequently  the 
line  of  fracture  corresponds  about  to  the  line  a  (Fig.  629),  so  that  the 
coracoid  process  is  not  broken  off.  The  symptoms  of  fracture  of 
the  surgical  neck  of  the  scapula  are  similar  to  those  attending  disloca- 
tion of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  as  the  fragment  is  displaced  down- 
ward with  the  humerus.  The  shoulder  is  therefore  flattened,  the  acro- 
mion process  is  more  prominent,  and  the  axis  of  the  upper  arm 
deviates  distinctly  toward  the  axilla,  where  the  fragment  can  be  felt. 
As  opposed  to  dislocation,  the  shoulder  joint  is  capable  of  active 
and  passive  movement,  although  this  is  attended  with  great  pain. 
Crepitus  is  most  easily  obtained  by  pressing  the  humerus  against  the 
glenoid  fossa  and  rotating  the  same,  also  by  moving  the  coracoid 
process,  in  case  the  latter  is  broken  off.  It  is  characteristic  of  frac- 
ture, as  opposed  to  axillary  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  that  the  de- 
formity can  easily  be  corrected,  as  a  rule,  by  pushing  the  arm  directly 
upward,  and  by  pressure  upon  the  fragment  in  the  axilla,  but  reap- 
pears just  as  easily  when  the  arm  is  allowed  to  hang  downward. 

Treatment — In  fractures  of  the  glenoid  fossa  without  displacement 
a  sling  and  fixation  of  the  arm,  which  is  flexed  at  a  right  angle  at  the 
elbow,  are  sufficient.  A  wad  of  cotton  is  placed  in  the  axilla.  ObUque 
fractures  of  the  glenoid  fossa  with  displacement  of  the  fragment  down- 
ward, as  in  Fig.  629,  as  well  as  fractures  of  the  anatomical  and  the  sur- 
gical neck  of  the  scapula,  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  After  reduc- 
tion of  the  displaced  fragment,  preferably  under  an  ansesthetic,  by 
pressure  from  within  the  axilla  and  by  pushing  the  arm  upward,  one 
inserts  a  large  wad  of  cotton,  or,  better,  a  wedge-shaped  pad,  into  the 
axilla,  places  the  arm,  wliich  is  flexed  at  a  right  angle  at  the  elbow,  in 
a  sling,  and  secures  it  by  turns  of  a  bandage  about  the  thorax  and  the 
shoulder.  These  turns  are  smeared  with  water-glass  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  or  a  typical  plaster-of- Paris  splint  is  applied  about  the  shoul- 
der and  the  thorax.  One  may  also  fasten  the  arm  to  the  thorax,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  618  or  according  to  Fig.  619,  page  494  (after  Yel- 
peau).  The  bandages  represented  on  page  512  for  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  humerus  are  also  very  practical,  as  are,  finally,  splints  of 
gutta-percha,  which  are  properly  moulded  in  hot  water  so  as  to  fit  the 
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slioulder.  Extension  appliances  have  also  been  recommended,  the  arm 
being  drawn  obliquely  upward,  outward,  and  somewhat  backwai'd,  and 
the  patient  kept  in  bed.  Bony  union  of  the  fracture  usually  ensues  in 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  without  functional  disturbance.  Elevation 
and  rotation  of  the  arm  sometimes  continue  to  be  more  or  less  im- 
peded.    Pseudarthrosis  is  rare. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  Acromion  Prooeu,  in  consequence  of  the  exposed 
position  of  the  latter,  is  the  most  common  of  the  fractures  of  the  scap- 
ula. It  is  due  usually  to  direct  violence  (fall,  blow),  less  often  to  a 
fall  upon  the  elbow,  and  only  exceptionally  to  muscular  action  in  con- 
nection with  forcible  elevation  of  the  arm.  The  line  of  fracture  runs 
obUquely  or  transversely  through  the  tip  or  near  the  base.  The 
smalier  fragment  is  displaced,  especially  in  case  of  extensive  laceration 
of  the  periosteum  and  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  usually  in  a  down- 
ward direction,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  deltoid  muscle  and 
the  weight  of  the  arm.  The  displacement  is  usually  slight,  however, 
because  the  trapezius  acts  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  fracture  is 
characterized  by  pain  at  the  site  of  the  injury,  especially  on  palpation 
and  raising  the  arm,  by  abnormal  mobility,  and  by  crepitus  on  moving 
the  acromion  process  and  pushing  the  arm  upward  and  downward. 
Bony  union  usually  ensues  in  from  three  to  four  weeks.  Pseudar- 
throsis sometimes  occurs.  If  the  union  of  the  fragments  is  very  loose, 
the  arm  can  usually  be  raised  only  to  the  horizontal. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  acromion  process  consists  in  the 
use  of  a  sling  and  in  securing  the  arm  to  the  chest  over  a  soft  pad.  In 
case  of  decided  displacement,  suture  of  the  fragments  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

4.  Fractures  of  the  Coracoid  Frocea&^-These  fractures  seldom  occur  alone, 
but  are  usually  combined  with  fracture  of  another  portion  of  the  scapula. 
The  fracture  usually  arises  from  direct  violence,  from  impact  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus  in  dislocations  of  the  same,  and  sometimes  h'om  muscular  ac- 
tion. If  the  coracoid  process  is  completely  broken  off,  which  generally  occurs 
at  the  base,  it  is  drawn  downward  and  inward  by  the  biceps,  the  coraco- 
brachialis,  and  the  pectoral  is  minor  muscles  in  case  the  coraco-clavicular 
ligament  is  ruptured  at  the  same  time.  If  the  latter  remains  intact,  the  dis- 
placement is  slight.  The  fracture  not  infrequently  unites  with  the  foinnation 
of  a  pseudarthrosis,  but  without  much  disability  of  the  arm. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  a  sling  and  in  securing  the 
forearm,  which  is  adducted  and  flexed  at  an  acute  angle,  to  the  thorax, 
in  order  to  relax  as  much  as  possible  the  above-mentioned  muscles. 

§  268.  Fractures  of  the  Tipper  End  of  the  Humema. — The  following 
fractures  occur  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  humerus:  1.  Fracture 
of  the  head.    2.  Fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck.    3.  Separation  of  the 
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epiphjeis.  4.  Fracture  of  the  eurj^cal  neck.  5.  Fracture  of  the 
tnberositioB.  These  individual  fractures  are  combined  in  the  greateot 
variety  of  ways. 

1.  Frtctture  of  the  Head  of  the  Hnmenui — Isolated  fractures  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus  are  very  rare.  The  mildest  degree  of  these  irsA:- 
taree  occurs  in  the  form  of  crushing  and  fiaauring  of  the  cartilage — e.  p., 
in  dislocations.  The  isolated  fractures  proper  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
arise  most  commonly  from  gunshot  injuries,  with  more  or  less  shatter- 
ing of  the  head,  also  from  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder  or  elbow,  especially 
in  old  people.  Such  isolated  fractures  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  are 
characterized  by  an  intra-articnlar  effusion  of  blood  which  conforms 
exactly  to  tUe  configuration  of  the  joint.  There  is  usually  no  other 
deformity,  as  the  lower  fragment  is  held  firmly  by  the  capsule.  Crepi- 
tus can  generally  t)e  detected.  The  latter  can  be  made  ont  by  rotating 
tlie  humerus  and  pressing  the  liead  against  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  by 
palpating  the  liead  from  within  the  axilla  with  the  arm  elevated.  In 
other  respects  the  symptoms  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  frac- 
ture of  the  anatomical  neck,  and  the  treatment  also  confonns  to  the 
same  principles. 

2.  Fraoturea  of  the  Anatomieal  Neck  of  the  Hnmemi, — The  anatom- 
ical neck  of  the  humerus  is  intracapsular  and  lies  close  to  the  insertion 

of  the  capsule,  immediately  behind  the  edge  of 
the  articular  cartilage.  The  very  rare  fractures  of 
the  anatomical  neck  (Fig.  630)  are  observed  espe- 
cially among  older  people,  and  result  chieHy  from 
direct  violence  (fall  or  blow  upon  the  shoulder). 
They  frequently  extend  into  the  surgical  neck, 
which  is  outside  the  joint,  so  tliat  we  then  have  a 
fracture  which  is  in  part  extracapsular  and  in  part 
intracapsular.  In  such  cases  the  tuberosities  also 
are  sometimes  broken  off.  In  fractures  of  the 
anatomical  neck  alone  there  is  sometimes  no  ap- 
preciable displacement,  because  the  lower  frag- 
^^.'^^I'^rof  th«  ment  is  held  fast  by  the  capsule  or  because  the 
fl^rtS""'"''*^'''''"  fragments  are  impacted.  In  other  cases,  however, 
tlie  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upward  and  inwanl 
by  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major  muscles.  The  upper  fragment 
may  also  be  displaced — e.  g.,  downward — or  it  may  rotate  so  tliat  it« 
articular  surface  is  directed  more  downward  or  completely  outwanl. 
If  the  capsiile  is  ruptured,  tlie  head  of  the  humerus  may  enter  the 
axilla.  In  impacted  fractures  tlie  tuberosities  may  be  broken  off  by 
the  head  which  is  driven  in  between  them. 
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The  symptoms  of  a  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  are  not  always 
distinct.  There  is  in  every  case  a  marked  swelling  of  the  shoalder. 
In  impacted  fractures,  particularly,  the  deformity,  aside  from  an  intra- 
articular effusion  of  blood,  is  slight,  and  the  injury  may  resemble  a 
severe  contusion  of  the  shoulder.  There  is  only  slight  shortening  of  . 
the  arm  and  flattening  of  the  shoulder.  Crepitus  and  abnormal  mobility 
are  absent  in  impacted  fractures,  or  are  conditioned  upon  coexisting 
fracture  of  the  tuberosities.  The  examination  of  impacted  fractures 
should  be  made  very  cautiously,  in  order  that  the  impaction  may  nut 
be  disturbed.  In  non-impacted  fractures  the  usual  symptoms  of  frac- 
ture (crepitus,  abnormal  mobility,  and  possible  deformity)  are  to  be 
determined  by  abducting  the  arm  from  the  thorax,  elevating  it  some- 
what, and  then  pressing  it  upward  while  the  shoulder  is  fixed,  or  by 
grasping  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  the  axilla,  or,  finally,  by  pressing 
the  articular  end  of  the  humerus  under  the  acromion  downward  and 
backward.  When  the  arm  is  rotated  the  broken-off  head  does  not 
move  with  it. 

Union  takes  place  most  readily  in  impacted  fractures.  In  case  of 
an  ordinary  intracapsular  fracture  without  impaction,  one  would  natu- 
rally expect  that  no  union  would  take  place  between  the  separated 
and  no  longer  directly  nourished  head  and  the  lower  fragment,  and 
that  the  head  would  undergo  necrosis.  Bony  and  less  often  fibrous 
union  usually  results,  however,  after  complete  separation  of  the  head, 
even  when  the  latter  has  been  completely  rotated  on  its  axis  (Smith, 
Hamilton),  because,  as  a  rule,  remnants  of  the  capsule  and  bridges  of 
periosteum  remain  attached  to  the  head,  and  provide  for  its  nutrition. 
Necrosis  of  the  head  is  especially  to  be  feared  when  the  capsule  and 
the  periosteum  are  completely  torn  away,  and  particularly  when  the 
branch  of  the  anterior  circumflex  artery,  which  supplies  the  cap- 
sule, is  wounded  (Iloffa).  The  lower  fragment  sometimes  forms  for 
itself  a  sort  of  joint  cavity  in  the  upper  fragment,  much  as  in  intra- 
capsular fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  so  that  the  two  fragments 
are  not  directly  connected.  Functional  disturbances  of  the  shoulder 
joint  are  observed,  particularly  after  compound  fractures  with  subse- 
quent inflammation  of  the  joint,  from  over-production  of  callus,  from 
cicatricial  contraction  of  the  capsule,  from  anchylosis,  etc. 

Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Anatomical  Heck. — Impaction  of  the 
fragments,  if  present,  should  not  be  disturbed.  A  simple  sling  is  ap- 
plied, and  the  arm  bound  lightly  to  the  thorax.  In  non -impacted 
fractures  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  overcome  any  existing  dis- 
placement of  the  upper  fragment,  preferably  with  the  patient  under  an 
anaesthetic.    A  wedge-shaped  pad  may  then  be  laid  into  the  axilla  and 
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the  arm  secared  by  a.  aling,  and  a  plaster-of-Faru  splint  applied  about 
the  thorax  and  the  sound  shoulder  (Fig.  631).  The  bandages  repre- 
sented on  page  512,  which  are  employed 
for  fractures  of  the  snrgical  neck,  may  also 
be  need.  If  an  appreciable  displacement 
of  the  upper  fragment  can  not  be  over- 
come, or  if  it  recurs  easily,  tlie  two  frag- 
ments may  be  united  by  means  of  aseptic 
nails  or  long  steel  pins,  which  can  be 
screwed  in  (Ilelferich),  the  joint  being 
opened  if  necessary.  In  the  latter  ease  one 
may  also  perform  typical  resectioD  of  the 
humerus.  The  latter  is  especially  indicated 
in  compound  fractures  of  tlie  head  and  the 
neck  of  the  humerus,  with  or  without  com- 
minution— e.  g.,  in  gunshot  fractures — also 
in  case  of  pseudarthroais,  in  anchylosis,  and 
other  functional  disturbances  of  the  shoul- 
der joint.  For  the  treatment  of  compound 
fractures  the  reader  is  referred  to  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  pages  597-602;  likewise 
for  tlie  treatment  of  pseudarthrosis  and  anchyloms  (Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, pages  603  and  698). 

3.  Separation  of  the  Upper  Epiphyait. — The  upper  epiphyseal  line 
of  the  humerus,  which  persists  till  about  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth 
year,  surrounds  the  articular  surface  and 
the  two  tuberosities.  Its  course  is  partly 
intracapsular  and  partly  extracapsular,  ruu- 
ning  just  below  the  lesser  tuberosity,  trans- 
Tersely  through  the  greater  tuberosity,  then 
in  a  median  direction  through  the  anatomi- 
cal neck  to  the  lower  end  of  the  articular 
surface  and  from  here  obliquely  outward 
below  the  lesser  tuberosity,  Sejiarations  of 
the  epiphysis  occur  usually  from  fonible 
rotation  and  extension  on  the  arm  of  the 
f  cetus  at  delivery  ;  also  later,  until  from  the 
twentieth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year,  from  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  shoul- 
der. Of  all  epiphyseal  separations  those  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
humerus  are  the  most  frequent,  Tlien  come  those  of  tlie  lower  epi- 
physis of  the  radius,  and  those  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  fenmr. 
Aside  from  simple  separations  of  the  epiphysis,  some  are  complicated 
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by  an  obliqae  fracture  throogb  the  abaft.  The  diaplaeement  is  either 
slight,  or  the  lower  fragment  may  be  dieplaoed  inward  (Fig.  632)  or 
backward.  The  epiphyseal  separations  that  occur  at  birth  arB  some- 
times, to  the  misfortune  of  the  cliildren, 
not  recognised  sufficiently  early.  The 
symptoms  are  chiefly  swelling  and  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  joint.  When  the  hu- 
merus ifi  rotated  the  head  does  not  move 
with  it.  One  can  sometimee  distinctly  feel 
that  the  lower  fragment  is  displaced  in  an 
iDward  or  backward  direction,  and  the 
shoulder  is  then  correspondingly  broad- 
ened. In  contradistinction  to  dislocations, 
the  deformity  can,  as  a  rule,  easily  be  over- 
eonie  by  extension,  but  recurs  immedintily 
when  the  traction  ceases.  The  acti' 
function  of  the  arm  is  interfered 
with,  while  passive  movements,  on 
the  contrary,  are  easy,  but  attended 
with  pain.  A  characteristic  soft  car- 
tilaginous crepitus  is  felt  thereby 
which  is  not  so  hard  as  bony  crep- 
itus. Bony  union  follows,  as  a  mle,  but  permanent  disturbances  of 
growth  not  infre(juently  result,  with  corresponding  weakness  of  th^ 
arm,  in  consequence  of  premature  ossification  of  the  epiphyseal  line 
(Fig.  633).  The  shortening  of  the  upper  arm  which  thus  arises  varies 
in  amount.  It  may  be  as  much  as  from  three  to  six  centimetres. 
Appreciable  shortening  may  be  absent,  especially  when  the  epiphyseal 
cartilage  is  preserved  on  one  or  the  other  fragment. 

The  treatment  of  separations  of  the  epiphysis  conforms  to  essentially 
the  same  rules  as  that  of  fractures  of  the  anatomical  and  the  surgical 
neck  (see  pages  507  and  512). 

i.  Fnotnres  of  the  Tuberoaitiea. — The  fractures  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  tuberosities  are  sometimes  transverse,  longitudinal,  or  oblique  frac- 
tures of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  sometimes  isolated  fractures 
through  the  greater  or  lesser  tuberosity. 

Transverse  fracture  through  the  tuberosities  presents  essentially  the 
same  symptoms  as  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck.  The  line  of  frac- 
ture runs  between  the  epiphyseal  line  and  the  anatomical  neck.  Its 
cause  is  the  same  as  that  of  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck. 

The  oblique  and  longitudinal  fractures  through  the  tuberosities  or 
through  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  are  of  special  interest.     In 
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this  category  belong  the  fractures  that  run  obliquely  or  longitudinally 
through  the  greater  or  lesser  tuberosity,  and  also  those  in  which  not 
only  the  greater  or  lesser  tuberosity  is  divided,  but  in  which  the  line 
of  fracture  extends  farther  in  a  longitudinal  or  oblique  direction 
through  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  which  are  therefore  more  accu- 
rately designated  as  oblique  or  longitudinal  fractures  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus.  In  these  fractures  the  greater  tuberosity  with  one  por- 
tion 5f  the  head  may  be  displaced  upward  and  outward,  while  the  other 
f  i*agment  with  the  lesser  tuberosity  may  be  displaced  inward  and  up- 
ward. In  such  cases  the  shoulder  is  strikingly  broadened,  and  a  dis- 
tinct depression  is  usually  felt  between  the  two  fragments  under  the 
acromion  and  the  coracoid  process.  The  tendon  of  the  biceps  may  be 
caught  between  the  two  fragments  of  the  head  (Ogston).  Crepitus  is 
eUcited  by  fixing  the  two  tuberosities  and  rotating  the  arm.  These 
fractures  arise  usually  from  the  action  of  direct  violence  upon  the  an- 
terior aspect  of  the  shoulder  joint  or  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus. 

Fractures  of  the  greater  tuberosity  alone,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
direct  violence,  or  from  violent  contraction  of  the  external  rotators  (particu- 
larly the  supraspinatus  and  infraspinatus  muscles),  e.  g.,  in  throwing,  are  very 
rare.  Avulsion  of  the  greater  tuberosity  in  connection  with  dislocations  and 
fractures  of  the  anatomical  neck  are  more  common.  If  the  greater  tuber- 
osity is  completely  separated  at  its  base,  it  is  usually  drawn  outward,  back- 
ward, and  upward  by  the  external  rotators,  whereas  the  upper  end  of  the 
humerus  follows  the  traction  of  the  antagonistic  muscles,  especially  the  sub- 
sQiipularis,  the  teres  major,  and  the  pectoralis  major,  and  hence  is  adducted 
just  as  in  dislocation. 

Fracture  of  the  lesser  tuberosity  alone  is  extremely  rare.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  from  the  action  of  the  subscapularis  muscle  in  dislocation  of  the 
humerus.  The  fragment  of  bone  that  is  broken  off  and  drawn  inward  by 
the  subscapularis  muscle  can  be  felt  in  the  region  of  the  lesser  tuberosity. 
The  function  of  the  arm,  especially  its  rotation  inward,  is  disturbed.  The 
biceps  tendon  is  not  infrequently  ruptured  in  addition  to  the  capsule. 

The  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  tuberosities  is  not  very  favour- 
able. Mal-union  of  the  fracture  not  infrequently  follows,  with  decided 
displacement  of  the  fragments. 

In  treating  fractures  of  the  tuberosities  the  attempt  should  be 
made  to  overcome  the  existing  displacement.  One  may,  in  suitable 
cases,  hold  the  fragments  in  position  by  sutures,  steel  pins,  or  nails, 
under  antiseptic  precautions.  The  same  splints  are  to  be  recom- 
mended as  for  fractures  of  the  anatomical  and  the  surgical  neck  (see 
pages  507  and  512). 

5.  Fractures  of  the  Surgical  Neck  of  the  Humema. — By  fracture  of 
the  surgical  neck  is  imderstood  an  extracapsular  fracture  of  the  shaft 
of  the  humerus  between  the  tuberosities  and  the  insertions  of  the  latis- 
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sitnus  dorsi  and  tlie  pectoralie  major  miiscles.  Tbe  fracture  is  some- 
timee,  however,  partially  intracapsular  also,  inasmuch  as  tlie  line  of 
fracture — e.  g.,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus — runs  inside  the  cap- 
sule. The  fracture  neuall;  arises  from  direct  violence — e.  g.,  from  a 
gunshot  injury,  from  a  blow  or  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder,  less  often  indi- 
rectly from  a  fall  apon  the  hand  or  the  elbow.  In  exceptional  cases 
the  surgical  neck  is  broken  by  violent  muscular  action — such  as  throw- 
ing a  stone  or  a  hall  or  striking  with  a  whip.  Tbe  fracture  is  umally 
transverse  (Fig.  634),  less  often  oblique,  and  the  patients  are  chiefly 


Fio.  M6.— FraotnreoftheBunrioBl  Di 
humerus:  i),  deltoid;  I'm,  pectonuu  ma 
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older  persons  in  whom  the  cortical  suhetance  is  atrophic.  Impacted 
fractures  are  not  infrequent.  If  there  is  no  impaction,  the  displace- 
ment is,  as  a  rule,  typical  (Fig.  635).  The  upper  fragment  is  drawn 
somewhat  outward  by  the  external  rotators  (the  supraspinatus,  the  in- 
fraspinatus, and  the  teres  minor  muscles),  but  the  subscapularis  muscle 
works  against  those  that  have  been  named.  The  lower  fragment  is 
drawn  somewhat  upward  by  the  deltoid  muscle  and  inward  hy  the 
pectoralis  major,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  the  teres  major.  The  char- 
acter of  the  displacement  depends  essentially  upon  the  direction  in 
which  the  violence  acts,  and  it  is  most  pronounced  in  oblique  fractures. 
In  the  latter  the  skin  and  the  muscles  are  often  punctured.  The  hne 
of  fracture,  as  has  been  said,  sometimes  runs  into  the  joint.  Fissures 
running  into  the  joint  occur  osnaUy  in  comminuted  fractures. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  surf^cal  neck  are  usually  clearly 
marked  in  non-impacted  fractures.  The  deformity  in  typical  cases  is 
characterized  by  flattening  of  the  shoulder,  hy  a  depression  or  angle  in 
the  upper  arm  below  the  shoulder  which  can  be  seen  and  felt,  and  not 
infrequently  by  a  noticeable  shortening  of  the  humerus.  Abnormal 
mobility  and  crepitus  are  easily  determined,  in  fractures  that  are  not 
impacted,  by  rotating  tbe  arm,  and  one  then  flnds  that  the  head  does 
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not  follow  tliese  movements  of  the  shaft.  A  false  point  of  motion  is 
noticeable  at  the  site  of  the  fraetnre  by  abduction  of  the  ami  from 
the  thorax.  The  lower  fragment  is  distinctly  felt  in  the  axilla,  espe- 
cially when  the  arm  is  rotated.  The  axis  of  the  hamerus  deviates  in- 
ward toward  the  axilla,  as  in  axillary  and  subcorscoid  dislocation  of 
the  humerus ;  but  in  the  latter  the  glenoid  fossa  beneath  the  aerumiun 
is  empty,  the  arm  is  fixed,  the  elbow  can  not  be  placed  agsinst  the 
thorax,  and  the  deformity  can  be  overcome  only  by  certain  methods 
of  redaction.  In  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humeruB,  on 
the  contrary,  the  passive  mobility  of  the  arm  is  considerable,  and  the 
deformity  can  be  easily  overcome  by  extension,  but  returns  imme- 
diately upon  cessation  of  the  traction.  The  pain  is  severe,  especially 
when  the  lower  fragment  presses  on  the  brachial  plexus.  Qangrene 
of  the  arm  may  arise  from  compression  of  the  lai^  vessels  in  the 
axilla  by  the  npper  or  lower  displaced  fragment,  so  that  amputation 
at  the  shoulder  becomes  necessary  (Angerer). 

The  symptoms  are,  of  course,  by  no  means  so  distinct  in  impacted 
fractures  of  the  surgical  neck.     Indeed,  the  existence  of  a  fracture  may 
here  be  only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  when  in  older  people  after  a  fall 
upon  the  shoulder  there  is  a  large  effusion  of  blood,  the  movements  of 
the  shoulder  are  disturbed,  and  no  dislo- 
cation is  demonstrable.    In  all  cases  where 
the  diagnosis  is  difficult  on  account  of  a 
large  effusion  of  blood,  the  latter  should, 
if  possible,  be  removed  by  massage.     AH 
doubtful  cases  should  be  treated  as  thongb 
a  fracture  existed. 

The  prognosis  of  fracture  of  the  surreal 
neck  of  the  humerus  is  not  unfavourable. 
Bony  union  usually  follows  in  from  four  and 
I  half  to  six  weeks,  without  functional  dis- 

_.„ turbance  of  the  shoulder  joint    Such  disturb- 

toud^'  'i^l^'J^BTOund'^thi     arice  is  especially  to  be  feared  after  compound 
cbe^t  and  botb  ghouldere.  fractures  with  suppuration  of  the  joint,  ill  con- 

sequence of  mal-union  of  the  fracture,  and 
from  a  hypertrophic  callus  which  extends  into  the  joint  Paralysis  of  the 
nerves  of  the  arm  sometimes  arises  from  pressure  of  a  badly  unil«d  fracture 
and  of  a  hypertrophic  callus— e.g.,  paralysis  of  tlie  circumflex,  musculo- 
spirat,  ulnar,  and  median  nerves. 

Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Borgrical  Nedc — In  treating  a  fraoturv 
of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  liumenis  one  vriW  first  overcome  any  die- 
placement,  then  insert  a  pad  into  the  axilla,  secure  the  arm,  which  is 
bent  at  a  right  angle  at  the  elbow,  iu  a  sling,  and  finally  fasten  it  to  the 
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chest  by  means  of  wadding  and  plaster- of -Paris  bandages  arotmd  the 
thorax  and  the  shonlder  (Fig.  631,  page  508).  The  dressinga  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  618,  619,  and  622,  pages  494,  495,  with  plaster  of  Paris 
or  water-glass,  are  also  serviceable,  as  well  as  splints  of  gutta-percha 


Fio.  S3T. — Bplint  ot*  bemp  and  platter  of 
Paris  forhwAures  of  tlie  up^r  sod  of 
the  humaniB  (BohCobom  uid  Bealj). 


Fia.  SIS.— UiddeldoTpff'B  triangle  for  &aa- 
tuiw  of  Uie  upper  end  of  the  bamsnu. 


or  pasteboard  for  the  shoulder  and  the  arm,  combined  with  a  pad  for  the 
axilla  (Fig.  636),  or  splints  of  hemp  and  plaster  of  Paris,  after  Schon- 
bom  and  Beely  (Fig.  637),  or,  finally,  the  wooden  triangle,  after  Mid- 
deldorpff,  which  is  easily  made  (Fig.  638), 

Compound  fractures  are  treated  according  to  general  rules.  The 
fragmenb)  should  be  united,  if  necessary,  by  suture  or  by  the  nse  of 
nails  or  steel  pins  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  597  ff.).  In  case  of 
extensive  comminution  of  the  boue,  resection  is  indicated.  The  greater 
the  injury  to  the  soft  parts  the  greater  may  be  the  necessity  for  imme- 
diate amputation  or  disarticulation.  If  the  soft  parts  are  punctured  by 
the  fragments  they  should  be  freed,  if  necessary,  by  an  incision.  Ac- 
tive and  passive  movemento  of  the  joint  should  follow  union  of  the 
fracture,  in  order  that  the  shoulder  may  not  become  stiff.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  shonlder  and  the  entire  arm  are  treated  by  massage  and  elec- 
tricity. Mal-union  of  a  fracture  causing  pressure  paralysis  is  treated 
by  operation.  The  site  of  the  fracture  is  exposed,  and  one  thed  pro- 
ceeds according  to  the  conditions  found. 

{  269.  Oialooatioiu  of  the  Shoulder.— These  dislocations  ar«  very  frequent 
in  consequence  of  the  great  mobility  and  the  exposed  position  of  the  joint- 
as  frequent,  in  fact,  as  all  other  dislocations  taken  to^irether.  They  are  moat 
common  among  men  of  middle  and  advanced  age,  and  result  from  the  greatest 
variety  of  traumatisms,  lu  rare  cases  dislocation  lias  been  seen  to  occur 
during  sleep,  being  caused  by  epileptic  convulsions  (Laren,  Richter,  the  au- 
thor).   The  great  frequency  of  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  is  explained  by 
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the  anatomical  structure  of  the  joint.  Tlie  round  head  of  the  humerus  lies 
in  a  very  shallow  glenoid  cavity,  and  the  capsule  is  rather  lax  and  thin  in 
comparison  with  other  articulations.  The  capsule  has  the  greatest  resistance 
at  the  points  where  it  is  strengthened  by  the  insertions  of  the  supraspinatus, 
the  infraspinatus,  and  the  subscapularis  muscles  and  by  the  broad  coraeo- 
humeral  ligament.  The  relatively  weakest  part  of  the  capsule  lies  between 
the  insertions  of  the  teres  major  and  subscapularis  muscles.  The  capsule  is 
here  slightly  strengthened  by  tendinous  fibres  arising  from  the  teres  major 
and  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  and  from  the  axilla.  The  rupture  in  the 
capsule  in  connection  with  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  joint  is  most  fre- 
quently found  in  the  lower,  weakest  part,  which  has  just  been  mentioned. 
In  very  rare  cases  of  complete  dislocation  the  capsule  remains  untom  (Eve, 
Claude  Evill).  The  occurrence  of  an  upward  dislocation  of  the  shoulder 
joint  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  acromion,  the  coracoid  process,  and  the 
coraco-acromial  ligament ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  without  fracture  of  the 
bones  named.  Two  principal  varieties  of  dislocation  occur,  therefore,  at  the 
shoulder  joint — viz.,  forward  and  backward  dislocations.  In  addition  to 
these  two  principal  forms,  a  dislocation  directly  downward  below  the  glenoid 
cavity  is  also  observed  in  rare  cases.  The  tear  in  the  capsule,  as  has  been 
said,  is  usually  found  at  its  lower  part,  a  little  farther  forward  or  backward, 
and  the  final  location  of  the  head  depends  upon  the  nature  and  direction  of 
the  force  that  is  exerted  and  upon  any  secondary  movement  of  the  same. 
The  exit  of  the  head  directly  downward  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  stout 
tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  triceps.  The  head,  therefore,  seldom  remains 
directly  beneath  the  glenoid  cavity,  but  moves  either  forward  or  backward. 
We  thus  distinguish  the  following  principal  forms  of  dislocation  at  the 
shoulder  joint : 

I.  Forward  Didocation  (Preglenoidal  Dislocation).— This  is  the  most  fre- 
quent form  of  dislocation,  and  is  subdivided  as  follows : 

1.  Axillary  dislocation. 

2.  Subcoracoid  dislocation. 

3.  Subclavicular  or  intracoracoid  dislocation. 

II.  Downward  or  Subglenoid  Didocation.— This  rare  dislocation  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  axillary  dislocation.  Axillary  dislocation  is  desig- 
nated by  many  authors  as  subglenoid  dislocation. 

III.  Backward  Dislocation.— This  takes  the  form  of— 

1.  Subacromial  dislocation. 

2.  Infraspinous  or  subspinous  dislocation. 

In  all  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  joint  the  following  main  symptoms  are 
present :  1.  Pain  at  the  site  of  the  injury.  2.  Flattening  of  the  shoulder  with 
a  depression  beneath  the  acromion,  where  otherwise  the  head  or  the  neck  of 
the  humerus  is  to  be  felt.  3.  Undue  prominence  of  the  acromion.  4.  Stiffness 
or  diminished  mobilitv  of  the  shoulder  joint  and  fixation  of  the  upper  arm. 
5.  Abnormal  location  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  with  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  axis  of  the  arm.  6.  The  elbow  can  not  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  chest.  As  regards  the  differential  diagnosis  between  fracture  and 
dislocation,  one  must  hold  fast  to  the  fact  that  the  characteristic  deformity 
conditioned  upon  dislocation  can  only  be  overcome  by  certain  definite  methods 
of  reduction,  and  that,  immediately  upon  reposition  of  the  head,  all  objective 
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and  subjective  symptoms  disappear.  A  fracture  behaves  differently.  The 
deformity  is  easily  overcome,  as  a  rule,  by  traction  upon  the  humerus,  but  as 
soon  as  the  extension  ceases  the  deformity  immediately  returns. 

A.  Forward  Dislocation  of  t)ie  Shoulder. — This  most  frequent  form 
of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  arises  sometimes  from  direct  and  some- 
times from  indirect  violence — e.  g.,  from  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the 
shoulder,  often  from  forcible  abduction  of  the  arm,  from  a  fall  upon 
the  elbow  or  the  hand,  from  violent  muscular  exertion  in  throwing,  in 
convulsions,  etc.  By  the  action  of  all  these  forms  of  violence,  espe- 
cially forced  abduction,  the  head  is  pressed  against  the  lower  anterior 
portion  of  the  capsule,  which  is  the  weakest,  while  the  tuberosities  im- 
pinge against  the  acromion.  If  the  violence  continues  to  act,  the  cap- 
sule is  ruptured  in  its  lower  anterior  portion  between  the  subscapularis 
muscle  and  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  the  head  enters  the  axilla 
(axillary  or  subglenoid  dislocation).  The  head  remains  either  at  the 
lower  and  anterior  border  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  or  directly  beneath  the 
latter  (subglenoid  dislocation),  or,  what  is  much  more  frequent,  it  is  forced 
farther  upward  by  a  secondary  movement  due  to  the  elastic  tension 
of  the  soft  parts.  It  comes  to  lie  most  commonly  beneath  the  coracoid 
j)roce8s  (subcoracoid  dislocation)  or  to  the  inner  side  of  the  latter,  or 
under  the  clavicle  (intracoracoid  or  subclavicular  dislocation).  The  size 
of  the  rent  in  the  capsule  is  very  variable.  The  larger  it  is  the  farther 
the  head  is  forced  upward  by  the  elastic  soft  parts  that  are  on  the 
stretch.  It  is  held  here  by  the  bony  prominences  of  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess and  the  clavicle,  and  by  the  tense  untorn  portion  of  the  capsule. 

Forward  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  joint  are  often  associated  with 
injuries  of  the  bones  and  the  soft  parts.  As  regards  injuries  of  the 
humerus  and  the  glenoid  cavity,  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck  are 
sometimes  observed  as  well  as  breaking  off  of  the  greater  tuberosity  by 
the  acromion  or  avulsion  of  the  same  by  the  external  rotators,  espe- 
cially by  the  supraspinatus  and  infraspinatus  muscles,  also  avulsion  of 
the  lesser  tuberosity  by  the  strong  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  muscle, 
crushing  of  the  head,  and,  finally,  comminuted  fractures  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  or  rupture  of  the  glenoid  ligament.  Of  the  muscles  and  ten- 
dons, the  external  rotators  (supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  and  teres 
minor),  as  well  as  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle,  are  especially  endan- 
gered. They  may  be  greatly  stretched,  torn,  or  completely  ruptured. 
The  short  head  of  the  biceps,  the  coraco-brachialis,  and  the  deltoid  are 
also  stretched  a  good  deal,  and  the  subscapularis  is,  as  a  rule,  more  or 
less  contused.  The  head  sometimes  forces  its  way  through  the  deltoid 
and  the  fibres  of  the  subscapularis  (subscapular  dislocation).  Finally, 
the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  axilla  may  be  severely  stretched  or  lacer- 
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Mwi.  RaptOKs  of  the  large  vessels  and  nerrea  are  very  rare.  Tlie 
v'ttwttutex  nerve,  which  supplies  the  poeterior  portion  of  the  deltoid 
tuibictv.  K  most  endangered.  Compression  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  of 
tiw  uiUb  Mi'Qrs,  especially  when  the  head  remuns  in  the  axilla  in  the 
iiiMEUlv  of  the  lower  border  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  There  is  alwayn 
akMV  or  less  bloody  infiltration  about  the  joint.  In  rare  cases  the  skin 
«nJ  the  coverings  of  soft  parts  are  so  torn  that  the  dislocated  head  is 
tf-x^<wO  in  the  wound  (compound  dislocation). 

The  separate  varieties  of  forward  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  are  the 
following : 

1,  Subcoraooid  Dislocation. — Dislocation  of  the  hnmerns  beneatli 
tlte  (."oracoid  process  (Figs.  639  and  640)  is  the  most  common  disloca- 
tion of  the  rfioulder  joint.  The  head  usually  rests  beneath  the  cora- 
vkAA  process  in  such  a  way  that  the  anatomical  neck  lies  upon  the 
anterior  bonier  of  the  glenoid  fossa  and  above  the  tendon  of  the  sub- 
scapnlaris  muscle,  which  is  frequently  ruptured.  The  bead  sometiiiies 
passes  through  the  fibres  of  the  subscapularis, 
so  that  tbey  encompass  the  neck  of  t 
mems  like  a  sling,  and  may  prove  an  o 
to  reduction. 

The  most  important  symptoms  o 
coracoid  dislocation  of  the  shoul- 
der are  the  following  (Fig.  640) : 


Fio.  SSD.— Subcnraooid  dltlocadon  oT 


The  acromion  is  prominent,  and  beneath  it  a  distinct  depression  can  be 
felt  in  place  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus.  The  dislocated  head 
can  be  felt  below  the  coracoid  process,  and  forms  here  a  visible  swell- 
ing. The  axis  of  the  humerus  is  not  directed  toward  the  glenoid  foi«a, 
but  points  farther  inward  toward  Mohrenheim's  space.  The  arm  seems 
somewhat  elongated,  and  the  elbow  is  abducted  and  can  not  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the  cliest.     The  movements  of  the  shoulder  joint  are 
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almoBt  entirely  siiBpended,  the  dislocated  bead  is  fixed,  and  when  pasrave 
tnoTemeDte  are  attempted  an  elastic  resistance  is  felt.  The  deformitj 
can  not  be  overcome  by  simple  extension,  as,  for  example,  in  fractnres, 


Tut.  (M3.— Subglenoid  dlflooUioD  of 
the  faamerua. 

but  only  by  definite  methods  of  reduction.     The  head  of  the  patient  is 
usually  inclined  toward  the  injured  side. 

2.  Axillary  Dislocation. — In  axillary  dislocation  (Fig.  641)  the 
head  passes  forward  and  downward  into  the  axilla,  between  the  sub- 
Bcapularis,  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  the  teres  major  and  minor. 
In  very  rare  cases  the  head  comes  to  He  farther  down  against  the  infra- 
glenoid  tubercle,  and  it  may  then  be  drawn  still  farther  downward  by 
tlie  latissimus  dorsi  and  the  pectoralis 
major  muscles  (subglenoid  dislocation, 
see  Fig.  <>42), 

The  symptoms  of  axillary  disloca- 
tion are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
Bubcoracoid  dislocation,  except  that  the 
head  is  lower  down  and  can  be  felt  in 
the  axiUa.  In  this  dislocation  also  the 
acromion  is  prominent,  and  a  gap  or  de- 
pression can  be  felt  beneath  it.  The 
deltoid  muscle  is  noticeably  tense,  and 
the  arm  seems  more  elongated  than  in 
subcoracoid  dislocation.  The  arm  is 
strongly  abducted,  the  elbow  can  not  be 
laid  against  the  chest,  etc.  The  head 
sometimes  lies  still  lower,  forming  really  a  downward  dislocation  of  the 
humerus  (subglenoid  dislocation).  In  such  cases  the  arm  may  remain 
in  the  position  taken  at  the  moment  the  dislocation  occurs,  so  that  the 
patient  comes  to  the  surgeon  with  the  arm  elevated  and  lying  upon  the 
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Iiead  (luxatio  erects,  Fig.  043),     Since  in  tliia  enbgleauiJ  diiloc 
tlic  heud  is  alwaje  displaced  furward  at  tbe  eaiiio  time,  tliis  b 

t'oneiilered  an  iiieroiy  a  variety  wf  i 
nxilltiry  diiilocation — that  ia,  iHsioc 
fiirwai-d  and  downward.  If  i 
wiird  and  downward  dislocation  tlw  bi 
(MiKses  througli  tlie  lower  porliim  of  tbe 
siiliRcapuIarie  moac'Io  and  triniutM  tlim, 
the  ilislooation  lias  also  t>cen  deeigiiaial 
US  Hu1>scapular  dislocation. 

3.    SnMtiinfuiar     {/ntmroraeuiJ)  ' 
/'/'■ifiH'rifiou. — Dislocation  of  tbe  hni 
■  ■!   the  luimeme  ))eneatb  the  HaTicli-  to 

J     aL .^^^Ai  '^"''  '"'"■'■  ™Ie  of  tli«  coniroid  prucvK, 

L^L  r^H^H|^^^^l/      J     ttiorefore   called   also  intnuttrartM,  i* 
!■  \  ^^^^^^^^^W    Jk     verv  rare.     It !»  r)iararterixMl  ttv  tuurli 
'   ^L   i^^^^^^^^T    f     lat-eration  of  tbe  soft  partA,  espudall  r  uf 
^^  ^^^^Wr<..-i^  j]je  muscles  which  have  tbeir  ineeiliMi 

on  the  greater  and  lesser  talierasitim 
(snpratipinatus,  iiifraepinatna,  tore»  mi- 
nor, and  aubscapiilaris),  Tbe  bead  may  \ye  covered  only  by  i»kin  taA 
fascia  (MalgaJgne).  The  dislocated  head  forms  a  swelling  tliat  can  he 
seen  and  felt  under  the  clavicle  to  the  inner  side  of  the  coraM>id  pffr 
cess,  the  arm  ict  strongly  ahdiicted  and  somctiiiies  fixed  in  a  hori 


Jub)i1cnold  diMocMioD  ofibc 


position  (Bardenbener),  Uie  shonlder  is  decidedly  flattened,  and  the  « 
iteelf  is  shortened. 

4.  Suprawraciiid  Dinhcation. — This  form  of  dialocation  fon 
and  npward  (Fig.  044)  is  very  rare,  and  only  poeeihle  after  frarture  ^ 
the  coracoid  proceaa  or  the  acromion.     There  ia,  in  additiuit,  mptni* 
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of  the  tendon  of  the  aubscapalarie  muscle,  and  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  capflnle  is  extenaively  torn.  The  head  lies  in  contact  with  the  co- 
raco-acromial  ligament  between  tlie  acromion  and  the  coracoid  process, 
covers  the  latter,  and  is  adjacent  above  and  on  the  inner  side  to  the 
clavicle.  The  distinct  flattening  of  the  shoulder  beneath  the  acromion, 
which  is  present  in  other  forward  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  is  ab- 
sent here,  and  the  upper  arm  is  abducted  and  shortened.  Crepitus 
can  be  made  out,  and  is  due  to  frac- 
ture of  the  coracoid  process.  Mal- 
gaigne  and  W.  Buact  in  particular 
have  described  this  supracoracoid 
dislocation  in  detail. 

B.  Downward  Dislocation  (Sub- 
glenoid Dialooation).— The  downward 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder  joint  are 
really  to  be  looked  upon  as  disloca- 
tions forward  and  downward,  and  we 
have  therefore  described  them  in 
connection  with  axillary  dislocations. 
It  is  only  in  very  rare  cases  that  the 
hnmems  is  dislocated  directly  down- 
ward and  remains  resting  on  the  in- 
fraglenoid  tubercle  below  the  gle-  . 
noid  fossa  (Fig.  645).  The  etiology 
and  symptomatology  are  essentially 
the  same  as  in  axillary  dislocations. 
Sometimes,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
the  arm  is  directed  perpendicularly  upward  (Inxatio  erecta).  Not  every 
Inxatio  erecta,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  subglenoid  dislocation ; 
it  ie  also  observed  in  axillary  dislocation  (see  Fig.  643,  page  517),  when 
the  head,  which  is  dislocated  forward  and  downward,  moves  a  little 
farther  downward. 

C.  Baokwoid  Dialooation  (Retroglenoid  Dislocation).— Backward  dis- 
locations of  the  shoulder  are  much  less  common  than  forward  disloca- 
tions. They  occur  occasionally  from  a  blow  or  a  fall  upon  the  front 
of  the  shoulder,  from  a  fall  upon  the  outstretched  hand,  or  from  a  blow 
upon  the  elbow  when  it  is  flexed  across  the  chest,  or,  finally,  from  vio- 
lent muscular  action — e.  g.,  from  forcible  inward  rotation  of  the  arm. 
The  tear  in  the  capsule  is  usually  posterior.  The  head  rests  either 
npon  the  neck  of  die  scapula  beneath  the  acromion  (subacromial  dislo- 
cation), or  farther  back  below  the  spine  of  the  scapnla  in  the  infra- 
Bpinoufl  fossa,  between  the  infraspinatus  and  tores  minor  muscles  (in- 
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fraapInouB  or  Babspinoua  dielocation,  Fig.  646).  The  rent  U  sometimee 
fonnd  in  the  lower  part  of  the  capenle^-i.  e.,  a  sabgleaoid  dislocatioD 
firet  takes  place,  and  from  tliis,  bj  secondary  move- 
ment of  the  dislocated  liead  apward  and  backward, 
a  dislocation  backward  beneath  the  acromion  or  the 
spine  of  the  scapula. 

Clinically,  t«ckward  dislocation  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus  is  characterized  by  the  following  symp- 
toms: A  distinct  depression  is  seen  upon  the  an- 
'  terior  aspect  of  the  shoalder,  in  which  one  feels  the 
empty  glenoid  cavity ;  the  whole  slioulder  is,  as  it 

Fia.  648.— KetrDfclenaid     were,  displaced  backward,  and  the  acromion  and 
didocationoftlialcft      .,  '^.  ,  ■         .         »     . 

BiiouWor,  the  coracoid  processes  are  very  pronunent.     A  de- 

cided bulging  is  noticeablo  behind  the  acromion  or 
still  farther  hack,  and  the  head  can  be  felt  here.  The  axis  of  the  upper 
arm  is  directed  backward  and  outward,  and  the  elbow  is  abducted  and 
rotated  a  little  forward.  The  arm  appears  somewhat  elongated,  espe- 
cially in  subacromial  dislocations. 

Sometimes,  as  waa  mentioned  above,  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  are 
complicated  by  fractures.  In  case  of  coexisting  fracture  of  the  tuberosities, 
the  dislocated  head  is  usually  very  movable,  and  the  symptoms  described  on 
page  609  are  present  If  a  dislocation  is  associated  with  fracture  of  the  ana- 
tomical or  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  the  arm  is  not  fixed  as  in  a  pure 
dislocation,  but  is  perfectly  movable  passively.  Crepitus  is  felt,  and  the  de- 
formity caused  by  the  fracture  can  be  easily  overcome  by  extension. 

The  diagnosis  of  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  is  made  from  the  group  of 
symptoms  thut  have  been  described,  and  is,  generally  speaking,  easy.  The 
dilTerential  diagnosis  between  fracture  and  dislocation  has  been  briefly 
touched  upon.  Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula  and  that  of  the  anatom- 
ical and  the  surgical  necks  of  the  humerus  come  eepecially  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  proirnosis  of  uncomplicated  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  is,  generally 
speaking,  favourable.  If  reduction  is  accomplished  as  soon  as  poa^ble  after 
the  iujury,  complete  return  to  the  normal  usually  ensues.  Chronic  arthritis 
deformans  sometimes  develops  subsequently  with  functional  disability  of  the 
shoulder  joint.  Recurrences  of  the  dislocation  are  particularly  to  be  feared 
in  case  of  a  large  rent  in  the  capsule,  especially  in  backward  and  subclavicu- 
lar dislocations,  or  when  the  movements  of  the  shoulder  joint  are  resumed 
too  early.  So-called  habitual  dislocations  are  most  common  at  the  shoulder 
—that  is,  a  dislocation  follows  from  the  most  trifling  injiuries  or  from 
simple  muscular  action,  so  that  such  persons  may  dislocate  the  shoulder 
joint  forty  or  fifty  times.  I  knew  a  clergyman  who  was  obliged  to  give  up 
his  profession  because  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  joint  usually  attended  the 
raising  of  his  arm.  and  he  would  not  submit  to  operative  treatment  T)ie 
causes  of  this  habitual  dislocation  are  varied.  The  size  of  the  rent  in  the 
capsule  and  the  tearing  away  of  the  supraspinatus  aud  infraspinatus  muscles 
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from  the  greater  tuberosity  play  an  especially  important  pari  If  these 
muscles  do  not  unite  again  with  the  hiunerus,  the  attachment  of  the  latter 
to  the  scapula  is  defective  and  the  arm  sinks  downward  and  inward  of  its 
own  weight,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  traction  of  the  adductors  and 
the  inward  rotators.  In  consequence  of  this  displacement  of  the  humerus, 
tlie  form  of  the  latter  and  of  the  glenoid  cavity  are  correspondingly  changed 
and  the  resulting  loose  joint  may  be  dislocated  even  without  a  tear  in  the 
capsule  (Lobker).  Among  other  causes  of  habitual  dislocations  I  will  mention 
especially  the  imperfect  healing  of  the  tear  in  the  capsule,  in  consequence, 
for  example,  of  too  early  movement  of  the  shoulder  joint,  an  enlarged  com- 
munication between  the  articulai*  cavity  and  the  bursa  of  the  subscapularis 
muscle  (Roser),  and,  finally,  fractures  of  the  humerus  and  the  glenoid  cavity. 

If  the  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  joint  is  not  reduced,  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete new  joint  is  formed  at  the  new  location  of  the  head,  with  correspond- 
ing atrophy  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  functional  disability  of  the  upper 
arm  is  usually  marked  in  such  cases,  elevation  of  the  arm  being  particularly 
interfered  with.  Tropho-neurotic  disturbances  or  even  complete  paralysis 
may  ensue  from  pressure  of  the  head  upon  the  nerves. 

The  complications  that  are  especially  important  from  a  prognostic  point 
of  view  are  extensive  lacerations  of  the  soft  parts,  rupture  of  the  skin  (com- 
pound dislocations),  the  rare  injuries  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  of  the  large 
vessels  of  the  axilla,  injury  of  the  circumflex  nerve,  with  paralysis  of  the 
deltoid  and  the  teres  minor  muscles,  and  simultaneous  fracture — e.  g.,  of  the 
tuberosities,  the  anatomical  and  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  the  gle- 
noid cavity,  or  the  neck  of  the  scapula.  Procharska  observed  a  case  in  which 
the  head  of  the  humerus  entered  the  thorax  between  the  second  and  third 
ribs.  The  prognosis  of  pai*alyses  following  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  is 
not  favourable  so  far  as  a  complete  return  to  the  normal  is  concerned.  A. 
Wiegand  collected  fifty-nine  cases  from  the  literature  of  the  subject  For 
the  treatment  of  the  complications  that  have  been  mentioned,  see  pages  524, 
523,  and  530-533. 

Treatment  of  Dislocations  of  the  Shonlder. — The  treatment  of  dis- 
locations of  the  shoulder  consists  in  the  earliest  possible  reposition  of 
the  dislocated  bead.  Redaction  may  be  first  tried  without  an  ansBs- 
thetie,  and  if  this  is  not  successful,  an  anaesthetic  should  be  used,  in 
order  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  contracted  muscles  and  the 
tense  soft  parts.  In  old  cases  also  reduction  should  be  attempted  with 
the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  in  case  of  failure,  one  should 
expose  the  dislocated  head  and  then  proceed  according  to  what  is 
found  (see  page  525).  Reduction  is  easiest  immediately  after  the  in- 
jury. It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  later  and  may  be  impossible 
after  a  few  days,  so  that  one  must  resort  to  an  operation,  as  I  was  re- 
cently compelled  to  do  three  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury. 
Reduction  is  usually  attended  by  a  distinct  snapping  noise,  and,  as  an 
evidence  of  its  success,  the  deformity  completely  disappears  and  the 
joint  becomes  normally  movable,  both  actively  and  passively. 
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The  most  important  methods  of  reduction  in  nncomplicated  dU- 
locations  of  the  humerus  forward  and  downward  are  the  following : 

1.  Avioenna'*  Hetbod. — The  patient  sits  in  a  chair  while  the  surgeon 
stands  upon  the  injured  side,  grasps  the  shoulder  from  above  with  the 
left  hand,  in  case  of  dislocation  on  the  right  side,  fixes  it  and  preeeee  it 
downward,  and,  supporting  the  humerus  with  the  right  forearm,  strives 
to  grasp  the  head  as  well  as  possible  from  within  the  axilla  with  the  fin- 
gers of  the  right  hand  and  to  press  it  back  into  the  glenoid  cavity. 
This  comparatively  very  simple  method,  which  is  employed  without 
the  use  of  an  aneesthetic,  is  very  serviceable,  especially  in  axillary  and 
eubcoracoid  dislocations  and  also  in  dislocations  which  are  complicated 
by  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus. 

2.  Extension  Kethodi. — Among  extension  methods,  the  elevation 
method,  after  Mothe,  is  especially  to  be  recommended  (Fig.  049).  The 
patient  sits  in  a  chair  or  lies  upon  a  mattress  placed  on  the  fioor  or 
upon  an  operating  table.  The  shoulder  is  fixed  from  above,  the  arm  is 
raised  into  a  perpendicular  position,  and  the  dislocated  head  ie  pressed 
from  below  and  inward  directly  into  the  glenoid  cavity.  If  there 
is  no  assistance  at  hand,  one  can  fix  the  shoulder  from  at>ove  with  tlie 

foot,  while  the  patient  is  lying  down,  and 
then  draw  the  arm  backward  and  upward. 
G.  Simon's  pendulum  method  is  also  very 
good — that  is,  the  patient  is  lifted  up  by 
traction  on  the  forearm,  while  he  is  lying 
on  the  floor  or  on  a  mattress,  on  the  sound 
side,  so  that  the  body  can  be  swung  to 
and  fro. 

Extension  can  bo  combined  with  lever 
action  in  the  following  manner:   While 
the  patient  is  lying  down,  the  dislocated 
/it^'!V\2  ^SS'j^        *''"'  ^  drawn  downward  and  outward  and 
[  jl^^^^JKF~  ^^  foot  or  the  fist  is  pressed   into   the 

/j/'\  \  '''         axilla.    Veit  Macleod  recommends  the  fol- 

/}       \  y  lowing  method:   With  the  patient   in   a 

■'  1     *  horizontal  position,  the  dislocated  arm  is 

method  abducted  at  right  angles,  and  while  an 
assistant  presses  his  heel  into  the  axilla, 
slight  traction  is  sufficient  to  effect  reduc- 
tion. Lever  action  can  also  be  utilized  by  Astley  Cooper's  method. 
The  patient  sits  on  a  cliair  behind  which  the  surgeon  stands  and,  plac- 
ing hia  foot  upon  the  chair,  presses  his  bent  knee  into  the  axilla.  The 
acromion  is  presseil  down  with  one  hand  and  the  humerus  is  pulled 


Flo.  US.— Mothe' 

for  tho  reduction  of  dislocali 
of  the  shoulder. 
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Fio.  660. — Schinzin^r'B  method  of  re- 
duction. 


downward  and  inward  with  the  other.  If  the  head  is  near  the  glenoid 
cavity,  it  is  forced  into  the  latter  by  the  knee,  which  is  pressed  farther 
into  the  axilla  by  raising  the  foot  upon  the  toes, 

3.  Botation  Methods. — Eotation  methods  have  been  recommended 
particularly  by  Schinzinger  and  Kocher.  In  Schinzinger's  method  the 
surgeon  grasps  the  dislocated  arm,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  650,  while  the  patient  is 
sitting  or  lying  down,  adducts  and  ro- 
tates it  outward  until  the  inner  side  of 
the  upper  arm  is  directed  forward  and 
the  greater  tuberosity  impinges  upon  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 
The  arm  is  then  raised  and  quickly  ro- 
tated inward.  Kocher  employs  the  rota- 
tion method  as  follows  in  three  acts: 
1.  As  in  Schinzinger's  method,  the  arm, 
which  is  slightly  abducted,  is  first  pressed 
closely  against  the  side.  2.  The  arm, 
flexed  at  right  angles  at  the  elbow,  is 

now  rotated,  as  in  Schinzinger's  method,  in  an  outward  direction,  so 
that  the  forearm  is  turned  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the  trunk.  At 
the  same  time  the  movement  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  an  out- 
ward direction  is  facilitated  by  traction  by  means  of 
a  compress  under  the  arm.  Downward  traction  may 
also  be  employed.  3.  The  arm  is  raised  to  the  hori- 
zontal (Fig.  651),  or  as  high  as  possible,  while  in  the 
externally  rotated  position,  in  order  to  relax  the 
coraco-humeral  ligament,  and  is  then  gradually  ro- 
tated inward,  whereby  the  head  slips  into  the  joint. 
The  rotation  methods  allow  the  employment  of  a 
great  deal  of  force,  and  they  are  therefore  always  to 
be  executed  with  special  care,  particularly  in  old  dis- 
locations, as  otherwise  fractures  pr  injuries  of  the 
vessels  and  the  nerves  may  easily  occur. 

All  the  methods  of  reduction  that  have  been 
mentioned  are  especially  adapted  for  dislocations  forward  and  down- 
ward, particularly  for  the  two  most  frequent  forms,  the  subcoracoid 
and  the  axillary  dislocations.  Mothe's  elevation  method,  G.  Simon's 
pendulum  method,  and  the  rotation  methods  of  Scliinzinger  and  Kocher 
are  no  doubt  the  ones  most  commonly  employed. 

The  rare  backward  dislocations  of  the  humerus  are  best  reduced  in 
the  following  manner :  The  arm  is  raised  to  a  right  angle  or  the  hori- 


Fio.  651.  —  Kocher's 
method  of  reduo- 
tioD. 
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zontal,  extended,  rotated,  and  then  adducted,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
head  is  forced  into  the  glenoid  cavity  by  direct  pressure  from  behind. 
If  this  is  not  successful,  reduction  is  sometimes  accomplished  very 
easily  by  strong  abduction  of  the  arm  with  subsequent  rotation  in- 
ward, or  by  elevation  of  the  arm  and  pressure  of  the  head  into  the 
cavity. 

The  after-treatment  of  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  joint  following  suc- 
cessful reduction  consists  in  immobilizing  the  arm  by  means  of  a  sling  and 
a  few  turns  of  a  bandage  around  the  arm  and  the  thorazt  which  may  be 
smeared  with  a  little  water-glass.  Bodice-like  jackets  of  some  light  material 
which  can  be  laced  are  very  serviceable  for  fixing  the  arm  to  the  thorax 
After  three  or  four  weeks  and  sometimes  earlier,  but  at  all  events  not  later, 
use  is  made  of  massage,  of  active  and  passive  movements,  and  electricity. 
Extreme  movements  of  the  joint  are,  however,  still  to  be  avoided  for  some 
weeks  as  far  as  possible,  because  the  healing  of  the  rent  in  the  capsule  and 
of  the  torn  accessory  ligaments  may  not  be  complete,  or  the  cicatrices  may 
become  stretched,  so  that  a  recurrence  takes  place. 

In  case  of  fresh  dislocations  which  can  not  be  reduced,  aseptic 
arthrotomy  should  be  undertaken — that  is,  the  dislocated  bone  should 
be  exposed  by  an  incision  and  the  head  brought  back  into  the  cavity. 
Resection  of  the  head  will  sometimes  prove  necessary.  Operative  in- 
terference, however,  is  but  seldom  indicated  in  fresh,  simple  disloca- 
tions, inasmuch  as  reduction  is  usually  accomplished  with  ease,  espe- 
cially when  use  is  made  of  an  ansBsthetic. 

Compound  dislocations  are  treated  like  open  wounds  of  the  joint 
(see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  726).  Reduction  should  be  under- 
taken immediately,  with  observance  of  antiseptic  precautions  and  sub- 
sequent drainage  of  the  joint.  Reduction  without  resection,  even 
l>efore  the  adoption  of  antiseptic  methods,  secured  movable  joints, 
according  to  Drewitz,  in  forty  per  cent  of  the  cases.  If  reduction  is 
attended  with  difficulties,  the  opening  should  be  enlarged,  the  dislo- 
cated head  laid  bare,  and,  if  necessary,  the  end  of  the  humerus  re- 
sected. After  reduction  the  joint  is  to  be  carefully  drained  and  im- 
mobilized. Resection  of  the  head  is  indicated  especially  in  case  of 
simultaneous  comminuted  fracture,  extensive  injury  of  the  soft  parts, 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  joint,  and  when,  as  has  been  said, 
reduction  is  unsuccessful  in  any  other  way.  In  case  of  sepsis,  amputa- 
tion or  disarticulation  may  be  indicated. 

In  case  of  combined  dislocation  and  fracture  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  humerus,  reduction  of  the  dislocation  should,  if  possible,  be  effected 
first — e.  g.,  by  direct  pressure  upon  the  head,  or  by  exposing  the  joint 
under  antiseptic  precautions.  The  fragment  may  in  suitable  cases  l)e 
united  by  suture  or  by  a  nail.     In  other  cases — e.  g.,  in  fractures  of 
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the  head  or  of  the  anatomical  neck — the  head  may  be  removed.  If  re- 
duction is  unsuccessful,  Volkmann  recommended  that  the  two  frag- 
ments be  separated  sufficiently  by  permanent  extension  so  as  to  secure 
the  formation  of  as  movable  a  nearthrosis  as  possible.  The  method  of 
allowing  the  fracture  to  unite  and  then  attempting  reduction  is  less  to 
be  recommended.  The  prognosis  of  all  dislocations  that  are  compli- 
cated by  fracture  must  be  regarded  as  doubtful,  so  far  as  complete 
recovery  of  the  normal  mobility  is  concerned. 

Injuries  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  are  treated  according  to  general 
rules  (see  page  530  S). 

In  old  dislocations  also  reduction  should  be  attempted  at  the  outset  Dis- 
locations have  been  successfully  reduced  with  an  anaesthetic  even  after  two 
years.  The  possibility  of  reduction  depends  mainly  upon  the  degree  of  the 
injury  of  the  soft  parts  that  has  taken  place,  upon  the  greater  or  less  fixation 
of  the  dislocated  head  in  its  abnormal  place,  also  upon  whether  or  not  the 
glenoid  cavity  is  seriously  diminished  in  size  or  even  obliterated.  The  rota- 
tion methods  of  Schinzinger  and  Kocher  are  particularly  to  be  recommended 
in  treating  old  dislocations.  Eocher  secured  reduction  by  his  method  (see 
page  523)  in  twenty-five  out  of  twenty-eight  old  dislocations,  in  part  of  them 
without  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic.  Five  of  these  cases  were  of  more  than 
four  months'  standing.  The  first  step  consists  in  breaking  up  the  adhesions 
about  the  head  and  making  it  as  movable  as  possible  by  means  of  rotatory 
movements,  which  are  to  be  carefully  executed.  At  the  same  sitting,  or  a 
few  days  later,  one  of  the  methods  of  reduction  spoken  of  above — Kocher's, 
for  example — should  be  tried.  The  attempts  to  increase  the  mobility  of  the 
head  may  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  at  several  sittings.  The  mechanical  ap- 
pliances which  were  formerly  much  used,  such  as  pulleys,  crank  apparatus, 
the  extension  apparatus  of  Schneider  and  Mennel,  have  now  very  properly 
been  abandoned.  If  reduction  is  secured,  the  later  functional  result  is  still 
often  defective,  in  spite  of  the  use  of  massage  and  electricity  and  method- 
ical exercise  of  the  joint  and  the  muscles.  If  reduction  proves  impossible 
and  serious  disturbances  exist  (pressure  upon  the  nerves  and  the  vessels 
and  marked  functional  disability),  the  resection  of  the  dislocated  head  is 
then  more  serviceable  than  simple  arthrotomy.  In  sixteen  out  of  twenty 
such  resections,  according  to  O.  Knapp,  a  good  result,  and  in  some  of  them 
an  extremely  good  result,  was  secured.  Four  patients  died.  Franz  Smitel 
reported  thirty-two  resections  performed  upon  old  dislocations  in  Wolfler's 
clinic.  In  twenty  cases,  or  sixty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  good  results  were 
secured,  wliile  arthrotomy  could  show  but  thirty-three  per  cent  of  successful 
cases,  and  in  most  of  these  the  results  were  but  moderately  good.  It  appears 
from  this  also  that  resection  is  better  than  simple  arthrotomy. 

In  bad  cases  of  habitual  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  aseptic  exposure  of 
the  joint  is  to  be  recommended,  with  partial  excision  of  the  loose  capsule, 
suture  of  the  rent,  or  resection  of  the  head,  according  to  the  nature  of  th« 
case.  Bicard  narrowed  the  stretched  capsule  without  opening  it  by  inserting 
a  purse-string  suture  and  immobilizing  the  joint  for  some  time.  The  cause 
of  habitual  dislocations  is  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  extensive  laceration 
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of  the  muscles  or  breaking  off  of  the  greater  tuberosity.  These  parts  should 
be  attached  in  their  normal  place  again.  Albert  and  others  have  successfully 
performed  arthrodesis  of  the  shoulder  joint  (see  §  273,  page  535).  Good  results 
have  also  been  secured  from  subcutaneous  injections  of  tincture  of  iodine 
(one  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  grain  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  Genz- 
mer).  In  less  severe  cases  the  attempt  may  be  made  to  prevent  extreme 
movements  of  the  arm  by  the  use  of  suitable  bandages. 

§  270.  Other  Iiyiiriefl  of  the  Shoulder. — Contusions  and  sprains  of 
the  shoulder  usually  oceaBion  no  serious  symptoms.  Contusions  or 
bruises  result  from  direct  violence,  while  sprains  are  due  to  indirect 
violence.  The  latter  are  to  be  regarded  as  momentary  incomplete  dis- 
locations, with  spontaneous  reduction  immediately  upon  cessation  of 
the  traumatic  influence,  which  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  com- 
plete dislocation.  The  diagnosis  is  based  mainly  upon  the  pain  attend- 
ing movements  of  the  joint,  the  intra-articular  and  peri-articular  effu- 
sion of  blood,  and  upon  the  absence  of  all  those  symptoms  that  are 
characteristic  of  fracture  or  dislocation. 

The  treatment  of  contusions  and  sprains  of  the  shoulder  joint  con- 
sists in  the  immediate  use  of  massage  and  in  active  and  passive  move- 
ments. Ice  during  the  first  few  days  after  the  injury  is  but  seldom 
necessary.  For  a  description  of  massage,  see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
page  505.  Paralysis  of  certain  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus,  particu- 
larly the  circumflex  nerve  (deltoid  muscle),  is  observed  only  exceptionally 
after  severe  sprains.  For  a  description  of  this,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  page  530  ff. 

Wounds  of  the  Shoulder  Joint  include  gunshot  injuries,  incised 
wounds,  punctures,  machinery  injuries,  etc.  In  gunshot  wounds  of  the 
shoulder  joint,  injury  of  the  capsule  alone  is  very  rare.  There  are 
much  more  frequently  injuries  of  the  bone  as  well,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  a  groove  or  hole  in  the  bone,  and  sometimes  a  comminuted 
fracture,  so  that  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  and,  it  may  be,  the 
glenoid  fossa  are  shattered  into  a  number  of  fragments.  There  is  some- 
times an  extracapsular  fracture,  and  fissures  extend  from  the  injured 
scapula  or  the  humerus  into  the  joint.  From  a  prognostic  standpoint 
extensive  injuries  of  the  soft  parts  are  of  especial  importance,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  large  vessels  and  nerves,  as  well  as  associated  inju- 
ries of  the  neighbouring  bones  and  thoracic  cavity. 

The  sooner  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  shoulder  joint  is  brought  under 
the  protection  of  antiseptic  treatment,  the  more  likely  is  healing  to  be 
expected  without  reaction  and  without  loss  of  mobility.  When  left 
alone,  gunshot  wounds  of  the  joint  seldom  heal  without  subsequent  sup- 
puration. Inflammation  and  suppuration  of  tlie  joint  usually  develop 
after  gunshot  wounds,  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  microbes. 
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Septic  inflammation  of  the  shoulder  joint  is  the  most  unfavourable 
form.  It  may  result  fatally  in  a  few  days  from  general  sepsis  if  pro- 
vision is  not  made  for  a  sufficient  escape  of  the  pus  by  free  drainage, 
and,  it  may  be,  by  resection  of  the  humerus.  In  acute  suppurative  or 
septic  inflammation  of  the  shoulder  joint  the  latter  swells  rapidly,  with 
high  fever,  and  movements  of  the  joint  are  extremely  painful.  Bur- 
rowing of  pus  somtetimes  occurs — e.  g.,  downward  along  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps  muscle  or  behind  the  subscapularis  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  axilla.  A  gunshot  injury  of  the  shoulder  joint  usually  heals  if 
treated  under  antiseptic  precautions,  with  or  without  restriction  of 
movement  or  anchylosis,  or  death  may  follow  from  sepsis,  pycemia,  in 
consequence  of  associated  injuries,  etc.  Extensive  necrosis  and  a  loose 
joint  sometimes  ensue. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  injury  of  the  shoulder  joint  from  a  gunshot 
wound  is  easiest  when  the  channel  made  by  the  ball  leads  directly  into 
the  joint  and  a  probe  or  the  finger  can  be  introduced  into  the  latter. 
The  diagnosis  is  more  difficult  when  the  joint  is  injured  from  the  tho- 
rax or  from  the  scapula,  and  there  is  no  exit  opening.  The  surest  in- 
dication that  the  joint  has  been  opened  is  the  escape  of  synovial  fluid. 

Any  other  wound  by  which  the  shoulder  joint  is  opened — e.  g.,  an 
incised  or  punctured  wound — be  it  ever  so  small,  is  also  to  be  regarded 
as  a  serious  injury,  inasmuch  as  the  function  of  the  joint  may  be  im- 
paired or  even  the  life  of  the  patient  endangered.  The  course  of  these 
open  wounds  of  the  joint  depends  primarily  upon  whether  or  not  pyo- 
genic micro-organisms  have  entered  the  joint  at  the  time  of  or  after 
the  injury.  Non-infected  or  aseptic  wounds  of  the  joint  heal  without 
reaction  and  without  functional  disturbance.  The  infection  of  a 
wounded  joint  either  occurs  immediately  upon  the  infliction  of  the  in- 
jury or  later — e.  g.,  from  improper  treatment,  such  as  the  use  of  un- 
clean probes.  In  one  class  of  cases  the  small  wound  has  already 
closed,  and  then  suddenly,  on  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day,  in- 
creasing inflammatory  symptoms  show  themselves.  The  joint  swells 
and  becomes  tense  and  painful,  the  skin  is  red  and  feels  hot,  and  there 
is  a  high  temperature.  If  the  agglutinated  edges  of  the  wound  are 
separated  with  a  probe,  or  if  any  sutures  that  have  been  inserted  are 
removed,  pus  makes  its  appearance.  The  course  is  at  other  times 
subacute,  and  a  more  chronic  suppuration  follows.  In  other  cases 
severe  local  and  general  symptoms  appear  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  injury.  If  the  joint  is  not  opened  at  once,  irrigated  with 
antiseptic  solutions  and  drained,  or,  if  necessary,  the  head  resected, 
the  process  may  go  on  to  acute  suppurative  destruction  of  the  joint 
with  general  sepsis.     This  septic  arthritis  may  have  such  a  rapid  course 
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that  even  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  it  may  be  impossible  to  save  the 
patient  by  disarticulation  of  the  shoulder.  A  wound  of  the  shoulder 
joint  resulting  from  a  stab  or  a  cut  terminates,  therefore,  either  in  com- 
plete return  to  the  normal  or  in  more  or  less  serious  functional  dis- 
turbance, which  may  amount  to  complete  anchylosis,  or,  finally,  in 
death  from  sepsis  or  pysemia.  Disarticulation  of  the  humerus  is  some- 
times necessary.  In  all  fresh  injuries  that  are  brought  under  imme- 
diate treatment  the  escape  of  synovial  fluid  is,  as  has  been  said,  of  espe- 
cial importance  for  the  diagnosis  of  a  wound  that  involves  the  joint 
In  cases  where  the  joint  is  widely  opened  one  can  see  the  articular  car- 
tilage lying  bare.  If  the  wound  is  small  and  its  edges  agglutinate 
quickly,  only  the  later  course  shows  whether  or  not  the  joint  has  been 
entered.  One  should  be  cautioned  against  too  much  probing  in  con- 
nection with  wounds  of  the  joints,  or,  at  all  events,  against  tiie  use  of 
any  probes  that  are  not  strictly  aseptic. 

The  treatment  of  every  wound  of  tlie  joint,  even  the  smallest,  must 
be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  varies  in  war  and  peace.  In  war 
an  antiseptic,  expectant  treatment  should  be  employed  at  first,  with  the 
application  of  an  occlusive  dressing  (Bergmann,  Beyher)  if  associated 
injuries — e.  g.,  of  the  blood-vessels— do  not  necessitate  immediate  ac- 
tion. There  is  no  time  upon  the  battlefield  for  regular  antiseptic  treat- 
ment, with  drainage  and  resection  of  the  joint.  This  should  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  hospitals,  where  the  same  methods  of  treatment  are 
used  as  in  peace.  In  treating  gunshot  wounds  of  tlie  shoulder  joint  in 
peace  the  joint  should  be  drained,  the  ball  and  any  foreign  bodies  that 
may  have  entered  the  wound  removed,  the  shattered  bono  resected, 
completely  detached  splinters  of  bone  extracted,  etc.  In  case  suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  the  joint  is  already  present^  resection  of  the 
humerus  is  likewise  indicated,  and  the  latter  must  be  performed  as 
carefully  as  possible  in  order  that  a  loose  joint  may  not  result.  Dis- 
articulation of  the  humerus  is  indicated  in  case  of  severe  injury  of 
the  soft  parts — e.  g.,  of  the  vessels  and  the  nerves  when  preservation 
of  the  arm  is  impossible,  and  also  in  case  of  septic  inflammation  of 
the  joint  if  the  life  of  the  patient  is  endangered. 

Tlie  same  principles  are  applicable  in  treating  other  wounds  of  the 
shoulder  joint,  such  as  of  those,  for  example,  caused  by  a  cut  or  a  stab. 
An  expectant  treatment  will  often  be  adopted,  especially  in  dealing 
with  small  wounds  which  have  already  closed,  where  there  is  uncer- 
tainty whether  or  not  the  joint  has  been  opened.  Every  recent  unmis- 
takable wound  of  the  joint  should  be  disinfected,  enlarged  if  necessary, 
drained,  and  immobilized  by  an  antiseptic  dressing.    If  there  is  already 
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iDflammation  or  suppuration  of  the  joint,  the  latter  should  be  freely 
opened,  disinfected,  and  drained.  Eesection  of  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus is  usually  indicated  in  case  of  extensive  suppuration  in  order  to 
secure  better  drainage.  Disarticulation  may  be  necessary  in  case  of 
septic  inflammation  of  the  joint  where  death  from  general  septic  in- 
fection is  threatened. 

§  271.  XiqurieB  of  the  YeaselB  and  Herves  of  the  Ayiiia. — ^e  have 
already  described  injuries  and  ligation  of  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein 
in  vol.  ii,  §  90,  page  519  fE.  Injuries  of  the  axillary  artery  arise  espe- 
cially from  gunshot  and  stab  wounds,  in  connection  with  injuries  from 
machinery,  from  compound  comminuted  fractures  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  humerus  and  dislocations,  also  from  erosion  of  the  vessel  by  a  sup- 
purative process,  etc.  Complete  division  of  the  artery  usually  results 
in  immediate  death  from  hsBmorrhage.  In  case  of  partial  division  of 
the  wall  of  the  vessel  by  a  stab  wound,  a  so-called  traumatic  aneurism 
or  hsematoma  may  be  formed,  which  is  then  gradually  transformed  into 
a  genuine  aneurism.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  a  characteristic,  pulsat- 
ing tumour,  with  a  hruit.  The  haemorrhage  is  sometimes  temporarily 
arrested  in  wounds  of  the  large  arteries  by  coagulation  of  the  extrava- 
sated  blood,  the  hsematoma,  and  then  fatal  secondary  haemorrhage  may 
suddenly  ensue.  The  latter  is  especially  to  be  feared  when  the  ex- 
travasation of  blood  suppurates.  After  partial  ruptures  of  the  axillary 
artery — e.  g.,  laceration  of  the  intima  and  the  muscular  coat — gan- 
grene of  the  arm  may  result  from  the  formation  of  an  embolus  extend- 
ing into  the  subclavian.  Even  after  injury  of  the  subclavian  artery, 
however,  gangrene  of  the  arm  is  rare.  It  was  observed  but  twice 
among  ninety  cases  (Bergmann). 

The  diagnosis  of  an  injury  of  the  axillary  artery  is  easy  in  open 
wounds,  in  consequence  of  the  profuse  haemorrhage.  In  doubtful 
cases  it  is  based  upon  the  presence  of  a  haematoma  or  traumatic  aneu- 
rism, and  upon  the  location  and  the  direction  of  the  wound. 

Death  from  the  entrance  of  air  may  follow  open  wounds  of  the 
large  vessels  of  the  axilla,  especially  when  the  arm  is  thrown  upward 
and  backward,  so  that  the  woimd  in  the  subclavian  vein  gapes  widely, 
in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  the  clavicle.  Large  amounts  of  air 
may  be  aspirated  into  the  open  vein  in  such  cases  in  consequence  of 
the  negative  intrathoracic  pressure,  and  the  patient  then  dies  of  paraly- 
sis of  the  heart  during  the  diastole,  because  the  air  collects  in  tlie  right 
ventricle.     (For  particulars  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  60.) 

The  treatment  of  an  injury  of  the  large  vessels  in  the  axilla,  the 

arteries,  as  well  as  the  veins,  consists  in  their  double  ligation  in  the 

wound.     Branches  that  go  off  near  the  wounded  portion  of  the  vessel 
88 
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should  likewise  be  tied,  ae  otherwise  secondary  hsemorrbage  ensues 
after  the  establishment  of  tbe  collateral  circulatioD.  Tbe  htemorrhaf^ 
is  arrested  temporarily  by  compreeeioD  of  tbe  wound  until  tbe  vessels 
are  tied. 

Ligatioii  of  the  Axillary  Artery  is  performed  aa  follows  :  Tbe  ann  is 
alxlucted  at  right  angles  from  the  body  and  rotated  slightly  outward. 
Tbe  anterior  boundary  of  the  axilla  is  formed  by  the  pectoralie  major 
muscle,  tbe  posterior  boundary  by  the  latiseimus  dorsi  and  the  teres 
major.    Eetweeu  these  two  folds  lies  the  axillary  apace.    Tbe  belly  of 

the  coraco-bracbialij! 
muscle  is  aaually  to 
be  felt  and  seen  in 
the  latter  (Fig.  653). 
Along  the  lower 
edge  of  this  muscle 
or  tbe  border  of  the 
hair,  the  skin,  the 
subcutaneous  tissue, 
and  the  axillary  fas- 
cia are  divided  longitudinally  to  tbe  extent  of  about  six  centimetres. 
Upon  dissecting  inward  at  tbe  lower  border  of  the  coraco-bracbiulis  the 
large  axillary  vein  appears,  and  on  its  upper  border  one  sees  tbe  metlian 
and  the  niiildle  cutaneous  nerves.  If  the  vein  is  drawn  downward  tlie 
ulnar  nerve  eonics  into  view,  and  between  the  median  and  tbe  ulnar 
nerves  lies  the  axillary  artery,  usually  covered  in  part  by  tbe  median 
nerve.  Care  should  always  be  taken  to  have  the  arm  kept  in  tbe  same  . 
position,  as  otherwise  the  nerves  and  the  artery  become  correspond- 
ingly displaced. 

Anenrimi  of  the  Axillary  Artery  are  rare  and  usually  occasion  disturb- 
ances only  when  they  have  reached  a  considerable  size  (pressure  upon  the 
brachial  plexus,  disturbance  of  tbe  circulation  in  the  hand  and  arm.  etc.). 
Fop  the  etiolofry,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  aneuriHiiiH,  the  reader  is  referrtJ 
to  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  5.13  IT.  The  treatment  consists  in  distal  or 
instrumental  compression,  in  suspension  of  the  arm.  and.  when  poasibtc.  in 
ligation  of  the  axillary  artery  pmxtnially  and  dlHlally  from  llie  aneurism, 
and  splitting  the  sac  (Antyllus).  Proxininl  lifralion  of  the  axillary  or  sub- 
clavian artery,  after  Anel  and  Hunter,  or  distal  ligation  of  the  axillary,  are 
less  certain  in  their  effect  Of  seventy-ilve  cases  of  ligation  of  the  subclaviuii 
artery,  twenty-eight,  according  to  Wyeth.  terminated  fatally.  If  operative 
treatment  of  the  aneurism  is  no  longer  possible.  I  can  recommend  electro- 
puncture,  for  the  t^H^hnique  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  vol.  ii,  {  131. 
l>age  724.  In  case  of  syphilis  improvement  has  been  secured  by  antisyphi- 
litic  treatment  (iixlide  of  potassium,  mercury),  with  or  witliout  the  uae  of  tlie 
galvanic  mrrcnt. 
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§  272.  Iiqiiries  of  the  Brachial  Plezna. — We  have  already  referred 
to  injuries  of  the  brachial  plexus  in  the  region  of  the  clavicle  in  vol.  ii, 
§  91,  page  526.  Injury  of  the  brachial  plexus  in  the  axilla  is,  gener- 
ally speaking,  rare.  It  consists  here  also  partly  in  contusion  of  the 
nerves  or  in  complete  or  incomplete  division  of  the  single  nerves. 
Here  belong  also  paralyses  of  the  brachial  plexus  from  compression 
caused  by  callosities  due  to  the  use  of  insufficiently  padded  crutches 
("  crutch  paralyses  ").  The  latter  have  usually  a  favourable  prognosis. 
Tliey  soon  disappear  if  the  patient  uses  more  suitable  crutches  or 
leaves  them  off  altogether.  Combined  paralyses  in  the  distribution  of 
the  brachial  plexus  and  isolated  paralyses  of  one  of  the  main  nerve 
trunks  have  been  observed  after  prolonged  anaesthesia,  during  which 
the  patient's  arm  was  kept  elevated  alongside  the  head.  This  form 
of  paralysis  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  pressure  of  the  clavicle  against 
the  comparatively  superficial  portion  of  the  brachial  plexus  which 
arises  from  the  union  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves.  Injuries 
of  the  nerves  of  the  axilla  are  followed  by  motor  and  sensory  pa- 
ralyses corresponding  to  the  region  which  they  supply.  For  the  char- 
acteristic paralyses  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  brachial  plexus,  the 
median,  the  musculo-spiral,  and  the  ulnar  nerves,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  paralyses  of  the  hand  (§  295).  Complete  recovery  has  been 
known  to  follow  severe  wounds  of  the  brachial  plexus  both  with 
and  without  neurorrhaphy  when  it  has  not  been  in  the  least  antici- 
pated (Tiedemann,  Langenbeck,  Huetter ;  see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
page  473). 

Other  nerves  may  be  involved  reflexly  by  injuries  of  the  brachial 
plexus.  Pirogoff  saw  neuralgia  of  the  phrenic  nerve  and  of  an  inter- 
costal nerve  after  injury  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  paralysis  may 
also  extend  to  the  brachial  plexus  of  the  other  side  from  ascending  neu- 
ritis (Stromeyer).  Paralysis  of  the  brachial  plexus,  with  simultaneous 
paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  (contraction  of  the  palpebral  fissure 
and  the  pupil,  atrophy,  and  hypersemia  of  the  cheek),  has  been  observed 
by  Seeligmiiller,  Barwinkel,  and  others. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  brachial  plexus  conforms  to  gen- 
eral rules.  Neurorrhaphy  is  indicated  in  case  of  complete  division. 
In  case  of  large  defects  the  attempt  is  made  to  unite  the  ends  of  the 
nerve  directly  by  stretching  them,  or  pedunculated  flaps  are  formed 
from  one  or  both  stumps  (see  §  295),  or  a  piece  of  nerve  is  trans- 
planted into  the  defect — from  a  rabbit,  for  instance.  For  neurorrhaphy, 
the  operative  treatment  of  defects  in  the  nerves,  and  nerve  regenera- 
tion, the  reader  is  referred  to  §  295  as  well  as  to  tlie  detailed  descrip- 
tion in  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  469-475. 
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Of  paralyses  of  other  nerves  in  the  region  of  the  shoulder  I  men- 
tion especially  the  following ; 

Injury  of  the  circumflex  nerve  is  not  rare  in  fractures  and  dislocations  of 
the  shoulder  joint  in  consequence  of  it«  course  about  the  humerus.  It  sup- 
plies the  t^res  minor  muscle  in  part,  most  of  the  deltoid,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Bubscapularis.  Injury  of  the  nerve  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible  in 
performing  operations  in  the  axilla — e.  g..  in  the  extirpation  of  carcinoma- 
tous glands  after  amputation  of  the  breast.  The  principal  symptoms  of  an 
injury  of  the  circuniHei  nerve  are  paralysis  of  the  muscles  named,  especially 
atrophy  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  impaired  elevation  of  the  arm,  and  displace- 
ment of  the  head  of  the  humerus  downward  and  inward. 

Injury  of  the  subscapular  nerve  is  observed  in  connection  with  fractures 
and  diseases  of  the  scapula  and  sometimes  from  cleaning  out  the  axilla  after 
amputation  of  the  breast  {Kiiater).  The  nerve  supplies  tiie  subscapularis,  the 
teres  major,  and  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscles.  After  injuries  of  the  sub- 
scapular nerve,  reRes  spasm  of  the  phrenic  nerve  is  sometimes  observed, 
with  singultus,  dyspncea.  and  girdle  pains. 

The  suprascapular  nerve,  which  supplies  the  supraspinatus,  tlie  infraspi- 
natus, and  the  tores  minor  muscles,  is  most  likely  to  be  injured  in  connection 
with  fractures  of  the  scapula.  External  rotation  is  interfered  with  and  tite 
arm  is  adducted  and  rotated  inward. 

Paralyses  of  the  hmg  thoracic  nerve  (external  respiratory  nerve.  Bell)  are 
of  especial  interest  The  long  thoracic  nerve  arises  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  cervical  nerves,  and  passes 
through  the  scalenus  mediu 
and  along  the  side  of  the  chest  to  the 
serratus  magnus.     In  consequence  of 


Fio.  <U.— PsTslysi*  ot  both  ttcrratos  nMfcnus       Fio.  GM.—PvaljsU  of  both 


lis  unfavourable  location,  the  nerve  is  often  afFected  by  tmumatisms  and  in- 
flammatory processes.  Paralysis  of  the  serratus  magnus  muscle  is  also  ob- 
served in  connection  with  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  paralyNs  is 
sometimes  unilateral,  sometimes  bilatf^ral,  and  almost  always  of  peripheral 
origin.  Paralysis  of  the  serratus  magnus  alone  is  very  rare.  Other  adjacent 
muscles  are  usually  more  or  less  pariilyzcd,  esj)ccially  the  trapeEius.  the 
levator  anguli  scapula.-,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  the  rhomboid   muaclr^ 
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which  are  supplied  by  the  supraclavicular,  the  dorsalis  scapulae,  and  the  sub- 
scapular nerves.  In  isolated  paralysis  of  the  serratus  magnus  the  scapula  is 
not  sufficiently  fixed.  If  the  arm  is  abducted  and  raised  to  the  horizontal, 
the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula  is  then  displaced  as  far  as  the  spinal  col- 
umn, and  in  case  both  muscles  are  paralyzed,  the  scapulae  come  in  contact  in 
the  middle  line  (Fig.  653,  after  W.  Busch),  the  scapula  following  the  traction 
of  the  rhomboid  and  the  trapezius  muscle.  If  the  patient  tries  to  move  the 
arm  forward,  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula  is  raised  from  the  thorax 
like  a  wing  (Fig.  654,  after  W.  Busch).  The  most  important  functional  dis- 
turbance, however,  is  the  patient's  inability  to  raise  the  arm  above  the  hori- 
zontal, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rotation  of  the  scapula,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  the  serratus  magnus  and  the  trapezius  muscles,  is  prevented,  the 
latter  muscle  not  being  able  to  execute  this  movement  alone.  In  most  cases, 
as  has  been  said,  the  trapezius,  the  rhomboid,  the  levator  anguli  scapulae,  and 
the  latissimus  dorsi  muscles  are  paralyzed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  typical 
picture  of  isolated  paralysis  of  the  serratus  magnus  muscle  is  then  corre- 
spondingly modified. 

The  extent  of  the  paralysis  should  be  determined  by  careful  electrical 
examination. 

The  treatment  of  the  paralyses  that  have  been  mentioned  varies  with  the 
cause.  It  may  be  operative — e.  g.,  in  case  of  division  of  the  nerves,  their 
compression  by  cicatricial  bands,  etc. — or  use  may  be  made  of  eleqtricity, 
massage,  and  active  and  passive  movements.  In  cose  of  incurable  paralyses 
the  attempt  should  be  made  to  improve  the  condition  by  braces,  etc.  In 
case  of  paralysis  of  the  serratus  magnus  muscle,  for  example,  the  ability 
of  the  arm  to  perform  its  function  may  be  increased  by  a  brace  which 
supports  the  shoulder  and  presses  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  against 
the  thorax. 

Neuralgia  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  its  branches  results  from  injuries, 
inflammatioa,  pressure  from  cicatrices  or  masses  of  callus,  from  adhesion  of 
the  nerves  or  the  nerve  sheaths  with  the  adjacent  parts,  from  hysteria,  anae- 
mia, etc.  The  treatment  of  the  more  or  less  intense  paroxysms  of  pain  that 
occur  depends  chiefly  upon  their  cause,  which  should  be  carefully  investi- 
gated. Electricity,  narcotics  (morphine,  atropine),  arsenic,  quinine,  bromide 
and  iodide  of  potassium,  strychnine,  massage,  or  baths  should  be  made  use 
of  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Hysteria  and  anaemia  are  to  receive 
appropriate  treatment ;  cicatrices  or  masses  of  callus  that  cause  pressure  are 
to  be  removed,  etc.  (see  also  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  300).  Purely 
sensory  nerves  should  be  resected,  and  in  suitable  cases  the  brachial  plexus 
may  be  stretched.  Out  of  fifteen  cases  of  traumatic  neuralgia  favourable 
results  ensued  in  ten  from  stretching  the  nerves ;  in  these  the  nerve  sheath 
was  first  opened  and  separated  from  the  nerve.  For  the  technique  of  stretch- 
ing the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  vol.  ii,  §  91,  page  527.  If  it  is  desired  to  stretch  the  brachial 
plexus  in  the  axilla,  it  should  be  exposed  by  an  incision  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  corac^o-brachialis  muscle,  as  in  ligation  of  the  axillary  artery 
the  individual  nerve  trunks  should  be  carefully  sought  out  and  isolated  from 
the  vessels  and  then  stretched  in  both  directions  until  a  distinct  elongation 
of  the  nerves  is  demonstrable. 
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{  273.  Defbrmitiea  in  the  Begion  of  the  Bhonlder.— Of  congenital  deformi- 

lies  in  the  region  of  the  slioulder  I  mention  first  partial  or  complete  absence 
of  the  clavicle,  which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
/^;  i''\ij|l  Kappeler  observed  absence  of  both  clavicles  <Fig. 

ip'      ~9  656),    There  was  only  a  rudimentary  clavicle  one  cen- 

fi  ^  (rf  timetre  long  on  the  riglit  side  and  one  four  centime- 

tres long  on  the  left  aide.  These  articulated  on  both 
sides  with  the  sternum,  and  laterally  ended  free  in 
the  soft  parts.  Tlie  patient's  arms  could  be  brought 
close  together  upon  the  chest  (Fig.  655).  There  was 
no  marked  functional  disability. 

I  observed  in  the  case  of  an  otherwise  sound  girl 
of  eight  years  congenital  displacement  of  the  riglit 
scapula  upward  for  a  distance  of  about  four  centime- 
tres without  functional  disturbance  of  the  involved 
arm  (Fig.  666).  The  trapezius  muscle  on  the  right 
side  was  correspondingly  shortened,  but  showed  the 
same  conditions,  so  far  as  volume  and  contractilitj 

are  concerned,  as  on  the  left    Similar  cases  have  been  described  by  Spren^l. 

Schlange,  Permann,  Bolten,  and  others.    This  congenital  elevation  of  the 

scapula  has  been  observed  more  frequently  on 

the  left  side  than  on  the  right.    The  deformity 

was  on  the  left  side  in  eight  out  of  thirteen 

cases.     There  is  usually  a  slight  scoliosis  of  the 

spine.    The  deformity  probably  arises  from  a 

variety  of  causes,  particularly  from  abnormal 

position  of  the  fcctus  in  the  uterus,  and  from 

disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  fuetus  and 

the  uterine  cavity,  much  as  in  torticollis  and 

clubfoot.     No  treatment  is,  as  a  rule,  necessary 

in  such  cases.     Hotfa,  in  one  case,  divided  the 

muscles,  which  prevented  the  drawing  down 

of  the  scapula  with  gratifying  success.    The 

scapula  was  held  down  by  elastic  traction  on 

a  scoliosis  jacket. 

Cimgenital  Bidooationa  of  the  Bhoolder 

Joint,  which  are  very  rare,  may  be  unilateral 

or  bilateral.  We  have  really  to  do  in  this  con- 
dition with  an  abnormal  location  of  the  head 

of  the  humerus  with  a  loose  joinL    Congenital 

subcoracoid  dislocation  and  backward  disloca- 
tion are  the  niOKt  common   (P.  Voigt),  with 

formation  of  a  new  glenoid  cavity  in  an  ab- 
normal place  and  absence  of  the  normal  cav- 
ity.   All  congenital  dislocations  of  a  joint  are 

really  f<etal  malformations  of  that  joint    A 

closed  capsule  is  present,  but  the  joint  is  in  an 

abnormal  place.    The  analogous  ahm 


Fio.  use.— Contteriiul  nptrard  <U*- 

eUcemcnt  of  tbo  rinlic  *cii(mi1> 
I  >  jioiiiig  ^1  uf  eight  f  ein. 


the  humerus,  which  < 


the  situation  of  the  head  of 
at  birth  or  after  birth,  and  likewise  cause  a  looae 
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Fio.  667.— Paralytic  loose  joint 
The  acromion,  comcoid  process, 
and  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
which  is  displaced  downward, 
are  plainly  visible. 


joint,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  extremely  rare  disturbances  in  the 
development  of  the  shoulder  joint  which  occur  in  utero.    The  former  arise 
from  injuries  of  the  articular  apparatus,  the  bones,  or  the  soft  parts  during 
delivery — e.  g.,  from  epiphyseal  separation,  trau- 
matic paralysis  of  the  brachial  plexus,  the  del- 
toid muscle,  etc.  (paralytic  loose  joint,  Fig.  657). 
Dislocations  proper  do  not  occur  during  birth, 
because  the  epiphyses  usually  separate   first. 
Paralytic  loose  joints,  with  displacement  of  the 
humerus  downward  and  inward,  arise  also  from 
early  spinal  and  cerebral  paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  shoulder.     Moreover,  the  paralytic 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder  that  occur  later  in 
life  from  paralysis  of  the  shoulder  muscles  pres- 
ent usually  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  657. 

All  the  malformations  or  functional  disturb- 
ances of  the  shoulder  joint  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  congenital  or  as  acquired  soon 
after  birth  are  frequently  overlooked  at  first, 
and  therefore  do  not  come  under  treatment  until 
later,  especially  separation  of  the  epiphysis  and 
injuries  to  the  brachial-  plexus  from  difficult 
deliveries.  All  children  delivered  by  version  and  extraction  should  be  care- 
fully examined  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  an  epiphyseal  separation, 
in  order  that  a  proper  treatment  may  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible.  Spinal 
infantile  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremity  is  rare,  and  is  usually  observed  in 
the  first  years  of  childhood  in  children  of  normal  birth. 

In  cases  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  every  form  of  treat- 
ment, operative  as  well,  is  powerless.  The  deformities  of  the  shoulder  joint 
that  arise  at  birth,  the  separations  of  the  epiphysis  and  traumatic  paralyses, 
are  treated  according  to  general  rules.  In  case  of  separation  of  an  epiphysis 
one  should  lay  a  wad  of  cotton  in  the  axilla  and  fix  the  arm  to  the  thorax 
for  about  two  weeks.  One  then  seeks,  by  means  of  massage  and  gentle  pas- 
sive movements,  to  improve  as  soon  as  possible  the  impaired  nourishment  of 
the  muscles  and  the  sti fitness  of  the  joint.  In  cases  of  traumatic  paralysis, 
electricity,  massage,  and  methodical  exercise  of  the  muscles  and  the  joint 
should  be  employed.  In  all  separations  of  the  epiphysis  which  have  united 
with  deformity  and  in  cases  where  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
has  become  permanent  there  is  little  to  be  accomplished  by  treatment,  save 
when  the  paralysis  is  conditioned  upon  compression  of  the  nerves  by  a 
hypertrophic  callus.  In  such  cases  a  cure  may  be  obtained  by  the  removal 
of  the  callus  which  causes  the  pressure. 

The  function  of  paralytic  loose  joints  may  be  restored  in  part  by  arthro- 
desis or  artificial  anchylosis  of  the  joint,  and  surprisingly  good  results  have 
been  secured  in  this  way,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  shoulder  joint  (Albert, 
Nicoladoni,  Rydygier,  Petersen,  Julius  Wolff,  the  author,  and  others).  After 
the  joint  has  been  opened,  which  is  best  accomplished  in  its  posterior  part, 
along  the  border  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  hu- 
merus and  the  glenoid  cavity  are  freshened  with  a  chisel  and  the  head  of 
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the  humerus  fastened  to  the  cavity  with  ivory  nails  or  steel  needles,  or  sim- 
ply by  sutures  of  silkworm  gut,  catgut,  or  silver  wire.  As  the  result  of  the 
anchylosis,  the  patient,  by  rotation  of  the  scapula,  can  raise  his  arm,  lower 
it,  and  also  abduct  and  adduct  it  somewhat  The  operation  is,  of  course,  to 
be  undertaken  only  when  raassafj^e,  electricity,  active  and  passive  move- 
ments, etc.,  are  without  effect.  Arthrodesis  baa  also  been  performed  iu  the 
worst  cases  of  habitual  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  with  good  results — c.  g., 
by  Albert 

§  274.  Diaeaaes  <tf  tlie  Bonee  la  the  Viomity  of  Ha  nuntlder. — 
Among  the  bursue  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  shoulder  the  acromial  barso, 
the  subacromial  bursa,  the  subscapular  bursa,  the  aubcorscoid  bursa, 
and  the  subdeltoid  bursa  cuine  especially  under  consideration. 

1.  The  acromial  bursa,  situated  over  the  acromion  process,  is  not 
infrequently  the  seat  of  acute  and  chronic  inflammation  among  people 
who  are  accustomed  to  carry  heavy  burdens  on  the  sbonlders. 

2.  The  eubacromial  bursa  lies  beneath  the  acromion.  It  is  less 
often  diseased. 

3.  The  subscapular  bursa  has  a  very  hidden  location  in  the  anb- 
Bcapnlar  fossa  between  the  snbscapnlaris  muscle  and  the  neck  of  the 

scapula,  close  behind  and  under  the  cora- 
coid  process.  It  is  to  be  r^arded  as  a 
synovial  protrusion  of  the  shoulder  joint, 
with  which  it  has  a  free  communication. 

i.  The  subcoracoid  bursa,  beneath  die 

coracoid  process  and  between  the  origin  of 

^  ^     ■     the  coraco-brachial  muscle  and  the  sub- 

fc,>         I     tSM   "1     scapularis  muscle,  often  commnnicates  with 

T  "      j     the  subdeltoid  bursa. 

5.  The  subdeltoid  bursa,  beneath  the 

deUoid  bursa.  deltoid  muBclc  (fig.  658),  vanes  greatly  in 

size.     It  communicates  with  the  shoulder 

joint,  especially  among  aged  people,  iu  consequence  of  atrophy  of  the 

dividing  wall. 

In  addition  to  these  more  or  less  constant  bursse  of  the  ahonlder 
joint,  I  mention  the  occurrence  of  one  upon  the  coracoid  process  and 
another  in  its  neighbourhood — e.  g.,  forward  and  inward  in  the  angle 
between  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments,  as  well  as  one  in  the  loose 
connective  tissue  between  the  scrratus  magnus  muscle  and  the  thoincic 
fascia,  and,  finally,  the  bursa  angiili  superioris  scapulie  (Fig.  659). 

All  the  bursiE  that  have  been  named  may  become  the  seat  of  acute 
or  chronic  infiammations.  Bloody  serous  or  suppurative  efiosiona  are 
observed,  especially  after  injuries,  as  well  as  tubercular  processes.  Ex- 
tensive burrowing  of  pus  sometimes  occurs,  with  rupture,  it  may  be. 
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into  the  ehonlder  joint — e.  g.,  after  primary  lofiammatiou  of  the  eab- 
scapnlar  bursa,  wiiich  always  commumcatee  with  the  shonlder  jouit. 
In  other  cases  the  reverse  is  true — i,  e.,  pri- 
mary iuflammations  of  the  shoulder  joint 
involve  the  subscapular  bursa.  Serous  col- 
lections in  the  hursee  (hygromata)  arise  also 
from  continued  pressure  or  from  friction — 
e.g.,  in  the  acromial  bursa  among  individ- 
uals that  carry  burdens,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  circumscribed  fluctuating  tumours 
upon  the  acromion  reaching  the  size  of  a 
walnut  or  an  apple.     Free  bodies,  so-called 

rice  bodies,  corpora  oryzoidea,  are  not  in-     „  „  _— 

,  .1     i         J  •     ^L  V?-         /  ,  Fio    flOB  -B   Buna  at  Iht  nrpar 

frequently  found  m  these  swellmgs  (see  also  anicie  of  the  Mspul*    St  the 

Principles  of  Surgery,  page  659).     Efiu-         r.Sj.",S'ZiS"G„lS;' 

sions  in  the  subdeltoid  bursa  (Fig.  658)  and 

the  acromial   bursa  are  the  raoet  aaperficial,  and  are  therefore  most 

easily  recognised.    For  the  diagnosis  of  a  heematoma  and  acute  or 

chronic  bursitis  the  location  of  the  circumscribed  fluctuating  tumonr 

reeultiug  from  a  collection  of  blood,  serum,  or  pus  is  especially  impor 

tant,  as  are  also  pain  at  a  definite  place,  crepitant  sounds,  etc 

The  treatment  of  acute  serous  or  suppurative  bursitis  consists  va 
incision  and  drainage.  In  cntting  down  upon  a  bursa  the  anatomical 
relations  of  the  bursa  in  question  must  be  carefully  considered  In 
cision  and  scraping  out  of  the  bursa  are  also  to  be  performed  in  case 
of  simple  chronic  bursitis  or  tubercular  disease  In  case  of  purely 
serous  accumulations,  puncture  of  the  bursa,  with  or  without  subse 
qnent  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine,  is  often  sufficient  Free  mcision 
is,  however,  always  preferable  to  the  latter  method  of  treatment 

§  375.  Inflammations  of  tlie  Shoulder  Joint — The  various  forms  of 
acute  and  chronic  arthritis,  as  described  more  fully  in  Principles  of 
Surgery,  §§  113-119,  occur  in  the  shoulder  joint — that  is,  acute  and 
chronic  serous  and  sero-flbrinons  inflammations,  acute  and  chronic  sup- 
purative inflammations,  the  various  forms  of  tuberculu*  and  syphilitic 
arthritis,  rheumatic  inflammations,  arthritis  deformans,  neuropathic  ar- 
thritis— e.  g.,  in  syringomyelitifl  or  gUomatosis  of  tlie  spinal  cord,  and 
joint  neuroses.  The  slight  serous  and  sero-flbrinous  inflammations  of 
the  shoulder  joint  are  easily  overlooked,  as  the  joint  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  soft  parts.  The  existence  of  such  small  inflammatory  effu- 
sions is  best  made  out  from  the  axilla.  In  all  cases  of  distention  of 
the  joint— e.  g.,  by  blood  or  serum — it  can  be  seen  that  the  swelling 
conforms  exactly  to  the  contour  of  the  joint  capsule.     The  most  im- 
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portant  symptom  in  all  acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  shoul- 
der joint  is  the  interference  with  its  function,  especially  with  abduction 
and  elevation  of  the  arm,  when  the  shoulder  or  the  scapula  is  fixed. 
After  long  continuance  of  a  chronic  inflammation  the  upper  arm  usu- 
ally sinks  downward  and  inward  of  its  own  weight,  in  consequence 
of  the  relaxation  and  stretching  of  the  capsule  aa  well  as  from  the 
atrophy  of  the  muscles.  As  a  result  of  the  distention  of  the  capsule 
by  fluid  and  of  the  deformation  of  the  bones  making  up  the  joint,  the 
various  forms  of  pathological  luxations  and  subluxations  are  observed. 

Acute  and  chronic  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  inflammation  of  tlie 
shoulder  joint  occurs,  especially  after  traumatisms,  with  an  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  joint — e.  g.,  after  sprains,  also  in  the  course  of  acute  and 
chronic  articular  rheumatism,  etc.  It  is  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  a  variable  amount  of  serous  or^  sero-fibrinous  effusion,  with  or  with- 
out the  formation  of  inflammatory  fibrous  tissue  over  the  cartilaginous 
surfaces.  The  chronic  forms  of  inflammation  usually  result  from  the 
acute  forms,  or  they  may  begin  very  gradually  as  such.  In  the  latter 
case  they  are  often  of  a  tubercular  nature.  The  joint  is  in  rare  cases 
tensely  filled,  so  that  the  humerus  is  then  somewhat  abducted  and 
rotated  inward  (Bonnet).  Incomplete  or  complete  dislocations  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus  occur,  in  exceptional  cases,  in  consequence  of 
the  distention  of  the  capsule.  Of  equally  rare  occurrence  is  rupture 
of  the  capsule  from  the  same  cause — e.  g.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  and  under  the  subscapu- 
laris  muscle. 

The  diagnosis  of  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  synovitis  of  the  shoulder 
joint  is  determined,  in  case  of  a  large  effusion  within  the  joint,  by 
fluctuation  or  a  bulging  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bicipital  groove,  in  the 
axilla,  and  in  the  region  of  the  subscapular  bursa — that  is,  near  the 
coracoid  process  and  posteriorly  in  the  infraspinous  fossa.  A  similar 
bulging  is  observed  also  in  case  of  an  effusion  in  the  subscapular  bursa. 
In  case  of  acute  inflammation,  pain  also  is  present  at  the  places  named, 
particularly  on  pressure.  The  functional  disturbance  consists  cliiefly 
in  interference  with  raising  and  abducting  the  arm,  and  the  longer 
the  inflammation  has  existed  the  more  decided  is  this  limitation  of 
motion.  Milder  forms  of  serous  and  sero-fibrinous  arthritis  are  easily 
overlooked. 

Acute  and  chronic  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  shoulder  joint 
is  the  result  most  commonly  of  penetrating  injuries  of  the  joint,  in- 
cluding gunshot  wounds,  of  the  greatest  variety  of  infections — e.  g., 
scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  typhoid,  pyaMnia,  acnite  osteomyelitis,  etc.  Every 
case  of  acute  suppurative  arthritis   of  this  joint  is  characterized  by 
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fever,  severe  inflammatory  swelling,  great  tenderness,  and  decided 
functional  disturbance  of  the  joint.  The  skin  feels  hot  and  is  red- 
dened, and  the  arm  is  more  or  less  oedematous.  The  fluctuation  be- 
comes more  and  more  distinct  as  the  accumulation  of  pus  increases. 
Periarticular  abscesses  and  burrowing  of  pus  not  infrequently  result. 
The  worst  form  is  the  septic  inflammation  of  the  joint.  The  termi- 
nation is  either  complete  return  to  the  normal,  especially  in  case  of 
prompt  antiseptic  treatment,  or  recovery  attended  with  partial  or 
complete  anchylosis,  or,  finally,  death.  Among  chronic  suppurative 
processes  in  the  shoulder  joint,  the  tubercular  inflammations  especially 
interest  us. 

Tubercular  arthritis  of  the  shoulder  joint  sometimes  takes  the 
form  of  destruction  of  bone  without  marked  formation  of  pus  (caries 
sicca),  sometimes  of  chronic  tubercular  suppuration  with  the  forma- 
tion of  abundant  fungous  granulations.  In  caries  sicca  resulting  from 
tubercular  osteomyelitis,  the  entire  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  de- 
stroyed without  appreciable  suppuration,  and  the  joint  being  thus 
destroyed,  the  tubercular  disease  may  undergo  spontaneous  cure  in 
from  one  to  four  years  with  anchylosis.  The  destruction  of  the  head 
often  progresses  very  rapidly.  It  makes  itself  apparent  by  a  flattening 
of  the  shoulder,  by  adduction  of  the  arm,  and  by  fixation  of  the  head 
which  has  sunk  downward  and  inward.  The  other  form  of  tuber- 
cular arthritis  of  the  shoulder  joint,  which  has  its  origin  more  fre- 
quently in  the  synovial  membrane,  but  sometimes  also  in  the  bone, 
runs  its  course  with  a  more  abundant  formation  of  pus  and  fungous 
granulation  tissue.  The  tubercular  process  not  infrequently  begins 
with  a  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  effusion  (tubercular  synovitis).  There 
are  numerous  transitions  between  the  two  principal  forms.  The  reader 
is  referred,  for  a  more  detailed  statement  regarding  tuberculosis  and 
tubercular  joint  inflammations,  to  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  83,  page 
406  ff.,  and  §  114,  page  672  fE.). 

Syphilis  is  but  seldom  located  in  the  shoulder  joint.  The  early  forms  of 
syphilitic  arthritis — e.  g.,  at  the  time  of  the  eruptive  fever — consist  essentially 
of  a  serous  effusion,  while  the  afPections  of  the  joint  in  the  later  stages  of  syph- 
ilis are  usually  conditioned  upon  the  formation  of  gummata  in  the  periosteum, 
in  the  bone  marrow,  and  in  the  synovial  membrane.  In  still  other  cases  an 
indurative  or  villous  proliferation  of  fibrous  tissue  is  more  prominent 

The  inflammations  at  the  upper  epiphyseal  line,  with  separation  of  the 
epiphysis  and  necrosis,  are  of  especial  interest — e.  g.,  in  acute  osteomyelitis, 
in  tuberculosis,  and  syphilis.  If  the  joint  is  not  involved  in  the  inflamma- 
tion either  primarily  or  secondarily,  the  termination  is  usually  favourable 
as  regards  the  function  of  the  joint,  but  marked  shortening  may  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disturbance  in  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  arm. 


'iQ.  eso.— Defect  in  the  bicepa 
tendon  caused  by  a  proo«i» 
of  fibritlMJOQ  in  aithritia 
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Arthritis  deformans  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  683)  of  the  shoulder 
joint  is  observed  especially  among  older  people,  but  occasionally  also  among 
the  young.  It  is  characterized  by  degenerative  and  at  the  same  time  hyper- 
plastic processes  in  the  cartilage  and  the  bone.  The  pronounced  increase  in 
volume  or  atrophy  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  the  presence  of  friction  sounds 
in  conse4)uence  of  fibrillation  of  the  cartilage,  the 
cartilaginous  or  bony  projections,  and  the  loose 
bodies  in  the  joint,  are  especially  important  in  the 
diagnosis  of  this  affection.  The  destruction  of  tis- 
sue not  infrequently  extends  to  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  muscle.  This  becomes  fibrillated,  and  the 
fibrillation  is  usually  intracapsular  at  the  begin- 
ning, then  progresses  to  the  periphery,  and  may 
lead  to  marked  defects  with  complete  loss  of  func- 
tion of  the  tendon  (Fig.  660). 

Acute  and  chronic  rlieumatic  inflammation  of 
the  shoulder  joint  is  rather  common.  Acut«  ar- 
ticular rheumatism  is  an  infectious  disease,  con- 
ditioned upon  micro-organisms  which  invade  the 
joints  and  other  serous  surfaces — e.  g.,  the  en- 
docardium. The  inflammations  of  the  different 
joints  are  usually  of  a  serous  but  sometimes  also 
of  a  suppurative  character.  By  chronic  articular 
rheumatism  is  understood  an  inflammation  of  t)ie 
synovial  membrane  with  an  extremely  protracted 
course,  which  occurs  almost  exclusively  among  adults,  usually  after  the  thir- 
tieth or  fortieth  year,  and  which  always  affects  several  joints  simultaneously. 
The  anatomical  changes  that  attend  chronic  articular  rheumatism  closely 
resemble  arthritis  deformans,  the  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  the  pro- 
liferation of  cartilage,  and  in  the  former  the  displacement  of  the  cartilage 
by  vascular  fibrous  tissue,  is  more  prominent  Chronic  articular  rheuma- 
tism is  observed  most  frequently  among  the  lower  classes,  and  hence  the 
designation  arthritis  pauperum.  Colds,  exposure,  living  in  a  damp  house, 
etc.,  are  the  chief  causes.  The  disease  usually  leads  to  gradually  increasing 
stiffness  of  the  joint,  to  anchylosis. 

Hysterical  disease,  or  neuralgia  of  the  shoulder  joint  (see  Principles  of 
Surgery,  page  690),  is  very  common,  and  is  cfaaracteriEed  particularly  by 
jtain  which  comes  spontaneously  and  in  attacks,  especially  among  hysterical 
and  nervous  individuals.  No  definite  anatomical  change  is  demonstrabla 
The  diagnosis  of  pure  neuralgia  of  the  shoulder  joint  is  often  difficult,  ss 
the  cause  may  sometimes  be  an  inflammation  of  the  joint  or  the  bone,  which 
is  easily  overlooked.  The  occurrence  of  the  pain  in  attacks,  the  absence  of 
pathological  changes,  and  the  nervous  condition  of  the  patient,  are  of  espe- 
cial importance  in  making  the  diagnosis. 

AnehylosiB  or  stiffness  of  the  slioulder  joint  is  a  frequent  result  of 
the  inflamniationB  that  have  just  beeu  deHcribed,  especially  of  acute 
and  chronic  euppurative  arthritis,  chronic  rheunintic  arthritis,  etc 
There  is  a  distinction  between  true  and  false  ancliylosis.      By  false 
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anchylosis  is  understood  one  in  which  an  apparently  immovable  joint 
— the  result,  for  example,  of  acute  or  chronic  arthritis  with  inflamma- 
tory or  voluntary  muscular  contraction,  of  hysterical  arthritis,  etc. — 
becomes  movable  again  when  the  patient  is  under  an  anaesthetic.  True 
anchylosis  of  the  shoulder  joint  is  conditioned  upon  firm  fibrous,  car- 
tilaginous, or  bony  union  of  the  joint  surfaces,  upon  cicatricial  con- 
traction of  the  capsule,  upon  the  adhesion  of  two  opposed  portions  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  upon  deformation  of  the  bones  making  up  the 
joint,  upon  inflammatory  or  cicatricial  processes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  joint,  etc.  The  arm  can  be  moved  backward  and  forward  in 
conjunction  with  the  scapula,  even  in  case  of  complete  anchylosis, 
while  abduction,  external  rotation,  and  elevation  of  the  arm  beyond 
the  horizontal  are  interfered  with,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  anchylosis. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  arthritis  of  the  shoulder 
conforms  to  general  rules,  as  we  have  given  them  more  in  detail  for 
the  different  forms  of  arthritis  in  Principles  of  Surgery. 

The  treatment  of  acute  serous  inflammation  of  the  shoulder  con- 
sists at  first  in  keeping  the  joint  still  (sling)  and  in  the  use  of  ice. 
After  the  inflammatory  symptoms  and  the  pain  have  subsided,  mas- 
sage and  methodical  movements  of  the  joint  are  employed.  Compres- 
sion can  not  usually  be  employed  satisfactorily  in  the  case  of  the 
shoulder  joint,  on  account  of  the  pressure  upon  the  vessels  and  the 
nerves  of  the  axilla.  In  case  of  great  distention  of  the  joint,  aseptic 
pimcture  or  incision  of  the  joint  is  to  be  recommended,  with  subse- 
quent irrigation  of  the  same  with  a  three-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  or  a  1  to-1,000  solution  of  bichloride,  especially  where  there  is  a 
sero-fibrinous  effusion  with  flakes  of  pus.  The  joint  is  then  immobi- 
lized by  means  of  a  sling  and  a  spica  bandage  (see  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, Fig.  138,  page  191,  and  Fig.  155,  page  197),  or  in  the  way  shown 
in  Fig.  618,  page  494,  Figs.  620  and  622,  page  495,  of  this  volume. 

The  treatment  of  a  chronic  effusion  into  the  shoulder  joint  is  the 
same  as  that  for  the  acute  form.  It  consists  chiefly  in  massage,  me- 
thodical exercise  of  the  joint,  and  it  may  be  in  aseptic  puncture  or 
incision,  with  or  without  subsequent  irrigation  of  the  joint,  followed 
by  immobilization. 

Mild  cases  of  acute  suppurative  arthritis  of  the  shoulder  joint  should 
be  treated  at  the  outset  by  aseptic  puncture  or  incision,  with  subse- 
quent irrigation  of  the  joint  with  a  three-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  or  l-to-1,000  bichloride.  In  case  of  severe  suppuration  attended 
with  high  fever,  free  incision  and  drainage  of  the  joint  are  indicated, 
and  it  may  be  resection  of  the  humerus.     The  joint  should  always  be 
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drained  at  the  most  dependent  part — e.  g.,  at  the  posterior  border  of 
the  deltoid  muscle,  with  the  shoulder  lowered.  If  the  life  of  the 
patient  is  endangered  it  may  become  necessary  to  disarticulate  at  the 
shoulder  joint.  If  recovery  attended  with  mobility  of  the  joint  fol- 
lows suppuration  of  the  shoulder  joint,  the  mobility  is  to  be  aided, 
after  the  inflammation  has  entirely  subsided,  by  passive  movements, 
massage,  and  electricity.  If  anchylosis  is  threatened,  the  joint  must 
be  kept  in  an  extended  and  slightly  abducted  position. 

The  treatment  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  consists  in  immobili- 
zation of  the  joint,  in  giving  it  a  suitable  position,  and  in  the  use 
internally  of  diaphoretics  and  diuretics  (especially  salicylic  acid  and 
salicylate  of  soda,  three  to  five  grammes  a  day).  In  cases  of  chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis  of  the  shoulder  that  is  not  of  long  standing  use  is 
made  of  massage  and  methodical  exercise  of  the  joint,  also  of  baths, 
steam  baths,  rubbing  with  cold  water,  and  various  thermal  springs 
(Gastein,  Teplitz,  Wiesbaden,  Ragaz,  etc.).  Eesidence  in  southern  cli- 
mates is  also  very  advantageous.  Cod-liver  oil,  iron,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, salicylic  acid,  salicylate  of  soda,  etc.,  are  given  internally. 

In  treating  tuberculosis  of  the  shoulder  joint,  intra-articular  injec- 
tions of  ten-per-cent  sterilized  iodoform  glycerin,  or  iodoform  oil,  at 
intervals  of  from  two  to  four  weeks,  are  to  be  tried  at  the  beginning 
(one  to  five  grammes  or  more  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient). 
Scraping  out  the  joint  with  a  sharp  spoon,  or,  if  necessary,  resection  of 
the  humerus,  are  to  be  undertaken  in  advanced  cases.  In  syphilitic 
arthritis  an  antisyphilitic  treatment  (mercury,  iodide  of  potassium)  is 
to  be  adopted  in  addition  to  a  proper  local  one.  See  also  Principles 
of  Surgery — Tuberculosis,  Syphilis,  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

The  treatment  of  arthritis  deformans  of  the  shoulder  consists  chiefly 
in  massage  and  methodical  movements  of  the  joint,  in  the  use  of  baths 
(vapour,  mud,  and  sand  baths,  etc.)  and  in  hot  springs  (Gastein,  Wild- 
bad,  Wiesbaden,  Teplitz,  Ragaz,  etc.).  Serious  functional  disturbances 
are  overcome  by  resection  of  the  humerus. 

In  hysterical  disease  of  the  shoulder  joint  the  underlying  cause  is 
first  of  all  to  be  overcome.  The  local  treatment  consists  in  massage, 
methodical  movements,  rubbing  with  cold  water,  baths,  and  the  use  of 
electricity.  Quinine  and  arsenic  are  given  internally,  and,  in  case  of 
severe  paroxysms  of  pain,  use  is  made  of  hypodermic  injections  of 
morphine  or  atropine. 

In  suitable  cases  of  anchylosis  of  the  shoulder  joint,  especially  when 
the  position  of  the  arm  is  defective,  resection  of  the  humerus  is  indi- 
cated. Malpositions  of  the  joint  may  also  be  overcome  by  osteotomy  of 
the  humerus  near  the  joint  (see  also  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  698). 
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It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  treatment  of  all  inflamma- 
tions of  the  shoulder  joint  that  the  atrophj  of  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder,  especially  of  the.  deltoid,  be  prevented  as  far  as  possible. 
After  the  arthritis  has  had  its  course  the  muscles  should  be  strength- 
ened again  as  soon  as  possible  bj  the  use  of  massage  and  electricity 
and  by  active  and  passive  movements. 

§  276.  Inflammatory  Processes  in  the  Axilla. — The  skin  of  the  axilla 
is  frequently  the  seat  of  eczema  resulting  from  excessive  perspiration 
and  of  erythema,  especially  in  summer.  These  inflammations  of  the  skin 
are  treated  by  smearing  the  axilla  with  unguentum  diachylon  and 
powdering  it  with  oxide  of  zinc  or  amylum.  Abundant  growth  of 
hair  in  the  axilla  is  to  be  removed,  if  necessary,  by  shaving.  Bathing 
tlie  parts  with  cold  water  is  also  serviceable  in  treating  erythema. 

For  the  prevention  of  excessive  secretion  of  sweat  (hyperidrosis) 
with  a  penetrating  odour  and  discoloration  of  the  clothing,  disinfecting 
washes  are  to  be  recommended  and  inunction  with  unguentum  diach- 
ylon, as  well  as  powdering  with  oxide  of  zinc,  bismuth,  or  amylum, 
also  five-per-cent  solutions  of  chromic  acid  (see  also  Sweating  Feet). 

Furuncles  often  occur  in  the  axilla  in  consequence  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  hair  follicles  and  sebaceous  glands,  which  may  give  rise 
to  deep  and  extensive  abscesses,  with  numerous  fistulous  tracts.  These 
furuncles  should  be  incised  as  soon  as  possible  under  local  ansesthesia 
(ether  spray,  cocaine,  or  menthol).  Abscesses  and  fistulous  tracts  are 
to  be  freely  opened  and  scraped  out  with  a  sharp  spoon. 

Acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  lymph  glands  of  the  axilla 
(axillary  lymphadenitis)  are  very  frequent.  Acute  axillary  adenitis  is 
often  observed  after  the  infection  of  wounds  of  the  finger,  not  infre- 
quently of  the  most  insignificant  character,  with  or  without  demon- 
strable lymphangitis  of  the  arm  from  the  point  of  infection  as  far  as 
the  axilla ;  also  in  furunculosis  of  the  axilla,  and  among  women  from 
fissures  of  the  nipples,  etc.  Acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
lymph  glands  may  lead  to  a  very  large  abscess  or  to  a  rapidly  pro- 
gressive, deep  phlegmon,  which  may  spread  to  the  region  of  the  clav- 
icle or  lead  in  turn  to  extensive  burrowing  of  pus  down  the  arm,  be- 
neath the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  scapula, 
if  not  incised  with  sufficient  promptness.  One  should  always  in  such 
cases  open  the  pus  focus  freely  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the 
axilla  and  scrape  it  out.  Proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  any 
gravitation  abscesses.  The  cavity  should  be  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze,  an  antiseptic  protective  dressing  applied,  and  over  this  a  shoul- 
der spica  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  Fig.  138,  page  191). 

Chronic  axillary  lymphadenitis  is  either  a  simple  (scrofulous)  hyper- 
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trophy  of  the  glands  or  a  tubercular  caseous  or  suppurative  inflammation 
of  the  same.  The  best  treatment  in  both  cases  consists  in  the  removal 
of  the  diseased  glands.  Scraping  with  a  sharp  spoon  is  usually  insuf- 
ficent  of  itself,  especially  when  they  have  broken  down  and  formed 
fistulous  tracts.  There  is  also  a  chronic  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  axillary  glands  with  or  without  fistula  formation  which  results  from 
pysemic  infection — e.  g.,  after  injuries  of  the  finger — and  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  chronic  pyaemia.  Such  latent  pysemic  pus  foci  in  the  axilla 
sometimes  occasion  acute  exacerbations,  after  injuries  for  instance, 
and  may  then  prove  fatal  from  metastatic  pysemia  at  a  time  when  the 
original  point  of  infection,  such  as  a  cellulitis  of  a  finger,  lias  long  been 
forgotten.  The  abscess  in  the  axilla  must  in  such  cases  be  freely  in- 
cised and  drained. 

In  other  cases  the  acute  or  chronic  abscesses  in  the  axilla  are  the 
result  of  suppurative  processes  of  the  neck,  the  clavicle,  the  scapula, 
the  ribs,  or  the  shoulder. 

All  incisions  in  the  axilla  are  made  in  a  longitudinal  direction 
parallel  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  axillary  folds.  After  dividing 
the  skin  and  the  fascia  with  the  knife,  one  should  bore  his  way  into  the 
abscess  by  means  of  some  blunt  instrument,  carefully  avoiding  the 
vessels  and  the  brachial  plexus.  For  the  removal  of  carcinomatous 
glands  of  the  axilla  in  connection  with  amputation  of  the  breast  see 
vol.  ii,  §  137,  page  748,  and  §  278,  page  546. 

Cicatricial  contractions  of  the  axilla  are  observed  especially  after  exten- 
sive injuries  and  inflammations,  particularly  after  bums.  The  upper  arm  is 
sometimes  fixed  to  the  body  by  firm  cicatricial  bands.  The  attempt  should 
be  made  to  prevent  such  cicatricial  contractions,  especially  during  the  heal- 
ing of  extensive  wounds  and  inflanmiations.  by  giving  the  arm  a  suitable 
position  (as  abducted  as  possible),  by  the  transplantation  of  pedunculated 
rtaps  from  the  vicinity  (chest),  by  skin-grafting,  and  later  by  stretching  the 
cicatrices  by  means  of  massage  and  active  and  passive  movements.  Old  and 
firm  cicatrices  attended  by  retraction  of  the  upper  arm  should  be  divided  and 
excised,  and  the  defect  in  the  skin  made  good  by  pedunculated  cutaneous 
rtaps  or  by  skin-grafts. 

§  277.  Inflammatory  Processes  of  the  Clavicle   and  the  Scapula. — 

Periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  of  the  clavicle  occurs  rather  frequently — 
e.  g.,  metastatically,  in  the  form  of  acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  and 
periostitis,  after  similar  disease  of  the  femur.  It  usually  terminates  in 
circumscribed  necrosis.  The  chronic  affections  of  tlie  clavicle  are 
either  of  tubercular  or  syphilitic  nature.  Syphilitic  periostitis  and 
osteomyelitis  sometimes  leads  to  very  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
clavicle,  especially  at  the  epiphyses,  so  that  malignant  tumours  (sarco- 
mata) are  easily  suggested.     The  treatment  of  syphilitic  periostitis  and 
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osteomyelitis  of  the  clavicle  should  include  a  suitable  local  treatment 
and  the  use  of  the  usual  antisyphilitic  remedies  (mercury,  iodide  of 
potassium). 

Tubercular  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  of  the  clavicle  in  the  form 
of  caries  is  ratherVjommon.  Its  course  is  usually  favourable,  because, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  power  of  regeneration  possessed  by  the 
clavicle,  even  large  defects  are  filled  in.  It  is  easy  to  scrape  out  dis- 
eased bone  or  extract  sequestra  by  making  a  longitudinal  incision 
along  the  clavicle  and  elevating  the  periosteum.  The  periosteum  is 
usually  so  thickened  that  injury  of  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein  can 
easily  be  avoided,  even  in  complete  excision  of  the  clavicle  (see  also 
page  548). 

Isolated  and  primary  disease  of  the  articulations  of  the  clavicle  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  rare,  but  they  are  more  frequently  affected  secondarily  after 
disease  of  the  shaft  or  epiphysis  of  the  clavicle,  after  affections  of  the  neigh- 
bouring portions  of  the  scapula,  the  shoulder  joint,  and  the  sternum,  particu- 
larly in  case  of  tubercular  inflammation.  Primary  disease  of  the  acromio- 
clavicular joint  alone  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  form  of  chronic  serous 
arthritis  or  as  arthritis  deformans,  with  thickening  of  the  end  of  the  bone, 
among  burden  carriers  and  after  injuries  or  dislocations  of  the  acromial  end 
of  the  clavicle.  The  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  may  project  upward  per- 
manently in  consequence  of  loosening  of  the  ligamentous  apparatus  or  de- 
formation of  the  articular  surface.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  practical  importance 
that  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  sometimes  becomes  an  independent 
"acromial  bone."  Inflammatory  processes,  deformations  of  the  articular 
surface,  and  relaxation  of  the  ligamentous  apparatus  with  subluxation, 
occur  somewhat  more  frequently  at  the  stemo-clavicular  joint  Tubercular 
and  syphilitic  affections  are  occasionally  observed  in  both  joints,  terminating 
in  suppuration  and  the  formation  of  sequestra  and  flstuIaB,  which  are  treated 
according  to  general  rulea  Treatment  of  the  subluxations  is  usually  un- 
necessary. 

Tnflammatory  Processes  of  the  Scapula. — The  various  forms  of  perios- 
titis and  osteomyelitis  are  not  infrequently  observed  after  traumatisms ; 
acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  and  periostitis  occurs  especially  among 
children.  The  parts  of  the  scapula  that  are  most  prominent  are  particu- 
larly likely  to  be  affected  after  traumatisms — that  is,  the  spine  of  the 
scapula,  the  acromion,  and  the  coracoid  process.  The  body  of  the  scap- 
ula is  less  often  involved.  Tul>ercular  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  is 
most  frequently  observed  in  the  glenoid  fossa  and  in  the  neck  of  the 
scapula,  as  a  secondary  affection  following  tubercular  disease  of  the 
shoulder  joint.  Tubercular  caries  of  the  parts  of  the  scapula  that  are 
covered  by  tliick  layers  of  muscle  is  often  first  recognised  when  gravi- 
tation abscesses  appear  at  some  point — e.  g.,  in  the  axilla  or  on  the 

back.    For  disease  of  the  bursoe  of  the  scapula  the  reader  is  referred  to 
80 
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page  536.  We  have  already  mentioned  there  that  a  creaking  noise  on 
moving  the  scapula  may  be  due  to  inflammation  of  the  bursa  at  the 
superior  angle  of  the  scapula,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  serratus  magnus 
muscle,  or  of  the  bursa  subserrata  in  the  loose  connective  tissue  between 
the  serratais  magnus  muscle  and  the  side  of  the  chest  (Terrillon).  In 
other  cases  the  creaking  or  crackling  of  the  scapula,  is  caused  by  bony 
projections  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  scapula,  at  the  superior 
angle  of  the  same,  and  on  the  ribs,  or  by  friction  sounds  in  the  shoul- 
der joint. 

All  suppurative  processes,  especially  those  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  scapula — that  is,  under  the  scapula — are  often  characterized  by 
an  extremely  prolonged  course,  when  the  focus  of  the  disease  is  not 
sufficiently  opened  up  by  an  operation.  Acute,  deeply  located  abscesses 
under  the  scapula  may  be  difficult  to  diagnosticate,  and  death  from 
pyaemia  and  sepsis  may  occur  in  case  the  hidden  pus  focus  is  not  rec- 
ognised. In  such  cases,  when  there  are  inflammatory  swelling  and 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  scapula,  an  exploratory  puncture  should  be 
made  with  a  long,  fine  trocar,  and  if  pus  is  found  the  abscess  should 
be  evacuated  by  a  sufficiently  long  incision.  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
in  such  cases  to  resect  the  overlying  scapula  (see  page  549). 

§  278.  Tumours  in  the  Begion  of  the  Shoulder. — Large  sebaceous 
cysts,  fibromata  and  lipomata,  are  sometimes  observed  in  the  soft  parts 
about  the  shoulder  (skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue),  which  not 
infrequently  reach  a  erreat  size.  Diffuse  lipomata  are  often  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  clavicle  and  the  scapula  and  in  the  axilla  (see 
vol.  ii,  §  96,  page  557,  Fig.  284).  The  extirpation  of  these  tumours 
and  that  of  the  more  deeply  located  subfacial  lipomata  is  usually  easy. 

Angeiomata,  especially  cavernous  tumours,  are  found  most  com- 
monly in  the  axilla.  The  latter  is  also  the  favourite  location  of  the 
different  forms  of  tumours  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  including  malig- 
nant lymphoniata  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  763),  lympho-sar- 
coniata  and  carcinomatous  lymphomata,  esi>ecially  in  carcinoma  of  the 
mammary  gland.  In  every  amputation  of  the  breast  for  malignant 
tumour  the  axilla  is  laid  open  by  a  longitudinal  incision  and  the  fat 
and  all  the  lymph  glands  are  removed  as  completely  as  possible  along 
the  course  of  the  large  vessels,  and  behind  the  pectoralis  major  muscle 
as  far  as  the  infraclavicular  and  supraclavicular  fossae,  even  though  no 
enlarged  glands  can  be  felt  externally.  The  removal  of  carcinomatous 
glands  that  are  tirnjly  adherent  to  the  sheaths  of  the  large  axillary  ves- 
sels is  the  most  difficult.  The  axillarv  vein  often  has  to  be  tied  in  two 
places  and  the  intervening  portion  excised.  The  operation  should 
always  be  performed  cautiously,  use  being  made  both  of  the  knife  and 
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scissors,  or  some  blant  instrument  and  the  fingers.  Traction  on  the 
parts  should  be  avoided,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  injured  axillary  and  subclavian  veins  may  cause  imme- 
diate death.  In  order  to  expose  the  clavicular  fossa  sufficiently,  one 
may  resect  the  clavicle  (Gussenbauer)  and  divide  temporarily  the  pec- 
toralis  major.  Injury  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  especially  of  the 
circumflex  and  sub- 
scapular nerves,  is  to 
be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible  (Elister). 

Neuromata  of  the 
brachial  plexus  are 
rare.  They  may  be 
enucleated,  not  infre- 
quently, from  the  nerve 
sheath  or  the  nerve  it- 
self, with  preservation 
of  its  continuity. 

Of  tumours  arising 
from  the  bone  in  the 
region,  of  the  shoulder 
I  mention,  in  the  first 
place,  those  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  661),  especially  the  large  vascular  pulsat- 
ing sarcomata  originating  in  the  periosteum  or  medulla,  which  may 
resemble  an  aneurism ;  also  the  chondromata,  osteo-cliondromata,  and 
chondro-sarcomata,  which  likewise  develop  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
humerus,  and  may  reach  a  large  size.  If  the  tumours  are  still  small, 
resection  of  the  humerus  may  be  sufficient,  but  its  disarticulation,  with 
removal  of  the  scapula  and  clavicle,  is  almost  always  indicated,  espe- 
cially in  case  of  sarcoma.  The  exostoses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper 
epiphysis  of  the  humerus  are  much  more  favourable — e.  g.,  the  car- 
tilaginous exostoses,  which  are  removed  with  hammer  and  chisel.  Such 
exostoses  often  occur  among  young  people  after  separation  of  the 
epiphysis. 

The  formation  of  bone — i.  e.,  circumscribed  or  more  difl'use  osteomata — 
in  the  deltoid  muscle  is  observed  especially  among  soldiers  in  consequence  of 
continued  drilling  with  a  rifle,  and  from  other  repeated  local  traumatisms. 
The  new  bone  originates  in  the  periosteum,  and  then  grows  into  the  deltoid 
muscle.  We  have  to  do  mainly  with  a  traumatic,  chronic,  ossifying  perios- 
titis, with  gradual  ossification  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  which  has  been  contused 
and  undergone  cicatricial  change.  So-called  "  riders'  bone,"  in  the  adductor 
muscles  of  horsemen,  has  a  similar  origin. 


Fio.  661.— Osteo^arooma  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humeruB 
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The  scapula  is  the  seat  often  of  encliondromata  and  osteomata, 
which  are  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  Sarcomata  of  the  scapula 
are  much  larger,  have  a  more  unfavourable  prognosis,  and  are  to  be 
removed  only  by  extensive  resections,  or,  it  may  be,  by  complete  ex- 
cision of  the  scapula.  Gies,  on  the  basis  of  eighty  cases  of  partial  and 
complete  excision,  advises  the  latter  as  soon  as  possible  in  cases  of  large 
malignant  sarcoma  (see  page  549).  Smaller  benign  enchondromata  and 
osteomata  can  be  removed  sufficientlv  with  hammer  and  chisel,  with  or 
without  preservation  of  the  underlying  bone.  In  all  tumours  of  the 
scapula  and  of  the  clavicle  traumatisms  play  an  important  part.  Osteo- 
chondromata  and  osteomata  are  not  infrequently  formed  on  the  clavicle 
after  fractures,  and  are  then  more  correctly  to  be  regarded  as  overpro- 
ductions of  callus.  Sarcomata  of  the  clavicle  are  rare.  The  tumours 
of  the  clavicle  occasion  comparatively  early  compression  of  the  sub- 
clavian vein  and  the  brachial  plexus,  with  oedema  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity and  disturbances  of  mobility  and  sensation.  For  this  reason 
one  should  perform  resection  of  tlie  clavicle  even  in  case  of  small 
tumours  and  of  overproduction  of  callus.  In  case  of  malignant 
tumours  the  clavicle  should  be  completely  excised  as  early  as  ])0S6ible, 
as  the  function  of  the  arm  is  usually  not  dibturbed  thereby,  even  when 
no  new  growth  of  bone  takes  place. 

Complete  excision  of  the  scapula,  with  resection  of  the  clavicle  and 
disarticulation  of  the  humerus,  has  been  successfully  performed  for 
large  tumours  in  the  region  of  the  shoulder.  Of  twenty-six  such  eases, 
seventeen  recovered  and  seven  died  (Grisson).  Doll  collected  sixty- 
live  cases  of  excision  of  the  scapula,  with  and  without  removal  of  the 
arm.  Sixteen  patients  died  during  or  soon  after  the  operation  ;  there 
were  twenty -two  recurrences  and  twenty-seven  cures,  only  eleven  of 
wliich,  however,  proved  permanent. 

§  279.  Beseotion  and  Excision  of  the  Clavicle  and  the  Scapula. — Par- 
tial or  complete  resection  of  the  clavicle  is  indicated  especially  for 
necrosis  or  new  growths,  also  for  tumours  in  the  region  of  the  clavicle 
— e.  g.,  when  tliere  are  masses  of  carcinomatous  or  sarcomatous  lymph 
glands  in  the  supraclavicular  and  infraclavicular  fos««T,  and,  finally,  \a> 
facilitate  ligation  of  the  subclavian  and  innominate  arteries,  after  liar- 
denheucr.  Subperiosteal  resections  of  the  clavicle  are  very  easy.  The 
skin  and  periosteum  are  divided  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the 
clavicle,  the  periosteum  is  separated  from  the  latter  on  all  sides,  and 
then  a  piece  of  hone  of  the  proper  size  resected  \vith  the  chain  saw,  or 
the  entire  bone  excised  at  tlie  articulations  with  the  sternum  and  the 
acromion.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  in  complete  excision  of  the  clavicle 
to  saw  the  bone  through  in  the  middle  and  then  to  disarticulate  the 
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halves  at  the  articulatioDB.  The  operation  is  more  difficult  when  the 
periosteum  can  not  be  preserved.  In  other  respects,  however,  it  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  suhperiosteal  resection.  Injury  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery  and  vein  is  especially  to  be  guarded  against.  The  res- 
toration of  tlie  clavicle  after  subperiosteal  resection  is  sometimes  very 
complete.  But  even  when  no  new  growth  of  bone  takes  place  after 
complete  extirpation  of  the  clavicle  the  function  of  the  arm  is  usually 
not  disturbed. 

In  all  resections  of  the  scapula,  those  parts  which  are  of  special 
importance  for  the  function  of  the  arm — viz.,  the  glenoid  fossa,  the 
acromion,  and  the  cora- 
coid  process — are  to  be 
preserved  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. In  all  cases  iu 
which  the  penosteum  can 
be  preserved  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  aub- 
periosteally.  Even  after 
very  extensive  resections 
of  the  scapula  striking 
regeneration  of  the  bone 
has  been  observed  on  tlie 

part    of    the    periosteum       Fio.  6B2.— Exdaion  of  the  •C«pul»:  ;,»ftel- Sjme;  #,after 
,    ..  I    II      .1     ..  LuneeDbcck  :  .4.  alter  OIHrr;  J,  iunAJou  Ibr  nWFCtiou  of 

and  tlie  medulla  that  arc         tfae£ieDuidibHHBDftb«»wpuiA. 

left  behind  (Hashimoto 

and  others).     During  the  operation  the  patient  lies  on  the  sound  side 

with  the  arm  drawn  forward. 

Ezcinon  of  the  Boapnls  is  performed  either  with  or  without  preser- 
vation of  the  periosteum  and  the  covering  of  muscles.  Of  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  performing  the  operation  1  mention  especially  those  of 
Syme,  Langenbeck,  and  Oilier  (Fig.  6(12).  Scdillot  and  Chassaignac 
formed  a  simple  semicircular  flap  with  its  base  above.  Velpeau  oper- 
ates in  much  the  same  way  as  Oilier  (Fig.  662,  3). 

If  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  scapula  witliout  preserving  the  mus- 
cles and  tlie  periosteum,  the  akin  incisions  after  Syme  or  Langenbeck 
are  the  best  (Fig.  tiC2).  After  the  cutaneous  Haps  have  been  dissected 
up,  the  insertions  of  the  rhomboid  and  the  lovator-auguli-scapulte  mus- 
cles are  eepiirated  from  the  inner  border  of  the  scapula,  the  trapezius 
and  deltoid  muscles  from  the  spine  and  the  acromion,  the  omohyoid 
muscle  from  the  upper  border,  and  the  teres  minor  and  major  mus- 
cles from  tlie  outer  Uirder  and  the  lower  angle.  The  iiincr  border  of 
the  scapula  is  then  lifted  from  the  thorax,  and  the  bone  is  detached 
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from  the  serratus  inagnus  muscle  wliich  lies  beneath  it  and  from  the  sub- 
scapuiaris.  The  capsule  of  the  shoulder  joint  is  now  opened  by  a  horse- 
shoe-shaped incision  above  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  im^^rtions  of 
the  supraspiriatus  and  infraspinatus  muscles  are  severed  at  the  greater 
tuberosity,  the  acromio-clavicular  joint  is  opened,  the  scapula  is  rotated 
outward,  the  remainder  of  the  capsule  is  divided  from  below  and  the 
tendons  of  the  biceps  and  the  triceps  muscles  are  severed  at  the  border 
of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and,  finally,  the  pectoralis  minor  and  the  coraco- 
brachialis  are  cut  away  at  the  coracoid  process.  This  completes  the 
excision  of  the  scapula.  Of  the  vessels,  the  posterior  scapular  artery  is 
tied  at  the  upper  and  inner  angle  of  the  scapula,  the  suprascapular 
artery  on  the  transverse  ligament,  and  the  dorsalis  scapulae  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  triceps  muscle  as  well  as  any  muscular  branches.  In 
order  to  fix  the  arm  more  securely  after  complete  extirpation  of  the 
scapula,  one  may  unite  the  head  of  the  humerus  with  the  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  by  means  of  a  few  sutures. 
By  suturing  the  remains  of  the  capsule  to  the  muscles  a  sort  of  near- 
throsis may  be  formed.  The  wound  is  covered  by  cutaneous  flaps, 
sutures  are  inserted,  the  wound  is  drained  at  its  most  dependent  part^ 
and  a  large  aseptic,  protective  dressing  applied. 

The  incision  after  Oilier  is  the  best  one  for  complete  subperiosteal 
extirpation  of  the  scapula  (Figs.  602,  3).  Through  the  incisions  in  the 
skin  the  soft  parts  and  the  periosteum  are  detached  from  the  bone  on 
all  sides  with  the  knife  and  periosteal  elevator,  first  in  the  infraspinous 
and  then  in  the  supraspinous  fossa.  The  scapula  is  then  likewise  sepa- 
rated from  the  periosteum  and  the  soft  parts  on  its  under  surface, 
beginning  at  the  lower  angle,  the  bone  being  drawn  outward  and  up- 
ward. The  capsule  of  the  shoulder  joint  is  finally  opened  from  l»elow 
and  the  insertions  of  the  muscles  on  the  glenoid  fossa,  the  greater  and 
lesser  tuberosities,  and  the  coracoid  process  are  severed.  It  is  simpler 
to  saw  off  the  coracoid  process. 

Complete  extirpation  of  the  scapula  with  resection  of  the  clavicle 
and  disarticulation  of  the  arm — for  tumours,  for  example — may  be 
performed  by  first  disarticulating  the  arm  after  ligation  of  the  axillarv 
vessels  (see  also  §  281,  page  555),  then  dividing  the  clavicle  with  the 
chain  saw,  and  finally  excising  the  scapula  as  described  above.  One 
may  also  operate  ac»cording  to  Paul  Berger's  method :  1.  An  incision 
is  made  along  the  clavicle,  from  a  point  two  and  a  half  centimetres 
outward  from  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  to  the  acromial  end, 
followed  by  subperiosteal  resection  of  the  middle  part  of  the  clavicle. 
2.  The  subelavius  nniscle  is  severed,  the  cephalic  vein  and  the  aeromio- 
thoracic  artery  are  tied,  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein  are  then  ex- 
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posed,  Hgated  in  two  places  aad  severed  between  the  ligatures,  and  the 
eaprascapnlar  vessele  are  tied  and  divided  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
posterior  scapular  arterj  is  ligated  at  the  close  of  the  operation.  3. 
Two  cutaneous  flaps  are  fonned — a  smaller  one  in  front  and  below  (in- 
cision from  the  middle  of  the  clavicnlar  Incision  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  arm  and  as  far  as  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula),  and  a  longer  one 
behind  and  above  (incision  downward  from  the  outer  end  of  the  first 
incision  as  far  as  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula).  Then  follows  enu- 
cleation of  the  arm  with  the  scapula,  Bergmann  operates  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  out  of  fourteen  cases  lost  only  one  soon  after  the  operation. 
He  first  ties  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  outer  side  of  the  scalenus 
anticus  muscle,  saws  through  the  clavicle,  ties  the  subclavian  vein,  and 
divides  the  brachial  plexus  ;  a  thick  anterior  and  posterior  flap  consist- 
ing of  skin  and  muscle  is  then  formed,  as  in  Berger's  method.  The 
muscles  passing  from  the  scapula  to  the  arm  as  well  as  the  deltoid 
should  be  removed.  Complete  extirpation  of  the  slioalder  with  the 
arm  is  indicated,  especially  for  sarcoma  of  the  humerus.  Kecurrencea 
are  more  surely  avoided  in  this  way,  so  that 
the  patient  has  a  better  chance  of  permanent 
cure  than  by  mere  disarticulation  of  the  hu- 


Partial  resections  of  the  scapula  are  like- 
Tise  performed  with  or  without  preservation 
of  the  periosteum  and  the  covering  of  mua- 
cles.  The  incision  is  made  according  to  the 
natnre  of  the  case.  Resection  or  amputation 
of  the  acapnia  with  preservation  of  its  neck  is 
performed  essentially  in  accordance  with  the 
niles  for  complete  extirpation.  The  bone  is 
then  sawn  off  at  the  neck  of  the  scapula  with-  Fio,  6«s.— Rcaectiouof  thenle- 
out  openmg  the  shoulder  jomt.    The  acromion  (Esmanh). 

and  the  coracoid  process  are  likewise  sawn 

through  or  excised  from  the  soft  parts.  Other  partial  resections — e.  g., 
that  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  of  an  angle  of  the  scapula,  or  of  the 
acromion — are  performed  in  the  same  general  way.  The  parts  are 
exposed  sufficiently  by  proper  skin  incisions  and  then  removed  with 
the  hammer  and  chisel. 

If  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula  is  alone  to  be  resected — e.  g.,  on 
account  of  a  gunshot  fracture — one  makes  either  a  curved  incision  from 
the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  tlie  posterior  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  as  shown  in  Fig.  662,  4,  or  Esmarch's  incision  (Fig,  663).  In 
the  latter  case  a  curved  incision  encircles  the  posterior  border  of  the 
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acromion  and  divides  the  fibres  of  tlie  deltoid  mnsele.  An  incision  is 
then  made  downward  from  the  middle  of  the  curved  incision  through 
the  skin,  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  the  articular  cap«ule,  between  the 
tendons  of  the  supraepinatus  and  infraspinatus  musclee,  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  greater  tuberosity.  After  the  soft  parts  have  been  drawn 
apart  bj  means  of  sharp  retractors,  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps  is  detached  from  the  border  of  the  glenoid  process,  and  the  cap- 
sule, t(^ther  with  the  periosteum  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  is  so  far 
detached  on  all  sides  that  one  can  remove  with  a  metacarpal  saw  the 
glenoid  fossa  or  the  fragment  of  the  bone  which  may  have  been  frac- 
tured. The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  that  following  resection  of 
the  shoulder  joint  (see  page  554), 

§  280.  Beaection  of  tbe  Shoulder  Joint.— Two  methods  are  especially 

suited  for  this  operation — viz.,  a  longitudinal  incision  from  the  acro- 

/     mion  downward  through  the  middle  of  the  del- 

J       toid  muscle,  after  Langenbeck  (Fig.  CtS4,  a),  and 

^.^f^*^        the  longitudinal  incision  recommended  by  Oilier 

j'^^^^^^^'.Z:::       ^nd  Hueter,  from  the  outer  side  of  the  coracoid 

t-  ^^^^'■■'  process  downward  (Fig.  664,  b).     The  latter 

B  r^n/il  method  decidedly  deserves  the  preference,  be- 

\      i/f      '■  cause  the  deltoid  muscle  is  mach  less  injured 

I    !    [    I    \  by  this  incision,  and  this  is  of  great  importance 

1     ';    i     «,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  functional  result  of  tlie 

I     \    \     |e  operation.     The  incision  lies  as  far  removed  as 

[     i         fc    t^  possible  from  that  point  where  the  posterior  eir- 

T  cumtiex  artery  and  the  circumflex  nerve  enter 

^"rii™ki7r'j^°°<,.°'.S°r    tlie  deltoid  muscle  from  behind.     Atrophy  and 

wTSd'HJewr'j'I^d'i;    disturbances  of  innervation  of  the  deltoid  muscle 

granicr  md  leaser  tuber-    are  therefore  by  no  means  so  much  to  be  feared 

as  from  the  use  of  Langenbecb's  method.     The 

tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  can  also  be  lifted  from  its  groove  with 

great  ease.     I  therefore  use  the  method  of  Oilier  and  Hueter  almost 

exclusively. 

The  patient  lies  in  a  semi-rcoumbent  position.  The  shoulder  joint 
is  brought  close  to  the  edge  of  tlie  table,  so  tliat  the  arm  hangs  down 
freely.  An  assistant  grasps  the  arm,  wliich  is  flexed  at  the  ellww 
joint,  abducts  it  somewhat,  and  rotates  it  outward,  so  that  the  external 
condyle  points  directly  outward.  In  this  way  one  reaches  most  easily 
the  bicipital  groove  with  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle.  The 
above-mentioned  skin  incision  l)Ggins  at  the  outer  side  of  the  coracoid 
process  upon  the  coraco-acromial  ligament  and  runs  downward  in  tlie 
dircetiou  of  the  fibred  of  the  deltoid  muscle  to  a  point  below  the  lesser 
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tuberosity.  After  division  of  the  skin  and  the  deltoid  muscle  the 
edges  of  the  wound  are  drawn  apart  with  sharp  retractors,  and  the 
bicipital  groove  usually  appears  at  once  with  the  sheath  of  the  biceps 
tendon.  The  sheath  is  divided  in  its  entire  extent  upon  a  grooved 
director,  and  farther  up  the  capsule  is  opened  in  its  entire  length  as 
fi^r  as  the  acromion.  The  biceps  tendon  is  lifted  from  the  groove  and 
drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  hook.  The  further  course  in  subperiosteal 
resection  of  the  joint  consists  in  detaching  the  muscular  insertions  from 
the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities,  together  with  the  periosteum,  by 
means  of  the  knife  and  periosteal  elevator,  working  from  the  incision 
in  the  capsule,  so  that  both  halves  of  the  capsule  remain  connected 
with  the  muscular  insertions  and  the  periosteum.  To  accomplish  this 
the  periosteum  is  first  divided  through  the  incision  in  the  capsule  at 
the  inner  border  of  the  bicipital  groove  and  separated,  together  with 
the  insertion  of  the  subscapularis  muscle,  from  the  lesser  tuberosity, 
partly  by  the  use  of  a  periosteal  elevator  and  partly  with  a  knife,  while 
the  upper  arm  is  rotated  outward  more  and  more.  The  arm  is  then 
rotated  inward,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  retracted  inward,  and 
in  the  same  way  the  periosteum,  together  with  the  insertions  of  the 
sapraspinatus,  the  infraspinatus,  and  the  teres  minor  muscles,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  greater  tuberosity.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  then 
forced  out  of  the  wound  and  divided  with  a  chain  saw.  This  subperi- 
osteal or  subcapsular  resection  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  the  "  open 
method."  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  resecting  the  head  of  the 
bone  through  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosities.  The  periosteum  is 
detached  but  very  little  in  such  cases.  Here  also  the  insertions  of 
the  muscles  must  not  be  simply  cut  away  from  the  bone,  but  must  be 
detached  from  it  only  as  far  as  is  requisite  and  left  connected  with 
the  bone  or  the  periosteum  below.  The  more  of  the  humerus  one  is 
compelled  to  remove,  the  greater  the  danger  of  a  loose  joint. 

The  "  open  method "  of  resection  is,  to  be  sure,  much  simpler, 
but  it  is  very  undesirable  for  the  reason  that  the  insertions  of  the 
muscles  are  simply  cut  off  at  the  tuberosities.  After  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps  muscle  has  been  lifted  from  the  bicipital  groove  the  upper 
end  of  the  humerus  is  enucleated  on  all  sides  from  the  soft  parts  and 
then  sawn  off.  As  has  been  said,  the  most  important  principle  in  sub- 
capsular or  subperiosteal  resection  is  that  the  muscular  insertions  are 
not  simply  cut  away  from  the  bone,  but  remain  connected  with  the 
capsule,  the  periosteum,  and  the  bone. 

The  glenoid  fossa  of  the  scapula  is  almost  always  preserved  after 
resection  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  re- 
move parts  of  this  likewise,  it  is  done  either  with  a  sharp  spoon — e.  g.. 
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in  case  of  caries— or  certain  parts  are  bitten  oflE  successively  with  Luer  s 
bone-cutting  forceps. 

Posterior  incisions  may  be  made  sometimes,  when,  for  example,  it 
is  desired  to  remove  a  ball  or  splinters  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus.  For  such  partial  resections  Oilier  recom- 
mends that  the  deltoid  nmscle  be  detached  posteriorly  with  the  for- 
mation of  a  triangular  or  quadrangular  flap  with  its  base  below,  or 
one  may  simply  make  an  incision  about  the  acromion.  I  have  re- 
peatedly tried  posterior  incisions  on  the  cadaver,  but  found  them 
undesirable.  Special  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  circumflex 
nerve. 

Resection  of  the  articular  process  of  the  scapula  has  already  been 
described  on  page  551. 

After  the  operation  is  completed,  drainage  and  suture  of  the  wound 
follow  and  an  aseptic  dressing  is  then  applied,  the  humerus  being  suit- 
ably placed  and  well  supported.  A  thick  aseptic  pad  of  mull,  a  moss- 
pillow,  wood  wool,  or  paper  wool  is  placed  in  the  axilla,  in  order  that 
the  arm  may  not  sink  inward.  The  shoulder,  the  upper  arm,  and  the 
elbow  joint,  which  is  flexed  at  right  angles,  are  covered  with  a  large 
pad  of  dressing  similar  in  size,  and  the  arm  is  fixed  upon  the  thorax. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  arm  well  supported,  and  this  is  most  simply 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  protective  dressing  which  has  just  been 
described,  which  includes  the  elbow  joint  flexed  at  right  angles.  The 
after-treatment  following  heaUng  of  the  wotind  consists  in  massage,  in 
active  and  passive  movements,  and  in  the  use  of  electricity.  Surpris- 
ingly good  results  are  sometimes  secured,  so  that  the  arm  can  even  be 
raised  to  the  perpendicular.  If  a  loose  joint  results,  a  suitable  brace 
is  employed  or  arthrodesis  perfonned  (see  §  273,  page  635).  With 
the  aid  of  the  scapula  patients  possess,  in  spite  of  anchylosis  of  the 
shoulder  joint,  a  mobility  of  the  arm  which  is  sometimes  extremely 
satisfactory,  and  their  condition  is  in  so  far  decidedly  improved  that 
they  have  neither  pain  nor  a  diseased  joint.  The  amount  of  short- 
ening of  the  upper  arm  depends  essentially  upon  the  extent  of  the 
disease — that  is,  upon  whether  or  not  in  young  persons  the  epiphyseal 
line  can  l>e  preserved. 

§  281.  Amputation  at  the  Shoulder.— Esmarch's  bloodless  method 
of  oj)erating  is  hardly  practicable  at  the  shoulder  joint.  The  sulwla- 
vian  artery  and  vein  may  be  compressed  above  the  clavicle,  after  Keen, 
by  means  of  an  India-rubber  pad,  which  is  secured  by  an  elastic  ban- 
dage in  the  form  of  a  spica  passing  through  the  axilla  of  the  opposite 
side  and  over  the  perinaeum.  The  hceinorrhage  is  best  controlled  in 
amputation  at  the  shoulder  by  performing  a  high  amputation  of  the 
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upper  arm,  ligating  the  bracliial  artery  and  the  other  yeasels  in  the 
arapatation  Btump,  and  then  disarticulating  the  head  Bubperiosteallj, 
it  may  be,  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  incision  downward  from  the 
acromion.     The  method  is  as  follows : 

After  applying  Esmarcli's  tourniquet  (see  Fig.  665)  the  arm  is  ab- 
ducted and  all  the  soft  parts  are  divided  down  to  the  bone  in  the  Ticin- 
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ity  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  deltoid  muscle  by  a  circular  incis- 
ion (Fig.  66fi,  C).  The  bone  is  then  sawn  through  and  all  the  gaping 
Tessels  ligated  (brachial  artery  and  vein,  superior  and  inferior  pro- 
funda, and  both  circumflex  arteries).  After  removal  of  the  toumi- 
qtiet  all  the  soft  parts  are  divided  to  the  bone  by  a  longitudinal  incis- 
ion downward  from  the  acromion  as  far  as  the  circular  cut.  The 
lower  end  of  the  stump  of  the  bone  is  then  grasped  with  a  bone  for- 
ceps, the  edges  of  the  wound  are  held  apart  with  retractors,  and  the 
bone  is  disarticulated  from  the  joint,  tlie  periosteum  being  elevated,  if 
necessary,  from  the  entire  stump  of  the  bone.  The  brachial  plexus  is 
drawn  forward  with  forceps  and  cut  off  as  short  as  possible  with  scis- 
Bors.  In  order  to  obtain  a  well-rounded  stump  it  is  a  good  plan  to  re- 
move the  acromion  and  a  portion  of  the  eoracoid  process  with  a  cliisel 
or  a  metacarpal  saw.  The  appearance  of  the  wound  is  shown  in  Fig. 
667.  The  wound  is  finally  irrigated,  drained,  and  sutured,  and  dress- 
ings are  applied. 

The  disarticulation  which  has  just  been  dcscril)ed  may  also  be  per- 
formed by  first  making  the  longitudinal  incision,  after  Dumreicher  and 
Bergmann,  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  acromion,  or,  as  in  resec- 
tion of  the  humerus,  midway  between  the  eoracoid  process  and  the 
acromion  downward  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  tlie  deltoid  muscle. 
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This  incision  goes  down  to  the  bone  and  two  divergent  skin  inciaioM 
are  made  outward  and  inward  from  the  lower  end  of  the  longitudinal 
incision.  The  capsule  and  the  muBcular  insertions  are  now  detached 
close  to  the  bone,  the  head  of  tlie  humems  is  displaced  from  its  cavity, 
a  long  amputation  knife  is  passed  downward  beliind  the  humems  and 
close  to  the  bone,  the  axil- 
/  lary  artery  is  compressed  in 

the  woond  or  Hgated,  and 
the  amputation  knife  is 
drawn  out  tlirough  the  two 
divergent  skin  incisions. 
This  incision  is  especially  to 
be  recommended  when  one 
is  in  doubt  whether  resec- 
tion or  amputation  ought  to 
be  performed. 

If  it  is  necessary,  on  ac- 
count of  existing  defects  in 
gl  the  soft  parts,  for  example, 
to  employ  a  flap  amputation, 
the  formation  of  an  anterior 
broad  U-shaped  flap  (Fig. 
666,  L),  with  a  small  poste- 
rior flap  or  with  a  posterior 
circular  incision,  is  to  be  rec- 
ommended.    The  U-shaped 
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behind  at  tlie  base  of  the 
acromion  or  the  outer  part 
of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  TIte  anterior  flap  is  dissected  np  from 
the  bone  and  held  upward,  the  shoulder  joint  is  opened,  and  the  long 
tendon  of  the  bi<-eps  muscle  is  severed  at  tlie  same  time.  The  in- 
sertions of  the  muscles  on  the  tuberosities  are  divided,  the  arm  being 
rotated  inward  and  outward,  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  displaced  from 
its  cavity,  a  large  amputation  knife  is  passed  downward  liehind  the 
humerus,  as  above,  the  axillary  artery  and  vein  compressed  or  ligated 
in  the  wound,  and  then  the  remaining  soft  jmrts  in  the  axilla  cut 
through  from  without  or  from  within  with  a  large  amputation  knife. 
In  this  flap  method  one  may  also  expose  and  ligate  the  axillary  artery 
and  vein  at  tiie  outset  in  the  upjMjr  part  of  the  incision  (see  vol.  ii, 
§  !)U,  page  .'>au.  Fig.  27iJ,  Z). 
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Ainpatation  at  the  shoulder  with  removal  of  the  scapula  and  clavi- 
cle has  been  described  on  page  550.  It  is  indicated  especially  in 
case  of  malignant  tumours  of  the  upper  arm,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
remove  the  entire  upper  extremity  as  far  as  possible  from  the  focus 
of  disease  and  to  give  the  patient  a  better  prospect  of  a  perma- 
nent cure. 

For  the  general  technique  of  bandaging  the  shoulder  aside  from 
that  alfeady  described,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery, 
§§  50-55. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

INJUBIES  AND   DISEASES   OF  THE   UPPER   ABM  AND  THE   ELBOW  JOINT. 

Fractures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Humerus. — Injuries  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  upper  arm.— 
Ruptures  of  the  muscles  and  tendons. — Dislocation  of  the  long  tendon  of  the 
biceps. — Injuries  of  the  nerves,  paralysis  of  the  muscnio-spiral  nerve,  of  the  mus- 
culo-cutaneous  nerve,  etc. — Wounds  of  the  brachial  artery. — Ligation  of  the  bra- 
chial artery. — Aneurisms. — Inflammatory  processes  in  the  upper  arm  (soft  parts 
and  bone). — Myositis  ossificans. — Necrosis  of  the  humerus.-— Sequestrotomy. — Tu- 
mours.— Amputation  of  the  upper  arm. 

Injuries  and  Diseases  in  the  Region  of  the  EU)ow. — Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  soft 
parts  (skin,  bursae,  vessels,  nerves). — Contusions. — Skin  defects  in  the  region  of  the 
elbow. — Cicatricial  contractions. — Injuries  and  inflammations  of  the  bursae. — In- 
juries of  the  nerves. — Dislocation  of  the  ulnar  nerve. — Wounds  of  the  brachial 
art«ry  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. — Aneurisms. — Ligation  of  the  brachial  artery  at 
the  elbow. — Venesection. — Transfusion  and  Infusion. — Fractures  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  humenis. — Fractures  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  ulna  and  radius. — Disloca- 
tions of  the  elbow  joint. — Injuries  and  inflammations  of  the  elbow  joint — Tu- 
mours.— Contraction  and  anchylosis  of  the  elbow  joint. — Cubitus  varus  and  valgus. 
— Resection  of  the  elbow  joint. — Amputation  at  the  elbow. — Technique  of  Ijanda- 
ging  the  upper  arm  and  the  elbow  joint  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  ^§  50-55). 

§  282.  Fraotnres  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Hnmenuk—TIie  rather  frequent 
fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  arise  usually  from  direct  vio- 
lence, less  often  from  that  which  is  indirect — e.  g.,  from  a  fall  upon 
the  elbow  or  the  hand.  Fractures  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  mus- 
cular action — e.  g.,  in  an  epileptic  attack,  in  throwing  a  heavy  object, 
or  in  striking  through  the  air.  In  the  latter  cases  the  bone  usually 
breaks  below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  Otherwise  the  loca- 
tion of  the  fracture  varies.  It  is  found  sometimes  in  the  upper  third 
and  sometimes  in  the  middle  or  lower  third.  Tlie  line  of  fracture  is 
usually  oblique  in  complete  fractures.  The  displacement  of  the  frag- 
ments depends  mainly  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  violence  is  in- 
flicted, upon  the  course  of  the  line  of  fracture,  and  upon  its  loca- 
tion. Spiral  fractures  of  the  humenis  (see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
page  574,  Figs.  334  and  335)  are  rare,  and  longitudinal  fractures  are 
much  rarer  still.  The  latter  may  extend  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  bone,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  articular  extremity.     Kronlein 
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observed  a  lon^tudinal  fracture  of  tbe  humems  resulting  from  violent 
muscular  action.  Most  of  the  so-called  longitudinal  fracture»  are  those 
with  a  very  oblique  line  of  fracture.  Double  fractures  sometimes 
occur,  so  that  a  piece  is  broken  out  of  the  humerus.  Compound  frac- 
tures of  the  humerus  present  no  special  peculiaritieB.  The  nerves  and 
the  brachial  artery  may  easily  be  injured  by  sharp  fragments  in  com- 
minuted fractures.  Among  injuries  of  the  soft  parts,  those  of  the 
brachial  artery  and  the  nerves  are  especially  to  be  considered.  The 
musculo-spiral  nerve  may  also  be  paralyzed  after  onion  of  the  fracture 
in  consequence  of  compression  from  overproduction  of  callus,  which 
may  completely  inclose  it  (W.  Busch,  Oilier,  Bardeleben,  Bardentieuer). 
The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  are  very 
characteristic,  so  that  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  upper  arm  is  power- 
less and  the  abnormal  mobility  and  the  deformity  are  particularly 
striking  when  the  patient  tries  to  raise  the  arm.  The  latter  then 
bends  iii  at  the  site  of  the  fracture.  Likewise,  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  abduct  the  arm  from  the  side  the  angular  deformity  is  visible 
at  the  point  of  fracture. 
Crepitus  can  usually  be  eas- 
ily demonstrated  by  move- 
ment of  the  fragments  up- 
on one  another.  The  axis 
of  the  bone  deviates,  as  a 
rule — that  is,  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus, 
the  greater  tuberosity,  and 
the  acromion  do  not  lie  in 
a  straight  line,  as  under 
normal  conditions.  Tbe 
amount  of  shortening  of 
the  upper  arm  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  displacement  of  the 
fragments.  One  should  always  examine  the  patient  carefully  with 
reference  to  any  possible  injury  of  the  arteries  or  the  nerves.  A  large 
bsematoma,  circulatory  di8turl)ance8,  absence  of  the  radial  pulse,  dis- 
coloration and  gangrene  of  the  skin,  indicate  injury  of  the  brachial 
artery.     Sensory  and  motor  disturbances  accompany  injuries  of  the 


The  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  usually  favour- 
able. Bony  union  takes  place,  as  a  rule,  in  from  thirty  to  forty  days. 
Pseudarthrosis  occurs,  however,  rather  frequently  (Fig.  668,  after  Heine). 
Of  four  hundre<1  and  seventy-eight  pseudarth roses,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  according  to  Gurit,  aHeeted  the  humerus.    The  causes  of  this  so  fro- 
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quent  occurrence  of  paeudartbrosis  are  the  interposition  of  portions  of  tlie 
muscles  between  the  fragments,  defective  immobilisation  of  the  fragments 
bj  the  splint,  necrosis  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  constitutioDal  condi- 
tions, and.  above  all,  the  fact  that  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  away  from 
the  upper  one  by  the  weight  of  the  forearm.  The  prognosis  of  compound 
fractures,  with  wounds  of  tlie  arteries  and  tlie  nerves  and  with  fissures  run- 
ning into  the  shoulder  joint  or  the  elbow  joint,  and  that  of  complete  longi- 
tudinal fractures,  is  the  most  unfavourable.  In  the  case  of  longitudinal  frac- 
ture of  the  humerus  which  Kronlein  observed  there  resulted  anchylosis  of 
the  shoulder  and  the  elbow  in  consequence  of  inflammation  of  these  joints. 

Treatment  of  Fnctnm  of  the  Bhaft  of  the  Hnmenu.— After  the 
reduction  of  any  existing  dieplacement — e,  g.,  by  extension  and  eoun- 
ter-estension,  so  that  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerue  is  in  line 
with  the  greater  tuberosity  and  the  acromion — the  splint  is  eo  applied 
in  simple  fractures  as  to  include  the  shoulder  and  the  elhow.  Splints 
Biniilar  to  those  used  in  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus 
are  very  serviceable — such  as  are  represented,  for  example,  in  Figs. 
636,  637,  and  638.  pages  512,  513.  In  using  splints  made  of  pafiteboard, 
felt,  or  cellulose,  which  are  softened  in  hot  water,  a  flannel  bandage  is 
put  on,  and  then  the  outer  epHnt,  reaching 
to  the  wrist  joint,  is  applied  around  the 
arm,  which  is  flexed  at  right  angles  at  the 
elbow,  and  an  inner  splint  reaching  only 
to  tlie  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus. 
The  latter  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  in- 
stead a  pad  of  wadding  or  a  triangular 
cushion  is  placed  in  tlie  axilla,  and  the  arm 
is  fastened  to  the  cliest  by  a  plaster-of- 
Paris  dressing  which  includes  the  elbow 
jouit  flexed  at  right  angles.  One  may  also 
lay  the  arm,  flexed  at  right  angles  at  the 
elbow  joint,  upon  the  padded  thorax  and 
then  fix  it  hy  plaster-of-Paris  bandages 
which  encircle  the  thorax,  the  shoulder, 
and  the  elbow  (Fig.  669).  For  the  exten- 
sion dressings  of  Lossen,  IIofmok],or  Ham- 
ilton, see  Principles  of  Surgeiy,  pages  227 
and  22S,  Figs.  211-213.  The  treatment  of 
compound  fractures  conforms  to  generally  accei)ted  niles  (see  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  page  r)J>7).  The  fnigments  should  here,  if  necessary, 
be  wired  or  nailed.  Paralysis  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  resulting 
from  the  presfiure  of  a  hTi)ertrophic  callus  is  cured  by  removing  the 
callus  with  hammer  and  chisel.     Paralysis  of  this  nerve  resulting  from 
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traumatism  usually  demands  merely  the  laying  free  of  the  nerve.  The 
prognosis  in  such  cases  is  very  favourable.  Murray  collected  thirty- 
eight  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  which  were  operated 
upon.  In  nearly  all  these  cases  the  function  of  the  nerve  was  restored. 
In  thirty -four  cases  exposure  of  the  nerve  was  alone  requisite,  and  in 
three  cases  it  was  necessary  to  perform  neurorrhaphy.  Pseudarthroses 
are  best  treated  by  an  operation  consisting  in  freshening  and  suturing 
or  nailing  together  the  ends  of  the  bones.  The  end  of  one  fragment 
may  also  be  made  pointed  and  inserted  into  the  medullary  cavity  of 
the  other  (see  also  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  603). 

§  283.  Iiynrieg  of  the  Soft  Farts  of  the  Upper  Arm. — Among  in- 
juries of  the  soft  parts  of  the  upper  arm  we  mention,  first,  dislocation 
and  rupture  of  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle,  which  very 
seldom  occur  alone,  but  are  observed  more  frequently  in  connection 
with  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  and  fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
humerus — e.  g.,  in  the  region  of  the  tuberosities.  Dislocation  of  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  from  the  bicipital  groove,  which  has  as 
yet  rarely  been  diagnosticated  in  the  living  subject,  is  characterized  by 
great  pain,  by  effusion  of  blood  and  crepitus  in  the  bicipital  groove,  by 
feeling  a  cord  which  slips  to  and  fro,  and  by  interference  with  the 
extension  of  the  forearm.  These  dislocations  of  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  are  treated  by  immobilizing  the-  arm  after  reposition  of  the 
tendon,  and  then,  later,  by  massage  and  passive  movements. 

In  case  of  rupture  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle,  which  occurs 
most  frequently  at  the  upper  border  of  the  glenoid  fossa  in  connection 
with  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  and  fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
humerus,  the  forearm  can  only  be  flexed  in  a  weak  and  imperfect  way. 
The  biceps  muscle  does  not  contract.  Kuptures  of  the  biceps  muscle 
are  more  common  than  those  of  its  tendon.  Flexion  of  the  arm  is  inter- 
fered with  here  also,  and  in  case  of  deep  tears  one  distinctly  feels  at  the 
point  of  rupture  a  gap  in  the  muscle.  Healing  usually  follows  with 
the  formation  of  a  fibrous  cicatrix  without  permanent  functional  dis- 
turbance. The  latter  is  to  be  feared  only  when  the  divided  ends  of  the 
muscle  separate  too  far  from  one  another  and  are  not  united  by  suture. 

Of  other  ruptures  of  muscles  and  tearing  away  of  the  insertions  I 
mention  particularly  ruptures  of  the  deltoid,  the  triceps,  the  pectoralis 
major,  and  the  coraco-brachialis,  of  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  of 
the  external  rotators  (the  supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  and  teres  minor 
muscles),  and  the  internal  rotators  (the  subscapular  and  teres  major 
muscles).  The  most  severe  injuries  of  the  muscles  are  caused  by  ma- 
chinery ;  but  even  when  the  muscles  are  badly  torn,  complete  healing 

may  take  place. 
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Ruptures  of  muBclee  and  tendons — in  case  functional  disturbances 
are  to  be  feared  or,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  already  exist — are  to  be 
treated  by  aecptic  suture  oi  the  muscles  or  tendons  (see  Principles  of 
Surgery,  page  463).  In  case  of  defects  in  the 
inascles,  peduncnlat«d  flape  may  be  cut  from 
tlic  ends  of  the  same  and  sutured  into  the  de- 
fect. Transplantation  of  muscle  from  animals 
is  usually  unsuccessfnl.  The  case  sbown  in 
Fig.  670  illustrates  very  well  the  fact  that 
even  extensive  defects  in  the  muscles  may  be 
so  completely  replaced  by  cicatricial  tissue 
that  tbe  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  intervening  cicatrix. 

Among  paralyses  of  the  nerves  in  the  up- 
per arm,  those  of  tlie  musculo-spiral  and  the 
muscnlo-cataneous  are  especially  to  be  con- 
sidered. Paralysis  of  tbe  circuraflex  nerve 
and  otlier  nerves  of  the  shoulder  has  been  de- 
of  the  miuKiBi  of  tbe  upper  Bcnbed  on  pages  531-533.  U^araing  paral- 
t™YemddSiichre>ait^^  J^  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves,  which 
pu^nlfroiJotll^t'^".^  '^°  "*»*  ™PP'7  *^^  muflclcs  of  the  upper  arm 
biw.  NoimpwnnanrofiuDc-  proper,  SCO  Sureerv  of  the  Forearm  and  tbe 
"»""'"■■'■  Hand,  §  295,  p^-603ff. 

For  the  treatment  of  injuries  and  paralysis  of  the  nerves,  see  §  295, 
page  603  (Surgery  of  the  Forearm  and  the  Hand),  and  Principles  of 
Surgery,  page  453  ff. 

Tbe  musculo-spiral  nerve  is  exposed  to  numerooB  injuries  in  conse- 
quence of  its  unfavourable  course  in  the  upper  arm.  It  leaves  the 
axilla  between  the  long  and  the  inner  heads  of  the  trieeps  ninscle,  passes 
to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus,  then  runs  alongthe  outer  side 
of  tlie  humerus  about  to  the  boundary  between  the  middle  and  lower 
thirds  of  tbe  latter,  and  passes  in  front  of  the  external  condyle  and  the 
capitulnui  of  tbe  radius  between  the  brachialis  auticus  and  tbe  supinator 
longus  muscles.  The  musculo-spiral  nerve  supplies  in  the  upper  ami 
the  triceps  and  tbe  external  portion  of  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle,  bo 
that  these  muscles  are  paralyzed  in  case  of  paralysis  of  this  nerve  high 
up.  We  have  already  mentioned  on  page  560  the  paralysis  of  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve  caused  by  overpnxluction  of  callus  after  fracture 
of  the  humerus.  One  sometimes  observes  paralysis  of  this  nerve,  which 
is  usually  of  short  duration,  resulting  from  pressure — e.  g.,  when,  in 
long-continued  narcosis  or  in  sleep,  the  upper  arm,  wlucb  lies  behind 
the  head,  has  been  compressed  by  the  latter.    We  shall  describe  more 
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in  detail  in  §  295  tlie  characteristic  functional  disturbances  of  the  fore- 
arm and  the  hand  in  connection  with  paralysis  of  the  mnsculo-spiral 
nerve.  The  treatment  of  the  paralysis  conforms  to  general  principles. 
Traumatic  paralyses  are  cured  usually  by  exposing  the  involved  part 
of  the  nerve  (suture,  removal  of  any  callus  that  causes  pressure  after 
fractures,  etc.     See  also  page  560). 

The  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  supplies  the  biceps  and  the  coraco- 
brachialis  muscles  and  the  inner  portion  of  the  brachialis  anticus. 
The  external  portion  of  the  latter  is  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral,  as 
has  just  been  stated.  Erb  saw  a  case  of  very  rare  isolated  paralysis  of 
the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  in  consequence  of  the  extirpation  of  a 
tumour  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa.  The  biceps  and  the  inner  portion 
of  the  brachialis  anticus  were  paralyzed,  and  showed  pronounced  signs 
of  degeneration.  The  characteristic  slight  anaesthesia  also  on  the 
radial  border  of  the  forearm  was  present.  The  forearm  was  held  in 
sUght  flexion,  and  further  flexion  was  possible  to  a  certain  degree  by 
means  of  the  supinator  longus  and  the  external  portion  of  the  bra- 
chialis anticus  muscles.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  which 
was  briefly  stated  above  in  connection  with  paralysis  of  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve. 

Injuries  of  the  brachial  artery  are  observed  not  infrequently — e.  g., 
in  connection  with  dislocations  of  the  elbow  joint  and  fractures,  espe- 
cially g^unshot  fractures;  also  from  a  puncture,  a  stab  or  a  cut,  or, 
finally,  from  contusions,  partial  or  complete  subcutaneous  rupture,  etc. 
The  median  nerve  is  not  infrequently  injured  at  the  same  time. 
Death  from  haemorrhage  may  ensue  quickly,  in  case  of  open,  complete 
division  of  the  artery,  before  medical  aid  can  be  secured.  A  subcuta- 
neous extravasation  of  blood,  a  heematoma,  is  formed  in  case  of  punc- 
tured wounds  and  subcutaneous  injuries,  by  which  the  haemorrhage 
is  arrested  temporarily  or  permanently.  A  true  aneurism  then  devel- 
ops later,  it  may  be,  from  the  haematoma  or  the  so-called  traumatic 
aneurism.  The  subcutaneous  ruptures  of  the  artery  have  a  more  unfa- 
vourable prognosis,  because  the  formation  of  a  collateral  circulation  is 
made  difficult  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  extravasated  blood 
and  the  congestion  of  the  veins.  An  ischaemic  condition  of  the  arm 
sometimes  ensues  with  striking  rapidity.  Secondary  haemorrhages  are 
especially  to  be  feared  in  case  of  contusion.  Even  when  there  is  com- 
plete division  of  the  artery,  spontaneous  healing  has  been  observed. 

The  treatment  of  every  injury  of  the  brachial  artery  consists  in 
ligation  of  both  ends  of  the  artery  in  the  wound.  Any  lateral  branches 
that  leave  the  injured  part  of  the  vessel  must  also  be  carefully  tied. 
In  case  of  subcutaneous  rupture  of  the  brachial  artery  the  extravasa- 
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tion  of  blood  is  to  be  removed  an  soon  as  possible  after  free  incision, 
and  the  ends  of  the  vessel  are  ligated  proximally  and  distally.  The 
hemorrhage  is  arrested  temporarily  by  digital  compression  in  the 
wound  or  above  it  in  the  bicipital  groove,  also  by  constriction  of  the 
arm  by  means  of  a  firmly  tied  handkerchief,  a  towel,  or  a  rubber  tour- 
niquet. 

Ligation  of  the  Brachial  Artery. — The  artery  can  be  tied  at  any 
point  along  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps  muscle.  The  arm  is 
abducted  at  right  angles  from  the  trunk,  and  the  inner  border  of  the 
biceps  muscle  is  exposed  by  a  longitudinal  incision  about  six  centi- 
metres in  length.  The  basilic  vein  and  the  internal  cutaneous  nerves 
are  best  avoided  by  making  the  incision  upon  the  inner  border  of  the 
biceps  muscle.  The  muscle  is  then  retracted  outward,  and  the  median 
nerve  and  the  artery  immediately  appear.  The  median  nerve  lies  upon 
the  brachial  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  arm.  Higher  up  it  lies  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  farther  down  it  lies  on  its  inner  side. 
Beginners  often  mistake  the  basilic  vein  and  the  internal  cutaneous 
nerve  for  the  brachial  artery  and  the  median  nerve.  The  brachial  artery 
is  accompanied  by  two  veins.  If  it  is  noticeably  small,,  a  high  division 
of  the  same  must  be  thought  of.  In  that  case  the  second  arterial  trunk 
usually  lies  alongside  the  first. 

Aneurisms  of  the  brachial  artery  are  more  rare  in  the  upper  arm  than  at 
the  elbow  (see  page  570).  Their  treatment  by  digital  or  instrumental  com- 
pression is  especially  successful.  Twenty-nine  out  of  thirty-two  ca.ses  were 
cured,  according  to  G.  Fischer,  by  digital  compression  above  the  aneurism. 
If  this  does  not  accomplish  the  purpose,  ligation  of  the  artery  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, the  best  way  being  to  tie  it  above  and  below  the  sac,  lay  open  the 
latter,  and,  it  may  be,  ligate  the  nearest  collateral  branch  (Kpcher).  See  also 
Principles  of  Surgery,  page  532  ff  (Aneurisms). 

§  284.  Inflammatory  Frocesseg  in  the  Upper  Arm. — Superficial  cellu- 
litis and  deep  phlegmon  of  the  upper  arm  occur  especially  after  inju- 
ries of  the  fingers  with  secondary  lymphangitis  and  phlebitis.  They 
extend  by  preference  along  the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 

Acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  lymphatic  glands  also 
attack  by  preference  the  glands  of  the  inner  side  of  the  arm.  In 
syphilis  and  tubercular  processes  the  epitrochlear  glands  are  usually 
diseased. 

Inflammatory  processes  are  occasionally  observed  in  the  biceps,  the 
brachialis  anticus,  and  the  triceps — e.  g.,  after  injuries  or  as  gumma- 
tous myositis,  terminating  in  the  formation  of  indurations.  Myositis 
ossificans  also  occasionally  attacks  the  muscles  of  the  upper  arm  (Fig. 
671).    Bone  is  sometimes  formed  in  the  biceps  muscle  in  consequence 
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of  repeated  traumatism — e.  g.,  from  drilling  with  the  rifle.     The  bone 
formatioa  origiaates  here  in  the  periosteum,  and  we  have  to  do  with  a 

.      trniimatic  oeeifying  porioetitifl  which  extends  into  the 

/      m    muBL-le.     Diinis  aaw  a  reflex  neurosis,  consequent  apon 

/     ■     the  formation  of  bone  in  the  deltoid  muscle,  which  con- 

/     Mm    ^'^'^'^  '''  trembling  morements  and  pain  in  the  entire 

f     A&  arm  reaching  to  the  finger  tips.     It  only  appeared  upon 

^^U        pre.^ure  of  the  rifle  against  the  ossified  portion  of  the 

'  ,^bR       muscle,  and  ceased  upon  the  extirpation  of  the  latter. 

j  j^Htfl      III  i^i^  ctLsea  free  osteomata  of  unknown  etiology  have 

j  ■bV      been  observed  lying  in  the  muscle  and  not  connected 

'  ■9^P      with  tbe  bone.     Progressive  multiple  myositis  ossi- 

,   M  "^       ficans  is  a  [veculiar  affection  which  usually  begins  in 

/     M     W      <^bildhood  and  gradually  attacks  a  large  number  of 

jr    ^/L     \\     uiiiacleg — e.  g.,  of  the  back,  the  chest,  the  arms,  the 

rVl  ■^B/'"3^  jaws,  etc.    We  have  probably  to  do 

L^^MBajZ^y'"^***.^  here  with  a  congenital  anomaly  of  de- 

L^  .A  "Li?_^^^^**'^r      velopraent.     The  specimen  shown  in 

^■*      "  —     "Tr^  F'K-  671  may  have  been  taken  from  a 

Fio.  6TI.— Oesificutjon  of  tbe  brnohuiliii      caso  of  this  BOrt. 

BnticUM  muscle.     The  tendon  ia  Dot  -     ,         ^  ■       .i  -   •    -.         r   .i. 

omifled  (BiwiuB).  InduTations  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

nerves  may  give  rise  to  very  trouble- 
some neuralgia  as  well  as  sensory  and  motor  disturbances.  Their  treat- 
ment consists  in  massage  and  the  use  of  electricity,  or,  best  of  all,  in 
excision  of  the  indurated  tissue. 

The  various  forms  of  acute  and  chronic  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis 
occur  occasionally  in  the  humerus,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  epiphyses.  Complete  necrosis  of  the  shaft  has  been  observed  after 
acute  osteomyelitis,  with  or  without  its  complete  regeneration.  The 
fnuction  of  the  arm  has  been  well  restored  in  consequence  of  regenera- 
tion of  the  bone  even  after  total  subperiosteal  removal  of  the  humerus, 
including  the  articular  ends  (Langenbeck).  Kesectiona  of  the  entire 
humerus  after  injuries  are  not  permissible.  If  regeneration  of  the  bone 
does  not  take  place— e.  g,,  after  necrosis  of  the  whole  shaft — tlie  arm, 
which  hangs  powerless  and  dangling,  must  be  rendered  as  useful  as  pos- 
fflble  by  supporting  apparatus.  Neudorfer  had  a  case  in  which  the  arm 
could  be  well  used  actively  without  support. .  Paendarthrosis  some- 
times arises  from  gummatous  and  tubercular  osteomyelitis,  which  is 
overcome  by  scraping  with  a  sharp  spoon,  by  freshening  and  suturing 
the  fragments,  or  by  inserting  one  fragment  into  the  medullary  cavity 
of  the  other. 

Sequestrotomy  is  performed  on  tbe  humerus  in  accordance  with 
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general  rules  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  636).  The  fistula  are 
found  chiefly  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone.  One  should  pay 
special  attention  thereby  to  the  fM>8ition  of  the  nerves,  especially  the 
muBCuIo-spiral,  which  may  be  displaced  by  the  involucnim.  lu  the 
depth  of  the  wound  one  should  operate  by  blunt  dissection. 

The  tumours  of  the  upper  arm  affect  most  commonly  the  bone — 
e.  g.,  osteomata,  euchondromata,  aleo  periosteal  and  myelogenic  osteo- 
sarcomata  of  considerable  size  sometimes  and  great  malignity,  espe- 
cially at  the  upper  epiphysis  (see  page  547,  Fig.  661).  The  prognosis  is, 
as  a  rule,  unfavourable,  even  in  case  of  prompt  resection,  amputation,  or 
disarticulation.  The  patient  usually  dies  from  recurrence.  Kchino- 
coccus  of  the  humerus  has  been  observed  repeatedly.  In  case  of  the 
hitter,  external  symptoms  other  than 
a  partial  enlargement  of  the  bone 
may  be  absent  for  a  long  time.  The 
diagnosis  is  made  with  certainty 
only  after  the  cyst  breaks  through 
the  bone  with  or  without  spontane- 
ous fracture.  The  various  benign 
and  malignant  tumours  occur  occa- 
sionally in  the  soft  ports  of  the  up- 
per arm.  Tbey  are  operated  opon 
according  to  general  rules. 

g  285.  Amputation  of  the  Upper 
Arm, — Amputation  of  the  upper 
arm  is  performed,  as  a  mle,  by 
means  of  the  usual  circular  method. 
After  the  application  of  Esmarch's 
tourniquet  about  the  shoulder  as 
represented  in  Fig.  665,  page  555, 
>r  about  the  upper  third  of  the  arm, 
tlie  skin  is  divided  circularly  down 
to  the  fascia  and  tlicu  dissected  up 
from  the  latter  on  all  sides,  so  that  it  can  be  reflected  like  a  cuff.  The 
length  of  the  cuff  must  be  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  limb. 
Near  the  point  of  reflection  of  the  cutaneous  cufi  all  the  muscles  are 
divider!  by  a  circular  sweep  of  the  knife  down  to  the  l>one  and  the  latter 
sawn  through.  All  the  vesficls  are  caught  and  tied,  including  the 
brachial  and  superior  profunda  arteries.  In  case  of  high  division  of 
the  brachial  artery,  its  two  l)nin<rht;(!  are  found,  as  a  mle,  side  by  side. 
The  nerves  are  all  drawn  downward  with  forceps  and  cot  off  as  short 
as  possible  with  scisiiori;.     The  apixfanince  of  the  amputation  stump  is 


Fro.  «T8.— Appranm™  of  the  "tump  «f 

purstion  at  iho  middir  itf  the  ui>|«r  urtii : 

S  biceps :  Br,  brachUliB  sDticiig  ttith  the 
nt'theponioo-brarhiilis:  TV,  the  tlirvo 
diviiions  nr  tJie  (ricL'px;  I,  brachial  artory 
with  the  two  voinH  and  the  mcdiiui  oiiil 
iDunculo-cutLinunui'  ncrviui;  'i,  naperinr  pro- 
niinculo-iipirml  ""•">  ■ 

a,  extenuj  eiitiweouB  uerve. 


fuiuia  artery  witli  tl 
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shown  in  Fig.  672,  The  soft  parts  may  also  be  divided  at  one  Btroke, 
or  a  flap  method  employed  as  shown  in  Figs.  646  and  647.  In  the 
former  operation  the  soft 
parts,  which  are  drawn 
well  backward  by  an  as- 
sistant, are  divided  down 
to  the  bone  by  sawing  ■ 
movements ;  the  muscles 
are  then  detached  from 
the  bone  somewhat  far- 
ther up,  and  the  latter 
sawn  through  at  this 
point.      If   the   assistant     •'"*■  •"  -AmputoUon  of  Uw  upper  ina.    Fomution  of  a 

holds  back  the  soft  parts 

well,  one  obtains  a  funnel-shaped  wound.  In  this  operation,  which  is 
very  properly  much  leas  used  at  present  than  formerly,  one  must  take 
special  care  that  there  is 
sufficient  covering  of  soft 
parts  of  the  bone,  as  oth- 
erwise a  conical  stump 
easily  results  (see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  page 
125). 

In  flap  ampntations  a 
long  anterior  and  a  short- 
er posterior  cutaneous 
flap  are  formed  (Fig. 
555),  or  two  flaps  of 
equal  longtli,  or  a  sin- 
gle anterior  overhanging 
flap,  a  semicircular  in- 
cision being  made  behind  (Fig.  674).  The  muscles  are  divided  by  a 
circular  cut. 

g  286.  Iqjoriet  and  SiMases  of  the  Boft  Parti  in  the  Begion  of  the 
Elbow  (Skin,  Bnme,  Vessels,  Herrei,  etc). —Extensive  separation  of  the 
skin  from  the  subjacent  parts  is  not  infrequently  observed,  with  corre- 
spondingly larpe  fluctuating  extravasations  of  blood.  Healing  takes 
place  moBt  promptly  by  removal  of  the  blood  by  means  of  an  aseptic 
incision  and  by  applying  an  antiseptic  dressing  that  exerts  pressure. 

In  case  of  wounds  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  with  large  skin  defects, 
one  must  adopt  special  measures  to  prevent  cicatricial  contraction  with 
contracture  of  the  elbow  joint.    This  is  best  accomplished  by  skin-graft- 
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ing,  with  the  joint  in  an  extended  position,  or,  if  the  defects  are  very  large, 
by  meane  of  pedunculated  skin-flaps  from  the  forearm,  the  upper  arm, 
or  the  chest  (Wagner  and  others).  If  a  pedunculated  flap  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  cheat  (Fig.  675)  it  is  partially  detached,  sutured  into  the 
defect,  without  tension,  and  is  freely  smeared  with  vasehne  to  prereiit 
it  from  drying.  Oiled  silk  is  laid  under  the  flap  near  the  pedicle  to 
prevent  ita  contact  here  with  the  surface  of  the  wound.     The  arm  is 


Fla.  Vti. — BeatonitUm  of  a  «kln  defect  at  the  bend  of  the  clboir  and  oo  the  fbreann  br  means  of 
a  pedunculated  akin-flap  fmm  the  tlioru :  a,  pedunculated  Bkia-flnp  which  in  Btill  cuDutctcJ 
—f.i,  .i,.  .1. J  I....,  1 4. J  ;.^  tha  defect;  i,  after  healing  haa  tidteo  place. 


ii  and  has  been  eutured  ii 


securely  flxed  to  the  thorax  by  ganze  bandages  or  bandages  of  plaster 
of  Paris  or  water  glass.  After  the  flap  has  healed  in  place  the  pedicle 
is  severed.  The  large  wound  on  the  chest,  the  upper  arm,  or  tlie 
forearm  is  covered  by  skin -grafts. 

If  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  elbow  joint  already  exists,  trans- 
verse division  of  the  cicatrix,  with  the  arm  extended,  and  skin-grafting 
are  suflicicnt  in  mild  cases.  Larger  defects  in  the  skin  are  covered  by 
pedunculated  flaps  from  the  upper  arm,  the  forearm,  or  the  chest,  as 
just  described.  Schede  has  overcome  cicatricial  contractions  at  the 
elbow  simply  by  permanent  extension.  It  is  noticed  that  the  cicatrix 
changes  its  location  thereby,  being  drawn  down  more  and  more  in  the 
direction  of  the  foreann. 

Iqjuries  and  Inflaiamationi  of  the  Buns  in  the  B^;lo&  of  the  EU»gw.— Of 
tlic  bursue  iu  tlm  rcfrion  of  tlie  elbuw,  the  following  are  constant :  1.  Tlie 
bui'Sii!  over  and  beneath  the  tendun  of  the  tric^])S  muscle  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  olecranon.  2.  The  bursie  uvcr  the  external  and  the  internal 
epicondyle ;  acccBsory  bursa'  also  occur  here.  3.  The  bursa  upon  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  radius  betitnth  tlie  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muaclo. 
4.  The  bursa  between  the  radius  and  the  ulna,  likewise  in  the  reyion  of  the 
tcudou  of  the  biceps  muscle. 
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Effusions  of  blood  (haematomata),  serum,  or  pus  within  these  bursae  give 
rise  to  circumscribed  fluctuating  swellings.  Suppurative  inflammations  re- 
sult usually  from  wounds  of  the  bursse  treated  without  antiseptic  precautions 
or  from  tuberculosis.  Acute  suppurative  inflammations  may  occasion  exten- 
sive cellulitis.  A  portion  of  the  olecranon,  for  instance,  not  infrequently 
becomes  necrotic  after  acute  or  chronic  suppurative  bursitis.  Suppurative 
bursitis  may  extend  to  the  elbow  joint  after  a  compound  fracture  of  the  olec- 
ranon which  does  not  receive  aseptic  treatment  Serous  and  sero- fibrinous 
bursitis  (hygroma)  results  most  commonly  from  a  hsematoma  of  the  bursae. 
Gummatous  (syphilitic)  and  gouty  bursitis  (bursitis  urica)  are  not  infre- 
quently observed.  In  the  latter  case  there  are  found  in  the  bursae  white 
deposits  of  urates  with  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  involved  bursa.  The 
diagnosis  of  all  these  diseases  of  the  bursae  is  made  from  the  presence  of  a 
circumscribed  swelling  at  the  site  of  the  bursa  in  question.  The  treatment 
of  the  different  forms  of  bursitis  conforms  to  generally  accepted  rules.  In 
case  of  haematomata,  massage  and  compression  are  employed,  and  aseptic 
incision,  it  may  be,  in  case  of  slow  absorption  of  the  effusion  of  blood.  Sim- 
ple chronic,  gummatous,  and  tubercular  hygromata  are  treated  by  incision, 
curettage,  and  excision  of  the  sac  as  completely  as  possible. 

Herve  Iiqiiries  about  the  Elbow. — The  most  common  injuries  of  the 
nerves,  in  the  region  of  the  elbow  are  those  of  the  ulnar  nerve  in  its 
groove  on  the  internal  condyle — e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  a  thrust  or  a 
blow,  from  fractures  of  the  internal  condyle,  in  connection  with  dis- 
locations, or  occasionally  also  with  resection  of  the  elbow  joint,  etc. 
The  nerve  may  also  be  compressed  by  growth  of  the  callus  after  frac- 
tures of  the  internal  epicondyle  and  condyle.  Aside  from  the  injuries 
of  the  ulnar  nerve,  those  of  the  median  and  the  musculo-spiral  are 
especially  to  be  considered — e.  g.,  in  compound  fractures  and  disloca- 
tions. For  the  symptomatology  of  injuries  of  the  ulnar,  median,  and 
musculo-spiral  nerves  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  surgery  of  the  fore- 
arm and  the  hand  (§  295,  page  603  ff.).  The  occurrence  of  dislocations 
of  the  ulnar  nerve  from  its  groove  on  the  internal  condyle  is  also  of  spe- 
cial interest.  It  may  take  place,  for  instance,  in  case  of  abnormal  small- 
ness  of  the  internal  epicondyle  and  after  malunion  of  fractures  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus  (Walb,  Zuckerkandl).  The  anomaly  is  some- 
times bilateral  and  more  or  less  habitual.  The  ulnar  nerve  can  usually 
be  distinctly  felt  beneath  the  skin  as  a  displaced  cord  which  slips  to 
and  fro.  The  elbow  joint  should  be  immobilized  for  a  time  after  the 
reposition  of  the  nerve,  in  order  to  retain  the  latter  in  its  normal  place. 
In  case  of  habitual  dislocations,  one  might  deepen  the  groove  on  the 
condyle  with  the  chisel  and  suture  the  nerve  sheath  with  catgut  to  the 
tendon  of  the  triceps  muscle,  for  example.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
sheath  of  the  tendon  may  be  drawn  over  the  nerve  as  a  protection  and 
sutured  to  the  periosteum. 
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Wounds  of  the  cutaneous  nerres  which  run  over  the  veins  of  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  made  in  performing  venesection,  especially  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal cutaneous  nerves,  sometimes  give  rise  to  subsequent  neuralgia.  This 
is  best  overcome  by  excision  of  the  part  of  the  skin  which  is  involved,  or 
by  dividing  the  cutaneous  nerve  that  is  affected.  After  injury  of  a  branch 
of  the  musculocutaneous  nerve  in  performing  venesection,  Brodie  saw  reflex 
main  en  griffe  result 

Wounds  of  the  bracliial  artery  at  tlie  )>eitd  of  the  elbow  were  more 
1  formerly  in  connection  with  venesection,  which  was  bo  fre- 
qaently  performed. 
If  the  artery  is 
wounded  in  this  op- 
eration there  results, 
as  a  rule,  either  an 
ordinary  anenrism  or 
an  arterio-venouB  an- 
eurism— that    is,   a 

Pio.  W8.-J,  .rtaricKvenoM  mmriBm  at  tiio  bend  of  the  elbow     Communicating    gac 
foUowiiiK  YaB«H«!tioB;  6,  braciiiHi  »rteiy.   Tho  u»urj-«nii    jg   formed  between 

uo,  A,  Eai  been  iJit  open  (Froiiep). 

the  artery  and  the 
vein  (Figs,  676  and  677).  Such  artcrio-venous  aneurisms  eometimes 
give  rise  to  marked  circulatory  disturbances  in  the  arm,  eepeciallv  in 
the  forearm  and  the  hand  (see  also  page  609,  Fig,  716).  A  wound  of 
the  brachial  artery  at  the  elbow  is  treated  by  double  ligation  of  the 
artery  and  of  any  arterial  branches 
that  go  off  from  the  place  of  injury. 
Aneurisms  are  treated  by  digital  or 
instrumental  compression  of  the 
brachial  artery  in  the  upper  arm, 
by  forced  flexion  of  the  elbow,  or, 
best  of  all,  by  proximal  and  dit^tal 
ligation  of  the  artery,  with  incision 
and  excision,  it  may  be,  of  the  e 
(see  particulars  concerning  aneu- 
risiiis  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  page 
532  ff.). 

Litration  of  tits  Brachial  Artery  at  the  Bend  of  the  Elbow.— Tlie 
brachial  artery  lies  here  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
muscle  licneath  the  bicipital  fascia.  The  median  ner\'e  lies  to  its  inner 
side.  The  median  basilic  vein  and  the  intenml  cutaneous  nerve  jwss 
over  the  artery.  At  the  level  of  the  cfironniii  ])roce88  of  the  ulna  the 
artery  uriuaily  divides  into  the  radial  and  tljc  ulnar.     In  case  of  high 
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division  of  the  artery  it  is  usually  double  at  the  elbow.  One  branch 
may  lie  in  front  of  and  the  other  behind  the  bicipital  fascia. 

In  performing  the  operation  the  elbow  joint  is  extended  and  the 
hand  is  in  supination.  The  skin  incision,  which  is  five  or  six  centi- 
metres long,  begins  on  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps  muscle  and  runs 
obliquely  outward  along  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps  tendon.  The 
median  basilic  vein  is  carefully  pushed  to  one  side.  The  bicipital 
fascia  or  its  sharp  edge  is  divided  upon  a  grooved  director,  and  the 
artery  is  isolated.     The  median  nerve  lies  somewhat  farther  inward. 

Inflammations  of  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  were  not  infre- 
quently observed  after  venesection  before  the  adoption  of  antiseptic 
methods  in  surgery,  and  death  from  pysemia  has  sometimes  followed 
suppurative  phlebitis. 

For  the  technique  of  venesection,  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  458. 
Transfusion  and  infusion  have  been  described  in  detail  in  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, pages  481-484.  Thanks  to  the  investigations  of  Alexander  Schmidt,  A. 
Koehler,  Worm-Miiller,  Bergmann,  Angerer,  and  others,  transfusion  of  blood 
is  now  but  seldom  employed.  The  infusion  of  a  seven-ten ths-of-one-per-cent 
solution  of  common  salt,  on  the  other  hand,  and  subcutaneous  injection  of 
the  same,  have  become  more  and  more  common  (see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
pages  479-484). 

§  287.  Fraotnres  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Homems. — We  distinguish 
the  following  forms  of  fracture  at  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus :  (1) 
Fracture  above  the  condyles  ;  (2)  the  same  fracture,  combined  with  an 
intercondyloid  fracture  penetrating  into  the  joint  (so-called  T-  or  Y- 
fracture) ;  (3)  separations  of  the  lower  epiphysis :  (4)  intracapsular  frac- 
ture of  the  articular  portion  of  the  humerus ;  (5)  fracture  of  the  in- 
ternal epicondyle  and  condyle ;  (6)  fracture  of  the  external  epicondyle 
and  condyle.  There  are,  of  course,  numerous  transitions  between  these 
principal  types  of  fracture  and  manifold  combinations.  In  making 
the  diagnosis  of  fractures  and  dislocations  in  the  region  of  the  elbow 
joint  one  should  always  compare  the  elbow  joint  of  the  other  side  with 
the  injured  joint  and  take  note  of  the  different  bony  prominences  with 
the  forearm  flexed  and  extended. 

1.  Tractnre  of  the  Homems  above  the  Condyles  (supracondyloid  frac- 
ture) is  a  transverse,  less  frequently  an  oblique,  fracture,  and  it  is  often 
complicated  by  fissures  penetrating  into  the  elbow  joint  (see  page  573, 
Figs.  679  and  680).  The  fracture  usually  arises  from  direct,  less  often 
from  indirect,  violence — e.  g.,  from  violent  rotation  and  abduction  of 
the  forearm,  or  from  a  fall  upon  the  hand  with  the  forearm  hyper- 
extended  so  that  the  olecranon  breaks  off  the  articular  end.  The  frac- 
ture occurs  most  frequently  in  children  and  young  persons.    In  typical 


f  the  olbow  (diu^jrum- 
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caaea  the  deformity  iB  much  the  same  aa  in  backward  dislocation  of  tlio 
elbow  (see  Fig.  678) — that  is,  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  with  the  artica- 
]ar  end  of  the  humema  wliich 
ie  broken  ofE,  are  displaced 
backward  and  upward  in  con- 
sequence of  the  traction  of 
tlie  tricepe  mueclo.  The  up- 
per fragment  is  in  front  of 
the  lower  one,  and  can  some- 
times  he  felt  in  the  bend  of 
the  elbow.  The  distinction 
between  fracture  and  dislo- 
cation is,  however,  very  ap- 
parent from  Fig.  678.  In  dis- 
location the  olecranon  is  very 
prominent,  the  epicondyles 
are  not  in  their  normal  posi- 
tion, the  elbow  joint  is  fixed, 
the  articular  end  of  the  hu- 
merus can  be  felt  in  the  bend 
of  the  elbow,  and  there  is  no  abnormal  mobiUty  above  the  joint  as  in 
fracture,  in  which  the  joint  is  movable.  The  upper  fragment  some- 
times perforates  the  soft  parts  (compound  fracture).  Displacements 
precisely  the  opposite  of  that  shown  in  Fig.  678  A  also  occur;  likewise 
atmple  angular  position  of  the  fragments  or  marked  overriding.  The 
lower  fragment  is  sometimes  rotated  about  the  transverse  axis  so  tliat 
the  fractured  surface  is  directed  forward. 

The  diagnosis  of  supraoondjloid  fracture  of  the  humerus  is  based  espe- 
cially upon  the  deformity  tliat  luis  just  boon  described,  upon  the  abnorma] 
mobility  and  tlie  etfusiou  of  bluud  above  the  joint,  which  is  ordinarily  freely 
movable;  also  upon  crepitus  when  the  fragments  are  moved  or  touched, 
upon  the  shortcuin^  of  the  humerus,  and  upon  the  presence  of  a  localiEed 
point  of  tenderness.  In  case  of  incomplete  fractures  without  displacement 
and  of  iinpactwl  fractures  the  localized  point  of  tenderness  is  of  great  diag- 
nostic importance. 

2.  Supracondyloid  fracture  is  sometimes  combined  with  intercondy- 
loid  fracture  into  the  joint,  giving  rise  to  a  T-  or  Y-fracture.  The 
single  fragments  either  remain  united,  as  in  Figs.  67&  and  680,  or 
they  are  completely  sejMrated  from  one  another.  In  case  of  com- 
plete separation  of  tlie  fnigiiiente,  the  eilww  joint  is  usually  strik- 
ingly broadened  and  the  condyles  show  abnormal  mobility,  acoom- 
panied  by  severe  pain  and  crepitus.     The  upper  fragment  BOinetinies 
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forces  itself  between  the  lower  ones  and  drires  them  apart.  In 
other  cases  the  entire  lower  articular  end  is  shattered  into  a  num- 
ber of  fragments  (comminuted  fractare) — e.  g.,  from  gunshot  injuries 
or  a  fall  npon  the  elbow  (Fig.  651).  The  fracture  is  sometimes 
combined  with  backward  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm, 
or  the  radius  and  ulna  remain  connected  with  the  lower  frag- 
ments, and  are,  it  may  be,  pushed  backward  and  upward.  These 
fractures  arise  usually  from  the  action  of  great  violence  upon  the 
olecranon,  which  drives  the  condyles  apart  like  a  wedge  (Made- 
lung) — e.  g.,  from  a  fall  upon  the  elbow.     In  the  latter  case  the  frac- 


Fto.  flTS. — T-nhaped  fiwrture       Fia.  CSO. — V-ohiped  ftacture       Fin.  681. — CominiDutcd  frae- 
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tore  above  the  condyles  occurs  first,  and  the  upper  fragment  then 
forces  the  condyles  apart.  Of  the  nerves,  the  ulnar  and  median  may 
be  more  or  less  injured. 

3.  Beparation  of  the  Lover  Xpiphyaii, — The  epiphyseal  line  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus  runs  just  below  the  coronoid  fossa  in  front 
and  the  olecranon  fossa  behind  from  one  epicondyle  to  the  other. 
Actx)rding  to  Schuller,  transverse  separations  of  the  epiphysis  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  hnmerns  are  rather  frequent  until  about  the  twelfth 
year.  They  arise  sometimes  from  direct,  but  most  commonly  from 
indirect  violence — e.  g.,  from  violent  rotation  of  the  forearm,  from 
hyperextension,  abduction  or  adduction  of  the  same  in  falling  upon  the 
hand,  for  instance.  The  symptomatology  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  simple  transverse  snpracondyloid  fracture.  The  age  of  the 
patient  is  always  a  strong  indication  in  favour  of  separation  of  an  epi- 
physis as  well  as  a  soft  cartilaginous  crepitus. 

4.  Fracture  of  the  Articular  SnrfBoe  of  the  Hnmenu,  which  is  intra- 
capsular and  is  covered  with  cartilage.  The  complete  breaking  off  of 
the  articular  surface  always  results  from  direct  violence,  and  is  almost 
always  accompanied  by  fracture  of  the  olecranon.     Extensive  com- 
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minution  of  the  articular  en<i,  with  long  fiasurea,  as  reprceented  in  F 
681,  is  obeerved  especially  in  gunshot  injuries.  Iiidinwt  vjolcno!— 
e.g.,  a  fall  iipou  the  hand,  causes  only  incomplete  lnvAkiog  oS  M 
the  articular  portion,  particularly  of  the  capitelluui  liy  the  liMd  of  the 
radius.  Complete  intracapsular  fracture  of  tlio  lower  arti^-ular  enr 
face  of  the  humerus  is  charactcrizHd  by  crepitus  and  abnonual  tii'- 
bility  below  the  epicundyles,  upon  fixation  of  tbe  latter  and  lalt^nl 
movement  of  the  forearm,  by  simultaneuuB  fracture  of  the  olc<-nD<in, 
by  abnormal  passive  mobility  of  the  elljow  joint  while  it  w  but  Bli^^iit- 
ly  movable  actively,  and,  finally,  Ijy  Bwelling  of  tlie  joint  in  ojnw- 
quenco  of  the  dntra-articular  eilusion  of  bhiod.  Bometinieo,  Imir- 
ever,  the  fracture  is  partly  intracapsular  and  partly  extracapsular.  In 
extensive  comminuted  fractures  the  diagnoeis  is  usually  easy.  If,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  upon  the  hand,  only  tlie  capitellum  of  the  lin- 
merus  is  broken  oflt  by  the  radius,  crepitus  is  demonstrable  by  pivna- 
tion  and  supination  of  the  forearm  and  placing  the  hand  upm  t] 
external  condyle.  There  is  usually  a  distinct  projection  in  frontd 
the  external  epicondyle,  and  behind  this  is  found  the  bead  of  1 
radius. 

5.  Fracture  of  the  Internal  Epiooadyle  and  Condyle, — The  i 
frequent  fractures  of  the  internal  epicondyle  which  occur  amouf;  c 
dren  (Fig.  682)  are  really  to  be  reganled  i 
separations  of  the  epicondyle  fmin  i 
through  the  epiphytal  line.  The  line  of  fitf 
ture  is  always  extracapsular,  and  it  ie  iiot  ii 
quenliy  combined  with  tissarea  running  into  4 
joint.  The  fracture  is  sometimes  obaen-ed  I 
connection  with  lateral  dislocation  of  the  elbl 
It  occurs  sometimes  from  direct  and  somet 
from  indirect  violence — e.  g.,  from  avnlaon  ■ 
the  process  by  the  internal  lateral  lig 
The  fracture  is  characterized  by  abuomul  D 
bility  and  crepitus  over  tbe  intcmnl  epicondn 
which  \&  often  displaced  in  one  direction  or  ^ 
other ;  also  hy  etfiision  of  blood,  and  by  i 
the  Bite  of  the  fracture  as  well  as  at  the  termination  of  flexion  aod  a 
tension  of  the  forearm.  There  are  sometimes  functiooal  dtntarlMncM 
in  the  distribution  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  In  cnse  of  lateral  dtslotvtiaa 
of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  the  internal  epicondyle  can  sometu 
not  be  felt. 

Fractnre  of  tbe  internal  condyle  is  partly  intracapsular  and  t 
extracapsular  (Fig,  tJ82l,     In  children  the  line  of  fracture  within  t 
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joint  usually  correeponds  with  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  between  the  capi- 
tellum  snt)  the  tnx-lilea.  The  internal  condyle  either  remains  in  its  nur- 
mal  sitnation  or  it  ia  displaced,  eBpecially  inward,  upward,  and  back- 
WKtxi,  lem  often  downward  and  forward,  when  the  periosteum  and  the 
Mpfulc  are  severely  torn.  The  ulna  follows  this  displacement,  and  the 
radtne  may  be  completely  or  incompletely  dislocated.  In  other  cases 
both  i>one^  of  the  forearm  arc  dislocated  hai-k- 
iF&rd.  Tlie  fracture  as  such  is  characterized  by 
(Telling  of  the  inner  part  of  the  joint  and  by 
ibnomial  mobility  and  crepitus  upon  graeping 
ind  mo\'ing  the  internal  condyle.  There  are 
Kmietimes  functional  disturbances  in  the  <lin- 
trihution  of  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves. 

i>.  Fnotnre  of  the  External  Epioondyle  and 
Condyle  (Fig.  6S3). — Fracture  of  the  external 
jpicondyle  is  much  rarer  than  that  of  the  inter- 
aal  epicondyle,  because  the  former  is  much  less 
prominent  (see  Figs.  6S2  and  083).  The  frac- 
ture ia  always  extracapsular,  ariees  usually  from 
direct  violence,  and  sometimes  accompanies  ba<i- 
iran]  and  lateral  dislocations  of  the  elbow.  The  symptoms  are  similar 
to  tboee  accompanying  fractures  of  the  internal  epicondyle.  The  epi- 
condyle which  is  broken  off  b  displaced  upward  or  downward. 

Fracture  of  the  external  condyle  (Fig.  683),  like  that  of  the  in- 
ternal condyle,  ia  partly  intracapsular  and  party  extracapsular.  It  is 
ob«erved  most  commonly  among  children — e.  g.,  from  a  fall  upon  the 
external  condyle  or  indirectly  from  a  fall  upon  the  hand,  from  violent 
tbduction  and  rotation  of  the  forearm,  etc.  Either  there  is  no  dis- 
pla(%tneut  or  the  fragment  is  displaced  upward  and  backward  or  back- 
ward and  outward.  There  is  frequently  a  simultaneous  outward  dislo- 
cation of  the  radius  or  of  both  hones  of  tlie  forearm  outward  and 
backward.  The  fracture  is,  as  a  rule,  easy  to  detect  from  the  abnoruial 
mobiUty  and  crepitus  which  are  obtained  by  grasping  and  moving  the 
external  condyle. 

Th«  pn>^o6Js  of  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  hunierus  is,  ^nerally 
(pettkinjT.  favuurable.  lu  case  of  simple  fractitres  bony  UDton  usually  fol- 
lows iu  fruiu  Ibree  to  four  weeks  without  appreciable  functional  disturbance 
of  the  elbow  joint.  tiometim«8.  however,  the  function  of  the  elbow  is  perma- 
nentJ}-  impaired  to  a  tfreater  or  less  degree— e.  g.,  by  malunion  of  the  frac- 
ture, by  overproduction  of  callus,  by  growths  of  callus  into  the  capsule,  by  a 
SD-cnIled  "bridge  callus,"  by  detached  splinters  of  bone  which  lie  iu  the 
^nl.  by  direct  adhesions  of  the  articular  surfaces,  by  contraction  of  the 
M^le  and  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  etc.    The  pro^osis  of  compound 
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^8^.  FractoreB  of   the   Upper   End  of  the  Ulna  ajid   tbe    Badias 
(Xnctnres  of  the  Olecranan,  the  Coronoid  Process  of  the  Ulna,  the  Head 
Heok  of  the  Radios). 

1.  Fractures   of  the   Olecraaon. — The   not  infrequent  fractures  of 
olecranou  arise  fliieHy  from  direct  violence  when  the  eibow  joint 
St  right  angles ;   also  indirectly,  from  hype  rex  tension  of  the 
g.,  ia  falling  upon  the  hand.     In  exceptional  caees  frac- 
ive  been   caused  by  violent  contraction   of  the  triceps — from 
;,  for  example.     Transverse  fractures  near  the  tip  or  at  the 
lie  of  tlie  olecranon  are  the  most  common,  those  of  the  base  occur- 
le£8  often.    Direct  fractures  are  often  complicated  by  injury  of  the 
'vering  of  soft  parts.     If  the  periosteum  and  the  tendinous  expansion 
tlie  triceps  whicli  unites  with  the  capsule  are  ruptured  at  the  same 
le,  tlie  fra^rment  of  l>one  that  is  broken  off  may  be  displaced  np- 
Fractnres  of  the  olecranon  are  sometimes  complicated  by  dis- 
of  tbe  forearm  backward,  or  by  fracture  of  the  articular  sur- 
of  the  humerus  (see  page  571  ff.i.     The  diflgnoBiB  of  the  fracture 
esweBt  when  the  fragment  of  tioiie  that  is  broken  off  is  displaced 
pwani  and  there  is  a  distinct  gap  between  the  fragments,  or  in  case  of 
[*  compound   fracture.     Even   when   there  is   no  displacement,  buw- 
erer,  tlie  abnormal  mobiUty  of  the  bone  can  usually  be  easily  made 
oot.     If  tliere  is  a  marked  effusion  of  blood  in  the  olecranon  bursa 
ind  its  vicinity,  it  is  advisable  to  overcome  this  as  far  as  puseible  by 
muage,  in  order  to  be  able  to  palpate  the  line  of  fracture  more  sat- 
isfactorily. 

Faeadarthrosis  easily  ensues  in  case  of  diastasis  of  the  fragments, 
lieb  interferes  especially  with  extension  at  the  elbow  joint,  but  also  with 
ioiu  Tliia  is  the  more  marked,  the  more  relaxed  and  the  longer  tbe 
tf>roiiB  union  between  the  fragment*  is.  Another  cause  of  the  frequent 
psendarthrosis  following  fracture  of  the  olecranon  ie  the  interposition 
of  tbe  aponeurosis  between  the  fragments  (Macewen).  In  case  of 
jwendarthrosis,  increasing  arthritis  deformans  is  by  no  means  infre- 
itly  observed,  with  marked  functional  disturbance  of  the  elbow 
In  other  cases,  disturbances  in  movement,  or,  it  may  be,  com- 
plete ancliylosifi,  are  to  be  feared,  especially  after  compound  comminuted 
{nctnres,  with  necrosis  of  the  fragments  of  bone,  and  after  suppura- 
tiTO  inflammation  of  the  elbow  joint. 

Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  01ecranon.^In  case  of  simple  frac- 
tiirew.  it  is  imiKirlant  to  overcome  any  diastasis  of  the  fragments.  The 
lalicr  are  brought  together,  with  the  elbow  extended,  by  means  of  a 
amall  wad  of  cotton  above  the  upper  fragment  and  longitudinal  strips 
id  adhesive  plaater.     Strips  of  adhesive  plaster  are  then  placed  above 
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these  JD  a  transverfte  direction,  wliit'h  miiet  not,  however,  enrircie  tin 
whole  arm.  The  arm  is  then  immobilized  m  au  extended  pontion  \ij 
means  of  plaster  of  Furis,  uec  being  made,  it  may  bct,  of  an  anh-nxr 
BpUnt  for  the  arm,  rea<;hing  from  the  axilla  to  the  wriM.  l>uriiiptlif 
hardening  of  the  plaster-of-Parie  splint  it  should  be  presAed  in  eunie- 
what  around  the  borders  of  the  olecranon.  The  iinit  Hplint  shuali]  l« 
changed  after  eight  or  ten  days.  After  four  or  five  week*,  gnulm 
increasing  flexion  of  the  arm  is  allowable.  Large  eSnsiona  of  blood  ■ 
overcome,  before  the  application  of  the  drcBsing,  by  niaasagc,  by  b 
porary  use  of  India-rubber  bandages,  or,  it  may  be,  by  putictor«  of  fi 
olecranon  bursa. 

Should  the  coaptation  of  the  fragmonta  be  attendetl  with  diffi 
one  may  employ  Malgaigne'e  hooka,  or,  better,  aeeptic  suture  wjili  m 
gut,  ^kwonu  gut,  or  silver  wire.  Suture  is  especially  iudicata 
case  of  recent  compound  fractures.  The  treatment  of  lite  latter  el 
conform  to  general  rules.  lu  case  of  comminuted  fracture  with  » 
large  wound  in  the  skin,  removal  of  the  splinters  is  to  be  recommeniad. 
If  anchylosis  of  the  elbow  joint  is  anticipated  after  a  compound  aim- 
rainuted  fracture  or  after  suppurative  inflammatiim  of  the  joint,  tlie 
splint  must  be  applied  with  ttie  elbow  joint  bent  at  a  right  angle  or  i 
slight  acute  angle,  because  the  arm  is  much  more  useful  in  tliis  ptwiufHi 
tljan  when  extended. 

2.  Fracture  of  the  Coronoid  Procen  of  the  XSlaa, — Tlieoe  fnctaitt 
occur  most  commonly  in  connection  with  backward  dielocstioiu  of  the 
forearm  or  the  ulna.  When  they  occur  alone  tliey  result  o-iuolly  frttn 
a  fall'upon  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand  with  the  elbow  bent  at  an  obtuc 
angle,  as  has  also  l>eon  determined  by  experiments  upon  the  cadawr. 
In  exceptional  csees  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  mny  l>c  torn  ofi 
by  violent  contraction  of  the  braehialis  anticns  muscle.  Tlicro  is  wtliur 
a  fissure  only,  or  the  process  is  broken  off  at  the  apex  <ir  nt  the  b 
In  the  latter  case  the  fragment  either  remains  attached  tt>  the  ea|l 
or  lies  free  in  the  joint. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  coronoid  proecw  of  the  hIHi 
without  Imckward  dislocation  of  the  latt«r  or  lioth  Itonutt,  are  so  hnle 
characteristic  that  a  prol>able  diagnosis  only  is  possible.  TIte  most  im- 
portant symptoms  indicative  of  a  fracture  of  this  proce^i  are  An  inlr»- 
articuliir  effusion  of  blood  and  severe  pain  cansetl  by  palpatiitn  of  ibr 
region  of  tlie  coronoid  process  in  tlie  lieiid  of  the  elViw  and  br  artin 
contraction  of  the  braehialis  anticns  nniscle— that  is,  airtire  flexion  of  tlie 
pronatetl  forearm.  If  the  ttase  of  the  process  is  broken  off,  the  olccranuu 
ia  noticeably  prominent  ticbind.  (!)nc  sometimes  feels  the  dclarhcd  ing- 
ment  of  bone  in  the  lieud  of  the  elbow,  and  crepitus  c 
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!tbere  is  a  simiiltaneons  backward  dislocation  of  the  ulna  or  of  tbe 
ru  it  can  he  reduced  with  strilting  ease,  but  the  deformity  recurs 
e.  The  prognosis  of  the  fracture  is,  generally  speaking,  favour- 
Bony  union  is  the  more  likely  to  follow  the  less  the  diastaeis  of 
fragmetita.  If  pseudartbrosis  ensues,  there  may  remain  a  tendency 
ckward  dislocation  of  the  ulna  or  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm,  or 
itward  dislocation  of  the  radius.  The  active  contraction  of  the 
cbialis  anticue  muscle  may  also  remain  impaired,  though  this  does 
involve  functional  disturbance  of  the  joint.  Functional 
of  the  joint  may  also  arise  from  a  hypertrophic  intra- 
mUqb. 
hfi  treatment  of  a  fracture  of  the  coronoid  proeces  of  the  ulna 
its  in  immobilizing  the  elbow  joint,  which  is  flexed  at  right  angles 
It  an  acute  angle,  for  about  a  fortnight,  by  means  of  a  plaster-of- 
fe  splint.  Cautions  use  is  then  made  of  methodical  esercise  of  the 
it  and  massage,  in  order  to  prevent  anchylosis.  During  the  follow- 
week  the  joint  should  be  tixed  eonietinies  at  an  acute  angle  and 
Mimes  at  a  right  angle. 

S.  Fncture  of  the  Head  of  the  Aadiiu. — Intra-articular  fracture  of 
bead  of  the  radius  arises  sinnetimea  from  a  direct  thrust  or  blow  or 
lot  wound ;  sometimes  from  a  fall  upon  the  pronated  hand  or 
violent  pronation  (P.  Bnins).  Either  there  are  Assures  only,  or  a 
of  tJie  bead  is  broken  off  and  lies  free  in  the  joint  or  still  remains 
idied  to  the  capsule  or  the  annular  ligament.  The  head  is  some- 
■  shattered  into  several  fragments.  The  fracture  may  be  combined 
eeparation  of  the  epijihysis  between  the  bead  and  the  shaft  or  with 
btare  of  the  neck  of  the  radius— e.  g.,  among  children,  in  consequence 
■iolent  pronation.  Not  infrequently  there  are  other  coexisting  in- 
ee  in  the  region  of  the  elbow — e.  g,,  fracture  of  the  external  con; 
I  of  the  humerus,  of  the  olecranon,  of  the  coronoid  proc'ess,  or  back- 
id  dislocation  of  the  radius  or  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm. 
Complete  fractures  of  the  head  of  the  radius  are  characterized  by 
and  crepitus  when  the  bead  is  fixed  and  the  forearm  rotated, 
eby  one  can  sometimes  distinctly  feel  the  mox-able  fragment  of 
;  also  by  more  or  less  pronounced  interference  with  pronation 
I  supination.  The  posterior  interosseous  nerve,  which  passes  over 
interior  surface  of  the  bead,  is  sometimes  injured,  so  that  there 
f  he  forpua ponding  paralysis  of  the  hand  (see  §  2'J5,  jiage  6i)3).  One 
It  alwara  examine  the  elbow  joint  with  reference  to  the  presence  of 
■bove- mentioned  complications. 

■The  prognosis  of  the  fracture  is,  generally  speaking,  favoumble, 
ai  ample  fracture,  bony  union  usually  ensues.     Fnigiucnts  of 
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bone  tliat  are  completely  broken  off  and  He  iu  tlio  joint  may  hewn* 
free  movalilo  bodies  in  t]ie  same  (Hiieter).  Pronation  Atal  tiQpiuati»)i 
of  tliQ  forearm  are  easily  refitricted  by  a  liypertrophic  ealltu. 

The  treatment  of  fractare  of  the  bead  of  the  nuliux  eoniiifitii  it)  iiii 
mobilizing  the  forearm  for  two  or  tbree  weeks,  wbieh  is  6exed  at  rijclii 
angles  and  semi-pronated,  tlien  in  massage  au<i  systematic  exonnK  i-t 
tbe  joint;  the  wrist  joint  is  to  be  included  in  tlie  splint.  The  Imrr 
ie  to  lie  changed  every  week,  and  when  this  is  done  tbe  foramn  iboolii 
be  rotated  in  order  tliat  pronation  and  snpination  of  the  hand  nut 
not  become  impaired.  Functional  dietiirhnncee  in  eonscqaenee  of  m»l 
union  of  a  fracture  are  iivercome  by  resection  of  the  head  of  the  ndiw 

i.  Frftctare  of  the  Seek  of  the  Radiu^By  frai^ire  of  the  m-cl  of 
the  radius  is  understood  a  fracture  between  the  ineertion  of  tlie  cftjwule 
and  tlie  tuberosity  of  tbe  ra<liiia.  In  children  there  is  usunlty  a  nc[«' 
ration  of  the  epiphysis.  Isolated  fracturee  of  the  neck  of  the  ndiu 
are  rare.  They  are  more  common  in  connection  with  backward  diilo- 
cation  of  the  ulna  and  with  fracture  of  tbe  coronoid  proeeas  of  tbe 
latter.  Tbey  are  caused  sometimes  by  the  action  of  direct  violcnre, 
sometimes  indirectly — e,  g.,  in  consequence  of  violent  pronation.  Tb* 
dia^rnosis  of  the  fracture  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  thick  outthion  of 
muscles — viz.,  the  supinators  and  the  extensores  curpi  radialee.  In  caw 
of  complete  fracture,  the  lower  fragment  may  be  drawn  forwsfd  inJ 
upward  by  tbe  hiceps  muscle,  so  that  there  is  then  a  tender  boot 
prominence  to  be  felt  on  the  corresponding  flexor  side  of  thoenww 
joint.  In  case  of  complete  separation  of  the  neck  of  tbe  radius,  tbe 
head  of  the  radius  no  longer  follows  the  rotatory  movemenUi  of  lb« 
hand.  The  forearm  remains  in  pronation,  and  can  not  be  actively  pro- 
nated  or  supinated.  Crepitus  cim  l>e  made  out  by  rotation  of  tbe  foR- 
arm.     Tbe  prognosis  of  this  fracture  is  nsnally  favi>iirabl«. 

In  treating  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  radius  tlie  bicejie  miuHc  i» 
to  he  relaxed  as  far  as  possible  by  flexion  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  ^ 
pluater-of- Paris  or  wood  splint  in  then  to  he  applied.  If  the  lowe^' 
fragment  is  displaced  in  a  forward  direction,  one  lave  a  wad  of  cotto»^ 
upon  it,  and  has  the  fragment  held  in  its  proper  place  by  means  of  t^ 
etrap  while  the  pIa«ter-of- Paris  sjjlint  is  being  put  on. 

§  389.  Sulooationa  of  the  Elbow.— Abont  half  of  all  tho  dialor^m  ~ 
of  the  elbow  occur  nniong  cbililren  nnder  fifteen  years  of  age. 
distinguish  the  following  forms  of  dislocation  : 

1.  Backward,  forward,  or  lateral  (outward  or  inward)  disIo*«tioad 
both  bones  of  the  forearm.     2.  Divergent  dislocation  of  birth  boti4i 
e.  g.,  backward  dislocation  of  the  ulna  and  forward  dislocation  of  1 
radius.     3.  Forward,  outward,  and  backward  ili«]ocation  of  tbo  r 
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\  Backward  dislocation  of  tlie  ultm.     Tlie  lia<:kward  dislocations  of 
h  bones  of  the  foreami  and  iIiobc  of  tint  radius  are  the  most  commoa. 
I.  Siilocation  of  both  Bonea  Backward. — This  most 
fretinent  form  of  dislocatiou  is  sometimes  complete  and 
sometimes  incomplete.     If  complete,  the  end  of  the 
ImnieniB  lies  in  front  of  the  coronoid  process  and  uixm 
the  neck  of  the  radius  ( Fig.  GS4).     If  incomplete,  the 
i  and  the  border  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  are  in  contact  witli  the  lower  surface  of 
tlie  trochlea  and  the 
capitellum. 

Etiology. — D  isloca- 
tions  of  tlic  forearm 
backward  arise  moat 
frequeiiliy  from  a  fall 
upon  liie  palm  of  the 
band.  In  tliia  way  a 
The  olecranon  acts 
iiid  the  lower  eud  of  the 
)  that  the  humerus  is 
e  held  in  a  flexed  poai- 


dliicruura^itio) : 


rext«nsion  (dorsal  flexion)  of  the  elbow  takes  plac 
A  k  lerw  by  pressing  against  the  olecranon  fossa,  a 
bumvruB  is  forced  forward,  rupturing  tbo  capsule,  s 
really  the  dislocated  part    The  bones  of  the  forearm  a 

a  bj  the  biceps,  the  brachialis  anticus,  the  untom  portion  of  the  capsule, 
and  the  ligaments  (Figs.  684.  685}.  This  dislocation 
may  also  arise  from  a  blow  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
forearm  (Malgaigne)  or  upon  the  posterior  aide  of  the 
s  when  the  elbow  joint  is  semi-flexed  (Schul- 
ler),  and,  finally,  from  violent  lateral  movements  (ab- 
duction and  tulductiou)  of  the  forearm  (Schtiller,  Stut- 
ter). When  the  fracture  originates  in  the  last-named 
way,  the  capsule  and  the  lateral  ligaments  are  usually 
extensively  torn.  The  following  associated  injuries  of 
the  soft  parts  may  occur  in  severe 
cases  -  Rupture  of  the  hrachialis 
anticus  muscle,  contusion,  stretch- 
ing or  rupture  of  the  vessels  and 
rves  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
,  .■achial  artery,  median  nerve, 
^^  branches  of  the  musculo-spiral. 
diMplai.'ement  of  the  ulnar  nerve). 
In  such  severe  lacerations  of  the  soft  parts  the  skin  also  may  be  divided,  so 
that  the  humerus  is  visible  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  There  are  sometiniee 
B^wtciated  fractures,  especially  of  the  coronoid  process,  the  olecranon,  the 
head  and  the  neck  of  the  radius,  the  inferior  articular  surface  of  the  humerus, 
and  the  epicondyles  or  the  condyles  of  the  humerus.  The  external  condyle. 
for  example,  may  be  broken,  if  the  dislocation  arises  when  the  hand  is  fixed 
d  iluirply  pronated.  from  overextension  of  the  elbow  joint,  radial  abduo' 
I,  and  Bulnscquenl  flexion  of  the  forearm  (F.  Fischer). 
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miDution  of  the  articular  end,  with  long  fiasures,  aa  represented  in  Fig. 
681,  is  observed  especially  in  gunsliot  injnries.  Indirect  violence — 
e.  g.,  a  fall  upon  the  hand,  causes  only  incomplete  breaking  off  of 
the  articular  portion,  particnlarly  of  the  capitellnm  by  the  head  of  the 
radius.  Complete  intracapsular  fracture  of  the  lower  articular  snr- 
f&ce  of  the  humerus  is  characterized  by  crepitus  and  abnormal  mo- 
bility below  the  epicondyles,  upon  fixation  of  the  latter  and  lateral 
movement  of  the  foreann.  by  eimultaneous  fracture  of  the  olecranon, 
by  abnormal  passive  mobihty  of  the  elbow  joint  while  it  is  but  slight- 
ly movable  actively,  and,  finally,  by  swelling  of  tlie  joint  in  conse- 
quence of  the  <intra-articular  cSusiun  of  blood.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  fracture  is  partly  intracapsular  and  partly  extracapsular.  In 
extensive  comminuted  fractures  the  diagnosis  is  usually  easy.  If,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  upon  the  hand,  only  the  capitellum  of  the  hn- 
meruB  is  broken  off  by  the  radius,  crepitus  is  demonstrable  by  prona- 
tion and  supination  of  the  forearm  and  placing  the  band  upon  the 
external  condyle.  There  is  usually  a  dlBtinct  projection  in  front  of 
the  external  epieondyle,  and  behind  this  is  found  the  head  of  the 
radius. 

5.  Traoture  of  th«  Internal  Epieondyle  uid  Condyle. — The  rather 
frequent  fractures  of  the  internal  epieondyle  which  occur  among  chil- 
dren (Fig.  682)  are  really  to  be  regarded  as 
separations  of  the  epieondyle  from  the  condyle 
through  the  epiphyseal  line.  The  line  of  frac- 
ture is  always  extracapsular,  and  it  b  not  infre- 
quently combined  with  fissures  running  into  the 
joint.  The  fracture  is  sometimes  observed  in 
connection  with  lateral  dislocation  of  the  elbow. 
It  occurs  sometimes  from  direct  and  sometimes 
from  indirect  violence — e,  g.,  from  avnUion  of 
the  process  by  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
The  fnurture  is  characterized  by  abnormal  mo- 
bility and  crepitus  over  the  interual  epieondyle, 
Rnuninuiiu).  wnicu  IS  often  QispJaced  m  one  direction  or  an- 

other ;  also  by  effusion  of  blood,  and  by  pain  at 
the  site  of  the  fracture  as  well  as  at  the  teriniimtion  of  flexion  and  ex- 
tension of  the  forearm.  There  are  sometimes  functional  disturbances 
in  the  distribution  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  In  cnse  of  lateral  dislocation 
of  the  Iwnes  of  the  forearm  the  internal  epieondyle  can  sometiiiied 
not  be  felt. 

Fracture  of  the  internal  condyle  is  partly  intracapsular  and  partly 
extracapsular  (Fig.  682).     In  children  the  line  of  fracture  within  the 
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joint  UBuallj  corresponds  with  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  between  the  capi- 
tellnm  and  the  trochlea.  The  internal  condyle  either  remains  in  its  nor- 
mal dtuation  or  it  is  displaced,  especially  inward,  npward,  and  back- 
ward, lees  often  downward  and  forward,  when  the  periostenm  and  the 
capsnle  are  severely  torn.  The  ulna  follows  this  displacement,  and  the 
radina  may  be  completely  or  incompletely  dislocated.  In  other  cases 
both  bones  of  the  forearm  arc  dislocated  back- 
ward. The  fracture  as  such  is  characterized  by 
swelling  of  the  inner  part  of  the  joint  and  by 
abnormal  mobility  and  crepitus  upon  grasping 
and  moving  the  internal  condyle.  There  are 
sometimes  functional  distarbances  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves, 

6.  Fnetnre  of  the  External  Epioondyle  and 
Condyle  (Fig.  683).— Fracture  of  the  external 
epicondyle  is  much  rarer  than  that  of  the  inter- 
nal epicondyle,  because  the  former  is  much  less     „     ^ 

f  /     '  ,  Fio.  888.— FrMtureorUieei- 

proRiment  (see  rigs.  682  and  683).     The  frac-       laniii  epi«ondj-ie ud  ood- 
._       •      I  ,  .  ■  i>      r  dflo  of  the  bumeniB  (dii- 

ture  IS  always  extracapsular,  arises  usually  from       gnmmaUc). 

direct  violence,  and  sometimes  accompanies  back- 
ward and  lateral  dislocations  of  the  elbow.     The  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  accompanying  fractures  of  the  internal  epicondyle.     The  epi- 
condyle which  is  broken  off  is  displaced  upward  or  downward. 

Fracture  of  the  external  condyle  (Fig.  683),  like  that  of  the  in- 
ternal condyle,  is  partly  intracapsular  and  party  extracapsular.  It  is 
observed  most  commonly  among  children — e.  g.,  from  a  fall  upon  the 
external  condyle  or  indirectly  from  a  fall  upon  the  hand,  from  violent 
abduction  and  rotation  of  the  forearm,  etc.  Either  there  is  no  dis- 
placement or  the  fragment  is  displaced  npward  and  backward  or  back- 
ward and  outward.  There  is  frequently  a  simultaneous  outward  dislo- 
cation of  the  radius  or  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  outward  and 
backward.  The  fractore  is,  as  a  mle,  easy  to  detect  from  the  abnormal 
mobility  and  crepitus  which  are  obtained  by  grasping  and  moving  the 
external  condyle. 

The  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is,  generally 
Bpeaking,  favourable.  In  case  of  simple  fractures  bony  union  usually  fol- 
lows in  from  three  to  four  weeks  without  appreciable  functional  disturbance 
of  the  elbow  joint  Sometimes,  however,  the  function  of  the  elbow  is  perma- 
nently impaired  to  a  greater  or  less  degree — e.  g.,  by  maluoion  of  the  frao- 
ture,  by  overproduction  of  callus,  by  growths  of  callus  into  the  capsule,  by  a 
eoH;alled  "bridge  callus,"  by  detached  splinters  of  bone  which  lie  in  the 
joint,  by  direct  adhesions  of  the  articular  surfaces,  by  contraction  of  the 
capsule  and  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  etc    The  prognosis  of  compound 
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comminuted  fractures  is  the  most  unfavourable.  The  prognosis  is  some- 
times very  unfavourably  influenced  by  extensive  injuries  of  the  soft  parts, 
by  injuries  of  the  vessels  and  nerves,  and  by  simultaneous  dislocations. 

The  treatment  of  all  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
conforms  essentially  to  the  same  rules.  In  all  simple  fractures  one 
should,  after  overcoming  any  existing  displacement  by  suitable  traction 
and  pressure,  immobilize  the  arm,  flexed  at  right  angles  at  the  elbow,  by 
means  of  a  suitable  splint  which  reaches  to  the  wrist.  The  foreann 
should  be  midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  so  that  its  radial 
border  is  directed  upward.  Instead  of  the  right-angled  position  of  the 
elbow  joint,  the  immediate  fixation  of  the  same  in  an  extended  position 
can  be  recommended  when  a  patient  is  treated  in  a  hospital,  but  in 
case  of  treatment  in  a  dispensary  the  former  position  is  more  con- 
venient for  the  patient.  Plaster  of  Paris  makes  an  excellent  splint 
(Principles  of  Surgery,  page  216),  or  plaster  of  Paris  and  hemp,  with 
which  one  can  also  immobilize  the  shoulder  joint  well  (see  Fig.  637 
page  513).  Splints  of  pasteboard,  felt,  gutta-percha,  wood,  cellulose, 
etc.,  are  also  useful  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  206  flF.).  In  ca^^e 
the  deformity  can  not  be  permanently  overcome,  the  ends  of  the  bone 
may  be  cut  down  upon  and  wired  or  nailed  together.  If  there  is 
marked  swelling  at  the  site  of  fracture,  the  arm  may  be  placed  for  a 
time  in  a  proper  elevated  position  on  a  splint,  and,  if  necessary,  ice 
should  be  applied.  Whatever  variety  of  splint  one  chooses,  the  treat- 
ment should  above  all  be  so  arranged  that  the  elbow  joint  shall  not  re- 
main too  long  in  the  same  position,  in  order  that  it  may  not  become 
stiff.  The  first  splint  should  therefore  be  taken  off  after  eight  or  ten 
days,  the  elbow  joint  carefully  examined  with  reference  to  its  mobility, 
and  the  second  splint  applied,  it  may  be,  with  the  joint  in  a  different 
position.  After  three  or  four  weeks,  and  even  earlier  in  the  case  of 
children,  massage  and  passive  movements  are  begun.  Stiffness  of  the 
elbow  joint  is  most  surely  avoided  in  this  way.  If  anchylosis  of  the 
joint  occurs  after  union  of  the  fracture,  the  attempt  should  be  made, 
with  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic,  to  render  the  joint  movable 
again,  massage  should  be  regularly  employed,  use  made  of  active  and 
passive  movements  and,  if  necessary,  of  permanent  extension  or  ad- 
justable splints,  etc.  As  a  last  resort,  resection  of  the  joint  may  come 
into  consideration.  If  anchylosis  can  not  be  avoided,  tlie  elbow  joint 
must  be  kept  in  a  right-angled  or  slightly  acute-angled  position. 
Compound  fractures,  injuries  of  the  nerves  and  vessels,  etc.,  are  treated 
with  antiseptic  precautions  and  according  to  general  rules  (see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  page  507  and  page  720,  Gunshot  Fractures).  Com- 
minuted fractures  often  demand  immediate  resection  or  amputation. 
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§  288.  FraetuzM  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Ulna  and  the  Badins 
(Fraotnret  of  the  Olecranon,  the  Coronoid  Procen  of  the  Ulna,  the  Head 
and  Heok  of  the  Sadins). 

1.  Fractures  of  the  Olecranon. — The  not  infrequent  fractures  of 
the  olecranon  arise  chiefly  from  direct  violence  when  the  elbow  joint 
is  bent  at  right  angles;  also  indirectly,  from  hyperextension  of  the 
forearm — e.  g.,  in  falling  upon  the  hand.  In  exceptional  cases  frac- 
tures have  been  caused  by  violent  contraction  of  the  triceps — from 
throwing,  for  example.  Transverse  fractures  near  the  tip  or  at  the 
middle  of  the  olecranon  are  the  most  common,  those  of  the  base  occur- 
ring less  often.  Direct  fractures  are  often  complicated  by  injury  of  the 
covering  of  soft  parts.  If  the  periosteum  and  the  tendinous  expansion 
of  the  triceps  which  unites  with  the  capsule  are  ruptured  at  the  same 
time,  the  fragment  of  bone  that  is  broken  off  may  be  displaced  up- 
ward. Fractures  of  the  olecranon  are  sometimes  complicated  by  dis- 
location of  the  forearm  backward,  or  by  fracture  of  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  humerus  (see  page  571  ff.).  The  diagnosis  of  the  fracture 
is  easiest  when  the  fragment  of  bone  that  is  broken  off  is  displaced 
upward  and  there  is  a  distinct  gap  between  the  fragments,  or  in  case  of 
a  compound  fracture.  Even  when  there  is  no  displacement,  how- 
ever, the  abnormal  mobility  of  the  bone  can  usually  be  easily  made 
out.  If  there  is  a  marked  effusion  of  blood  in  the  olecranon  bursa 
and  its  vicinity,  it  is  advisable  to  overcome  this  as  far  as  possible  by 
massage,  in  order  to  be  able  to  palpate  the  line  of  fracture  more  sat- 
isfactorily. 

Pseudarthrosis  easily  ensues  in  case  of  diastasis  of  the  fragments, 
which  interferes  especially  with  extension  at  the  elbow  joint,  but  also  with 
flexion.  This  is  the  more  marked,  the  more  relaxed  and  the  longer  the 
fibrous  union  between  the  fragments  is.  Another  cause  of  the  frequent 
pseudarthrosis  following  fracture  of  the  olecranon  is  the  interposition 
of  the  aponeurosis  between  the  fragments  (Macewen).  In  case  of 
pseudarthrosis,  increasing  arthritis  deformans  is  by  no  means  infre- 
quently observed,  with  marked  functional  disturbance  of  the  elbow 
joint.  In  other  cases,  disturbances  in  movement,  or,  it  may  be,  com- 
plete anchylosis,  are  to  be  feared,  especially  after  compound  comminuted 
fractures,  with  necrosis  of  the  fragments  of  bone,  and  after  suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  the  elbow  joint. 

Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Olecranon. — In  case  of  simple  frac- 
tures, it  is  important  to  overcome  any  diastasis  of  the  fragments.  The 
latter  are  brought  together,  with  the  elbow  extended,  by  means  of  a 
small  wad  of  cotton  above  the  upper  fragment  and  longitudinal  strips 

of  adhesive  plaster.     Strips  of  adhesive  plaster  are  then  placed  above 
91 
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these  in  a  transverse  direction,  wliicli  must  not,  however,  encircle  the 
whole  arm.  The  arm  is  then  immobilized  in  an  extended  position  bj 
means  of  plaster  of  Paris,  use  being  made,  it  may  be,  of  an  anterior 
splint  for  the  arm,  reaching  from  the  axilla  to  the  wrist.  During  the 
hardening  of  the  plaster-of-Faris  splint  it  should  be  pressed  in  some- 
what around  the  borders  of  the  olecranon.  The  first  splint  should  be 
changed  after  eight  or  ten  days.  After  four  or  five  weeks,  gradually 
increasing  flexion  of  the  arm  is  allowable.  Large  effusions  of  blood  are 
overcome,  before  the  application  of  the  dressing,  by  massage,  by  tem- 
porary use  of  India-rubber  bandages,  or,  it  may  be,  by  puncture  of  the 
olecranon  bursa. 

Should  the  coaptation  of  tlie  fragments  be  attended  with  difficulty, 
one  may  employ  Malgaigne's  hooks,  or,  better,  aseptic  suture  with  cat- 
gut, silkworm  gut,  or  silver  wire.  Suture  is  especially  indicated  in 
case  of  recent  compound  fractures.  The  treatment  of  the  hitter  should 
conform  to  general  rules.  In  case  of  comminuted  fracture  with  a 
large  wound  in  the  skin,  removal  of  the  splinters  is  to  be  recommended. 
If  anchylosis  of  the  elbow  joint  is  anticipated  after  a  compound  com- 
minuted fracture  or  after  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  joint,  the 
splint  must  be  applied  with  the  elbow  joint  bent  at  a  right  angle  or  a 
slight  acute  angle,  because  the  arm  is  much  more  useful  in  this  position 
than  when  extended. 

2.  Fracture  of  the  Coronoid  Procett  of  the  Ulna. — These  fractures 
occur  most  commonly  in  connection  witli  backward  dislocations  of  the 
forearm  or  the  ulna.  When  they  occur  alone  they  result  usually  from 
a  fall  upon  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand  with  the  elbow  bent  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  as  has  also  been  determined  by  experiments  upon  the  cadaver. 
In  exceptional  cases  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  may  be  torn  off 
by  violent  contraction  of  the  brachialis  anticns  muscle.  There  is  either 
a  fifisure  only,  or  the  process  is  broken  off  at  the  apex  or  at  the  base. 
In  the  latter  case  the  fragment  either  remains  attached  to  the  capsule 
or  lies  free  in  the  joint. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna, 
without  backward  dislocation  of  the  latter  or  both  bones,  are  so  little 
characteristic  that  a  probable  diagnosis  only  is  possible.  The  most  im- 
portant symptoms  indicative  of  a  fracture  of  this  process  are  an  intra- 
articular effusion  of  blood  and  severe  pain  caused  by  palpation  of  the 
region  of  the  coronoid  process  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow  and  by  active 
contraction  of  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle — that  is,  active  flexion  of  the 
pronated  forearm.  If  the  base  of  the  process  is  broken  off,  the  olecranon 
is  noticeably  prominent  behind.  One  sometimes  feels  the  detached  frag- 
ment of  bone  in  the  bend  of  the  ell>ow,  and  crepitus  can  be  made  out 
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If  there  is  a  simultaneous  backward  dislocation  of  the  ulna  or  of  the 
forearm  it  can  be  reduced  with  striking  ease,  but  the  deformity  recurs 
at  once.  The  prognosis  of  the  fracture  is,  generally  speaking,  favour- 
able. Bony  union  is  the  more  likely  to  follow  the  less  the  diastasis  of 
ttie  fragments.  If  pseudarthrosis  ensues,  there  may  remain  a  tendency 
to  backward  dislocation  of  the  ulna  or  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm,  or 
to  outward  dislocation  of  the  ludius.  The  active  contraction  of  the 
brachialis  anticus  muscle  may  also  remain  impaired,  though  this  does 
not  necessarily  involve  functional  disturbanc43  of  the  joint.  Functional 
disturbances  of  the  joint  may  also  arise  from  a  hypertrophic  intra- 
articular callus. 

The  treatment  of  a  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna 
consists  in  immobilizing  the  elbow  joint,  which  is  flexed  at  right  angles 
or  at  an  acute  angle,  for  about  a  fortnight,  by  means  of  a  plaster-of- 
Paris  splint.  Cautious  use  is  then  made  of  methodical  exercise  of  the 
joint  and  massage,  in  order  to  prevent  anchylosis.  During  the  follow- 
ing week  the  joint  should  be  fixed  sometimes  at  an  acute  angle  and 
sometimes  at  a  right  angle. 

3.  Praotore  of  the  Head  of  the  Sadins. — Intra-articular  fracture  of 
the  head  of  the  radius  arises  sometimes  from  a  direct  thrust  or  blow  or 
gunshot  wound ;  sometimes  from  a  fall  upon  the  pronated  hand  or 
from  violent  pronation  (P.  Bruns).  Either  there  are  fissures  only,  or  a 
piece  of  the  head  is  broken  off  and  lies  free  in  the  joint  or  still  remains 
attached  to  the  capsule  or  the  annular  ligament.  The  head  is  some- 
times shattered  into  several  fragments.  The  fracture  may  be  combined 
with  separation  of  the  epiphysis  between  the  head  and  the  shaft  or  with 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  radius — e.  g.,  among  children,  in  consequence 
of  violent  pronation.  Not  infrequently  there  are  other  coexisting  in- 
juries in  the  region  of  the  elbow — e.  g.,  fracture  of  the  external  con; 
dyle  of  the  humerus,  of  the  olecranon,  of  the  coronoid  process,  or  back- 
ward dislocation  of  the  radius  or  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm. 

Complete  fractures  of  the  head  of  the  radius  are  characterized  by 
pain  and  crepitus  when  the  head  is  fixed  and  the  forearm  rotated, 
whereby  one  (5an  sometimes  distinctly  feel  the  movable  fragment  of 
bone;  also  by  more  or  less  pronounced  interference  with  pronation 
and  supination.  The  posterior  interosseous  nerve,  which  passes  over 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  head,  is  sometimes  injured,  so  that  there 
may  be  corresponding  paralysis  of  the  hand  (see  §  295,  page  603).  One 
must  always  examine  the  elbow  joint  with  reference  to  the  presence  of 
the  above-mentioned  complications. 

The  prognosis  of  the  fracture  is,  generally  speaking,  favourable. 
In  case  of  simple  fracture,  bony  union  usually  ensues.     Fragments  of 
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bone  that  are  completely  broken  ojQE  and  lie  in  the  joint  may  become 
free  movable  bodies  in  the  same  (Hueter).  Pronation  and  supination 
of  the  forearm  are  easily  restricted  by  a  hypertrophic  callus. 

The  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  radius  consists  in  im- 
mobilizing the  forearm  for  two  or  three  weeks,  which  is  flexed  at  right 
angles  and  semi-pronated,  then  in  massage  and  systematic  exercise  of 
the  joint ;  the  wrist  joint  is  to  be  included  in  the  splint.  The  latter 
is  to  be  changed  every  week,  and  when  this  is  done  the  forearm  should 
be  rotated  in  order  that  pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand  may 
not  become  impaired.  Functional  disturbances  in  consequence  of  mal- 
union  of  a  fracture  are  overcome  by  resection  of  the  head  of  the  radius. 

4.  Fracture  of  the  Heok  of  the  Sadiua — By  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  radius  is  understood  a  fracture  between  the  insertion  of  the  capsule 
and  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius.  In  children  there  is  usually  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  epiphysis.  Isolated  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  radius 
are  rare.  They  are  more  common  in  connection  with  backward  dislo- 
cation of  the  ulna  and  with  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
latter.  They  are  caused  sometimes  by  the  action  of  direct  violence, 
sometimes  indirectly — e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  violent  pronation.  The 
diagnosis  of  the  fracture  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  thick  cushion  of 
muscles — viz.,  the  supinators  and  the  extensores  carpi  radiales.  In  case 
of  complete  fracture,  the  lower  fragment  may  be  drawn  forward  and 
upward  by  the  biceps  muscle,  so  that  there  is  then  a  tender  bony 
prominence  to  be  felt  on  the  corresponding  flexor  side  of  the  elbow 
joint.  In  case  of  complete  separation  of  the  neck  of  the  radius,  the 
head  of  the  radius  no  longer  follows  the  rotatory  movements  of  the 
hand.  The  forearm  remains  in  pronation,  and  can  not  be  actively  pro- 
nated  or  supinated.  Crepitus  can  be  made  out  by  rotation  of  the  fore- 
arm.    The  prognosis  of  this  fracture  is  usually  favourable. 

In  treating  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  radius  the  biceps  muscle  is 
to  be  relaxed  as  far  as  possible  by  flexion  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  a 
plaster-of-Paris  or  wood  splint  is  then  to  be  applied.  If  the  lower 
fragment  is  displaced  in  a  forward  direction,  one  lays  a  wad  of  cotton 
upon  it,  and  has  the  fragment  held  in  its  proper  place  by  means  of  a 
strap  while  the  plaster-of-Paris  splint  is  being  put  on. 

§  289.  DialooationB  of  the  Elbow. — About  half  of  all  the  dislocations 
of  the  elbow  occur  among  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  We 
distinguish  the  following  forms  of  dislocation  : 

1.  Backward,  forward,  or  lateral  (outward  or  inward)  dislocation  of 
both  bones  of  the  forearm.  2.  Divergent  dislocation  of  both  l)ones— 
e.  g.,  backward  dislocation  of  the  ulna  and  forward  dislocation  of  the 
radius.     3.  Forward,  outward,  and  backward  dislocation  of  the  radius. 
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4.  Backward  dislocation  of  the  ulna.     The  backward  dislocations  of 

both  bones  of  the  forearm  and  those  of  the  radios  are  the  most  common. 

I.  Siilooation  of  both  BonH  Backward, — This  most 

frequent  form  of  dislocation  is  sometimes  complete  and 

sometimes  incomplete.     If  complete,  the  end  of  the 

humerus  lies  in  front  of  the  coronoid  process  and  upon 

the  neck  of  the  radius  (Fig.  684).     If  incomplete,  the 

coronoid  process  and  the  border  of  the  head  of  the 

radius  are  in  contact  with  the  lower  surface  of 

the  trochlea  and  the 

capitellum. 

Stiology. — D  isloca- 
tions  of  the  forearm 
backward  ari§e  most 
frequently  from  a  fall 
upon  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  In  this  waj  a 
hyperextension  (doTsal  flexion)  of  the  elbow  takes  place.  The  olecranon  acta 
as  a  lever  by  pressing  against  the  olecranon  fossa,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  is  forced  forward,  rupturing  the  capsule,  so  that  the  humerus  is 
really  the  dislocated  part  The  bones  of  the  forearm  are  held  in  a  flexed  posi- 
tion by  the  biceps,  the  bracbialis  anticus,  the  untom  portion  of  the  capsule, 
and  the  ligamenU  (Figs.  6Si,  685).  This  dislocation 
muy  also  uri.se  from  a  blow  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
forearm  (Malgaigne)  or  upon  the  posterior  side  of  the 
B  when  the  elbow  joint  is  semi-flexed  (Schiit- 
ler),  and,  finally,  from  violent  lateral  movements  (ab- 
Uurtion  and  adduction)  of  the  forearm  (Schfiller,  Stet- 
ter).  When  the  fracture  originates  in  the  last-named 
way.  the  capsule  and  the  lateral  ligaments  are  usually 
extensively  torn.  The  following  associated  injuries  of 
the  soft  parts  may  occur  in  severe 
cases:  Rupture  of  the  brachialis 
anticus  muscle,  contusion,  stretch- 
ing or  rupture  of  the  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
(brachial  artery,  median  nerve, 
iiBh^e^"'"'*  branches  of  the  musculo-spira). 
displacement  of  the  ulnar  nerve). 
In  such  severe  lacerations  of  the  soft  parts  the  skin  also  may  be  divided,  so 
that  the  humerus  is  visible  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  There  are  sometimes 
associated  fractures,  especially  of  the  coronoid  process,  the  olecranon,  the 
head  and  the  neck  of  the  radius,  the  inferior  articular  surface  of  the  humerus, 
and  the  epicondyles  or  the  condyles  of  the  humerus.  The  external  condyle, 
for  example,  may  be  broken,  if  the  dislocation  arises  when  the  hand  is  fixed 
and  sharply  pronat«d,  from  overextension  of  the  elbow  joint,  radial  abduc- 
tion, and  subsequent  flexion  of  the  forearm  (F.  Fischer). 
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Tlie  ByniptomB  of  a.  complete  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  fore 
arm  are  very  distinct,  especially  just  after  the  injury.  The  <lc(ormii_r 
is  uftuallj  somewhat  obscured  later  by  the  increasing  effusion  of  MimI 
Ait  appears  from  Figs,  684  and  685,  the  olecranon  nod  the  head  of 
the  radius  are  abnormally  prominent  behind  and  above.  Above  tbi> 
projection  there  is  a  depression,  because  the  humerns  is  diaplmtl 
forward.  The  tense  tendon  of  the  triceps  muscle  i»  distinctlir  (ch 
under  the  skin,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  felt  in  tlio  i<cD<i 
of  the  elbow.  The  normal  relations  of  the  bony  promineDcee  to  tat 
another — that  is,  of  the  olecranon  to  the  condyles  and  of  tlie  be«d< 
the  radius  to  the  external  condyle— are  correspondingly  ftlt«red. 
forearm  is  more  or  less  flexed  at  the  elbow  joint,  ia  midway  boti 
pronation  and  supination,  and  h  visibly  shortened.  The  elhciw  joint 
is  not  at  all  movable  actively,  and  but  very  little  pa^vely.  Heiira 
is  prevented  mainly  by  the  tense  ligamentous  bands  which  poae  frum 
the  epicondyles  of  the  humerus  to  the  up)>er  cxtremitit»  of  the  bonn 
of  the  forearm  (E.  Zuckerkandl).  The  bones  of  the  forearm  arc  wme- 
timea  dislocated  not  diroL'tly  backward,  but  somewhat  to  one  ride  u 
well,  especially  ontward.  One  should  always  look  out  for  anj  of 
the  above-mentioned  associated  injuries,  especially  those  of  the  to- 
Bels,  the  nerves,  and  the  bones.  Fra^^^ture  of  the  confuoid  proe«et 
probable  If  the  dislocation  can  be  reduced  without  difficulty  and 
recurs  immediately.  As  regards  differential  diagnosis,  gupriicondjl 
fracture  of  the  humerus  may  have  to  be  considered  (see  page  671). 

In  incomplete  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  forcartn  bockwanl 
all  the  symptoms  that  have  jnst  been  mentioned  arc  leas  prononnml. 
The  olecranon  and  the  head  of  the  radius,  for  example,  do  not  praj 
80  aharply. 

The  prof^oflis  of  dislocatiim  of  lioth  bones  backward  is  tht;  mow  fan 
able  the  sootier  reduction  follows  after  the  injury.  After  a  duration  of  h 
four  to  six  weeks  the  [lisIocatiuD  is  usually  irroduclbK  and  »nty  io  f'xnq*- 
tional  ca-ses  has  reposition  still  been  successfttl  aft^r  from  twdrc  lu  <iixtrt«) 
weeks.  If  the  dlslocatiun  is  nut  reduced,  all  tnovonicnta  of  lh(>  elbow  joini 
(Hexion.  extension,  pronation,  aiid  supination)  aro.  as  a  rule,  senutuljr  <ii> 
turbed.  IinjKirtant  functional  disturbances  of  the  elbow  j< " 
from  fractures  that  are  not  rw<ipiiiaed.  and  fnun  conipountl  dialoc 
which  do  not  rtceivt  aseptic  In'iitiiienl. 

Treatment  of  Dislocations  Backward.— Tli  ere  are  various  metbot 
reduction  applicable  to  t>ackwHr<]  dislocation  of  the  boncA  of  the  t 
arm,  of  which  I  mention  especially  the  following: 

1.  HyiHire Mention  of  the  ell)ow,  after  K.>n.T(Fig.  68(J),  TIhjc 
is  laid  ui>on  tlic  surgeon's  knee,  extender]  beyond  tlie  horizontal,  ■ 


e«es  it  _ 

dtbaJ 

dM 

I).       ■ 

kwanl 

untwi. 
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then  quickly  flexed  with  Bimultaneous  traction  on  the  forearm, 
asaifitant  pressee  upon  the  olecranon   from  behind. 

2.  I'ori-il.le  H«.-\Lon,  iiftcr  Sir  Astlej'  t'o.iper.  The 
snrgeon  places  his  knee  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
^raspe  the  wrist  joint  of  the  dislocated  arm,  and  flexes 


the  forearm  so  that  the  knee  exerte  a  direct  pressure  upon  the  radios 
and  the  ulna,  in  order  to  free  the  coronoid  process  from  the  olecranon 
fossa.  If  the  elbow  joint  ia  now  sharply  flexed,  reduction  usnally  suc- 
ceeds at  once,  especially  if  tracti<Hi  is  employed  to  some  extent  at  the 
same  time.  The  arm  also  may  be 
placed  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow  \ty 
instead  of  the  knee  and  pressed  I 
against  the  humerus.  Traction  is 
applied  to  the  forearm  bent  at  right 
angles,  the  elbow  is  then  flexed  etill 
more,  and  pressure  is  applied  from 
behind  against  the  olecranon. 

3.  Dumroichcr  used  the  method 
of  reduction  represented  in  Fig. 
687.  With  the  elbow  flexed  at  right 
angles  the  forearm  is  drawn  straight 
downward  in  the  elongated  axis  of 
the  humerus  by  means  of  a  sling. 

Counter-extension  is  employed  from  within  the  axilla  or  upon  the 
upper  arm,  and  extension,  and  finally  flexion,  of  the  forearm  follow. 

II.  Dislocation  of  both  Bonea  Porward  (Fig.  688). — This  dislocation 
is  very  rare,  and  it  is  only  possible  from  a  blow  or  a  fall  upon  the 


— For»«rd  diblocotioD  of  the  elbow. 
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olecranoD  while  the  arm  is  Bhaq)ly  flexed.  A  fracture  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  humerus  or  of  the  oleeraDOu  is  much  more  likely  to  occur, 
however,  from  the  action  of  this  violence.  In  rare  cases  the  disloca- 
tion has  occurred  with  the  elbow  joint  in  an  extended  position,  but 
only  after  previous  fracture  of  the  olecranon.  It  has  been  known 
to  occur,  finally,  from  violent  rotation  of  the  forearm.  Id  complete 
forward  dislocation  of  the  forearm  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  lies  in 
front  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  (Fig. 
68S).  In  incomplete  dislocation  the  upper  end  of  the  olecranon  is  in 
contact  with  the  trochlea,  and  may  be  somewhat  displaced  laterally. 
The  symptoms  are  essentially  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  forearm  is 
flexed  at  an  acute  angle  and  seems  elongated;  the  olecranon  is  not 
to  be  felt  at  its  normal  location,  but  one  feels  in  its  place  the  tenee 
tendon  of  the  triceps  muscle  and  the  lower  articular  surface  of  the 
hnmenis.  The  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  the  head  of  the  radius 
are  usually  to  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  If  the 
olecranon  is  broken  off,  it  is  foond  as  a  movable  fragment  usually  in 
its  normal  place.  Of  the  nerves,  the  ulnar  nerve  is  most  likely  to  be 
displaced,  and  corresponding  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  same  may 
reeult. 

The  prognosis  of  this  dislocation  is,  generally  speaking,  favonrabie. 
Reduction  is  accomplished  by  byperflexion  while  one  exerts  preesnro 
npon  the  bones  of  the  forearm  with  the  braced  knee 
or  arm,  as  in  backward  dislocation  of  the  forearm, 
and  in  this  way  pushes  them  backward.  Reduction 
may  also  be  effected   by  extension  of  the  forearm 


Inoamplote  antwatil  dulocation  of  both  boitM  of  the  foreum  (diagnmaudic). 


with  pressure  from  in  front  backward  and  from  above  downward  npon 
the  bones  of  the  forearm,  as  well  as  from  behind  upon  the  humems. 

III.  Lateral  Dialooation  of  botli  Bonei  of  the  forearm. — The  ve*^ 
rare  dislocations  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  in  an  outward  or  inwa  "^^ 
direction  are  almost  always  incomplete. 

In  case  of  incomplete  outward  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  for"*' 
arm,  which  is  the  most  frequent,  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  alna  ^  ^ 
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apon  the  c&pitellam  which  has  been  left  bj  the  head  of  the  radius ; 
the  head  of  the  radius  is  found  tO'  the  outer  side  of  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  hnmeruB  and  forma  here  a  distinct  prominence  (Fig.  689). 
The  lateral  diameter  of  the  elbow  joint  is  increased, 
thi;  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  projects  stmrplj. 


Tio.  690. — Inoomplete  inwuil  dlalooatton  of  both  bone*  of  tbe  fbiwrm  (dlagrammiitic). 

the  olecranon  is  displaced  in  the  direction  of  the  external  condyle  of 
the  hnmeruB,  and  the  forearm  is  more  or  lees  fiexed,  pronated,  and 
only  sHghtly  movable. 

In  the  rare  incomplete  inward  dislocations  of  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm the  deformity  is  directly  the  reverse.  The  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna  leaves  the  articular  Burface  of  the  humerus  and  is  in 
contact  with  the  internal  condyle  and  projects  here ;  the  ole- 
cranon is  found  behind  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  and  the  head  of  the  radius  is  in 
contact  with  the  trochlea  (Fig.  690).  The  elbow 
joint  is  here  also  strikingly  broadened. 

In  exceptional  cases  complete  outward  or 
inward  dislocations  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm 
are  observed,  resulting  from  the  action  of  con- 
siderable violence,  so  that  both  bones  lie  along- 
side the  humeruB.     Complete  outward  disloca- 
tions of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  are  the  more 
frequent.    The  deformity  attending  complete 
lateral  dislocations  is  clear,  from  what  was  said 
above.     The  ulna  and  radius  may  in  exceptional 
cases  be  rotated  in  consequence  of  severe  laceration  of  the  soft  parte — 
that  is,  in  a  complete  outward  dislocation,  for  instance,  the  sigmoid 
cavity  may  embrace  the  outer  surface  of  the  humerus  (so-called  "rota- 
tion dislocation  "  of  the  elbow.  Fig.  691), 

Among  associated  fractures  there  are  especially  to  be  considered,  in 
connection  with  lateral  dislocations  of  the  forearm,  those  of  the  exter- 
nal and  the  internal  epicondyle,  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  of  the  coro- 
noid  process,  and  of  the  trochlea. 

The  lateral  dislocations  of  the  forearm  arise  chiefly  from  the  action 
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of  great  violence,  and  are  therefore  accompanied  by  an  exteneire  rap- 
ture of  the  capsule  and  a  marked  effngion  of  blood.  The  capsule  ie 
aeuallj  torn  in  front  and  behind,  and  the  lateral  ligaments  also  are  for 
the  most  part  ruptured  on  both  eidea.  The  nerves  are  not  infrequently 
injured,  especially  the  uluar,  in  inward  diBlocationB.  Lateral  disloca- 
tions of  the  forearm  have  occurred  in  most  cases  from  a  fall  upon  the 
hand  with  Iiyperextenaion  and  lateral  flexion  of  the  forearm,  or  from 
the  action  of  direct  violence  upon  tlie  forearm  or  the  humerus  near 
the  elbow. 

The  prognosis  of  lateral  dislocations  of  the  forearm,  so  far  as  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  function  of  the  elbow  joint  is  concerned, 
is  not  very  favourable,  in  consequence  of  the  usually  severe  violence 
that  has  been  exerted,  of  the  serious  injury  of  the  soft  parts,  and  of 
possible  fractures. 

The  reduction  of  these  dislocations  is  usually  easy  on  account  of  the 
extensive  tearing  of  the  capsule.     It  can,  however,  be  rendered  diffi- 
cult, especially  by  interposition  of  the  epicondyles 
that  have  been  broken  off  and  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps. 

Outward  dislocation  of  both  bones  is  reduced 
by  extension  upon  the  forearm  and  by  forcing  at 
the  same  time  the  bones  of  the  forearm  inward 
and  the  humerus  outward  by  means  of  direct  pres- 
sure. The  dislocation  may  also  be  reduced  by 
hyperextension,  abduction,  adduction,  and  flexion 
of  the  forearm.  In  place  of  flexion  one  can  em- 
ploy direct  pressure  upon  the  dislocated  bones. 

In  case  of  inward  dislocation  of  the  forearm, 
reduction  is  likewise  effected  by  extension  and 
direct  pressure  upon  the  dislocated  Imne  or  by  hyperextension,  adduc- 
tion, and  flexion  of  the  forearm. 

If  reduction  b  impossible,  one  should  cut  down  nfwn  the  nte  of 
dislocation  with  antiseptic  precautions  and  then  proceed  according  to 
what  is  found  to  l>e  the  condition  of  things,  removing,  it  may  be,  an 
interposed  condyle,  for  example,  that  has  been  broken  off  (Iloffa). 

IV.  Divergent  Diilooatlon  of  bath  Bonei  of  the  Forearm. — In  very 
rare  cases  the  bones  of  the  forearm  are  dislocated  in  different  direc- 
tions— e.  g.,  the  ulna  backwani  and  the  radius  forward  (Fig.  6!12K 
Bisell  and  Guersant  observed  divergent  lateral  dislocation  in  which  the 
head  of  the  nulius  lay  upon  the  outer  and  the  olecmnon  upon  the  inner 
condyle.  The  bones  vi  the  forearm  were  broken  in  the  middle  in 
both  cases.     For  the  symptomatologj"  and  the  treatment  of  diveigcnt 
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dislocations  the  reader  is  referred  to  dislocations  of  the  radios  and 
the  ulna. 

Y.  Dislocation  of  the  THna  Alone. — Isolated  dislocations  of  the  ulna 
occur  only  in  a  backward  direction.  In  the  rare  complete  backward 
dislocation  of  the  ulna  there  is  always,  no  doubt,  a  fracture  of  the 
radius  or  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  The  interosseous  ligament 
and  the  annular  and  internal  lateral  ligaments  are  severely  torn.  The 
coronoid  process  lies  in  the  olecranon  fossa  and  the  radius  is,  as  has 
been  said,  either  fractured  or  likewise  displaced  somewhat  in  a  back- 
ward or  forward  direction  (Fig.  692).  In  incomplete  backward  dislo- 
cation of  the  ulna  the  coronoid  process  rests  upon  the  trochlea,  so  that 
the  articular  surface  of  the  olecranon  projects  more  or  less  posteriorly. 

In  complete  backward  dislocation  of  the  ulna  there  is  essentially 
the  same  deformity  as  in  backward  dislocation  of  both  bones  of  the 
forearm  (see  pages  581,  582),  with  the  single  difference  that  the  radius 
remains  in  its  normal  place.  The  forearm  is  more  or  less  flexed,  is 
sharply  pronated,  and  its  axis  is  directed  somewhat  inward,  so  that  it 
forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  inner  border  of  the  humerus. 

The  symptoms  are  essentially  the  same  in  incomplete  dislocations 
of  the  ulna,  except  that  the  olecranon  is  not  so  prominent  posteriorly. 

Reduction  is  accomplished  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  backward 
dislocation  of  both  bones  (see  i)age  582),  or  by  simple  extension  of  the 
forearm  with  direct  pressure  upon  the  olecranon.  Another  good  pro- 
cedure is  to  abduct  the  forearm,  rotate  the  humerus  outward,  and  then 
flex  the  elbow  quickly. 

YI.  Dislocation  of  the  Badins  Alone. — The  radius  may  be  dislo- 
cated forward,  backward,  and  outward. 

(a)  Dishcation  of  the  Radius  Forward, — This  most  frequent  dis- 
location of  the  radius  arises  usually  from  a  thrust  or  a  blow  upon  the 
upper  end  of  the  radius  from  behind,  or,  indirectly,  from  a  fall  upon 
the  hand  when  the  forearm  is  outstretched  and  pronated,  or,  finally, 
from  violent  pronation,  when,  for  example,  children  are  lifted  up  by 
the  hand,  and  sometimes  also  from  excessive  supination  (Radestock). 
The  dislocation  is  frequently  incomplete — e.  g.,  in  case  of  violent  pro- 
nation: Incomplete  dislocations  may  also  arise  in  the  lower  radio-ulnar 
articulation  from  the  action  of  the  same  violence.  In  complete  forward 
dislocation  of  the  radius  its  head  rests  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  693),  and  is  here  to  be  seen  and 
felt  as  an  abnormal  fulness.  The  head  of  the  radius  is  absent  at  the 
normal  place,  and  in  its  place  an  abnormal  depression  is  felt,  which 
contains  the  edge  of  the  articular  process  of  the  ulna.  The  forearm 
is  slightly  flexed  and  pronated.     Flexion  is  possible  to  a  slight  degree 
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only,  as  the  liead  of  the  radius  rests  upon  the  hnmenis.  The  dieloca- 
tion  is  often  complicated  by  fracture  of  the  Hpper  third  of  the  nlna 
(Fig.  693),  especially  in  case  of  a  blow  upon  tiie  nlna  from  behind, 
whereby  the  latter  breaks  and  the  radius  is  driven 
forward.    The  coronoid  process  of  tlie  ulna  may  be 


FiQ.  AM. — Forwud  diilocatloa  oftbs  radiiu  with  fnctura  of  tbo  ntna  (dlAgnmmatic). 

torn  away  by  traction  of  the  annular  ligament.  In  other  cases  the 
annular  ligament  is  ruptured  and  tlie  coronoid  process  remains  intact. 

In  incomplete  dislocation  there  is  no  pronounced  deformity.  Ac- 
cording to  Streubel,  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  is  incarcerated 
between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  capitellum,  the  forearm  is  pro- 
nated,  and  all  attempts  at  supination  are  painful.  In  some  supposed 
incomplete  forward  dislocat^ODs  of  the  head  of  the  ndius  the  real  loca- 
tion of  the  trouble  is  in  the  lower  radio-ulnar  articulation  of  the  wrist 
joint  (see  §  301). 

(i)  Dislocation  of  the  Jlead  of  the  Radius  Bachward. — This  rare 
dislocation  arises  usually  from  a  fall  upon  the  hand  or  from  violent 
supination.  The  head  of  the  radius  rests  npon  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  externa]  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  can  be  easily  felt  here  when 
the  forearm  is  rotated.  The  forearm  is  supinated  and  slightly  flexed, 
and  forms  with  the  upper  ann  an  angle  which  opens  outward.  The 
radial  side  of  the  forearm  is  shortened. 

((•)  Dislocation  of  the  Head  <f  the  liadive  Outward. — This  veij 
rare  dislocation  probably  arises  secondarily  from  a  forward  or  hack- 
ward  dislocation  (Hamilton,  Roser).  It  is  more  frequently  combined 
with  fracture  of  the  ulna  in  its  upper  tLird,  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
tion of  direct  violence  upon  it,  the  head  of  the  radius  being  forced  out- 
ward by  the  same  injury,  as  in  forward  dislocation  of  the  radius  (Fig. 
B93).  In  every  case  of  fracture  of  the  ulna  in  its  upper  third  one 
should  have  in  mind  a  simultaneoiiB  dislocation  of  the  radios  outward 
or  forward.  In  case  of  outward  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  ra- 
dius, the  same  is  to  be  felt  at  the  outer  border  of  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  humenis.  The  radial  side  of  the  slightly  flexed  forearm  is 
shortened  and  forme  with  the  humerus  an  angle  that  opens  outward. 
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In  all  difllocationB  of  the  head  of  the  radiafi,.its  abnormal  position 
is  best  recognised  by  rotating  the  foreaiin,  both  in  a  flexed  and  in  an 
extended  position. 

The  prognosis  of  dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  radius  alone  is  not  favour- 
able, because  the  retention  of  the  head  in  its  normal  place  is  difficult  and  recur- 
rences easily  occur  in  consequence.  Reduction  may  be  made  difficult  in  a 
number  of  ways — e.  g.,  by  the  interposition  of  portions  of  the  capsule  or  of 
the  torn  annular  ligament,  by  the  tension  of  the  intact  portion  of  the  cap- 
sule, by  fragments  of  cartilage  or  bone  which  are  broken  off  from  the  head 
of  the  radius,  or  by  complete  intracapsular  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  radius, 
etc.  In  all  dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  radius  which  are  not  reduced, 
complete  flexion,  extension,  and  rotation  of  the  forearm  are  prevented. 

Treatment  of  Dislooationi  of  the  Head  of  the  Sadinib — Forward  dislo- 
cations of  the  same  are  reduced  by  traction  upon  the  flexed  and  snpi- 
nated  forearm  and  by  direct  pressure  upon  the  dislocated  head.  In- 
terposition of  the  annular  li^ment  sometimes  proves  an  obstacle  to 
reduction. 

In  case  of  backward  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  reduc- 
tion is  accomplished  by  traction  upon  the  hyperextended  and  pronated 
forearm,  with  direct  pressure  upon  the  head  from  above  and  behind. 

In  outward  dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  the  latter  is  lifted 
from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  by  ulnar  flexion  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  the  head  is  pressed  downward  and  inward. 

Should  the  reposition  or  retention  of  the  dislocated  head  of  the 
radius  prove  impossible,  one  will  perform  arthrotomy  with  antiseptic 
precautions,  remove  the  obstacle  to  reduction,  and,  if  necessary,  close 
the  tear  in  the  capsule  by  suture.  In  suitable  cases  the  head  of  the 
radius  should  be  exposed  and  resected,  use  being  made  of  a  longitudinal 
incision  along*  the  radius  by  which  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  is  best 
avoided. 

The  after-treatment  of  all  dislocations  of  the  elbow  joint  consists  in 
immobilizing  the  latter  in  a  flexed  position  for  about  a  fortnight  by 
means  of  a  plaster-of -Paris  or  other  splint.  Use  is  then  made  of  care- 
ful exercise  of  the  joint,  massage,  and  electricity.  In  cases  of  longer 
standing,  also,  reduction  should  be  attempted  with  the  patient  under  an 
ansesthetic ;  but  there  is  usually  little  prospect  of  successful  reduction 
after  the  dislocation  has  lasted  for  a  number  of  weeks.  If  reduction  is 
no  longer  possible,  the  joint  should  be  brought  into  a  position  in  which 
it  can  be  used  (right-angle),  or,  better,  the  function  of  the  elbow  im- 
proved by  arthrotomy  or  resection. 

Partial  resection  is  usually  sufficient  in  old  dislocations — i.  e.,  only 
those  projections  of  bone  are  resected  which  interfere  with  reduction. 
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Habitual  dislocations  are  very  rare,  and  are  treated  essentially  like 
those  of  the  shoulder  (page  525).  The  best  way  is  to  open  the  joint 
and  try  to  restore  the  normal  structure  of  the  same. 

Congenital  dislocation  of  the  elbow  is  rare,  and,  like  every  congenital 
dislocation,  to  be  regarded  as  a  malformation.  Congenital  dislocation  of  the 
radius  behind  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  for  example,  with  simul- 
taneous deformity  of  the  articular  portion  of  the  humerus  and  the  ulna,  has 
been  described  by  Dupuytren,  Sandifort,  Adams,  Froriep,  and  Hertskowits. 
The  anomalies  of  position  of  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  in  consequence  of 
inhibition  of  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  ulna  are  of  special  interest 
(Humphry).  In  such  cases  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  is  pushed  upward  on 
the  anterior  or  lateral  aspect  of  the  humerus. 

§  290.  Difleases  of  the  Elbow  Joint — Tlie  different  forms  of  acute 
and  chronic  inflammation,  as  described  in  detail  in  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, §§  113  to  119,  are  observed  in  the  elbow  joint.  Inspection  and 
palpation  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  elbow  on  both  sides  of  the  olec- 
ranon are  especially  important  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  this 
joint.  All  pathological  changes  in  the  joint  are  first  demonstrable 
here — e.  g.,  abnormal  fulness  and  swelling.  The  radio-humeral  articu- 
lation and  the  head  of  the  radius  can  easily  be  felt  in  front  of  and 
l)elow  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  upon  rotation  of  the 
forearm  about  its  longitudinal  axis  (pronation  and  supination).  The 
radio-ulnar  articulation  can  also  be  palpated  by  rotating  the  radius 
about  the  ulna.  In  all  diseases  of  the  elbow  joint  proper,  flexion  and 
extension  are  restricted  first.  In  case  of  an  effusion  within  this  joint, 
the  latter  is  flexed,  because  the  capacity  of  the  joint  is  greatest  in  this 
position.  Contraction  of  the  biceps,  which  is  mainly  of  a  reflex  nature, 
is  a  very  early  symptom  of  inflammation  of  the  elbow  joint. 

Utemarthrosis  (effusion  of  blood  in  the  joint)  and  acute  serous  syno- 
vitis are  observed  especially  in  subcutaneous  and  open  injuries  of  the 
joint.  Acute  synovitis  occurs  also  in  connection  with  acute  articular 
rheumatism  and  in  gonorrhoea.  Acute  synovitis  following  wounds  of 
the  joint  often  becomes  suppurative  if  it  does  not  receive  aseptic  treat- 
ment, especially  after  gunshot  wounds. 

For  a  more  detiiiled  description  of  acute  joint  inflammations  see 
Principles  of  Surgery,  page  658. 

The  treatment  of  subcutaneous  luemarthrosis  consists  in  massage 
and  systematic  movements  of  the  joint.  In  case  of  subcutaneous  acute 
synovitis  the  joint  is  placed  at  rest  (sling  or  elevated  position  upon  a 
splint)  and  ice  is  employed.  After  the  pain  has  subsided,  massage  and 
movements  of  the  joint  are  begun,  in  acute  articular  rheumatism 
and  in  acute  gonorrhoeal  arthritis,  immobilization  with  the  arm  flexed 
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and  midway  between  pronation  and  supination  is  to  be  recommended. 
Massage  should  not  be  employed.  In  case  of  acute  suppurative  in- 
flammations following  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  joint  the  wound  is 
to  he  enlarged  if  necessary,  other  incisions  are  to  be  made,  and  the 
joint  drained.  The  drainage-tube  or  gauze  should  always  be  placed  in 
the  most  dependent  part  of  the  joint — e.  g.,  in  case  of  elevation  of  the 
latter,  between  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the  olecranon. 
In  every  case  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  elbow  joint  the  latter 
is  to  be  dressed  antiseptically  and  immobilized  by  a  splint  (see  Principles 
of  Surgery,  page  t>65).  Septic  inflammations  of  the  joint  in  particular 
must  be  treated  by  irrigation  of  the  joint  with  l-to-1,000  bichloride. 
I  avoid  irrigation  of  the  joint  as  far  as  possible  in  the  after-treatment. 
Attention  should  always  be  paid  to  possible  burrowing  of  pus.  In 
gunshot  wounds,  with  comminution  of  the  articular  surfaces,  primary 
resection  of  the  involved  surfaces,  or,  it  may  be,  merely  the  extraction 
of  the  completely  detached  splinters  of  bone,  is  indicated  (see  §  292, 
page  595,  Technique  of  Resection  of  the  Elbow).  For  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  symptomatology  and  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammations 
of  joints  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  658  ft. 

Of  chronic  inflammations  of  the.  elbow  joint  I  first  mention  the 
synovitis  due,  for  example,  to  sprains  and  fractures  of  the  joint,  tuber- 
culosis, syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  and  acute  articular  rheumatism.  The  in- 
creased amount  of  fluid  within  the  joint  is  detected  mainly  behind  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  olecranon.  Every  case  of  chronic  effusion  which 
is  not  conditioned  upon  microbic  infection,  as  in  tuberculosis,  syphilis, 
and  gonorrhoea,  is  treated  by  massage,  by  compression  of  the  joint 
from  time  to  time  with  elastic  bandages,  and  by  methodical  move- 
ments of  the  joint.  In  arthritis  due  to  microbic  infection,  immo- 
bilization, combined,  if  necessary,  with  puncture  and  aspiration  or  with 
incision  (arthrotomy),  is  indicated.  A  proper  constitutional  treatment 
is  often  sufficient  in  case  of  syphilis  (mercury,  inunctions,  iodide  of 
potassium).  In  tubercular  effusion  the  injection  of  from  two  to  five 
grammes  of  ten-per-cent  sterilized  iodoform-glycerin,  or  ten-per-cent 
iodoform  oil,  every  two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  is  especially  useful.  I 
move  the  joint  after  each  iodoform  injection,  in  order  to  bring  the 
injected  solution  in  contact  with  the  entire  synovial  membrane. 

Tubercular  arthritis  begins  sometimes  in  the  bone  and  sometimes 
in  the  svnovial  membrane.  In  the  latter  case  the  effusion  is  more 
likely  to  be  marked.  In  case  of  bony  origin,  there  is  noticeable  en- 
largement of  the  involved  bone,  e8j>ecially  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  or  of  a  condyle.  The  course  of  tubercular  inflammation  of 
the  elbow  joint  is  very  slow,  and  is  characterized  by  gradual  flexion 
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and  diminished  mobility,  with  corresponding  destruction  of  the  joint 
In  the  later  stages  there  is  usually  a  diffuse  swelling  of  the  entire 
region  of  the  joint,  with  fistulse,  and  the  joint  becomes  loose  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  and  more  stiff. 

The  treatment  of  tubercular  arthritis  of  the  elbow  consists  at  first 
in  immobilizing  the  joint  in  various  positions,  and  in  the  injection  of 
sterilized  ten-per-cent  iodoform-glycerin  or  iodoform  oil  every  two, 
three,  or  four  weeks,  from  two  to  five  grammes  being  used,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  case.  If  the  object  is  not  accomplished  in  this  way, 
arthrotomy  with  scraping  out,  or,  it  may  be,  resection  of  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  joint  combined  with  excision  of  the  diseased  capsule 
(arthrectomy  or  synovectomy),  is  indicated.  Typical  resections  are  to 
be  made  as  seldom  as  possible.  On  the  contrary,  as  much  of  the  bone 
as  posible  should  be  retained.  The  joint  is  opened,  according  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  disease,  either  by  an  incision  over  a  condyle  or  by  the  typical 
resection-incision  of  Langenbeck,  Hueter,  or  Oilier  (see  §  292,  page 
595,  Resection  of  the  Elbow).  Tlie  fistulse  often  indicate  the  place  at 
which  the  joint  should  be  opened.  Circumscribed  foci  in  the  bone — 
e.  g.,  in  the  humerus — may  be  scraped  out  outside  the  joint  and  then 
allowed  to  heal  under  a  blood  clot.  A  general  strengthening  treat- 
ment is  always  of  great  importance.  See  also  Principles  of  Surgery, 
page  420  ff,  and  page  679  ff. 

Syphilitic  arthritis  of  the  elbow  is  by  no  means  rare.  It  occurs  not  infre- 
quently among  cliildreii  in  cases  of  hereditary  syphilis.  For  the  symptom- 
atology of  syphilitic  inflammations  of  joints,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Principles  of  Surgery,  page  682.  The  early  forms  have  the  characteristics  of 
a  serous  synovitis,  while  in  the  later  stages  of  syphilis  we  have  to  do  usu- 
ally with  gummata  or  proliferation  and  induration  of  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  synovial  membrane.  In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether 
syphilis  or  tuberculosis  exists,  a  trial  should  be  made  with  inunctions  or 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  If  there  is  improvement,  we  have  to  do  with  syphilis. 
The  treatment  of  syphilitic  joint  inflammations  should  be  both  local  and 
constitutional  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  433,  Syphilis). 

For  the  neuropathic  diseases  of  the  bones  of  the  elbow  and  the  elbow 
joint  attending  syringomyelia,  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  695. 

Arthritis  deformans  of  the  elbow  very  frequently  results  from  fractures 
through  the  joint.  Severe  deformation  of  the  joint,  especially  of  the  bonei^ 
flbrillation  of  the  cartilage,  the  formation  of  free  bodies  in  the  joint,  marked 
thickening  of  the  capsule,  etc.,  not  infrequently  ensue.  The  course  is  usually 
very  chronic,  but  I  have  also  seen  cases  with  a  rather  acute  or  subacute 
course  in  which  severe  artliritis  deformans  ensued  in  a  comparatively  short 
time — e.  g.,  after  a  fracture  of  the  olecranon  that  had  not  united.  The  ar- 
thritis deformans  may  be  brouglit  to  a  standstill  in  such  cases  by  cure  of  tlie 
pseudartlirosis  of  the  olecranon  by  suture. 

The  treatment  of  arthritis  deformans  consists  in  massage,  systematic 
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movemetiUi  of  the  joint,  baths,  hydropathic  remedies,  the  uae  of  hot  springs 
(Gasteio,  Wiesbadeu,  Teplitz,  etc.),  resection,  the  removal  of  a  definite  cause 
(movable  bodies  in  the  joint,  pseudarthrosis),  etc. 

Gouty  inllamniation  of  the  elbow  joint  (arthritis  urica)  is  observed  mainly 
as  peri-arthritis  urica  with  corresponding  circumscribed  swellings.  For  the 
symptomatology  and  treatment  of  gout,  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  663' 
and  666. 

Tumoun  of  the  elbow  are  not  very  frequent  Enchondromata,  exostoses, 
and  sarcomata  occur  in  the  bones.  One  also  observes  epithelioroata  of  the 
skin  and  neuromata  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  These  tumours  are  extirpated  accord- 
ing to  general  rules.  Neuromata  of  the  ulnar  nerve  can  usually  be  enucle- 
ated, with  preservation  of  the  continuity  of  the  nerve. 

The  so-called  supracondyloid  process,  a  congenital  formation,  which  may 
also  be  hereditary,  is  an  exostosis,  located  several  centimetres  above  the  in- 
ternal epicondyle,  and  is  hook-shaped  below ;  it  forms  the  point  of  origin  of 
the  pronator  teres.  The  brachial  artery  and  the  accompanying  nerves  run 
behind  this  process. 

§  291.  Contraction  and  Anohylous  of  the  Elbow.— Cicatricial  cod- 
tractionB  of  the  elbow  ocenr  especially  after  injuries.  If  there  is 
Bimply  &  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  skin,  this  can  be  easily  overcome 
by  division  or  excision  of  the  cicatrix  and  covering  the  defect  with 
eldn-grafts,  or  with  a  pedunculated  flap  from  the  upper  arm,  the 
forearm,  or  the  chest.  Deeper  cicatricial  band^  also  are  to  be  care- 
fally  divided.  We  have  already  mentioned  on  page  567  the  ase 
of  pednncnlated  flaps  from  the  chest  for  covering  skin 
defects  in  the  region  of  the  elbow,  as  well  as  the  nse  of 
extension,  after  Schede,  for  the  purpose  of  stretching 
the  fic^tricee.  In  all  cases  of  injury  in  the  region  of 
the  elbow  witli  skin  defects,  one  shonld,  by  way  of  pro- 
phylaxis, guard  against  the  development  of  contractions 
liy  placing  the  arm  in  a  proper  extended  position  or  by 
plastic  operatic nH. 

I  contractures  arise  from  injuries  and  dis- 
eases of  the  muscles,  most  frequently 
5  of  the  biceps,  especially  from  gum- 
^^  matons  infiltration  of  the  same  (my- 
ositis syphilitica),  from  disturlmnces 
in  innervation,  spasm  of  the  biceps, 
et«.  Stromeyer  had  to  resort  t»  tenot- 
omy for  chronic  spasm  of  the  biceps.  The  treatment  of  myogenic 
(traumatic)  contractures  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  above- 
mentioned  cicatricial  contractions  of  the  skin.  Massage,  active  and 
passive  movements,  weight  extension,  and  the  use  of  splints  with  an 
odjofitable  hinged  joint  (see  Fig.  694)  are  likewise  to  be  recommended. 
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Arthrogenic  contractures,  with  corresponding  partial  or  complete 
anchylosis  of  the  joint,  are  rather  frequent,  and  result  from  intra-articu- 
lar  causes — e.  g.,  from  shrinkage  of  the  capsule,  from  fibrous  or  bony 
adhesions,  from  malunion  of  fractures  of  the  articular  surfaces,  etc. 
(see  also  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  704). 

The  treatment  of  arthrogenic  contractures  is  directed  mainly  against 
their  cause.  The  attempt  should  be  made  to  overcome  shrinkage  of 
the  capsule  and  fibrous  adhesions  by  means  of  massage,  active  and 
passive  movements,  and  by  forcible  correction  of  the  contraction,  with 
the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic,  or,  it  may  be,  by  partial  or  complete 
resection  of  the  joint.  One  can  secure  a  movable  articulation  by  resec- 
tion of  the  elbow,  or  at  least  bring  the  joint  into  a  position  (right- 
angled)  in  which  it  can  be  used.  Anchylosis  with  the  arm  extended 
interferes  seriously  with  the  use  of  the  latter,  and  should  always  l)e 
guarded  against  or  be  changed  into  a  right-angled  anchylosis  by  resec- 
tion, it  may  be,  of  the  joint.  In  case  of  complete  bony  anchylosis  one 
may  secure  a  movable  joint  by  resection  as  well  as  by  simply  dividing 
the  bridge  of  bone  with  a  saw,  corresponding  to  the  line  of  the  joint 
(Defontaine). 

For  the  gradual  correction  of  a  contracture  of  the  elbow  joint  other- 
wise than  by  operation,  the  use  of  suitable  splints  with  an  adjustable 
hinged  joint,  as  represented  in  Fig.  694,  is  to  be  recommended.  Such 
splints  may  be  imitated  by  using  a  water-glass  or  a  plaster-of -Paris  splint 
and  cutting  out  the  portion  about  the  joint,  and  then  applying  shanks 
with  elastic  traction,  either  behind  or  in  front,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  contraction,  or  inserting  pieces  of  cork  between  the  halves 
of  the  splint. 

Among  other  contractions  of  the  elbow,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
so-called  cubitus  varus  and  cubitus  valgus.  By  cubitus  varus  is  understood 
an  abnormal  ulnar  flexion  and  pronation  of  the  forearm,  in  consequence  of 
rhachitis  or  from  fractures,  and  especially  separation  of  an  epiphysis,  with 
shortening  of  the  inner  condyle  and  a  corresponding  change  in  the  axis  of  the 
ulna  (Nicoladoni).  In  cubitus  valgus  we  have  to  do  with  an  excessive  supi- 
nation or  radial  flexion  of  the  forearm.  The  latter  may  be  hyperextended 
in  consequence  of  relaxation  of  the  capsule  and  the  articular  ligaments,  and 
in  connection  with  this  hyperextension  the  olecranon  sometimes  slips  onto 
the  internal  condyle,  and  the  radius  may  be  dislocated  backward.  Congeni- 
tal cubitus  varus  and  cubitus  valgus  usually  give  no  occasion  for  therapeutic 
measures.  In  case  of  severe  acquired  cubitus  valgus  or  cubitus  varus,  in  con- 
sequence of  malunion  of  a  fracture,  for  example,  the  deformity  may  be  over- 
come, if  necessary,  by  osteotomy. 

§  292.  Eesection  of  the  Elbow  is  indicated  in  compound  fractures 
and  dislocations^  in  old  irreducible  dislocations,  in  gunshot  injuries^  in 
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BUppnrative,  tubercular,  and  syphilitic  ftrthritis,  and  ia  sncbylosis  in  a 
position  of  flexion  or  extension.  The  resection  is  either  complete  or 
partial.  In  the  former  all  the  articular  sarfacee  are  removed,  while  in 
tlie  latter  some  portions  are  preserved.  When  diseased,  the  capsule  is 
sometimes  completely  excised  (arthrectomy).  Since  the  adoption  of 
antiseptic  methods  in  surgery,  complete  resections  of  the  joint  are 
avoided,  and  as  much  of  the  bone  is  preserved  as  possible.  If  the  peri- 
osteum is  sound,  it  is  left  (subperiosteal  resection).  For  the  sake  of 
a  better  functional  result,  the  muscular  insertions  on  the  external  and 
internal  condyles  of  the  humerus  and  on  the  olecranon  (triceps),  and 
also  the  insertions  of  the  biceps  and  bracliialis  anticus  muscles,  are  to 
be  preserved  intact  as  far  as  poeeible.  Injury  of  the  ulnar  nerve  in 
its  groove  on  the  internal  condyle  of  tlie  humerus  can  easily  be 
avoided. 

Of  the  different  methods  of  resection  of  the  elbow  joint,  those  of 
Langenbeck  and  Iluetcr  and  the  modifications  made  by  Konig,  Jeffrey, 
Oilier,  and  Yogt  deserve  special  mention. 

1.  Beaeotion  of  the  Elbow  Joint,  alter  Langenbeok,  by  a  Single  Longi- 
tudinal Incision. — The  skin  incision,  which  is  eight  or  ten  centimetres 
long,  runs  over  the  extensor  side  of  the  slightly  flexed  elbow,  some- 
what to  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  of  the  olecranon 
(Fig.  6!>5,  1).  It  be^ns  three  or  four  centimetres 
above  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  and  ends  on  the  inner 
border  of  the  nlna.  The  skin,  muscles,  tendon  of  the 
triceps,  and  periosteum  are  divided  at  one  stroke. 
The  inner  half  of  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  muscle  is 
next  detached  from  the  bone,  together  with  the  peri- 
osteum, by  means  of  an  elevator,  or  a  thin  piece  of 
the  cortex  is  removed  with  the  chisel.  The  soft  parts 
covering  the  internal  condyle  are  then  detached  from  ^rfS^e^b^TjSm'! 
it  by  means  of  slightly  curved  cuts  with  the  scalpel,  h^^^i  wS^rel 
which  are  made  close  to  one  another  and  always  di-  indmonBfterHuo- 
rected  ag^net  the  bone.  Injury  of  the  ulnar  nerve 
in  its  groove  on  the  internal  condyle  is  especially  to  be  avoided,  and 
this  is  most  surely  done  by  use  of  the  curved  longitudinal  incisions. 
Oblique  cuts  are  not  permissible.  The  ulnar  nerve  is  pushed  back, 
together  with  the  soft  parts,  from  the  internal  condyle,  and  is  not  seen 
at  all,  Nusslmum  made  the  skin  incision  over  the  ulnar  nerve,  ex- 
posed the  latter,  and  had  it  drawn  to  one  side  with  a  retractor.  The 
internal  epicondyle  is  finally  laid  free  by  the  slightly  curved  longitudinal 
cuts,  the  origins  of  the  flexor  muscles  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
being  detached,  and  strict  care  taken  to  preserve  the  connection  of 
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these  parts  with  the  periosteum.  One  can  also  chisel  away  the  apex  of 
the  internal  epicondyle  with  its  ligamentous  and  muscular  inserdous, 
so  that  the  latter  remain  connected  with  the  bone. 

The  detaclied  soft  parts  on  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow  are  now 
allowed  to  fall  back  into  their  normal  place,  the  outer  portion  of  the 
tendon  of  the  triceps  muscle  is  separated  from  the  olecranon,  together 
with  the  periosteum,  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  the  external  condyle 
is  exposed,  like  the  internal  one,  by  means  of  incisions  made  close  to 
one  another  and  directed  against  the  bone.  One  may  here  also  chisel 
away  the  external  epicondyle  with  the  insertions  of  the  external  lateral 
ligament  and  the  extensor  muscles.  The  ends  of  the  bone  are  now 
forced  out  of  the  wound  by  hypei-flexion  of  the  joint  and,  so  far  as 
they  are  diseased,  removed  with  the  saw  or  chisel  or  with  a  sharp  spoon. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  resect  the  ulna  below  the  coronoid  process,  the  up- 
permost fibres  of  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle  are  detached  from  the 
coronoid  process  and  the  connection  of  the  tendon  with  the  perios- 
teum of  the  ulna  is  preserved.  After  the  removal  of  the  diseased  or 
injured  portions  of  the  bone  the  synovial  membrane  is  thoroughly  ex- 
cised, if  necessary,  with  scissors  and  forceps. 

2.  Seseotion,  after  Hueter,  by  Means  of  Two  Longitadinal  Indiioiis 
(Fig.  695,  2). — This  is  an  excellent  method,  as  it  permits  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  whole  joint.  The  internal  epicondyle  is  first  exposed  by  a 
longitudinal  incision  from  two  to  four  centimetres  long,  and  the  inter- 
nal lateral  ligament  is  divided  by  curved  incisions  made  around  the 
base  of  the  epicondyle.  It  is  a  better  plan  here  also  to  chisel  away  the 
internal  epicondyle  with  its  ligamentous  and  muscular  insertions.  The 
ulnar  nerve,  which  lies  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  internal  epicon- 
dyle, should  be  carefully  avoided.  A  longitudinal  incision  from  eight 
to  ten  centimetres  long  is  then  made  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint  over 
the  external  condyle  and  the  head  of  the  radios.  After  tlie  soft  parts 
have  been  drawn  apart  with  retractors  the  external  lateral  ligament 
and  the  annular  ligament  of  the  radius  are  divided,  and  the  head  of 
the  radius  is  exposed  and  removed  with  a  metacarpal  saw  or  a  chisel. 
The  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  is  then  laid  free  subperiosteally 
by  incisions  directed  against  the  bone  and  by  means  of  a  periosteal  ele- 
vator, or,  better,  is  detached  with  the  chisel,  together  with  the  inser- 
tions of  the  ligaments  and  muscles.  The  articular  ends  of  the  bones 
are  dislocated  by  forcible  lateral  flexion  of  the  forearm,  and  first  the 
articular  surface  of  the  humerus  and  then  that  of  the  bones  of  the 
forearm  is  resected,  as  the  extent  of  the  disease  may  require. 

3.  Eeseotion,  after  Jeffiray,  Oilier,  and  P.  Vogt,  by  Means  of  Two 
Longitudinal  Inoiiion%  consists  of  the  following  steps :  1.  A  longitu- 
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dinal  incision  eight  to  ten  centimetres  long  is  made  on 
the  radial  side  over  the  external  condyle  and  the  head 
of  the  raditiB,  and  the  latter  is  sawn  o£E  jnst  as  in  Hne- 
tei^B  method.  2.  The  external  epicondyle,  with  the  in- 
sertions of  the  external  lateral  ligament  and  the  extensor 
mnsclea,  is  detached  with  the  chisel,  and  the  external 
condyle  is  exposed.  3,  A  longitudinal  incision  is  made 
on  the  nlnar  side,  likewise  from  eight  to  ten  centime- 
tres long,  over  the  internal  epieondyle,  and  the  latter  is 
chiselled  away,  together  with  the  insertions  of  the  liga- 
ments and  the  muscles.  The  exposure  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  humerus  is  then  completed.  4.  The  articu- 
lar end  of  the  Iiumerus  is  sawn  off  in  situ,  the  inser- 
tion of  the  triceps  tendon  is  chiselled  away,  and  tlie 
olecranon  is  sawn  off.  Ollier's  bayonet-shaped  incision  (Fig. 
also  useful. 

Aithieotomj  (Synovectomy),  after  Tiling.— If  the  capsule  alone  is  d 
in  tuberculosis  of  the  elbow  joint  and  the  bones  are  sound,  synovectomy, 
after  Tiling,  may  be  uudertakcn  in  the  following  manner:  A  curved  incision 
opening  downward  is  made  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  joint  It  begins  beneatli  the 
radio-humeral  articul^ion,  divides  the  tendon 
of  the  triceps  muscle  transversely  three  or 
four  finger  breadths  above  the  tip  of  the  olec- 
ranon, and  then  passes  downward  over  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  internal  epieondyle 
along  the  ulnar  nerve.  The  skin  and  the 
other  soft  parts  are  divided  in  layers,  and  the 
ulnar  nerve  is  displaced  inward  out  of  its 
groove.  After  the  flap  of  soft  parts  has  been 
dissected  away  from  the  periosteum,  and  the 
two  epicoiidyles  with  their  ligamentous  and 
musculai'  insertions  have  been  separated  with 
the  chisel  and  displaced  forward  and  down- 
ward, the  joint  can  be  opened  widely  enough 
to  permit  the  removal  of  the  entire  synovial 
membrane.  After  excision  of  the  synovial 
membrane  the  articular  ends  of  tlie  bone  are 
replaced,  the  epicoudyles  are  fixed  in  their 
normal  position  again  by  sutures  or  nails, 
the  triceps  stitched  together,  and  the  wound 
drained  and  sutured.  After  the  wound  lias 
healed  by  primary  union,  niovementa  and  massage  of  the  joint  must  be 
begun  as  soon  as  possible— after  ten  days,  for  example— as  otherwise  anchy- 
losis easily  ensues,  more  readily,  in  fact,  than  after  resection  of  the  articular 
ends  of  the  bouo. 
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In  order  to  effect  the  reposition  of  old  irreducible  dUIocfttiou  of  ik 
dbow  joint.  Trendelenburg  and  Volcker  performed  leiiiporary  r 
the  olecrauoD.    Trendelenburg's  method  is  as  follows  :  The  olec- 
,   r&non  is  exposed  by  nii^na  of  a  curved  incision  at  its  base  tritb 


rexitj  upward,  divided  with  the  cliisel.  and  turned  upwutL  Afttr 
reduction  of  the  dislocation  and  inspection  of  tlie  joint,  t\m  oleenaun  u 
again  united  witli  the  ulna  by  a  few  sutureiB. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  loose  joint  after  complete  resection  of  the  elW" 
and  to  Becure  a  firm  bonj  anchylosis,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  aaw  aS  ih 
articular  ends  of  the  bone  in  an  obli^^ue  direction,  aa  showa  la  Hg. 
697  (C.  Zatti).  The  pro- 
jecting edge  of  bone  on 
the  ulna  (Fig.  697,  <■)  is 
then  removed. 


of  lla 


After-treatment  of  Beaeo-  < 
tions  of  the  Elbow.— After 
the  iiiHTiifi.iii  liLis  Ihi-u  cjni- 
plelud  LhL-  wound  is  drained 

and  Butur«<l,  or  it  is  left  open  and  packe<I  with  iodoform  gsuxe.  especially  in 
case  of  ext«nsive  suppuration.  An  antiseptic  protective  drciming  is  then  ^ 
plied  with  the  arm  slightlj  flexed  and  a  splint,  such  as  is  reprrspntc^  iu  Figt. 
698,  699,  or  700.  added.  The  aftei^trestment.  which  is  so  iuiportimt  in  casn 
of  resection  of  a  joint,  begins  iu  the  third  or  fourtli  or  flftli  week,  Mcordinf 
to  the  nulurc  of  lh«  c«sr. 
afl«r  tli<?  woaad  has 
healed,  anil  «ittu  to  n>- 
Btor«  as  ftu-  as  poaiblr  tlw 
fuDction  of  thtt  jninl  hj 
uieaoB  of  paiouve  aM>«t>- 
ments.  maeatigt!.  elrctric- 
ity,  baths,  etc.  Putis)  n~ 
sections,  of  courve,  ^vr. 
generally  sprakin^.  bet- 
ter functional  naiults 
than  complfto  nw>rliiNu. 
A  loose  joint  is  Dot  in- 
frequent after  the  latter.  Roser  has  properly  called  attention  to  th*"  fart  Uwt 
a  loose  joint  is  especially  likely  to  follow  complete  resection  when  the  bn- 
nierus  is  nut  sufficiently  supported  by  the  tK>neii  uf  thi?  fotvann  ; 
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words,  when  the  resected  ends  of  the  ulna  and  radius  lie  in  front  of  the  hu- 
merus (Fig.  701  a).  Fig.  701  b  represents  the  desirable  position  of  the  resected 
bonra.  If  a  loose  joist  at  the  elbow  exists,  use  must  be  made  of  suitable 
braces  or  splints.     Sociii's  splint  is  very  serviceable  (Fig.  703),  as  is  also  that 


Fia.  70S.— Socin'i  splint  for  looa  olboir  joiat. 


of  A.  Bidder  (Fig.  703),  Bidder's  splint  is  fastened  to  the  arm  b7  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster.  The  bones  of  the  forearm  are  drawn  toward  the  humerus 
by  longitudinal  strips  of  plaster. 

If  there  is  a  probability  that  anchylosis  will  follow  resection  of  the  elbow, 
the  forearm  should  be  kept  ftesed  at  about  a  right  angle  and  somewhat 
pronated. 

The  earlier  statistics  regarding  mortality  and  the  results  following  resec- 
tions of  the  elbow  joint  in  peace  and  war — e.  g.,  those  of  Saltzmaun,  Gurlt. 
Otis,  Dominik,  and  others — have  now  only  a  historical  value.  The  results 
have  become  much  better  under  aseptic  methods  of  operating.  According  to 
the  statistics  of  Middeldorpf  (1886),  taken  from  times  of  peace,  the  percent- 
ages of  firuk  new  joints,  anchylosis,  and  loose  joints  are  as  sixty  to  twenty- 
five  to  fifteen.  The  statement  of  Middeldorpf  is  also  of  special  interest,  to  the 
efi'ect  that  after  nine  and  a  half  years  about  one  fifth  of  all  patients  operated 
upon  for  tuberculosis  of  the  elbow  joint,  amputation  included,  liad  died  of 
tuberculosis. 

§  293.  Ampntation  at  the  Elbow  is  performed  either  by  the  circular 
or  the  flap  method. 

In  tlic  circular  method  tlie  Bkin  ie  divided  down  to  the  fascia  about 
fonr  finger  breadths  below  the  condyles  of  the  humerus.  The  cuff  of 
ekm  is  dissected  up  from  the  fascia  as  far  as  the  condyles  and  reflected. 
The  joint  is  then  opened  by  means  of  a  transverse  incision  with  an 
amputation  knife  upon  the  flexor  side  of  tlie  extended  forearm.     The 
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Sit  is  divided  above  the  head  of  the  radios  or  jnst 
leHjw  ■sui  essanal  coodrle,  sod  the  radio-hameral  joint  is  thus  opened. 
The  iuaerTul  ksenl  tigunent  is  divided  in  the  same  way  below  the 
internal  condyle.  The  forearm  is  now 
held  only  by  the  tendon  of  the  trieepe 
mnficle,  which  is  divided  above  the  tip  of 
the  olecranon  (Fig.  704).  The  brachial 
artery  and  the  anastomotic  braacheg 
aroood  the  elbow  are  tied,  and  the  nerves 
are  drawn  out  with  forceps  and  cut  ofi 
i^ort 

The  best  method  of  performing  a 
flap  ampntation  is  to  cot 
«Md^A««br  ^  long  anterior  and  a 
short  posterior  flap  (Fig, 
T^f5  .  Tbe  aaeerior  corved  incision  b^ns  about  one  or 
jtM  iod.  1  Wf  fin^^er  lH«*ltbs  beneath  one  condyle  and 
liotu  ic  a  iiiie  dB^csDce  from  the  other  condyle.  The 
Axuc  jvtun.'trvultkr  skin-flap  thus  formed  is  dissected  from 
dM  sw.'tt  iDii  ivdtevted  upward.  On  account  of  the 
{f««c  :n.»nfr  of  Ktniotion  possessed  by  the  skin  at  the 
MOkt  vit  sw  «IS.iv.  this  flap  shonld  be  made  as  long  as 
:jKi«»ti>it;.  \  j«w*od  shorter  skin-flap  is  cut  on  the  pos- 
:v«v>r  «»^'t  ot  th«  joint,  and  the  further  coarse  of  the 
.>V<«:ftU^''u  i&  thaa.  the  ««me  as  tu  circular  ampntation. 

rV<  vrouuaoa  of  *  flap  of  skin  and  muscle  by  trans- 
ivN'tt  *  ^(50  h«f  Kwmmended. 

It  -6. 1  <<A.<U  ^Hn  to  remove  the  irregularly  formed  lower  articular 
,-wti  .-i  'iw  liuuMnw  antl  extirpate  the  capsule  of  the  joint  (transcondy- 
^'m;  ^it).*uuck>ti.  of  the  arm). 

>'.-(-  -.iw  Mvlmi((iie  of  bandagiug  the  upper  arm  and  the  elbow  the 
■v«.;\v  *  -MiVrr^d  (>.»  I*rineiple8  of  Surgery,  §§  50-55. 


Fio.  705.— Ampa- 
Ution  ■!  thr  el- 
bow by  Oitltf 
metJiail. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

INJURIES   AND   DISEASES   OF  THE   FOBEABM   AND  THE   WRIST. 

Injuries  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  forearm  (muscles,  tendons,  nerves,  and  vessels). — Liga- 
tion of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. — Aneurisms. 

Fractures  of  the  forearm. — Fractures  of  both  bones. — Fractures  of  the  ulna. — Frac- 
tures of  the  radius. — Anatomy  of  the  different  articulations  of  the  carpus. — Contu- 
sions, sprains,  and  wounds  of  the  wrist. — Dislocations  of  the  radio-carpal  joint,  of 
the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint,  and  of  the  carpal  bones. — Fractures  of  the  carpal 
bones. 

Inflammatory  processes  and  other  diseases  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  forearm  and  the 
wrist. — Lymphangitis,  phlebitis,  erysipelas,  cellulitis. — Diseases  of  the  tendons,  the 
tendon  sheaths,  and  the  bursae  of  the  forearm  and  the  carpus. — Dry  tenosynovitis. 
— Serous  tenosynovitis. — Tubercular  tenosynovitis. — Gummatous  (syphilitic)  teno- 
synovitis.— Rice  bodies  in  the  tendon  sheaths. — Acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of 
the  sheaths  and  synovial  sacs  of  the  flexor  tendons. — Ganglion. — Inflammations  of 
the  bones  of  the  forearm. — Tumours. — Deformities. — Diseases  of  the  wrist  joint 
and  the  carpus. — Amputation  of  the  forearm. — Amputation  at  the  wrist. — Resec- 
tion of  the  wrist  and  the  carpus. 

For  the  technique  of  bandaging  the  forearm  and  the  wrist,  see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
§8  50-55. 

§  294.  Iiqnries  of  the  Miuoles  and  Tendons  of  the  Porearm. — Complete 
transverse  ruptures  of  the  entire  belly  of  a  muscle  are  rare.  In  case 
of  complete  rupture  the  ends  of  the  muscle  separate  from  one  another 
in  proportion  to  their  elasticity.  The  ends  are  best  united  in  such 
cases  by  means  of  a  double  row  of  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  or  the 
catgut  suture  is  carried  transversely  through  each  stump  of  the  muscle, 
passing  in  and  out  several  times  (Wolfler).  A  few  interrupted  sutures 
should  also  be  passed  through  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  tension  upon  the  line  of  suture  of  the  muscle,  and  to 
prevent  the  stitches  from  pulling  out.  A  suitable  position  of  the  arm 
LB  also  a  help  in  the  same  direction — that  is,  in  case  of  injury  of  the 
flexors  the  elbow  and  the  hand  should  be  flexed,  and  in  case  the  ex- 
tensors are  injured  the  elbow  and  the  hand  should  be  extended.  The 
elbow  and  the  hand  are  then  immobilized  in  this  position  by  some 
form  of  splint.  Defects  in  the  muscle  are  restored  by  the  formation 
of  pedunculated  flaps  from  the  stumps  of  die  same,  by  the  interposi- 

(K)l 
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tion  of  threads  of  cat^t  (Gluck),  or  by  grafting  the  distal  end  of  the 
tendon  into  a  neighbouring  tendon  (Tillaux,  Duplay).  The  grafting 
of  a  piece  of  muscle  from  an  animal  is  never  successful..  After  heal- 
ing has  taken  place  there  remains  at  the  site  of  suture,  even  after 
primary  union,  a  fibrous  cicatrix,  a  tendinous  intersection  of  the  mus- 
cle, as  it  were,  whereby  the  function  of  the  muscle  is  not  impaired. 
The  most  serious  functional  disturbances  arise  from  extensive  contu- 
sions with  subsequent  suppuration  of  the  substance  of  the  muscle. 

The  same  principles  apply  in  the  treatment  of  subcutaneous  or 
open  divisions  of  the  tendons,  whether  fresh  or  of  long  standing. 
Here  also,  in  case  of  fresh  injuries,  the  best  way  is  to  unite  the  ends  of 

the  tendon  with  catgut  in  the  above-described  manner 
after  Wolfler,  and  to  relax  the  tendon  by  giving  the 
hand  and  the  elbow  a  suitable  position.  The  stumps 
may  furthermore  be  attached  to  the  adjacent  tissue  by 
means  of  a  number  of  interrupted  sutures  or  a  con- 
tinuous suture.  If  there  is  a  defect  in  the  tendon,  a 
pedunculated  flap  is  formed  from  one  stump,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  706  (Hueter,  Czemy,  the  author),  or  the 
defect  is  made  good  by  implanting  a  tendon  from  an 
Fio.  706.— Teno-  animal  or  threads  of  catgut  or  silk,  after  Gluck,  or  iu 
^^ctm  a  tendon"    Bovere  cases  by  grafting  the  distal  stump  of  the  tendon 

into  a  neighbouring  tendon  which  has  a  similar  func- 
tion. Duplay  sutured  the  distal  stump  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis 
into  a  slit  in  the  extensor  carpi  radialis.  In  case  of  extensive  defects 
in  the  muscles  and  tendons,  one  could  also  unite  the  latter  by  resection 
of  a  piece  from  the  bones  of  the  forearm  (Lobker).  The  ends  of  the 
tendon  are  sometimes  adherent  to  the  skin,  and  the  continuity  of  the 
tendon  is  thereby  indirectly  restored. 

In  old  cases  of  division  of  a  tendon  the  stumps  are  sought  out, 
dissected  free  if  necessary,  freshened,  and  then  united  in  the  above 
manner.  The  proximal  end  of  the  tendon  is  sometimes  displaced  a 
considerable  distance  upward.  Various  methods  may  be  adopted  for 
finding  the  same — e.  g.,  opening  the  sheath  and  drawing  the  stump 
down  with  a  tenaculum,  pressing  or  kneading  the  muscles  downward 
with  the  hand,  or  applying  an  elastic  bandage  from  above  downward. 
Madelung's  suggestion  is  a  very  good  one — that  an  incision  be  made  at 
the  place  where  the  stump  is  supposed  to  be  and  then  to  push  or  draw 
the  end  of  the  tendon  forward  through  its  empty  sheath. 

In  case  of  injury  to  several  tendons,  great  care  must  be  tak^n  that 
the  right  stumps  are  united.  All  operations  on  the  tendons  are  to  be 
performed  under  strict  aseptic  rules,  or  otherwise  suppuration  and 
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death  of  the  tendons  enaue  only  too  easily.  Too  many  sutures  throngh 
the  stump  also  easily  occasioD  necrosis  of  the  tendon. 

For  the  technique  of  lengthening  tendons,  after  Sporou,  see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  page  467. 

§  295.  Hnre  Iqjniiei  of  the  Forearm. — Among  injories  of  the  nerves 
in  the  forearm,  those  of  the  median,  ulnar,  and  musculo-spiral  are  very 
frequent,  especially  near  the  wrist  joint  Evety  complete  division  of  the 
three  nerves  named  is  cbsracterized  by  a  typical  fanctional  distnrbance 
of  the  hand.  The  higher  the  injury  of  the  nerves  lies,  the  greater  the 
disturbance  in  the  function  of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm.  The  mns- 
clee  of  the  upper  arm  (the  triceps  and  the  outer  portion  of  the  brachi- 
alis  anticus)  are  affected  only  in  ease  of  parBlysis  of  the  mnsculo-spiral 
nerve  high  up.  The  ulnar  and  median  nerves  give  ofi  no  branches  to 
the  muscleB  of  the  npper  arm. 

1.  Iqjnry  of  the  Hedian  Vnre.— The  median  nerve  in  the  upper  arm  ac- 
companies the  brachial  arterj,  then  at  the  elbow  passes  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery  beneath  the  bicipital  fascia,  then  runs 
behind  the  pronator  teres,  where  it  lies  be- 
tween the  flexor  sublimis  di^torum  and  the 
flexor  profundus  digitorum  muscles,  and 
flually  enters  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where 
it  divides  into  four  branches,  one  for  the 
thumb  and  thenar  eminence,  and  one  each 
for  the  flrst,  second,  and  third  interspace  be- 
tween the  metacarpal  bones.  The  median 
nerve  supplies  all  ttie  muscles  of  the  flexor 
side  of  Uie  forearm  with  the  exception  of 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  ulnar  por- 
tion of  the  flexor  profundus  diifitonmi— 
that  is,  the  pronator  teres,  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis,  the  palmaris  lon^us.  the  flexor  sub- 
limis digitorum  and  profundus  (with  the 
exception  of  the  ulnar  portion,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  ulnar  nerve),  the  pronator 
quadratus,  the  flexor  longiis  pollicis,  the 
muscles  of  the  thenar  eminence  (adductor, 
flexor  brevis,  and  opponens  pollicis).  with 
the  exception  of  the  adductor,  whicli  is  sup- 
plied by  the  ulnar  nerve  and  the  deep  head 
of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  and  finally  the 
first  three  lumbricales. 

The  functional  disturbances  in  eonseqnence  of  paralysis  of  the  me- 
dian nerve  are  therefore  tlie  following  (Fig.  707) :  Flexion  of  the  sec- 
ond phalanx  of  all  the  fingers  is  impossible,  as  is  that  of  the  third 
phalanx  of  the  forefinger  and  the  middle  finger.     The  functional  die- 
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r  -_T^  'i-i[i:'-  ii  e>peciu]ly  eliaraetcrUtic.     All  tlie  iimncled  of 

-^^--■«  ^rw  panilvzed  with  the  exception  of  the  luhinctor 

_  _  j  Tn;r-"Jtd  hv  the  ulnar  nerve  and  the  deep  head  of  tlif 

-.-  -•  '---■:■-■-.     The  thumb,  therefore,  can  not  he  flexed  or  ah- 

-    ~  z  -'-.^  or>'Ught  into  conbict  with  the  other  tinkers.     It 

-  ■.■-z~:::l  ind  rests  ayainst  the  forefiiij^r,  nineh  iin  in  the 

.^:.    T^.  7->7i.     Flexion  of  the  lirst  phnhiux  and  extcn- 

7     J--  -r    rialanges  are  jwrfonned  by  the  interoswi  nuiiicles 

r":^:  LUher  np  tlie  seat  of  the  pitralvHiit  or  the  divihimi 

?.  ■::■:  —ore  i-f  the  above-mentioned  niustdeH  of  the  fore- 

7   :   :  -  <<-i  ire  i>aralyze(i,  with  the  exception  of  the  fles.tr 

--.  T-.  ■  ■.  -j  supplied  by  tlie  ulnar  nerve,  and  the  ulnar  piir- 

;    :•  1  .•    :,^;:..'nim  eomuiunis  profundus.     The   hint    thrve 

■    ~-:  1-^  s:ill  be  partialty  flexed,  becauMJ  the  ulnar  ymr- 

• .     ■  ::^-.:  ru:u  profundus  uiuftcle  is  supplied  hy  the  ulnar 

-■  ■■  -.  ■  -    .:  jt':i<ation  in  the  skin  of  the  hand  attcndiiip 
■.i-ri::  none  is  conflncd  approximately  to  the  dark 
IS  r\  presented  in  Fig.  TuiS.     As  is  well  known,  tlie 
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rcTif  *npp1y  of  the  (.kin  '.f  lliv  jBiluuir  *iirl5uv :  mr, 
r.    :  :Kv  imnliHii  ni'M-f ;  ».  ulnar  iicni.';  A,  uitvi' i-ui<N> 

■:    f  ■':.■  >I..r»al  niirtiM.*  iiftrr  ISrnlt ;  .■,  iirter  lluti-Uiu-n'; 

:i7*ii :  "'■  nidiul  iwrvu ;  nt,  tiicdiiii  uun-c. 

uttiui'  w  prononnottl  as  the  motor  dintiirh- 
:Tr:B.ile  niinglinjr  of  the  tine  nerve  ph'x- 
.  -*M.il  nerves  in  the  skin,  so  that  sen^i- 
:'i,-7i:  onran  thn)u;);h  the  uninjured  nerve 
^i-ir.AHii's  of  hensjiti<in  may  he  more  or 
:.«  ,>.-aipUtc  division  of  a  nerve,  or  whv 
.,L*.'j  'JO  regeneration  has  oeeurred  at  the 
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point  of  division.     The  distribution  of  the  different  nerves  in  the  Bkin 
of  the  hand  is  represented  in  Fig.  709. 

2.  tDJory  of  the  Ulnar  Nerre.— The  ulnar  nerve  lies  at  first  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  axillary  artery  and  the  beginning  of  the  brachial  artery,  then 
runs  backward  with  the  inferior  profunda  artery,  enters 
the  groove  between  the  internal  epicondyle  and  the  olec- 
ranon, and  descends  between  the  two  heads  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  muHcle,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  flexor 
digitorum  profundus  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ulnar  artery. 
Somewhat  above  the  wrist  joint  it  divides  into  a  dorsal 
and  a  palmar  branch,  and  the  latter  is  again  divided  into 
a  superficial  and  a  deep  brancb.  Tlie  ulnar  nerve,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  supplies  on  the  forearm  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  and  the  ulnar  side  of  the  flexor  digitorum 
profundus.  The  dorsal  branch  supplies,  with  the  radial 
nerve,  the  skin  of  the  dorsum  of  the  band,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  709  6  or  c.  The  palmar  brancb  divides  in  the  hand 
into  a  superficial  branch  for  the  skin  of  the  ulnar  border 
of  the  hand  (Fig.  709  a),  and  for  the  lumbricales  muscles 
of  the  fourth  and  flfth  fingers,  and  a  deep  branch,  which, 
tying  beneath  the  deep  palmar  arch,  supplies  the  muscles 
of  the  hypothenar  eminence,  all  the  internal  and  external 
interossci,  the  adductor  brevis  polticis,  and  the  deep  head 
of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicia. 

The  appearfln<'e  of  the  liand  in  case  of  complete  ^t*- •^^Stt^""  *" 
paralysis  of  the  ulnar  nerve  is  very  characteristic  (Fig.  rai.vMB  of  tho  uIdm 
710).  Ulnar  flexion  and  adduction  of  the  hand  is  re- 
stricted, complete  flexion  of  the  last  tliree  fingers  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible, movement  of  the  little  finger  is  almost  entirely  suspended,  and 
separation  and  approximation  of  the  fingers,  as  well  as  flexion  of  the 
first  and  extension  of  the  second  &nd  third  phalanges  of  all  tlie  fingers, 
is  impossible,  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  interossei  muscles.  The 
thumb  can  not  be  adducted.  The  hand,  assumes  in  time  the  charac- 
teristic 7/»«in  en  gnffe  as  represented  in  Fig.  710.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  last  two  fingers,  but  less  so  of  the  others,  because  their  lum- 
bricales muscles  are  supplied  by  the  median  nerve. 

For  the  disturbance  of  sensation  attending  paralysis  of  the  ulnar 
neive  the  reader  is  referred  to  Fig.  709. 

3.  Iqjnry  of  the  Huwulo-Bpinl  Herre,— The  musculo-spiral  nerve  passes 
between  tlie  bruehialis  anticus  and  the  supinator  loogus  muscles  in  front  of 
the  external  condyle  and  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  here  divides  into  a 
large  deep  branch  and  a  smaller  superficial  branch,  Tlie  deep  branch  perfo- 
rates the  supinator  brevis  muscle,  passes  around  the  neck  of  the  radius,  then 
runs  between  the  superficial  and  the  deep  layer  of  extensors,  as  the  posterior 
interosseous,  and  ends  as  a  small  nerve  on  the  posterior  circumference  of  the 
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wrist  joint.  The  superficial  or  radial  branch  runs  downward  in  the  bend 
of  the  elbow  in  front  of  the  radius,  then  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  radial 
artery  and  beneath  the  supinator  longus  muscle,  perforates  the  fascia  of  the 
forearm,  and  finally  divides,  in  the  region  of  the  wrist  joint,  into  a  palmar 
and  a  dorsal  branch  for  the  skin  of  the  thenar  eminence  and  the  dorsum  of 
the  hand  (see  Fig.  709).  The  musculo-spiral  nerve  supplies  the  triceps 
muscle,  a  small  part  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  and  all  the  muscles  on  the  ex- 
tensor side  of  the  forearm. 

In  case  of  complete  paralysis  of  the  mascnlo-spiral  nerve,  the 
muscles  that  have  just  been  named  are  paralyzed.  The  functional  dis- 
turbance of  the  hand  (Fig. 
711)  is  more  marked  than 
in  any  other  paralysis  of 
the  arm.  The  patient  can 
not  hold  or  grasp  anything, 
and  has  no  power  of  snpi- 
Fio.  711.— Paralysis  of  the  musculo-spiral      W^A  /      nation.     The  hand  haniTS 

nerve.  ^"tShV  i  o 

in  a  relaxed  position  of 
flexion  and  is  incapable  of 
dorsal  flexion.  Extension  of  the  first  phalanges  is  impossible.  The 
two  end  phalanges  only  can  be  somewhat  extended  by  the  lumbricales 
and  interossei  muscles.  The  thumb  can  not  be  abducted.  Supination 
of  the  forearm  is  impossible,  and  in  case  of  paralysis  of  the  triceps 
muscle  the  forearm  can  not  be  extended.  For  the  disturbances  of 
sensation  the  reader  is  referred  to  Fig.  709. 

Substitution  of  mobility  as  well  as  of  sensation  (see  above)  has  been 
observed  in  connection  with  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  the  forearm 
in  the  sense  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  other  muscles  which  are  not 
paralyzed  assume  the  function  of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  so  that  the 
paralysis  can  be  partially  concealed  thereby.  Such  substitutions  occur 
especially  in  the  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  the  median  and  ulnar 
nerves.  The  two  nerves  supplement  each  other  to  a  great  extent  and 
anastomose  with  one  another  (Letievant,  the  author).  Kiister  resected 
the  median  nerve  on  account  of  a  gliosarcoma,  and  the  fingers  could 
nevertheless  be  moved  as  before  the  operation.  Anatomical  irregu- 
larities in  the  course  of  the  nerves  can,  to  be  sure,  be  imagined  in  such 
cases. 

Treatment  of  Tranmatio  Paralyses.— In  treating  all  cases  of  injuries 
of  nerves,  whether  recent  or  of  long  standing,  one  should  expose  the 
site  of  injury  and  then  proceed  according  to  what  is  found.  Cicatricial 
bands,  callus  masses,  etc.,  that  exert  pressure  are  removed.  In  fresh 
cases  of  division  of  a  nerve,  the  ends  are  united  by  fine  catgut  sutures 
inserted  either  directly  through  the  substance  of  the  nerve  or  only 
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Fio.  712.'N6uroplasty  for 
defect  in  a  nerve:  a,  for- 
mation of  a  pedunculated 
flap  from  one  stump  of  the 
nerve :  6,  formation  of  a  pe- 
dunculated flap  from  each 
Btump. 


through  the  nerve  sheath  or  surrounding  connective  tissue.  Division 
of  a  nerve  of  long  standing  should  also,  if  possible,  be  remedied  by 
suture.  Even  after  months  and  years  favour- 
able results  have  been  secured  by  this  late  neu- 
rorrhaphy. In  such  cases  the  nerve  ends  which 
are  adherent  to  the  surrounding  tissue  are  dis- 
sected free  and  freshened,  and  then  united  with 
catgut.  The  same  rules  apply  for  the  after- 
treatment  of  a  neurorrhaphy  as  for  that  of 
suture  of  a  tendon — that  is,  the  line  of  suture 
must  here  also  be  relaxed  as  much  as  possible 
by  giving  the  hand  or  the  forearm  a  suitable 
position. 

If  the  direct  union  of  -the  ends  is  attended 
with  difficulty — e.  g.,  in  case  of  a  defect  in  the 
nerve — one  should  first  attempt  to  lengthen  the 
nerve  by  stretching  it.  One  may  also,  as  in 
case  of  defects  in  a  tendon,  bridge  over  the  de- 
fect in  the  nerve  by  forming  a  pedimculated  flap  from  one  or  both 
nerve  stumps  (Fig.  712).  I  treated  a  defect  in  the  median  and  ulnar 
nerves  of  several  months'  standing  in  this  way  with  complete  success. 
The  defect  in  the  nerve  may  also  be  supplied  by  the  ingrafting  of  a 
piece  of  nerve  from  a  rabbit  or  a  dog  or  by  the  insertion  of  threads  of 

catgut  or  a  drainage-tube  of  decalcified 
bone  into  which  the  stumps  of  the  nerve 
are  introduced  (Gluck,  Vanlair,  and 
others).  It  is  of  prime  importance  in 
case  of  a  defect  in  a  nerve  to  prevent 
the  stumps  from  being  separated  by  a 
bridge  of  connective  tissue.  One  must, 
on  the  contrary,  strive  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  newly  formed  nerve  fibres 
from  the  proximal  to  the  distal  stump, 
and  this  is  best  accomplished  by  one 
of  the  methods  just  described.  In  case 
of  extensive  defects,  Lobker  suggested 
shortening  the  bones  of  the  forearm  by 
resecting  a  piece  of  bone  from  their  con- 
tinuity. It  has  furthermore  been  pro- 
posed, in  case  suture  of  the  nerve  is  impossible  on  account  of  too  great 
distance  between  the  stumps,  to  unite  the  distal  stump  with  a  neigh- 
bouring intact  nerve,  as  Despr6s  has  done  successfully  (so-called  nerve- 
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Fio.  718.— Union  of  two  a4jacent  nerves 
for  a  nerve  defect :  C^  central  oifgan ; 
/*,  periphery. 
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grsfting).  Despr^e  inserted  the  distal  end  of  the  raptured  median 
nerve  between  the  fibres  of  the  ulnar  nerve  whicli  were  aeparftted  widi 
forceps.  The  success  obtained  in  this  way  is  open  to 
doubt.  In  case  there  are  defects  at  different  heights 
in  two  neigtibouring  nerves,  one  ma;  also  proceed  ac- 
cording to  Fig.  713.  It  has  not  yet  been  proved  wheth- 
er or  not  su(^ces8  ie  to  be  attained  by  this  method. 

The  results  of  neurorrhaphy,  primary  as  well  as 
secondary,  are  excellent  In  the  after-treatment,  mas- 
sage and  electricity  are  of  great  importance.  For  the 
results  of  neurorrhaphy,  nerve  regeneration,  etc.,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  473. 

§  296.  Wounds  and  Ligation  of  the  Badial  and  mnsr 
Arteriei, — Wounds  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm  are 
rather  frequent,  and  are  treated  by  tying  both  ends  of 
the  vessel  in  the  wound. 

Ligation  of  the  Badial  Artery  (Fig.  714,  2).— In 
tying  the  artery  in  the  upper  third  of  the  forearm,  the 
skin  incision  is  begun  three  finger  breadths  below  the 
bend  of  the  elbow,  eorreeponding  to  the  depression  be- 
tween the  pronator  teres  and  the  supinator  longus 
mnsclcs.  After  dividing  the  fascia,  one  makes  his  way 
into  the  interspace  between  the  supinator  longus  and 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis  muscles,  and  finds  the  artery 
accompanied  by  two  veins.  The  radial  nerve  lies  on  the  outer  side. 
At  the  middle  of  the  forearm  the  artery  is  found  in  the  continuation 

of  the  same  line, 
and  likewise  be- 
tween the  supinator 
longus  aud  flexor 
carpi  radialis  mus- 
cles. 

In  tying  the  ar- 
tery just  above  the 
wrist,  an  incision 
five  centimetres  in 
length  is  ma«]e  on 
the  radial  side  of 
the  flexor  carpi  ra- 
dialis muscle  which 
can  be  distinctly  felt.  After  dividing  the  fflscia  of  the  forearm,  the 
artery  is  found  with  its  two  veins  between  tlie  flexor  carpi  radialis  and 


Fio.  TU.— I,  iUOr 
tionoftliebnchii] 
■rtcry  M  the  bend 
of  tbe  elbow ;  .', 
lift«>ioii  of  tbe  ra- 
dikl  onerr;  ^,  lilO- 
tioD  of  Um  uIdw 
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the  BDpinator  longns  muBcleB.  The  location  of  the  dorsal  branch  of 
the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist  joint  hefore  its  entrance  into  the  inter- 
oaseona  space  between  the  thumb  and 
theforefingerisrepreaentedin  Fig.  715. 

LigatitHi  of  the  Ulnar  Artery  (Fig. 
714,  3). — In  the  npper  third  of  the 
forearm  the  artery  is  found,  after  di- 
viding the  skin  and  the  fascia,  in  the 
interspace  between  the  flexor  carpi 
nlnaris  and  the  flexor  digitorum  com- 
munis Bublimis.  The  ulnar  nerve  lies 
to  its  inner  side.  The  skin  incision 
begins  about  three  finger  breadths  be- 
low the  bend  of  the  elbow  in  a  line 
which  divides  the  ulnar  third  of  the 
palmar  snrface  of  the  eupinated  fore- 
arm from  the  middle  third. 

Above  the  wrist  the  artery  is 
reached  by  means  of  a  skin  incision 
four  or  five  centimetres  long  on  the 
radial  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  above  the  pisiform  bone, 
which  can  easily  be  felt.  After  divid- 
ing the  fascia,  the  artery  is  found  be- 
tween the  flexor  carpi  alnaris  and  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  digitorum  sub- 
limia.  The  ulnar  nerve  lies  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  artery. 


Fia.  Tie. — Arterio-vcnouB  Mienriam  ortlA 
left  rorearm  uid  band  ill  >  man  forty- 
live  ;«an  of  tige  nbioh  developed 
gndually  in  liis  seventli  jeai  alter  a 
dog  bile  of  U-  '---'      " 


dog  I 

cubic 
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Aneuriams  in  the  Foiearm  occur  USU-         the  Teine  on  tbe  exteosor 
ally  after  injuries.     For  their  symptoma- 

Uilogy  and  treatment  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  more  detailed  description 
in  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  532  flf.  Slromeyer  and  Krause  observed  an 
interesting  case  of  arterio-venous  uneurisni,  with  circulatory  disturbances 
involving  the  whole  extremity,  in  consequence  of  communication  between 
the  arteries  and  veins  (Fig.  716). 

§  297.  FraotnreB  of  the  Fowann. — 1.  Fracture  of  both  boms  of  the 
forearm  is  due  most  commonly  to  direct  violence,  from  a  thrust,  a 
blow,  or  from  being  run  over,  less  often  indirectly  from  a  fall  upon 
the  hand.  In  fractures  resulting  from  direct  violence  the  bones  are 
broken  at  the  same  level,  while  in  indirect  fractures  that  of  the  ulna 
is  usually  higher  than  that  of  the  radius.  The  fracture  is  most  fre- 
quently in  the  lower  or  middle  third  of  the  bone,  lees  often  in  the  npper 
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Fio.  IM. — Amputation  at  the  albov  bj 
the  orculiir  method. 


esteroal  lateral  ligament  is  divided  above  the  head  of  the  radios  or  jngt 
below  the  external  condyle,  and  the  radio-hnmeral  joint  is  thas  opened. 
The  internal  lateral  li^ment  is  divided  in  the  same  way  below  the 
internal  condyle.  The  forearm  is  now 
held  only  by  the  tendon  of  the  trioepe 
muscle,  which  is  divided  above  the  tip  of 
the  olecranon  (Fig.  704).  The  brachial 
artery  and  the  anastomotic  branches 
aronnd  the  elbow  are  tied,  and  the  nerves 
are  drawn  out  with  forceps  and  cut  off 
short. 

The  best  method  of  performing  a 
p  amputation  is  to  cut 
long  anterior  and  a 
short  posterior  flap  (Fig. 
705).  The  anterior  curved  incision  b^ne  about  one  or 
one  and  a  half  finger  breadths  beneath  one  condyle  and 
ends  at  a  like  distance  from  the  other  condyle.  The 
long  semicircular  skin-flap  thus  formed  is  dissected  from 
the  fascia  and  reflected  upward.  On  account  of  the 
great  power  of  retraction  possessed  by  the  skin  at  the 
bend'of  the  elbow,  this  flap  should  be  made  as  long  aa 
possible.  A  second  shorter  skin-flap  is  cut  on  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  joint,  and  the  further  course  of  tbe 
operation  is  then  the  same  as  in  circular  amputation. 

The  formation  of  a  flap  of  skin  and  muscle  by  trans-  methui.""  °*' 
fizion  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  irr^^larly  formed  lower  articular 
end  of  the  hnmems  and  eictirpate  the  capsule  of  the  joint  (transcondy- 
loid  amputation  of  the  arm). 

For  the  technique  of  bandaging  the  upper  arm  and  the  elbow  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Snrgery,  §§  50-55. 


Fio.  705. — Ampn- 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

INJUBIES  AND   DISEASES   OF  THE   FOBEABM   AND  THE   WRIST. 

Injuries  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  forearm  (muscles,  tendons,  nerves,  and  vessels). — Liga- 
tion of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. — Aneurisms. 

Fractures  of  the  forearm. — Fractures  of  both  bones. — Fractures  of  the  ulna. — Frac- 
tures of  the  radius. — Anatomy  of  the  different  articulations  of  the  carpus. — Contu- 
sions, sprains,  and  wounds  of  the  wrist. — Dislocations  of  the  radio-carpal  joint,  of 
the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint,  and  of  the  carpal  bones. — ^Fractures  of  the  carpal 
bones. 

Inflammatory  processes  and  other  diseases  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  forearm  and  the 
wrist. — Lymphangitis,  phlebitis,  erysipelas,  cellulitis. — Diseases  of  the  tendons,  the 
tendon  sheaths,  and  the  burssB  of  the  forearm  and  the  carpus. — Dry  tenosynovitis. 
— Serous  tenosynovitis. — Tubercular  tenosynovitis. — Gummatous  (syphilitic)  teno- 
synovitis.— ^Rice  bodies  in  the  tendon  sheaths. — Acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of 
the  sheaths  and  sjmovial  sacs  of  the  flexor  tendons. — Ganglion. — Inflammations  of 
the  bones  of  the  forearm. — Tumours. — Deformities. — Diseases  of  the  wrist  joint 
and  the  carpus. — Amputation  of  the  forearm. — ^Amputation  at  the  wrist. — Resec- 
tion of  the  wrist  and  the  carpus. 

For  the  technique  of  bandaging  the  forearm  and  the  wrist,  see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
S  50-55. 


§  294.  lojnries  of  the  Mnaoles  and  Tendons  of  the  Forearm. — Complete 
transverse  ruptures  of  the  entire  belly  of  a  muscle  are  rare.  In  case 
of  complete  rupture  the  ends  of  the  muscle  separate  from  one  another 
in  proportion  to  their  elasticity.  The  ends  are  best  united  in  such 
cases  by  means  of  a  double  row  of  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  or  the 
catgut  suture  is  carried  transversely  through  each  stump  of  the  muscle, 
passing  in  and  out  several  times  (Wolfler).  A  few  interrupted  sutures 
should  also  be  passed  through  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  tension  upon  the  line  of  suture  of  the  muscle,  and  to 
prevent  the  stitches  from  pulling  out.  A  suitable  position  of  the  arm 
is  also  a  help  in  the  same  direction — that  is,  in  case  of  injury  of  the 
flexors  the  elbow  and  the  hand  should  be  flexed,  and  in  case  the  ex- 
tensors are  injured  the  elbow  and  the  hand  should  be  extended.  The 
elbow  and  the  hand  are  then  immobilized  in  this  position  by  some 
form  of  splint.  Defects  in  the  muscle  are  restored  by  the  formation 
of  pedunculated  flaps  from  the  stumps  of  die  same,  by  the  interposi- 
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tion  of  threads  of  cat^it  (Gluck),  or  by  grafting  the  distal  end  of  the 
tendon  into  a  neighbouring  tendon  (Tillaux,  Dnplay).  The  grafting 
of  a  piece  of  mnscle  from  an  animal  is  never  BuccessfuL.  After  heal- 
ing has  taken  place  there  remains  at  the  site  of  suture,  even  after 
primary  union,  a  fibrous  cicatrix,  a  tendinous  intersection  of  the  mus- 
cle, as  it  were,  whereby  the  function  of  the  muscle  is  not  impaired. 
The  most  serious  functional  disturbances  arise  from  extensive  contu- 
sions with  subsequent  suppuration  of  the  substance  of  the  muscle. 

The  same  principles  apply  in  the  treatment  of  subcutaneous  or 
open  divisions  of  the  tendons,  whether  fresh  or  of  long  standing. 
Here  also,  in  case  of  fresh  injuries,  the  best  way  is  to  unite  the  ends  of 

the  tendon  with  catgut  in  the  above-described  manner 
after  Wolfler,  and  to  relax  the  tendon  by  giving  the 
hand  and  the  elbow  a  suitable  position.  The  stumps 
may  furthermore  be  attached  to  the  adjacent  tissue  by 
means  of  a  number  of  interrupted  sutures  or  a  con- 
tinuous suture.  If  there  is  a  defect  in  the  tendon,  a 
pedunculated  flap  is  formed  from  one  stump,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  706  (Hueter,  Czemy,  the  author),  or  the 
defect  is  made  good  by  implanting  a  tendon  from  an 
Fio.  TOtf.— Teno-  animal  or  threads  of  catgut  or  silk,  after  Gluck,  or  in 
Feom  a  tendon'    s^^^re  cases  by  grafting  the  distal  stump  of  the  tendon 

into  a  neighbouring  tendon  which  has  a  similar  func- 
tion. Duplay  sutured  the  distal  stump  of  the  extensor  longus  polUcis 
into  a  slit  in  the  extensor  carpi  radialis.  In  case  of  extensive  defects 
in  the  muscles  and  tendons,  one  could  also  unite  the  latter  by  resection 
of  a  piece  from  the  bones  of  the  forearm  (Lobker).  The  ends  of  the 
tendon  are  sometimes  adherent  to  the  skin,  and  the  continuity  of  the 
tendon  is  thereby  indirectly  restored. 

In  old  cases  of  division  of  a  tendon  the  stumps  are  sought  out, 
dissected  free  if  necessary,  freshened,  and  then  united  in  the  above 
manner.  The  proximal  end  of  the  tendon  is  sometimes  displaced  a 
considerable  distance  upward.  Various  methods  may  be  adopted  for 
finding  the  same — e.  g.,  opening  the  sheath  and  drawing  the  stimip 
down  with  a  tenaculum,  pressing  or  kneading  the  muscles  dovrnward 
with  the  hand,  or  applying  an  elastic  bandage  from  above  downward. 
Madelung's  suggestion  is  a  very  good  one — that  an  incision  be  made  at 
the  place  where  the  stump  is  supposed  to  be  and  then  to  push  or  draw 
the  end  of  the  tendon  forward  through  its  empty  sheath. 

In  case  of  injury  to  several  tendons,  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  right  stumps  are  united.  All  operations  on  the  tendons  are  to  be 
performed  under  strict  aseptic  rules,  or  otherwise  suppuration  and 
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death  of  the  tendons  ensue  only  too  easily.  Too  many  sutures  through 
the  Btump  also  easily  occasion  necrosis  of  the  tendon. 

For  the  technique  of  lengthening  tendons,  after  Sporon,  see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  page  467. 

%  295.  Hare  Lynriet  of  the  ForeanD. — Among  injuries  of  the  nerves 
in  the  forearm,  those  of  the  median,  ulnar,  and  musculo-spiral  are  very 
frequent,  especidly  near  the  wrist  joint.  Every  complete  division  of  the 
three  nerves  named  is  characterized  by  a  typical  functional  disturbance 
of  the  hand.  The  higher  the  injury  of  the  nerves  lies,  the  greater  the 
disturbance  in  the  function  of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  upper  arm  (the  triceps  and  the  outer  portion  of  the  brachi- 
alls  anticus)  are  affected  only  in  case  of  paralysis  of  the  muficnlo-spiral 
nerve  high  up.  The  ulnar  and  median  nerves  give  off  no  branches  to 
the  muscles  of  the  upper  arm. 

1.  Iqjnr;  of  the  Kedian  Vem.~The  median  nerve  in  the  upper  arm  ac- 
companiee  the  bi-achial  artery,  then  at  the  elbow  passes  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artciry  heneath  the  bicipital  fascia,  then  runs 
behind  the  pronator  teres,  where  it  lies  be- 
tween the  Sesor  sublimis  digitorum  and  the 
Sexor  profundus  digitorum  muscles,  and 
finally  enters  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where 
it  divides  into  four  branches,  one  for  the 
thumb  and  thenar  eminence,  and  one  each 
for  the  Hrat,  second,  and  third  interspace  be- 
tween the  metacarpal  bonea.  The  median 
nerve  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  flexor 
side  of  the  forearm  with  the  exception  of 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  ulnar  por- 
tion of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum — 
that  is,  the  pronator  teres,  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis.  the  palmaris  longus,  the  flexor  sub- 
limis di^torum  and  profundus  (with  the 
exception  of  the  ulnar  portion,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  ulnar  nerve),  the  pronator 
quadratus,  the  flexor  longus  poUicis.  the 
muscles  of  the  thenar  eminence  (adductor, 
flexor  brevis,  and  opponens  pollicis),  with 
the  exception  of  the  adductor,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  ulnar  nerve  and  the  deep  head 
of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  and  finally  the 
first  three  lumbricalea. 

Tlie  functional  disturlmnces  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  me- 
dian nerve  are  therefore  the  following  (Fig.  707) :  Flexion  of  the  sec- 
ond phalanx  of  all  the  fingers  is  impossible,  as  is  that  of  the  third 
phalanx  of  the  forefinger  and  the  middle  finger.     The  functional  dis- 
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from  direct  and  sometimes  from  indirect  violence— e.  g.,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  upon  the  hand,  or  from  forcible  pronation,  in  wringing 
clothes,  for  instance. 

The  symptoms  are  the  least  pronounced  when  the  fracture  is  in  the 
upper  third.  A  displacement  of  the  fragments  may  be  entirely  al>8ent. 
The  displacement  depends  essentially  upon  the  direction  in  which  the 
violence  acts  and  upon  the  location  of  the  fracture — that  is,  upon 
whether  the  bone  is  fractured  below  or  above  the  insertion  of  the  pro- 
nator teres  muscle.  In  the  former  case  there  is  usually  a  distinct  an- 
gular deformity,  the  angle  opening  toward  the  back  or  the  front.  If 
the  fracture  is  above  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  teres  muscle,  the 
upper  fragment  is  supinated  and  flexed  by  the  biceps  and  the  supina- 
tor brevis  muscles,  while  the  lower  fragment  is  pronated  by  the  pro- 
nator teres  and  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  drawn  in  the  direction  of 
the  ulna.  Crepitus  and  abnormal  mobility  are  most  easily  made  out 
by  placing  the  hand  upon  the  site  of  fracture  and  rotating  the  forearm, 
whereupon  the  head  of  the  radius  does  not  move  unless  there  is  an  im- 
pacted fracture.  Active  pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand  are 
impossible  and  passive  movements  very  painfuL  If  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  displaced,  the  axis  of  the  wrist  joint  is  cofrespondingly  altered 
and  the  head  of  the  ulna  is  abnormally  prominent  (Bardeleben).  The 
farther  down  the  fracture  is  located  near  the  wrist,  the  more  distinctly 
visible  is  the  changed  axis  of  the  latter  (see  also  Fracture  of  the  Lower 
End  of  the  Radius). 

The  treatment  of  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius  consists  in 
the  application  of  a  splint  of  wood  or  plaster  of  Paris  while  the  fore- 
arm is  in  supination  and  flexion.  The  elbow  and  the  wrist  should  be 
included  in  the  splint.  Bony  union  usually  ensues  in  three  or  four 
weeks.  The  same  precautions  are  to  be  observed  in  treating  fractures 
of  the  shaft  of  the  radius  as  in  dealing  with  those  of  both  bones  of  the 
forearm,  in  order  that  pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand  may  not 
be  disturbed  (see  page  611).  In  pseudarthrosis,  due,  for  example,  to 
a  defect  in  the  bone,  the  formation  of  pedunculated  flaps  of  periosteum 
and  bone  from  one  or  both  fragments,  after  Nussbaum,  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, or  suture  of  the  freshened  fragments,  with  corresponding 
osteotomy  of  the  ulna. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radioa^  about  one  or  two  centi- 
metres above  the  articular  surface,  is  the  most  common  of  all  frac- 
tures.*   The  line  of  fracture  usually  runs  transversely  from  one  side 


*  This  typical  fracture  is  known  in  this  country  as  CoUes^s  fracture,  and  hence  the 
latter  designation  will  be  used  in  its  description. — Tbans. 
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to  the  other  and  aomewhat  obliquely  from  the  anterior  to  the  poste- 
rior a8{>ect.  This  fracture  arises  very  rarely  from  direct  but  almost 
always  from  indirect  riolence,  especially  from  dorsal  flexion  of  the 
hand  caused  by  a  fall  up- 
on its  palmar  surface,  and 
sometimes  also  from  palmar 
flexion  of  the  hand  attend- 
ing a  fall  npon  its  doream. 
In  the  former  case  the  hand 
undergoes  sharp  dorsal  flex- 
ion and  the  lower  end  of 
the  radius  is  really  torn  off  by  the  tense  ligamentnm  carpi  volare  pro- 
fundum.  The  hand  and  the  lower  fragment  are  displaced  together 
toward  the  dorsum,  while  the  upper  fragment  is  displaced  anteriorly 
(Fig.  721).  This  is  the  typical  position  of  the  fragments  in  a  complete 
fracture.  Much  leas  frequently  the  reverse  is  true  —i.  e.,  the  fracture 
arises  from  violent  palmar  flexion  of  the  hand  attending  a  fall  upon  its 
dorsum.  Here  also  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius  is  torn  off  by  a  tense 
ligament — viz.,  the  ligamentnm  carpi 
dorsale  profnndum.  In  the  latter 
case  the  position  of  the  fragments  is 
nsnally  the  reverse  of  that  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  721 — that  is,  the  hand 
and  the  lower  fragment  are  displaced 
anteriorly  and  the  upper  fragment 
posteriorly.  In  addition  to  the  action  of  the  ligaments,  the  forcible 
contact  of  the  anterior  or  posterior  edge  of  the  radins  against  the  first 
row  of  carpal  bones  is  an  important  factor  in  tlie  causation  of  these 
fractures.  The  fragments  are  sometimes  impacted,  or  the  fracture  is 
an  incomplete  one.  Comminated  fractures  are,  generally  speaking, 
rare.     Fissures  are  sometimes  found  which  extend  into  the  joint. 

The  symptoms  of  Colles's  fracture  are  very  characteristic,  so  that 
the  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  at  first  glance  in  recent  cases.  In 
consequence  of  the  usual  displacement,  shown  in  Fig.  721,  one  sees 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  in  the  region  of  the  wrist  joint  or  just 
above  it,  a  prominence  which  corresponds  to  the  lower  fragment,  and 
farther  up  a  distinct  depression ;  while  on  the  flexor  aide  of  the  fore- 
arm, likewise  al)ove  the  wrist  joint,  there  is  a  fulness  caused  by  the 
anterior  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment.  The  French  very  prop- 
erly compare  this  characteristic  deformity  with  a  table  fork  (dislocation 
d  la  fowrehetU).     The  hand  is,  moreover,  slightly  adducted  (Fig.  721), 
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and  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  is  abnormally  prominent.  This  adduc- 
tion of  the  hand  is  probably  conditioned  upon  the  fact  that  the  upper 
end  of  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  toward  the  ulna  by  the  pronator 
quadratus  muscle,  while  the  lower  end  of  the  same,  with  the  hand,  devi- 
ates in  the  opposite — that  is,  in  a  radial  direction.  The  hand  is,  more- 
over, perfectly  powerless  and  incapable  of  performing  its  function.  It 
can  neither  be  pronated  nor  supinated.  Crepitus  and  abnormal  mobil- 
ity can  easily  be  made  out,  as  a  rule,  by  grasping  the  site  of  fracture 
with  one  hand  and  moving  with  the  other  the  hand  of  the  patient  in  a 
dorsal,  volar,  or  lateral  direction.  Abnormal  mobility  and  crepitus  are 
absent  in  impacted  fractures.  The  localized  pain  above  the  styloid  pro- 
cess of  the  radius  and  the  extravasation  of  blood  are  of  importance  here. 
Sprains  of  the  wrist  and  Colles's  fractures  are  frequently  mistaken  for 
one  another.  In.  case  of  a  sprain  the  joint  itself  is  the  seat  of  the  pain, 
while  in  case  of  fracture  the  latter  is  one  or  two  centimetres  above  the 
styloid  process  in  the  radius  itself.  If,  in  case  of  a  large  effusion  of 
blood,  one  is  in  doubt  whether  he  has  to  do  with  a  fracture  or  a  sprain, 
the  case  should  be  treated  at  first  as  a  fracture  and  a  splint  applied. 

For  the  differential  diagnosis  between  a  CoUes  fracture  and  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  wrist,  see  §  300,  page  623  ff. 

The  prog^nosis  of  Colles's  fracture  under  proper  treatment  is  altogether 
favourable  in  simple  transverse  fractures  without  fissures  running  into  the 
joint.  Bony  union  almost  always  ensues  in  three  or  four  weeks,  though  the 
time  may  be  lengthened  to  five  or  six  weeks,  rarely  longer,  in  elderly  and 
feeble  patients.  Permanent  impairment  of  the  function  of  the  wrist  is  occa- 
sioned especially  by  malunion  of  a  fracture,  comminuted  fractures,  and  by 
direct  injuries  of  the  radio-carpal  and  the  radio  ulnar  joints.  Arthritis  de- 
formans is  especially  to  be  feared  among  old  people.  Synostosis  between  tlie 
radius  and  the  ulna  sometimes  attends  coexistent  fracture  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  ulna.  Disturbances  of  growth  with  radial  flexion  of  the  hand  are 
occasionally  observed  among  young  persons,  in  consequence  of  separation  of 
the  epiphysis.  Among  other  complications  by  which  the  prognosis  may  be 
made  less  favourable,  tliere  are  to  be  mentioned  dislocation  of  the  ulna  at  the 
inferior  radio-ulnar  joint,  crushing  off  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  and 
of  small  fragments  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  latter,  extensive  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  in  the  tendon  sheaths  and  in  the  palmar  synovial  sac,  injuries 
of  the  arteries  and  nerves,  etc.  Gangrene  of  the  hand  has  been  observed  in 
rare  cases  after  rupture  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries.  One  should  guard, 
above  all,  against  putting  on  too  tight  a  splint,  by  which  the  ischasmic  pa- 
ralyses of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  already  mentioned  on  page  612,  with 
the  main  en  griffe,  it  may  be,  are  only  too  easily  occasioned.  The  splint 
should  furthermore  not  be  kept  on  too  long,  and  massage  and  exercise  of  the 
joints  should  be  begun  as  early  as  possible — e.  g.,  after  the  removal  of  the 
first  splint  or  in  the  second  week.  The  stiffness  of  the  wrist  joint  and  the 
fingers,  which  was  formerly  so  common,  is  best  avoided  in  this  way. 
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Tbe  treatment  of  Colles's  fracture  is  to  be  carried  out  with  great 
care,  in  order  that  the  aboTe-mentioned  evils,  especially  malanion  of 
the  fraetnre  and  disturbances  of  the  function  of  the  wrist  joint,  may 
be  avoided.  The  dbplacement  is  overcome  by  traction  on  the  hand  in 
the  Una  of  the  forearm, 
which  ifi  flexed  at  right  an- 
{tles  at  the  elbow,  and  by 
counter-extension  on  tbe 
upper  arm.  Traction  in  a 
straight  line  should  be  com- 
bined with  ulnar  flexion 
and  then  palmar  flexion  of 
the  hand,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect the  radial  deviation  of  the  latter.  In  this  position,  which  is  directly 
the  opposite  of  the  existing  deformity,  the  forearm  is  immobilized  by 
a  splint  midway  between  pronation  and  supination.  It  is  sometimes  a 
good  plan  during  the  after-treatment  to  alternate  between  pronation 
and  supination  of  the  hand.  If  there  is  a  simultaneous  fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  ulna,  complete  supination  of  the  forearm  with  ulnar 
abduction  of  the  hand  is  sometimes  advisable. 

Ordinary  wooden  splints  are  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  those  of 
ster  of  Paris.  They  are  more  easily  changed,  and  permit  the  fore- 
arm to  lie  in  a  more  advanta- 
geous position,  Schede's  ante- 
rior splint,  which  keeps  the  hand 
flexed  and  abducted,  is  strongly 
to  be  recommended  (Fig,  723). 
I  also  like  Carr's  splint  (Fig. 
724),  upon  which  the  forearm  ie  so  placed  that  the  patient  grasps  with 
the  hand  the  transverse  piece  in  front.  In  order  to  secure  palmar  flex- 
ion of  the  hand,  a  wad  of  cotton  is  inserted  above  the  wrist  joint,  by 
means  of  which  the  upper  fragment  is  pressed  toward  the  doream. 
Bardenheuer  uses  a  splint  which  prodaces  extension  by  elastic  traction. 
It  consists  of  a  splint  for  the  hand  and  one  for  the  forearm,  which  are 
connected  by  a  hinge  joint,  so  that  the  splint  for  the  hand  can  be 
placed  in  various  positions.  Among  the  posterior  splints  that  are  in 
use,  Nelaton's  pistol  splint  (Fig.  725)  uid  Roser's  splint  (Fig.  726)  are 
especially  to  be  recommended.  Braatz  used  a  spiral  splint  of  plaster 
of  Paris  and  hemp.  It  begins  about  three  finger  breadths  below  the 
olecranon,  embraces  the  ulna,  covers  the  palmar  surface  of  the  forearm, 
and  passes  over  the  site  of  the  fracture  to  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  where 
it  ends  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints.     During  the  apphcation  of 
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this  splint  or  notil  it  has  become  hard,  the  hand  must  be  held  in  palmar 
flexion  and  ulnar  abduction,  aa  was  described  above.  All  splints  must 
be  well  padded  with  cotton  and  secured  at  first  with  flannel 
or  mnll  bandages  and  then  with  gaaze  bandages.  One 
may  use  as  an  outer  covering  bandages  of  water  glass  or 
plaster  of  Paris.  Splints  are  to  be 
changed  frequently — e.  g.,  every  six 
or  eight  days — and  at  these  tjmes 
the  wrist  and  flngers  are  massaged 
Fio.  TSB.— N^iMon'e "  pi»u>i  ~^K!$  and  exercised.  If  the  first  splint  is 
put  on  while  there  is  much  swell- 
ing, it  often  requires  to  be  changed 
even  sooner.  All  splinte  reach  on  the  band  as  far  as  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joints,  BO  that  the  fingers  can  be  moved  with  perfect  free- 
dom. Splints  are  discarded  after  three  or  four  weeks,  often  even 
earlier,  and  use  is  made  of  baths,  massage,  etc. 

If  plaster  of  Paris  is  chosen  as  a  splint  (see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
page  316  S.),  it  should  be  weU  padded  with  wadding  and  likewise  re- 
newed in  about  a  week,  in  order  that  the  fracture  may  be  inspected. 
The  plaster-of-Paris  bandages  may  also  be  applied  with  the  hand  in  a 
position  of  palmar  flexion  and  ulnar  abduction.  The  upper  fragment 
can  be  pressed  into  position  by  means  of  a  pad  of  cotton  laid  upon  the 
fflte  of  fracture  on  the  flexor  side  of  the  forearm. 

Every  splint  on  the  forearm  must  be  carefully  watched,  to  see  that 
it  does  not  exert  pressure  and  is  not  too  tight.  Every  physician  should 
make  it  a  rule,  when  he  has  applied  a  splint  in  the  morning,  to  look  at 
it  the  same  day,  so  as  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  serving  its 
purpose  properly. 

Compound  fractures  are  treated  under  antiseptic  precautions  and  in 
accordance  with  general  rules  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  597 
and  733).  The 
reader  is  Hkewise 
referred  for  the 
treatment  of 
paeudarthrosiH  to 
Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, page  1)03, 

In  case  of  mal- 

uniou  of  a  fracture,  partial  or  complete  refracture  of  the  bone  is  some- 
times advisable  and  the  application  of  a  splint  in  a  proper  position. 
Refracture  of  the  bone  is  unfortunately  often  impossible,  because  the 
lower  fragment  is  too  small.     In  such  cases  the  function  of  the  hand  is 
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often  very  materiallj  improved  by  massage,  by  exercise  of  the  wrist, 
and  by  electricity.  Osteotomy,  or  the  chiselling  away  of  any  maes  of 
callns  that  causes  disturbance,  may  be  indicated.  In  case  of  synostosis 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  the  ulna,  in  connection  with  simal- 
taneous  fracture  of  the  ulna,  resection  of  the  lower  ead  of  the  latter  is 
to  be  recommended  (Lesser,  Lanenstein). 

S  298.  AnEtomy  <rf  the  Wriit. — Before  passing  to  injuries  of  the  wrist,  it 
ma;  be  well  to  review  the  anatomy  of  the  different  articulations  between 
the  bones  of  the  forearm,  the  car- 
pal bonee.  and  the  bases  of  the  ^ i       Jf^   MS  Mt  MS 
iDetacarpals. 

1.  The  inferior  radio-ulnar 
joint  (Fig.  727, 2)  lies  between  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  radius 
and  the  ulna  and  forms  a  com- 
pletely independent  articulation. 
It  is  separated  from  the  radio- 
carpal joint,  the  wrist  joint  prop- 
er, by  an  interarticular  cartilage. 
This  interarticular  cartilage  is  at- 
tached to  the  styloid  process  of 
the  ulna  and  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  radius  by  two  fibrous  bands. 
Near  the  outer  border  of  the  inter- 
articular cartilage  there  is  some- 
times found,  according  to  Henle, 
an  oval  opening— that  is,  there  is 
in  such  a  case  a  communication 
with  the  radio-carpal  joint.  The 
rotatory  movements  of  the  radius 
take  place  in  this  inferior  radio- 
ulnar joint  in  conjunction  with 
the  superior  radio-ulnar  articula- 
tion. The  hand  follows  these  ro- 
tatory movements  of  the  radius 
only  passively.  Further  rotation 
in  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint 
is  prevented  by  the  capsule,  which  is  stout  and  passes  from  the  edge  of  the 
interarticular  cartilage  without  interruption  into  the  capsule  of  the  radio- 
carpal joint 

2.  The  radio  carpal  joint  (Fig.  727,  1)  is  formed  above  by  the  articular 
surface  of  the  radius  and  the  interarticular  cartilage,  and  its  ligament  and 
below  by  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  first  row  of  carpal  bones  (scaphoid,  semi- 
lunar, and  cuneiform  bones),  which  are  united  to  one  another  by  the  interos- 
seous ligaments. 

The  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones  articulate  with  the  end  of  the  radius, 
while  the  inner  border  of  the  semilunar  bone  articulates  with  the  interarticular 
cartilage.     The  cuneiform  bone  articulates  with  the  tower  surface  of  the 


Fio,  TST. — FronUl  MoitiDii  of  tJie  rurhc  vriM  Bhoiv- 
iiiB  the  different  »rtieulati™8:  A,  radius;  U, 
ulna;  Ml  Co  MS,  meUcarpui  booesi  Se,  sca- 
phoid; St,  »milanar;  6'  cuneilbna  ■  P,p1bI- 
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t,  inferior  radio-Qlnar  joint;  3,  inid-corpal 
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fonn ;  5,  carpo-iuetacarpal  joint ;  S.  indepeod- 
ent  joint  between  the  trapcduio  and  the  flnt 
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interarticular  cartilage.  A  communication  between  the  radio-carpal  joint 
and  the  medio-carpal  joint  may  arise  from  the  absence  of  the  interosseous 
ligaments  connecting  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  scaphoid,  the  semilunar, 
and  the  cuneiform  bones.  A  communication  between  the  radio-carpal  articu- 
lation and  that  of  the  pisiform  bone  is  more  common. 

3.  The  mid-carpal  joint.  The  real  joint  cavity  of  the  carpus  lies  between 
the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones  (Fig.  727,  3),  which  are  capable  of  free  move- 
ments upon  one  another.  The  mobility  between  the  first  and  the  second 
row  of  carpal  bones  is  especially  great  among  weavers,  the  head  of  the  os 
magnum  and  the  unciform  bone  often  projecting  considerably  wlien  the 
wrist  is  sharply  flexed.  The  single  bones  lying  side  by  side  have,  to  be  sure, 
their  cartilaginous  articular  surfaces  turned  toward  one  another,  but  still 
they  are  so  firmly  joined  together  by  ligaments  that  movements  upon  one 
another  are  scarcely  possible.  The  bones  of  the  second  row,  the  trapezium, 
the  trapezoid,  the  os  magnum,  and  the  unciform  bone  are  especially  firmly 
joined  together.  The  clefts  between  the  bones  of  each  row  are  in  open  com- 
munication with  the  mid-carpal  joint  These  clefts  between  the  carpal  bones 
are  closed  by  ligaments,  however,  in  front  and  behind  toward  the  radio- 
carpal and  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints.  A  communication  between  the 
mid-carpal  joint  and  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  is  regularly  present  through 
an  open  cleft  between  the  trapezoid  and  the  os  magnum  (Fig.  727),  and  there 
is  an  exceptional  communication  with  the  radio-carpal  joint  through  an 
open  cleft  between  the  carpal  bones  of  the  first  row.  The  form  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  mid-carpal  joint  is  very  complicated,  consisting  of 
fragments  of  rotation  surfaces  (Henle).  The  capsule  of  the  mid-carpal  joiut 
takes  its  origin  from  the  borders  of  the  carpal  bones  which  are  covered  with 
cartilage.  It  forms  a  transverse  fold  on  the  palmar  side  in  flexion  and  on 
the  dorsum  in  extension. 

4*  The  articulation  of  the  pisiform  bone  (Fig.  727,  4).  The  pisiform  bone 
articulates  with  the  cuneiform  by  means  of  a  very  flat  ball-and-socket  joint 

5.  The  carpo-metacarpal  articulation  (Fig.  727,  5)  between  the  second  row 
of  carpal  bones  and  the  metacarpal  bones  presents  a  common  joint,  in  which 
but  slight  movements  of  the  hand  about  a  transverse  axis— that  is,  flexion 
and  extension — are  possible.  The  carpo-metacarpal  joint  is  not  infrequently 
completely  divided  into  halves  by  a  synovial  fold,  which  extends  from  the 
interosseous  ligament  between  the  os  magnum  and  the  unciform  bone  to  one 
of  the  metacarpal  interosseous  ligaments  (Henle).  The  regular  communica- 
tion betw^een  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  and  the  mid-carpal  joint  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  dense  capsule  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  passes 
from  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  to  the  edges  of  the  cartilaginous  sur 
faces  of  the  carpal  bones. 

6.  The  articulation  between  the  trapezium  and  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb  is  a  completely  independent  joint  which  allows  free  movements  be- 
tween the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  the  trapezium. 

Among  the  accessory  and  strengthening  ligaments  the  following  are 
especially  important : 

The  ligamentum  carpi  commune— that  is,  the  tendinous  portion  of  the 
fascia  of  the  arm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wrist  joint  with  mainly  transverse 
fibres.     On  the  dorsum,  the  ligamentum  carpi  dorsale  profundum  pasBM 
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from  the  bones  of  the  forearm  to  the  first  row  of  carpal  bones,  and  there  are 
numerous  short  dorsal  ligaments  between  the  single  carpal  bones  (inter- 
carpal, carpo-metacarpal,  and  intermetacarpal  ligaments).  Of  the  ligaments 
on  the  palmar  side  the  following  are  important:  1.  The  ligamentum  carpi 
volare  proprium,  which  bridges  the  cavity  formed  by  the  carpal  bones.  2.  The 
ligamentum  carpi  volare  profundum,  which  consists  of  three  parts  and  com- 
pletely covers  the  palmar  side  of  the  radio-carpal  joint  and  the  mid-carpal 
joint.  We  saw  on  page  615  that  Colles's  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  arises  in  part  from  the  traction  of  this  ligament,  because  it  becomes 
continuous  with  the  periosteum  of  the  radius.  The  numerous  other  liga- 
ments in  the  region  of  the  carpal  bones  are  without  practical  importance. 

As  regards  the  function  of  the  different  joints  at  the  wrist,  the  following 
brief  statement  may  be  made :  The  normal  movements  of  the  hand  consist 
of  (1)  pronation  and  supination ;  (2)  flexion  and  extension  (palmar  and  dorsal 
flexion) ;  (3)  adduction  and  abduction  (ulnar  and  radial  flexion) ;  (4)  flattening 
and  arching  of  the  hand.  Pronation  and  supination  take  place  in  the  in- 
ferior radio-ulnar  joint,  flexion,  extension,  and  radial  and  ulnar  flexion  in 
the  radio-carpal  and  the  mid-carpal  joints,  and  flattening  and  arching  of  the 
hand  in  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint,  and  particularly  in  the  carpal  joint  of 
the  thumb.  There  is  also  possible  a  dorsal  and  palmar  flexion  of  the  hand 
in  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  which  is  greatest  at  the  borders  of  the  hand. 
The  most  immovable  part  of  the  wrist  joint  is  the  second  row  of  carpal 
bones.  The  different  movements  in  the  joints  are  checked  partly  by  contact 
of  the  bones  and  partly  by  the  capsule  and  accessory  ligaments. 

§  299.  iDJnries  of  the  Wrist — We  mention  first  among  injuries  of 
the  wrist  the  contusions  arising  from  the  action  of  direct  violence  and 
the  sprains  occurring  especially  from  forcible  rotation,  fiexion  and 
extension,  or  adduction  and  abduction.  Sprains  of  the  wrist  joint 
proper,  the  radio-carpal  joint,  are  especially  frequent,  arising,  for 
example,  from  violent  dorsal  flexion  attending  a  fall  upon  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  in  which,  as  we  saw,  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  so  often 
torn  away  by  the  ligamentum  carpi  volare  profundum.  In  sprains 
there  is  a  momentary  partial  separation  of  the  articular  surfaces,  and 
complete  dislocations  may  result  from  the  action  of  greater  violence. 
Corresponding  stretching  or  rupture  of  the  tense  ligaments  is  observed 
in  all  these  violent  movements  of  the  hand,  including  the  short  liga- 
ments between  the  carpal  bones,  as  well  as  rupture  of  the  capsule  and 
the  interarticular  cartilage  of  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint  and  avulsion 
of  portions  of  bone  from  the  radius,  the  ulna,  and  the  carpus,  and 
finally  stretching,  laceration,  or  rupture  of  the  muscles  or  tendons. 

The  symptoms  of  a  contusion  and  sprain  of  the  wrist  are  similar  to 
those  of  CoUes's  fracture,  and  confusion  of  the  two  is  therefore  not 
infrequent.  The  intra-articular  and  periarticular  effusion  of  blood, 
varying  in  amount,  is  characteristic  of  a  contusion  and  sprain.  The 
joint  whose  active  function  is  disturbed  is  painful,  while  the  bone,  as 
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opposed  to  what  is  true  in  case  of  fracture,  is  not  tender,  and  presents 
nothing  abnormal. 

The  course  is  usually  favourable  in  cases  that  are  free  from  com- 
plications. There  result  only  in  exceptional  cases,  especially  when  the 
treatment  is  unsuitable,  chronic  inflammation  or  stiffness  of  the  joint, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  loose  joint  with  subluxation,  also  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  tendon  sheaths  (tenosynovitis),  etc. 

The  treatment  of  uncomplicated  contusions  and  sprains  of  the  wrists 
consists  in  the  prompt  use  of  massage  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  pa^ 
505),  systematic  movements,  baths,  and  the  inunction  of  remedies  con- 
taining alcohol.  Antiphlogistics  (ice)  are  usually  necessary  only  during 
the  first  hours  or  days.  The  immobilization  of  the  extremity  for  some 
days — e.  g.,  upon  a  Carr  splint  (see  Fig.  724,  page  617) — is  only  to  be 
recommended  in  severe  cases  with  marked  extravasation  of  blood  and 
rupture  of  the  soft  parts.  Here  also  massage,  passive  movements, 
baths,  and  the  inunction  of  liniments  are  employed  later.  Careful 
attention  is  to  be  paid  to  any  complications  (fractures,  rupture  of  the 
tendons,  etc.).  Massage  is  to  be  continued  until  the  function  of  the 
joint  is  completely  restored. 

Wounds  of  the  wrist  joints  (radio-carpal,  inferior  radio-ulnar,  and 
mid-carpal)  are  partly  punctured  and  partly  incised  or  contused 
wounds,  and  may  be  associated  with  dislocations  or  fractures.  Every 
penetrating  wound  of  a  joint,  however  small  it  may  be,  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  serious  injury,  becaase  the  function  of  the  band  or  even  the 
life  of  the  patient  may  be  endangered  thereby.  Tbe  surest  indication 
that  an  injury  to  a  joint  has  occurred  is  the  escape  of  synovial  fluid. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  joint  is  freely  opened,  one  sees  at  once  the 
articular  cartilage  lying  bare.  If  the  outer  wound  has  already  closed, 
the  injury  of  the  joint  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  subsequent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  radio-carpal,  the  inferior  radio-ulnar,  or  the  mid-carpal  joint 
first  proves  that  we  have  had  to  deal  with  an  injury  to  a  joint.  One 
should  be  warned  against  too  much  probing.  It  is  better  to  omit  it 
altogether. 

The  course  of  a  penetrating  wound  of  a  joint  is  variable.  If  no 
infection  of  the  wound  has  taken  place,  and  the  latter  remains  aseptic, 
healing  follows  without  inflammation  and  without  functional  disturb- 
ance of  the  joint.  In  other  cases  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  joint  ensues,  with  corresponding  functional  disturbances  of  the 
hand,  or  an  acute  septic  process  which  may  require  amputation  of  the 
forearm  in  onlcr  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  jmtient  (see  Inflammation 
of  the  Wrist  Joint).  Gunshot  wounds  of  the  wrist  joint,  with  commi- 
nution of  the  bones,  are  the  most  unfavourable  injuries. 
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The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  wrigt  joint  conforms  to  f^eral 
mW  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  726  and  T32,  G-onshot  Wounds). 
It  consista,  above  all,  in  disinfection  of  the  wound  and  its  vicinity,  and 
in  immobilization  of  the  joint,  with  or  without  drainage  and  elevation, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  injury  (see  Fig.  730,  page  62S).  If  sup- 
purative inflammation  of  the  joint  eneues,  or  if  it  already  exists,  the 
joint  is  to  be  freely  opened,  disinfected,  and  drained,  and  usually  re- 
section of  the  joint  (partial  or  complete,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
suppuration)  becomes  necessary.  In  case  sepsis  and  pyaemia  are  threat- 
ened, the  removal  of  the  focus  of  infection  by  amputation  may  he  indi- 
cated. 

§  300.  Didooationa  of  the  Sadiomarpal  Joint — Complete  traumatic 
dislocations  of  the  wrist  joint  proper  are  very  rare,  because  its  surfaces 
are  so  firmly  joined  together,  especially  by  its  ligaments,  which  are 
more  likely  to  tear  off  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  than  allow  a  dislo- 
cation. I  was  able  to  find  in  the  hterature  of  the  subject  but  twenty- 
four  cases,  thirteen  of  which  were  backward  and  eleven  forward.  Ten 
were  complicated  by  fracture — e.  g.,  of  the  radius,  the  ulna,  or  both 
bones  at  once,  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  and  the  ulna,  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  radius  or  of  the  carpal  bones.  Compound  dislo- 
cations of  the  wrist  joint  are  caused  usually  by  the  action  of  great  vio- 
lence, 

1.  DialocationB  Backward  (Fig.  728). — This  dislocation,  of  which  I 
was  able  to  find  thirteen  cases  in  literature,  results  usually  from  a  fall 
upon  the  palm  of  the  hand  when  the  latter  is  abducted  (Schiiller),  from 
violent   rotation,   and 
occasionally  also  from 
violent  palmar  flexion. 
It  is  usually  associated 
with    very    extensive 
laceration  of  the  soft 

parts.  inilU/mili^r  Fio.  TiS.— Biitkwttrd  (lialoo 

As  regards  aymp-  ' 
toms,  the  deformity 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Colles'a  fracture  (Fig.  721).  There 
is  a  prominence  to  be  seen  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  caused  by  the 
projection  of  the  carpal  bones.  The  articular  surfaces  of  the  radius 
and  uhia  project  on  the  anterior  aspect,  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  which 
is  in  palmar  flexion,  are  slightly  bent,  active  movements  of  the  wrist 
joint  are  impossible,  and  passive  mobility  is  restricted.  The  deformity 
can  only  be  overcome  by  special  movements  of  reduction.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  and  the  ulna  is  also  of  impor- 
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taoce  08  regards  differential  diagnosis  between  diBlocation  and  fracture. 
In  dislocation  these  processes  remain  in  a  normal  position  with  refer- 
ence to  each  other,  whereas  their  position  with  reference  to  the  carpne 
is  changed  and  ihoj  are  felt  in  the  palm.  In  Colles's  fracture  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius  is  displaced  with  the  lower  fragment  back- 
ward (see  Fig.  721,  page  615).  Measurement  of  the  radius  is  also  im- 
portant. If  the  radius  is  not  shortened,  but  the  length  of  the  forearm 
from  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  to  that  of  the  middle  finger  is,  the  de- 
formity at  the  wrist  is  conditioned  upon  dislocation. 

The  reduction  of  a  dorsal  dislocation  of  the  radio-carpal  joint  ia 
best  accomplished  by  extension  and  direct  pressure  upon  the  projecting 
carpus.  The  hand  is  then  immobilized  for  a  few  days  upon  a  splint 
and  treated  as  soon  as  possible  by  maasage  and  by  passive  movements, 
which  are  to  be  begun  cautiously. 

2.  Dialomtiou  Forward  (Fig.  729). — This  dislocation  is  more  rare 
than  the  dorsal,  and  yet  I  was  able  to  find  eleven  cases  in  litersture. 
Heeht  has  recently  found  six 
more  cases.  It  arises  usually 
from  palmar  fiexion  attending 
a  fall  upon  the  dorsum  of  the 
band,  less  often  from  dorsal 
flexion — that  is,  we  have  here 
the  reverse  of  what  is  true  of 
dislocation  backward.  It  is  also 
caused  by  violent  rotation.  B. 
Cooper  had  a  case  of  special  in- 
terest He  observed  in  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  who  fell  from  a 
horse  upon  the  palms  of  both  hands,  a  forward  dislocation  of  the  radio- 
carpal joint  on  one  hand  and  a  backward  dislocation  of  the  same  on 
the  other  hand. 

The  symptoms  are  the  reverse  of  those  attending  dislocation  back- 
ward. The  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  the  ulna  project  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  hand,  and  are  the  more  distinctly  to  be  felt  the  less 
swelling  tliere  is.  For  tlio  differential  diagnosis  between  fracture  and 
dislocation  the  same  pointe  apply  that  were  given  on  page  623. 

The  reduction  of  a  dislocation  forward  is  accomplished  by  exten^on 
and  direct  prcHsure  upon  the  carpus.  The  after-treatment  ia  the  same 
as  thiit  of  dislocation  backward. 

Compound  dislocations  of  the  radio-carpal  joint  are  treated  by  asep- 
tic methods  and  in  ncirordance  with  general  rules.  The  earlier  they 
are  brought  under  antiseptic  treatment  the  more  likely  are  infection 
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and  the  development  of  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  joint  to  be 
prevented.  Drainage  of  the  wrist  joint  is  not  usually  sufficient.  It  is 
better  to  make  as  restricted  partial  resections  as  possible,  and  then  to 
employ  permanent  extension  of  the  wrist  (see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
page  228,  Fig.  213). 

§  301.  Didooations  of  the  Lower  Badio-ulnar  Joint — Incomplete  dis- 
locations of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  from  the  interarticular  cartilage 
are  the  most  frequent.  These  are  observed  especially  among  little  chil- 
dren when  they  are  seized  by  the  hand  and  lifted  up  (Goyaud,  the 
author).  The  hand  is  in  such  cases  pronated ;  further  pronation  and 
supination  of  the  hand  or  the  forearm  are  impossible.  The  joint  is 
very  painful,  and  the  elbow  joint,  at  which  one  often  supposes  the  in- 
jury to  be,  is  normal.  The  reduction  of  incomplete  dislocation  is  easily 
accomplished  by  traction  and  rotation  of  the  pronated  hand  into  supi- 
nation.    After-treatment  is  unnecessary. 

Complete  dislocations  of  the  lower  radio-ulnar  joint  are,  as  I  have 
shown,  more  frequent  than  was  formerly  supposed.  They  arise  espe- 
cially from  violent  pronation  or  supination — e.  g.,  in  wringing  clothes. 
The  ulna  is  dislocated  either  forward,  backward,  or  inward.  Of  forty- 
eight  cases  of  complete  traumatic  dislocations  which  I  collected  from 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  sixteen  (twelve  simple  and  four  com- 
pound) were  dislocations  forward,  eighteen  (ten  simple  and  eight  com- 
pound) backward,  and  nine  inward.  In  five  cases  the  direction  of  the 
dislocation  was  not  given.  Of  the  forty-eight  dislocations,  only  twenty- 
three  were  uncomplicated.  The  others  were  associated  with  fracture 
of  the  radius  or  perforation  of  the  skin. 

1.  Dislocation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  forward  arises  usually 
from  violent  supination  or  from  the  action  of  direct  force  upon  the 
lower  end  of  the  ulna  from  the  extensor  side  of  the  forearm.  It  is 
sometimes  combined  with  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and 
may  be  complete  or  incomplete.  In  case  of  coexistent  fracture  of  the 
radius  the  diagnosis  may  be  rendered  difficult  by  displacement  of  the 
lower  fragment  of  the  latter. 

2.  Dislocation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  backward  usually  arises 
from  violent  pronation,  from  a  fall  upon  the  pronated  hand,  or  from 
the  action  of  direct  force  upon  the  ulna  from  the  flexor  surface  of  the 
forearm.  According  to  my  tabulation,  eleven  cases  out  of  eighteen 
were  without  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 

3.  Dislocation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  inward  arises  from 
violent  pronation  of  the  forearm.  I  flnd  in  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject only  one  case  of  simple  dislocation  with  no  complications — that  of 

Hognetta.     It  is  usually  combined  with  fracture  or  with  perforation  of 
94 
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the  skin.  The  great  rarity  of  simple  dislocation,  free  from  all  com- 
plications, is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  lower  end  of 
the  ulna  easily  glides  off  from  the  inner  side  of  the  carpus,  and  there- 
fore passes  over,  as  a  rule,  into  a  dislocation  forward  or  backward  in 
consequence  of  the  elastically  stretched  soft  parts  and  the  contraction 
of  the  pronator  quadratus  nmscle. 

Congenital  and  pathological  luxations  and  subluxations  of  the  lower 
radio-ulnar  joint  have  sometimes  been  observed.  Anomalies  in  the 
position  of  tlie  lower  end  of  the  ulna  occur  especially  after  severe 
sprains  of  the  wrist  and  after  malunion  of  fractures  of  the  radius. 

The  reduction  of  complete  dislocations  of  the  lower  radio-ulnar 
joint  is  best  effected  by  direct  pressure  upon  the  dislocated  end  of  tlie 
ulna  and  abduction  of  the  Iiand.  In  dislocations  forward,  pronation 
of  the  hand,  and  in  dislocations  backward,  supination  of  the  hand  are 
also  serviceable.  There  is  sometimes  difficulty  in  retaining  the  bone 
in  place  permanently,  especially  when  there  is  a  coexistent  fracture 
of  the  radius.  In  case  of  compound  dislocations  the  lower  end  of 
the  ulna  has  repeatedly  been  resected  with  favourable  results.  The 
resection  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  may  become  necessary — e.  g., 
when  there  is  a  coexistent  compound  fracture.  Even  in  severe  cases 
no  functional  disturbance  whatever  of  the  joint  has  resulted,  while  in 
other  cases  the  use  of  the  hand  has  been  very  serionsly  impaired. 

§  302.  Dislocations  of  the  Carpal  Bones. — These  dislocations  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  I  have  found  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  two  cases 
of  dislocation  of  the  mid-carpal  joint,  those  of  Maisonneuve  and  Mai- 
gaigne.  Maisonneuve's  case  was  one  of  backward  dislocation  of  this 
joint.  The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  dislocation  of  the  radio- 
carpal joint,  with  the  difference  that  the  position  of  the  lower  ends  of 
the  ulna  and  the  radius  with  reference  to  the  first  row  of  carpal  bones 
is  not  changed.  Mid-carpal  dislocations  are  caused  usually  by  the 
action  of  great  violence,  so  that  severe  associated  injuries  usually  exist. 

The  reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  mid-carpal  joint  is  accom- 
plished in  the  same  way  as  the  similar  dislocations  of  the  radio-carpal 
joint — that  is,  by  extension  and  direct  pressure. 

Dislocations  of  the  single  carpal  bones  are  very  rare,  and  usuallj 
arise  from  direct  violence.  The  isolated  dislocation  of  the  os  magnum, 
which  is  the  most  movable,  and  whose  head  allows  most  of  the  move- 
ment between  the  first  and  second  row  of  carpal  bones,  is  the  com- 
monest. The  head  of  the  os  magnum  moves  about  a  transverse  axis  in 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  hand,  and  about  a  sagittal  axis  in  adduc- 
tion and  abduction.  This  bone  forms  the  keystone  of  the  carpal  arch, 
like  the  astragalus  in  the  foot.     The  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  os 
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magnum  seems,  according  to  the  observations  already  made,  to  be 
always  backward  and  incomplete,  while  a  dislocation  forward  is  pre- 
vented by  its  firm  ligamentous  connection  with  the  neighbouring  bones 
(the  imciform,  the  trapezoid,  and  the  third  metacarpal),  as  well  as  by 
the  ligamentum  carpi  volare.  Dislocation  of  the  os  magnum  or  its 
head  backward  arises  usually  from  direct  violence,  also  from  violent 
palmar  flexion,  when  the  radio-carpal  joint  is  fixed,  and  from  a  fall 
upon  the  clinched  fist,  when  the  shock  falls  chiefly  upon  the  metacar- 
pal bone  of  the  middle  finger,  which  is  the  most  prominent. 

Of  other  isolated  dislocations.of  the  carpal  bones  there  have  been 
observed  those  of  the  scaphoid,  tlie  trapezium  (especially  backward) ; 
also  of  the  semiulnar  (especially  forward),  of  the  pisiform,  etc.  Sev- 
eral carpal  bones  are  sometimes  torn  away  from  their  connection  with 
the  neighbouring  bones  by  the  action  of  unusual  violence. 

The  reduction  of  the  dislocations  of  single  carpal  bones  is  most  suc- 
cessfully effected  by  direct  pressure  and  by  extension  on  the  hand,  with 
or  without  palmar  or  dorsal  flexion,  according  as  the  dislocation  of  the 
bone  is  backward  or  forward.  If  reduction  is  unsuccessful,  excision 
of  the  dislocated  bone  is  to  be  recommended,  as  well  as  in  compound 
dislocations. 

Fractures  of  the  carpal  bones  usually  arise  only  from  the  action  of 
great  violence.  They  are  mostly  compound,  comminuted  fractures — 
e.  g.,  from  being  run  over,  from  a  fall,  or  a  blow  with  a  heavy  ham- 
mer, etc.  The  displacement  of  the  fragments  is  usually  slight,  because 
they  are  held  firmly  by  the  stout  ligaments.  The  most  important  symp- 
toms of  a  fracture  of  the  carpal  bones  are  pain,  swelling,  and  crepitus. 
The  fractures  are  sometimes  combined  with  dislocation.  In  the  most 
severe  cases  the  carpal  bones  are  crushed  to  a  pulp. 

The  treatment  of  simple  fractures  of  the  carpal  bones  consists  in 
the  application  of  a  splint  and,  it  may  be,  elevation  of  the  hand  and 
the  use  of  ice  for  the  first  few  days.  Compound  fractures  are  treated 
with  antiseptic  precautions  and  according  to  general  rules  (see  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  page  597,  also  page  600  [Fractures  of  Joints],  and 
page  732  [Gunshot  Fractures]). 

§  303.  Inflammatory  Prooenes  and  other  Diseases  of  the  Forearm  and 
the  Wrist — Acute  inflammations  of  the  forearm  are  very  frequent, 
especially  after  wounds  of  the  hand  and  the  fingers,  often  of  the  most 
trivial  character.  Lymphangitis  of  the  forearm  arises  in  this  way  with 
its  characteristic  red  streaks  in  the  skin  reaching  to  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  and  on  to  the  axilla.  Erysipelas  also  occurs  here,  as  well  as  the 
superficial  and  deep  forms  of  celluUtis  which  involve  the  tendon  sheaths 
and  intermuscular  spaces.     Septic,  progressive   cellulitis   not  infre- 
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quently  results  from  slight  punctured  wounds  of  the  fingers,  which 
spreads  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  even  after  a  few  days  amputation 
of  the  arm  or  disarticulation  at  the  shoulder  becomes  necessary  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  life  of  the  patient.  Septic  cellulitis— e.  g.,  after 
a  wound  of  a  finger — usually  extends  slowly  until  it  reaches  the  carpus, 
but  when  it  has  once  reached  the  forearm  the  extension  of  the  suppura- 
tion in  the  loose  intermuscular  connective  tissue  and  in  and  about  the 
tendon  sheaths  is  generally  very  rapid,  as  well  as  along  the  lymphat> 
ics  and  veins  (lympliangitis,  perilymphangitis,  phlebitis,  periphlebitis). 
The  tendons  of  the  forearm,  especially  on  the  flexor  side,  are  more  or 
less  destroyed  by  the  suppuration,  so  that  one  can  often  draw  them 

out  in  the  form  of  long  cords  of 
dead  tissue  permeated  with  pus. 
Large  abscesses  may  develop  in  the 
epitrochlear  and  axillary  glands. 

In  treating  acute  inflammatory 
processes  of  the  forearm  one  should, 
above  all,  by  way  of  prophylaxis,  deal 
with  every  wound  of  the  forearm, 
the  hand,  or  the  fingers  under  strict 
antiseptic  precautions.  Elevation  of 
the   arm — e.  g.,   on  a  Yolkmann'S 


Fio.  780.— Vertical  suspension  of  the  forearm  hv  nieans  of  Volkmann's  BUspensioD  Bpliot  fcr 

acute  inflainmatiom)  of  tlie  band  and  forearm. 


suspension  splint  (Fig.  730) — does  excellent  service  in  case  of  phlebitis, 
lymphangitis,  and  lymphadenitis  which  have  not  gone  on  to  suppura- 
tion. This  is  combined  with  the  use  of  wet  dressings  covered  with 
nibber  tissue  or  of  ice.  Mercurial  ointment,  which  is  to  be  rubbed  in 
very  gently,  also  does  good  service.  During  the  further  course  one 
must  be  on  the  lookout  for  suppuration.  If  it  develops,  the  pus  is  to 
be  evacuated  by  a  free  incision. 

For  the  treatment  of  erysipelas,  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  348. 
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Every  pus  focus  which  manifests  itself  by  a  softened,  fluctuating 
area  is  to  be  opened  by  an  incision  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the 
forearm  and  drained.  In  case  of  deep  collections  of  pus.  the  skin  and 
the  fascia  are  divided  freely,  and  then  a  closed  dressing  forceps  or 
an  artery  clamp  pushed  in.  In  case  of  extensive  suppuration  one 
should  make  too  many  incisions  rather  than  too  few.  They  are  espe- 
cially necessary  at  the  upper  and  lower  boundary  of  the  pus  focus. 
Undermined  portions  of  skin  are  to  be  divided  throughout  their  entire 
extent,  sloughing  tissue  is  to  be  removed,  etc.  The  pus  foci  are  drained 
from  the  bottom  by  short,  thick  drainage-tubes  whose  outer  end, 
which  is  cut  off  short,  is  pierced  with  a  safety  pin,  in  order  that  the 
tube  may  not  slip  into  the  abscess  cavity.  Finally,  the  pus  focus  is 
thoroughly  disinfected  by  irrigating  it  with  l-to-1,000  bichloride,  and 
the  arm  placed  upon  a  splint — e.  g.,  a  Volkmann's  suspension  splint 
(Fig.  730) — and  covered  with  an  antiseptic  dressing.  In  case  of  exten- 
sive suppuration  and  sloughing,  packing  the  incisions  with  sterile  or 
iodoform  gauze  is  to  be  recommended,  and,  if  necessary,  permanent 
irrigation  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  178),  etc.  It  is  often  found 
necessary  to  amputate  the  septic  limb  in  order  to  save  the  patient's  life. 

Diseases  of  the  Tendons  and  Tendon  Sheaths. — The  forearm,  espe- 
cially the  region  of  the  wrist,  is  a  favourite  place  for  diseases  of  the 
tendons  and  tendon  sheaths. 

I.  Diseases  of  the  Sheaths  of  the  Extensor  Tendons.  Dry  Tenosynovi- 
tis.— By  dry  tenosynovitis  is  understood  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
tendons,  especially  the  abductor  longus  pollicis,  the  extensor  brevis 
poUicis,  less  often  the  extensor  indicis  and  the  extensor  communis 
digitorum,  above  the  wrist  joint,  which  occurs  in  consequence  of  hard 
work  with  the  hands,  especially  among  laundresses,  joiners,  smiths,  and 
persons  in  general  whose  calling  demands  rough  labour;  also  among 
piano-players,  etc.  We  have  to  do  with  an  acute  or  subacute  trau- 
matic inflammation  of  the  tendons  named,  in  consequence  of  their 
friction  over  the  surface  of  the  radius.  The  principal  symptom,  as  in 
dry  pleurisy,  is  a  characteristic  dry  creaking  or  a  grating  friction  sound 
which  is  perceived  by  placing  the  hand  upon  the  inflamed  tendons 
and  having  the  patient  move  the  thumb  and  the  wrist.  The  creak- 
ing is  conditioned  upon  a  hsemorrhagic  and  fibrinous  exudation  and  a 
cellular  proliferation  within  the  tendon  sheath.  Aside  from  the  grat- 
ing friction  sound,  the  area  in  question  is  painful  and  swollen,  and  the 
hand  is  more  or  less  incapable  of  use  for  hard  work.  The  course  is 
favourable,  and  with  proper  treatment  a  rapid  cure  usually  follows. 

The  treatment  consists  in  daily  massage,  in  the  use  of  wet  dressings 
that  exert  pressure,  and  immobilization  of  the  arm  upon  a  small  splint 
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with  the  use  of  a  sling.  The  wrist  joint  shoald  be  immobilized  for 
only  a  few  days,  and  passive  movements  are  then  begun.  The  inunc- 
tion of  mercurial  ointment  or  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine 
with  a  brush  is  combined  with  the  massage  and  passive  movements. 
The  hand  is  to  be  favoured  for  some  time  afterward,  as  otherwise  re- 
currences easily  occur. 

SerouB  tenosynoyitis  usually  begins  as  a  subacute  serous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tendon  sheath  and  is  not  so  quickly  cured  as  dry  tenosyno- 
vitis, from  which  it  often  proceeds.  It  is  not  infrequently  tubercular 
in  character,  and  then  runs  a  very  chronic  course,  finally  passing  into 
the  fungous  form  of  inflammation.  The  favourite  locations  of  serous 
tenosynovitis  are  the  tendons  of  tlie  extensor  communis  digitoruni, 
tbe  extensor  pollicis,  and  especially  the  flexor  tendons  (see  page  631). 
In  case  of  tubercular  inflammation,  a  characteristic  swelling  is  found 
along  the  course  of  tlie  tendons,  and  there  are  usually  fistulse  later  on 
and  extensive  fungous  granulations,  as  well  as  caseous  foci  or  abscesses. 

Chronic  tenosynovitis  sometimes  has  a  syphilitic  origin,  and  one 
then  finds  in  the  course  of  the  tendon  sheaths  the  characteristic  semi- 
soft,  gummatous  infiltrations.  The  history  of  the  case  or  other  indica- 
tions of  syphilis  lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 

So-cAlled  rice  bodies  are  soinetimes  found  in  inflamed  sheaths  in 
varying  numbers.  They  are  usually  to  be  regarded  as  albuminous 
products  of  coagulation  (Meckel,  Liicke,  Volkmann),  and  are  less  fre- 
quently organized  formations  of  connective  tissue  or  cartilage  which 
have  arisen  from  hypertrophy  of  villous  outgrowths  from  the  serous 
lining  of  the  tendon  sheaths. 

We  have  already  ^oken  of  suppurative  tenosynovitis  on  page  627. 

Treatment  of  Serous  Teno8ynoyiti& — Prompt  operative  treatment  is 
indicated  in  case  of  tubercular  tenosynovitis.  The  tubercular  tissue 
should  be  thoroughly  extirpated  and  scraped  out,  and  there  should  be 
no  hesitation  in  opening  the  sheath  freely,  in  order  that  all  the  dis- 
eased tissue  may  be  removed.  The  after-treatment  consists  in  drain- 
age, suture,  placing  the  forearm  ui>on  a  splint,  and  applying  an  anti- 
septic protective  dressing.  In  case  the  process  is  extensive  the  arm  is 
elevated  (see  Fig.  730,  page  G2S),  and  the  patient  must  lie  in  bed  for 
some  days.  In  dealing  with  patients  who  dread  the  knife,  one  may 
inject  ten-per-cent  iodoform  oil  or  iodoform-glycerin  (one  or  two  hy- 
podermic syringefuls  or  more  every  week  or  two,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  affection).  After  healing  has  taken  place  the  function 
of  the  tendons  is  to  be  restored  by  baths,  active  and  passive  move- 
ments, massage,  and  electricity. 

In  gummatous  (syphilitic)  tenosynovitis  also  an  active  local  treat- 
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ment  bj  incision,  scraping  oat,  and  extirpation  of  the  gummatous  in- 
iiltrate  is  to  be  recommended  in  addition  to  that  of  a  general  anti- 
syphilitic  character. 

Simple  chronic  serous  tenosynovitis  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
dry  tenosynovitis  (massage,  passive  movements,  mercurial  ointment, 
tincture  of  iodine,  etc.).  It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  chronic  serous  tenosynovitis  is  sometimes  conditioned  upon  tuber- 
culosis, and  massage  is  then  decidedly  to  be  avoided.  Every  simple 
tenosynovitis  which  is  at  all  obstinate  is  best  cured  by  incision,  and 
any  rice  bodies  that  may  be  present  are  removed  in  the  same  way. 

After  the  cure  of  every  affection  of  the  tendon  sheaths,  especially 
when  treated  by  operation,  the  after-treatment,  consisting  of  active 
and  passive  movements,  baths,  massage,  and  electricity,  is  important. 

II.  Difleases  of  the  Flexor  Tendons  and  Tendon  Sheaths. — The  same 
inflammations  occur  here  as  in  the  extensor  tendons.  The  clinical 
picture  of  the  inflammations  of  the  flexor  tendon  sheaths,  however,  is 
very  essentially  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  are 
united  in  a  common  bundle  at  the  wrist  by  loose  connective  tissue, 
while  the  extensor  tendons  take  a  more  isolated  course.  Kosthom  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  synovial  sacs  and  tendon  sheaths  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  According  to  this  authority,  two  synovial  sacs, 
separated  by  a  septum,  are  found  regularly  under  the  transverse  carpal 
ligament,  a  radial  and  an  ulnar,  of  which  one  communicates  only  with 
the  tendon  sheath  of  the  fiexor  poUicis  and  the  other  only  with  the 
sheaths  of  the  fiexors  of  the  little  finger  and  perhaps  the  middle  finger 
also,  while  the  superficial  and  deep  fiexor  tendons  of  the  index  and  mid- 
dle fingers  lie  entirely  outside  the  two  sacs.  They  are  surrounded  by 
loose  cellular  tissue  or  have  closed  svnovial  sheaths.  Kosthom  has 
never  seen  a  communication  between  the  radial  and  ulnar  synovial 
sacs,  nor  any  open  connection  between  the  synovial  sacs  and  the  joints. 
Both  synovial  sacs,  being  constricted  by  the  tense  transverse  carpal 
ligament,  have  the  form  of  an  hour-glass  when  they  are  in  a  distended 
condition.  Their  size  is  subject  to  individual  fluctuations,  but,  gener- 
ally speaking,  they  extend  from  the  level  of  the  radio-carpal  joint  to  a 
point  above  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  in  question. 

The  inflammations  of  the  cellular  tissue  and  the  synovial  sacs 
and  tendon  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons  are  of  great  practical  im- 
portance. 

Acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  these  synovial  sacs  and  tendon 
sheaths  may  be  traumatic  in  origin,  but  is  due  in  most  cases  to  the 
secondary  extension  of  inflammations  of  the  fingers  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  flexor  tendons.     Some  infectious  are  very  severe,  and  usually  lead 
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to  extensive  necrosis  of  tlie  tendons  and  spread  with  great  rapidity 
in  tlie  intermuscular  spaces  of  the  forearm. 

In  mild  cases  acute  non -suppurative  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
sac  is  treated  by  elevation  upon  a  splint  (see  Fig.  730,  page  028)  and 
the  use  of  ice.  If  there  is  no  improvement,  and  if  suppuration  is 
threatened  or  already  exists,  the  sac  is  opened  above  and  below  the 
transverse  carpal  ligament  by  means  of  free  incisions,  gauze  drain- 
age is  inserted,  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied.  The  arm  should 
then  be  kept  elevated.  Careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  any  burrow- 
ing of  pus  in  the  direction  of  the  forearm. 

Among  chronic  inflammations  of  the  synovial  sacs  and  tendon  sheaths 
of  the  flexor  tendons,  chronic  serous  inflammation  is  the  commonast 
form,  which  here  also,  as  on  the  extensor  side  of  the  forearm,  is  some- 
times caused  by  certain  kinds  of  work,  but  is  often  of  a  tubercular  na- 
ture. In  case  of  more  marked  serous  effusion  within  the  large  pal- 
mar synovial  sac,  a  tense  fluctuating  tumour  of  the  characteristic  hour- 
glass form  is  seen  above  and  below  the  transverse  carpal  ligament. 
The  contents  of  one  swelling  can  be  pressed  in  part  into  the  other. 
Distinct  crepitus  is  not  infrequently  demonstrable,  and  the  rice  bodies 
mentioned  on  page  630  are  often  found  in  the  sac,  p  rtly  in  the  form 
of  albuminous  products  of  coagulation,  partly  as  cast-off  villous  pro- 
liferations in  connection  with  inflammatory,  hyperplastic  degeneration 
of  the  inner  wall  of  the  synovial  sac.  The  further  course  of  serous  in- 
flammation of  the  synovial  sac  is  often  very  protracted  if  suitable  treat- 
ment is  not  entered  upon. 

Serous  inflammations  of  the  synovial  sacs  and  tendon  sheaths  are 
sometimes  conditioned,  as  has  been  said,  upon  tuberculosis,  and  are 
the  preliminary  stage  of  a  fungous  (tubercular)  inflammation,  with 
the  formation  of  a  characteristic  grayish-white  granulation  tissue  per- 
meated with  tubercles  and  caseous  areas. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  synovial  sac  consists 
in  evacuation  of  the  sac  by  incision  above  and  below  the  carpal  liga- 
ment, with  subse(juent  extirpation  of  any  degenerated  portions  of  the 
wall,  drainage,  and  the  application  of  an  antiseptic  protective  dressing. 
The  arm  is  immobilized  upon  a  splint  and  given  a  vertical  elevated  po- 
sition. Simple  puncture,  with  or  without  the  injection  of  tincture  of 
iodine,  is  sometimes  uncertain  and  sometimes  more  dangerous  than  asep- 
tic incision.  Compression  and  massage  are  not  sufficient  In  case  of 
tubercular  inflammation  the  diseased  parts  of  the  wall  are  to  be  care- 
fully excised  with  scissors  and  forceps ;  and  here  also,  if  necessary,  in- 
jections of  ten-per-cent  iodoform  oil  or  iodoform-glycerin  are  to  he 
recommended.     Great  care  is  necessary  in  working  in  deeper,  in  order 
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that  the  tendons  lying  in  the  fungous  masses  of  tissue  and  the  median 
nerve  may  not  be  injured. 

Oanglion. — By  ganglion  is  understood  a  small  cystic,  more  or  less 
movable  tumour,  which  is  often  very  hard,  and  occurs  most  frequently 
on  the  dorsum  and  the  radial  side  of  the  wrist  and  the  dorsum  of  the 
hand,  less  often  on  the  palmar  side.  It  varies  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a 
walnut,  or  may  be  even  larger.  It  is  sometimes  spherical  in  form  and 
sometimes  more  uneven  or  lobulated.  It  is  usually  soft  and  fluctuating 
on  palpation,  but  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  very  tense  or  even  as  hard 
as  bone.  The  contents  are  usually  gelatinous,  having  about  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  or  they  may  be  yellowish 
like  honey. 

Different  kinds  of  ganglia  may  be  distinguished  according  to  their 
origin.  Some  of  them  are  dilatations  of  the  tendon  sheaths,  which 
protrude  through  slits  either  preformed  or  traumatic  in  the  posterior 
annular  ligament  or  above  and  below  the  same.  This  form  of  ganglion 
sometimes  arises  suddenly — e.  g.,  after  a  sprain  of  the  wrist,  and  then 
gradually  increases  in  size,  while  others  develop  without  any  definite 
cause.  They  either  remain  in  open  communication  with  the  tendon 
sheath  or  are  completely  shut  off  from  it.  They  are  to  be  regarded 
in  part  as  colloid  cysts  of  the  tendon  sheaths  (Michon,  Henle). 

A  second  variety  of  ganglion  originates  in  the  joints  of  the  wrist, 
and  arises  in  two  different  ways.  They  are  either  hernial  protrusions 
of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint,  which  may  be  completely  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter,  or  they  arise  from  the  dilatation  of  small  f oUicu- 
lar  synovial  cysts.  Gosselin  regards  them  essentially  as  retention  cysts, 
which  originate  in  the  recesses  of  the  synovial  membrane.  Some  of 
these  latter  ganglia  are,  no  doubt,  like  those  on  the  tendon  sheaths,  to 
be  explained  as  colloid  cysts  (Teichmann). 

The  third  (least  common)  kind  is  the  bursal  ganglion,  which  arises 
from  dilatation  and  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  a  normal  or 
accessory  bursa  in  the  region  of  the  wrist. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  all  ganglia  are  either  in  open  com- 
nmnication  with  a  tendon  sheath,  joint,  or  bursa,  or  they  are  completely 
sliut  off  from  the  same.  Their  contents  are  hence  sometimes  reducible 
and  sometimes  irreducible.  Many  ganglia  disappear  again  as  they  came, 
while  others  remain  stationary  or  grow  with  more  or  lees  rapidity.  I 
have  removed  small  ganglia  of  the  size  of  a  pea  from  the  tendons  of 
the  fingers  of  pianists  which  greatly  interfered  with  the  movement 
of  the  fingers  in  playing.  There  is  often  no  discomfort  whatever. 
One  sometimes  supposes  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  ganglion,  and  finds 
upon  operating  that  he  has  to  do  with  a  circumscribed  tubercular  in- 
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flammation  of  the  tendon  sheath,  the  periosteum,  or  the  bone,  or  with 
a  sarcoma,  myoma,  etc.,  of  the  tendon  sheath  (Billroth,  Czemy,  the 
author).  Granglia  not  infrequently  occasion  very  troublesome  neural- 
gia, especially  on  the  palmar  side  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  in  conse- 
quence of  traction  on  and  compression  of  the  nerves  (see  page  666). 

The  best  and  surest  treatment  of  ganglia  is  aseptic  excision  of  the 
sac.  Subcutaneous  rupture  of  the  ganglion,  which  is  best  accomplished 
by  placing  a  seal  upon  it  and  striking  it  with  a  hammer,  and  the  sub- 
sequent application  of  a  compressive  dressing  for  a  few  days,  is  much 
less  certain  in  its  results,  recurrences  being  the  rule.  The  same  is 
true  of  subcutaneous  division  of  the  sac  with  a  tenotome  parallel  to  the 
tendons,  the  skin  being  pushed  to  one  side.  Puncture  with  the  injec- 
tion of  tincture  of  iodine  is  to  be  discarded  altogether,  as  it  may  be 
followed  by  severe  inflammation  or  even  suppuration. 

Inflammations  of  the  Bonei  of  the  Forearm  and  the  Wrist — Acute 
periostitis  occurs  especially  after  injuries  and  in  the  course  of  a  deep 
cellulitis.  Acute  osteomyelitis  of  one  or  both  bones  of  the  forearm  in 
connection  with  multiple  infectious  osteomyelitis  is  not  so  frequently 
observed  as  on  the  humerus.  Its  course  is  sometimes  slow  and  some- 
times very  acute,  terminating  in  suppuration,  separation  of  an  epiphysis, 
and  extensive  necrosis.  ^Necrosis  of  the  ulna  extending  into  the  elbow 
joint  has  been  observed  especially  among  children.  The  bone  can, 
however,  be  completely  regenerated  without  interference  witli  the 
function  of  the  elbow  (Konig,  Volkmann). 

Chronic  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  resulting  from  tuberculosis, 
especially  near  the  articular  ends  of  the  bone,  are  more  common.  These 
processes  break  through  externally,  it  may  be,  and  run  their  course 
with  or  without  secondary  involvement  of  the  neighbouring  joint. 
The  treatment  consists  in  promptly  chiselling  open  or  scraping  out  the 
diseased  end  of  the  bone  before  the  joint  is  infected.  Schede's  method 
of  healing  under  an  aseptic  blood  clot  usually  gives  good  results. 

Gummatous  (syphilitic). periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  are  more  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  ulna  than  in  the  radius.  A  general  antisyphi- 
litic  treatment  (iodide  of  potassium,  mercury)  is  to  be  adopted  as  well 
as  suitable  and  energetic  treatment  of  a  local  character. 

The  power  of  regeneration  of  the  radius  and  the  ulna  after  inflam- 
matory processes  and  necrosis,  even  necrosis  of  the  whole  shaft,  is 
usually,  as  has  been  said,  very  good.  In  case  of  large  defects  in  the 
bone  one  may  cither  form  pedunculated  flaps  of  periosteum  and  bone 
from  one  or  both  stumps  and  turn  them  into  the  defect,  or  transplant 
young  bone  or  cartilage  from  animals,  with  the  use  of  aseptic  methods 
(see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  586).    In  case  of  a  large  defect  in  one 
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bone  of  the  forearm,  the  eoda  may  be  approximated  after  resection  of 
the  other  bone. 

TomooTS  of  the  Forearm  and  the  Wriit — Lipomata,  fibromata,  neuro- 
mata, and  angeiomata  occasionallj'  occur  in  this  region.  Lipomata  are 
found  upon  the  forearm  and  the  wrist,  especially  in  the  diffuse  form 
along  the  sheattis  of  the  tendons.  Neuromata  are  probably  the  moet 
common.  They  not  infrequently  occur  as  multiple  neuromata  and 
plexiform  neuromata,  and  they  some- 
times form  large  tumours  combined 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  akin  (ele- 
phantiasis). Neuromata  and  neuro- 
fibromata  of  the  forearm  are  alao  ob- 
served in  the  form  of  the  so-called 
tabereula   dolorosa — that  is,  painful 


Fis.  781.— MalUple  locurront  iwuroiiuta 
of  tlie  runuirm.  Mmt  of  the  Dodului 
lie  baneath  the  Hkin  :  a,  ulcorelitig  nod- 
ule: j,  cicatrix  I'mm  previous  exciMon 
of  tlie  primar;  iiDUruiDa  (Virohow). 


Tio.  Ia3.-Tbu  hcindora  paraffin  worker  fotflr- 
flvu  yean  ot'  af(e  which  it  ouvered  with  pua- 
tulea,  Koabe,  and  pafiilUry  ffTDwtht,  Ad  e|ri- 
tbelionm  developed  in  one  of  the  ulcera,  huI 
WBB  tbUowed  by  amputation  of  the  fareum 
uid  death  frran  genciul  carcinoxia. 


nodules,  from  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a  bean,  along  the 
course  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  or  as  tumours,  from  the  size  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  hazelnut,  on  the  larger  nerves  of  the  arm.  Malignant 
neuromata — that  is,  those  which  recur  after  extirpation  or  form  meta- 
stases (Virchow,  Volkinann,  see  Fig.  731) — also  occur.  The  continuity 
of  the  nerves  can  usually  be  preserved  in  the  extirpation  of  neuromata. 
If  this  is  not  possible,  the  nerve  stumps  are  united  by  suture  or  ncuro- 
plasty  (see  page  fi07).  The  treatment  of  plexiform  neuromata,  which 
involve  a  number  of  branches  of  a  nerve,  can  in  some  cases  be  only 
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palliative.    In  case  of  malignant  nearomata  and  multiple  tumours, 

amputation  is  indicated. 

The  treatment  of  neuralgia  of  amputation  stumps  and  amputation 

neuromata  consists  in  excision  of  the  latter  with  removal  of  a  large 

piece  of  the  involved  nerve  trunk. 

Of  malignant  tumours,  epitheliomata  are  found  frequently  among 

tar  or  paraffin  workers  (Fig.  732;   see  also  Principles  of   Surgery, 

page  778).  Primary  earcinomata  of  the  extremi- 
ties arise  partly  from  chronic  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses of  the  cutaneous  coverings,  within  cica- 
trices in  the  soft  parts,  in  the  bottom  of  old  bone 
sinuses,  from  congenital,  soft  warts  or  such  as 
have  arisen  in  the  earliest  childhood,  from  an- 
geiomata  or  moles,  or,  finally,  spontaneously 
upon  skin  which  was  heretofore  apparently  nor- 
mal (Kudolph  Yolkmann).  Metastatic  carcino- 
mata  from  a  primary  carcinoma  in  a  different 
part  of  the  body  have  been  observed  in  very 
rare  cases  upon  the  forearm  and  upon  the  ex- 
Sarcomata  of  considerable  size  and  very  rapid 

growth  sometimes  develop  in  the  fascia,  the  peritendinous  tissue,  of  the 

periosteum.     In  every  case  of  malignant  tumour,  amputation  of  the 

forearm  or  the  upper  arm  is  indicated. 

Lupus  of  the  forearm  and  the  hand  may  be  very  extensive.     The 

treatment  consists  in  excision  of  the  lupoid  area  and  in  the  use  of  the 

sharp  spoon  with  subsequent  skin-grafting,  the  thermo-cautery,  etc. 

(see  also  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  517). 

We  have  already  mentioned  aneurisms  on  page  609. 

Malformations  of  the  Forearm  and  Wrist, — As  regards  congenital  malfor- 


Fio.  788.— Defect  of  the  ra- 
dius with  club  hand  and  ab- 
sence of  the  thumb  ( Voigt). 

tremities  in  general. 


mations,  complete  or  partial  absence  of  the  forearm  is  sometimes  observed,  so 
that  the  stump  of  the  arm  ends  at  the  elbow  or  in  the  forearm.  We  have  to 
do  in  these  cases  with  a  disturbance  in  development  or  with  a  spontaneous 
amputation  of  an  already  existing  forearm— e.  gr.,  by  constricting  amniotic 
strands.  Sohrader  has  made  a  special  study  of  these  defects,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  disturbances  in  development  are  caused  by  amniotic 
adhesions  or  the  umbilical  cord ;  perhaps  also  by  obliteration  of  blood-vessels 
and  anomalies  of  the  central  nervous  system,  while  the  true  spontaneous 
amputations  are  due  to  the  constriction  of  amniotic  strands  or  the  umbilical 
cord  and  gangrene.  I  mention,  finally,  the  complete  or  partial  absence  of 
one  bone  of  the  forearm— e.  g.,  the  rkHus — with  secondary  club-hand,  in 
which  the  thumb  is  usually  wanting  (Voigt,  Gurlt,  Fig.  733).  Complete  or 
partial  absence  of  the  ulna  is  very  rare,  and  the  ulnar  half  of  the  hand  is 
then  usually  wanting,  so  that  the  latter  consists  only  of  the  thumb  and  the 
forefinger.    Congt»nital  dislocation  of  the  radio-carpal  joint  and  contractures 
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of  the  hand  in  consequence  of  congenital  palsies  are  also  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence. 


§  304.  Diseaies  of  the  Wrist  and  Carpal  Joints. — The  anatomy  of 
these  joints  as  given  in  §  298,  page  619  S.,  is  of  great  importance  with 
reference  to  the  origin  and  the  extension  of  inflammations.  As  we 
saw  on  page  620,  the  mid-carpal  joint  communicates  with  the  carpo- 
metacarpal joint  and  exceptionally  with  the  radio-carpal  joint,  so  that 
acute  inflammation  of  the  mid-carpal  joint  may  lead  to  general  inflam- 
mation of  the  whole  carpus.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  lower  radio- 
ulnar joint,  the  joint  of  the  pisiform  bone,  and  the  joint  between  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  the  trapezium  are  independent 
articulations.  For  the  sake  of  simpUcity  we  shall  here  take  up  all 
the  larger  joints  together,  and  consider  first  the  inflammations  of  the 
radio-carpal  joint,  then  those  of  the  mid-carpal  joint  and  the  common 
carpo-metacarpal  joint. 

Acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  radio-carpal  and  carpal 
joints  occurs  especially  after  penetrating  wounds  of  the  joints  which 
have  not  run  an  aseptic  course,  particularly  after  gunshot  wounds  with 
shattering  of  the  carpal  bones,  after  severe  injuries  from  machinery, 
etc.  In  most  cases  of  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  these  joints 
the  adjacent  tendon  sheaths  soon  become  involved.  Eestriction  of 
movement  or  anchylosis  usually  ensues  after  suppurative  inflammation, 
but  the  hand  is  nevertheless  well  capable  of  use  if  it  is  in  a  good 
position  and  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers  are  not 
fixed. 

The  most  frequent  joint-inflammation  in  the  region  of  the  wrist 
is  that  occurring  in  acute  articular  rheumatism.  Aside  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  the  symptoms  and  the  course  of  the  different  forms 
of  acute  inflammations  of  the  joints  of  the  wrist  and  carpus  are  with- 
out peculiarities.  The  reader  is  therefore  referred  for  a  more  com- 
plete statement  to  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  113,  page  658  ff. 

The  treatment  of  the  different  forms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
joints  conforms  to  general  rules  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  664 
ff.).  Acute  non-suppurative  inflammations  are  treated  by  immobiliza- 
tion of  the  joint  upon  a  splint,  elevation,  the  use  of  ice,  etc.  In  all 
cases  of  suppurative  inflammation  provision  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible  by  drainage  of  the  joint  for  a  free  escape  of  pus,  without  re- 
section or  with  as  restricted  resection  as  possible.  Every  injury  of  a 
joint  should  be  treated  under  strictly  aseptic  methods,  combined  with 
careful  disinfection,  drainage,  and  elevation  of  the  joint  (see  page  628, 
Fig.  730).  Primary  amputation  is  often  necessary  in  case  of  gunshot 
injuries  and  in  all  compound  fractures  with  severe  crushing  of  the  car- 
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pal  bones  and  particalarly  of  tlie  soft  parts.  Ampatation  should  l^e 
performed,  however,  only  in  the  worst  cases.  With  the  aid  of  aseptic 
methods  we  are  able  to  preserve  many  a  hand  which  would  formerly 
have  been  amputated.  In  resections  of  the  wrist  joint  also  one  should 
proceed  as  conservatively  as  possible.  If  suppuration  already  exists, 
an  examination  should  be  made  for  any  periarticular,  peritendinous, 
and  intermuscular  collections  of  pus  in  order  tliat  these  also  may  be 
suflSciently  opened  up  and  drained.  If  the  fever  continues  and  the 
wrist  joint  becomes  loose,  the  question  arises  whether  resection  or  am- 
putation is  to  be  performed.  The  latter  should  be  avoided  here  also 
as  far  as  possible. 

In  all  inflammations  of  the  wrist  joint  and  the  carpus  care  is  always 
to  be  taken  that  healing  takes  place  with  the  hand  in  a  good  position. 
Any  stiifness  of  the  joint,  the  fingers,  etc.,  should  be  overcome  by 
making  use,  after  healing,  of  active  and  passive  movements,  massage, 
baths,  etc. 

Oout — Gout  is  frequently  located  in  the  joints  of  the  hand  and  fingers 
among  old  people,  especially  those  of  the  higher  classes,  and  is  characterized 
by  very  painful  inflammations  of  the  joints,  which  appear  in  the  form  of 
attacks.  It  begins  with  a  serous  effusion  and  the  formation  of  crystalline 
deposits  about  the  joint,  which  consist  especially  of  sodium  urate  and  of 
combinations  of  uric  acid  with  lime,  magnesia,  ammonia,  and  hippuric  acid. 
The  skin  is  much  reddened  and  very  tender  even  on  the  slightest  pressure. 
Marked  deformity  of  the  joints,  due  to  fibrillation  and  erosion  of  the  cartilage 
and  thickening  of  the  articular  capsule  and  the  periarticular  tissue,  may 
finally  develop  with  the  increasing  frequency  of  the  attacks,  with  corre- 
sponding functional  disturbances.  Chalky  deposits  (toplii)  are  also  formed 
about  the  joint. 

The  local  treatment  of  gout  consists,  above  all,  in  the  alleviation  of  the 
pain  by  elevation  of  the  hand  and  moderate  compression  of  the  inflamed 
joint  by  means  of  a  dressing  of  cotton,  warm  fomentations,  and  a  splint 
Salicylate  of  soda  is  given  internally.  Diaphoretic  remedies  are  thought  to 
be  eflicacious  in  shortening  the  attack.  The  general  treatment  consists  in 
a  light  diet  and  abundant  fluids  (Moselle  wine  and  seltzer).  The  gouty  diath- 
esis is  treated  by  prescribing  a  temperate  mode  of  life,  especially  as  regards 
alcohol,  diminution  in  the  amount  of  meat,  also  the  use  of  saline  springs 
(Carlsbad,  Kissingen,  Marienbad,  Vichy,  etc.),  and  the  hot  baths  at  Gastein, 
Teplitz,  Wiesbaden,  etc. 

Acute  inflammations  of  the  joints,  coming  on  in  the  form  of  attacks,  are 
occasionally  observed  also  in  the  course  of  chronic  lead  poisoning.  They 
have  the  same  clinical  course  as  gout 

Among  chronic  inflammations  of  the  wrist,  tubercular  arthritis  is 
the  most  common  (sec  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  83,  page  406  ff.,  and 
§  114,  page  072  if.).  Tul)ercular  arthritis  of  tlie  wrist  usually  begins 
in  the  bone,  less  often  in  the  synovial  membrane.    It  sometimes  arises 
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Becondarilj  from  tubcrcalosis  of  the  tendon  sheaths  which  has  been 
neglected.  Tubercalar  disease  of  these  joints,  especially  among  adults, 
is  usually  unfavourable,  and  the  patient  often  does  not  come  under 
treatment  until  caries  is  already  well  advanced,  one  carpal  bone  having 
infected  another.  Such  individuals  often  have  tuberculosis  of  other 
organs,  especially  of  the  lungs.  The  course  of  tuberculosis  is  much  more 
favourable  among  children.  Tuberculosis  of  the  wrist  joint  and  the 
carpus  usually  begins  very  slowly,  sometimes  as  tubercular  serous  syno- 
vitis, and  sometimes  chiefly  as  a  characteristic  enlargement  of  the  bones. 
The  typical  spongy,  fungous  swelHng  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
wrist  finally  spreads  over  more  of  the  region  of  the  joints  and  often 
passes  over  rapidly  to  the  tendon  sheaths.  The  movement  of  the 
lingers  is  correspondingly  restricted,  and  periarticular  abscesses  and 
pathological  dislocations  develop. 

The  treatment  of  tubercular  arthritis  of  the  wrist  consists,  in  thd 
earlier  stages,  in  the  intra-articular  injection  of  ten-per-cent  sterilized 
iodoform  glycerin  or  iodoform  oil  (one  to  five  grammes  every  two  weeks), 
with  immobilization  of  the  joint  by  means  of  a  splint  of  wood,  plaster 
of  Paris,  or  water-glass.  A  general  strengthening  treatment  is  of 
great  importance.  In  advanced  cases  the  carious  bone  should  be 
thoroughly  scraped  out,  and,  if  necessary,  a  typical  resection  per- 
formed. Amputation  is  often  not  to  be  avoided  in  cases  of  extensive 
destruction  of  the  bone  and  when  the  patient  has  phthisis,  but  it  should, 
of  course,  only  be  resorted  to  when  absolutely  necessary.  Generally 
speaking,  tuberculosis  of  the  wrist  joint  among  adults  belongs  to  the 
most  unfavourable  forms  of  joint  tuberculosis.  Much  better  results 
can  be  secured  among  children  by  injection  of  iodoform  and  scraping 
out  the  joint.     Resection  is  here  to  be  avoided. 

Chronic  (Employment)  Arthritis  of  the  Wrist— Madelun^  has  described  a 
I)eculiar  form  of  chronic  arthritis  among  a  certain  class  of  workuien  which 
leads     to     sublux- 
ation of  the  radio-  miiiiwi      ■MiiTi  /T^^^^^^^^^' 
carpal   joint   (Fig. 
734).      We     have 
sometimes    to    do 
among  such  work- 
men with  a  relax- 
ation   of    the    liga-        Fio.  784.— Subluxation  of  the  mdio-carpal  joint  ftx)in  employment 
nients  and  the  cap-                                        artliritiB  (Madelung). 

sule    of    the   wrist 

joint  and  subluxation  of  the  hand  in  consequence  of  continuous  forcible 
movements  of  the  wrist  joint.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  firmness  of  the 
radio-carpal  joint  is  not  impaired,  but  tlie  deformity,  tlie  subluxation,  is 
conditioned  more  upon  a  disturbance  of  growth  in  young  persons.    There 
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gradually  takes  place  in  such  young,  g^^owing  persons,  in  consequence  of 
violent  movements,  an  alteration  in  the  articular  surface  of  the  radius.  It 
becomes  oblique  and  growth  is  checked  on  its  palmar  portion  which  is  sub- 
jected to  the  most  pressure,  while  at  the  same  time  a  hypertrophy  of  the 
dorsal  border  gradually  develops  (Fig.  734).  The  abnormal  position  of  tlie 
hand  becomes  permanent  in  this  way — that  is,  the  hand  retains  its  partial 
palmar  dislocation.  The  main  disturbance  from  the  deformity  developed 
after  the  cessation  of  growth  consists  in  a  corresponding  interference  witii 
dorsal  flexion.  The  pain  gradually  disappears  and  the  ^tients  finally  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  abnormal  position  of  the  hand. 

One  should  call  the  attention  of  patients  in  the  first  stages  of  employment 
arthritis  to  the  importance  of  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  extreme  forcible 
movements  of  the  wrist,  and  any  work  which  demands  continued  or  severe 
pressure  on  the  articular  capsule  and  the  palmar  portion  of  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  radius.  For  this  purpose  the  wearing  of  splints  or  cuffs  of  sole 
leather  is  especially  to  be  recommended. 


or  Complete  AnchyloiiB  of  the  radio-carpal  and  other  carpal 
joints  often  follows  the  various  inflammations  of  the  wrist  joint  and 
the  carpus,  especially  suppurative  inflammations.  The  causes  of  this 
stiffness  of  the  wrist  are  conditioned  partly  upon  pathological  condi- 
tions of  the  skin,  the  tendons,  and  the  fascia,  and  partly  upon  intra- 
articular changes,  such  as  badly  united  frac*tures  of  the  lower  end  c»f 
the  radius,  etc.  In  all  cases  of  extensive  injury  to  the  soft  parts,  such 
as  in  burns  and  also  in  case  of  fractures,  one  should  try,  by  way  of 
prophylaxis,  to  prevent  functional  disturbances  of  the  joint  by  maBsage, 
active  and  passive  movements,  baths,  electricity,  etc.  Malunion  of  frac- 
tures of  the  radius  may  be  improved  in  some  cases  by  refracturing  the 
bone  or  by  osteotomy.  We  have  already  sufficiently  discussed  all  these 
questions  earlier  in  connection  with  the  different  injuries  and  diseases, 
likewise  also  the  contractures  of  the  forearm  and  the  hand  resultinfi: 
from  disturbances  of  innervation  or  injuries  of  the  ner\'e8  and  isehaemic 
atrophy  of  the  muscles.  Anchylosis  arising  from  fibrous,  cartilaginous, 
or  bony  adhesions  of  the  articular  surfaces  should  be  treated  by  resection 
of  the  joint  when  the  same  is  in  a  bad  position.  Milder  grades  of  stiff- 
ness of  the  joint  are  overcome  by  massage,  active  and  passive  move- 
ments, and  manual  correction,  it  may  be,  while  the  patient  is  under  an 
anaesthetic.  The  development  of  partial  or  complete  anchylosis  can, 
however,  very  often  \ye  prevented  by  suitable  treatment  of  the  diseases 
and  injuries  of  the  joints  and  their  surroundings.  If  this  is  not  pos- 
sible, the  joint  must,  at  all  events,  be  kept  in  such  a  position  as  to 
make  the  hand  useful,  and  for  this  purpose  a  suitable  splint  should 
be  worn. 

For  the  neuropathic,  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints  in  connection 
with  syringomyelia,  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  695. 
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§  3U5.  Ampotation  of  the  Poreurm. — The  circular  method  is  eepe- 

ciall;  adapted  for  amputation  of  the  forbarm,  or,  under  some  cinnim- 

etaiiccs,  a  Hap  method  with 

the  formation  of  a  posterior 

or  a  posterior  aud  auterior 

skin-flap  {tree   Principles  of 

Surgerj-,     pages    113- 12'*). 

The    muscles     are     divided 

close  to  the  line  of   reflec- 
tion of   the  skin-flaps  hy  a 

circular     incision,    and    the 

muscles  lying  between  the 

bones,    together    with     the 

interosseous     ligament,    are 

severed    with    a    two-edged 

catliu  which  is  inserted  be- 
tween  the   bones  from   the 

palmar  side  and  then  from 

the  dorsal  side  and  carried 

around   the   radius  and   the 

ulna.      The    soft   parts   are 

then  retracted  hy  means  of 

an   aseptic  compress  passed  between  the  bones, 
t  The  latter  are  finally  sawn  through  with  the  fore- 

arm in  supination.  Tlie  vessels  to  l>e  tied  are  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  the  two  interosseous  ar- 
teries, and  various  muscular  branclies.  The  anat- 
omy of  the  wound  is  represented  in 
<*^^^^^  Fig.  735.  One  should  always,  if  pos- 
sible, give  amputation  of  the  forearm  the  pref* 


1  by  t*t 


l.hmueh  the  middle  of 
unJ  tlie  radlBl  nerve; 

5.  iiimu  wnvrv  iHjUJUjjiuiiim  Iqr  IWO  VL'iUB  nud  the 

ultuir  Qurve  ,^);  3,  uilKrior  mteroHMouii  arterv ; 

6,  posterior  intenxwoua  anisry  witli  the  |Ki>tcnnr 
iDtuniHMOua  nen-e :  4,  mrdiau  nerve ;  til,  Aupina- 
V>r  loDtruH:  F.  e.  r.,  flexor  eorpi  nuliulm;  J",  i., 
UeioT  eubliiidii  digiloruiii  |  F.f.ti,,  flexor  eorpi  a1- 
narin;  F.p.l.,  flexor  polliein  lciii)ru";  F.p.,  Bexor 
dijptorum  pmfuiitluH ;  E.  t.  r.,  eiteiiitor  cuiju  radi- 
...   .   w,  m  ofthe  hiuid  uid  tjiigera. 


ence  over  disarticulation  at  the  elbow,  Itecause  a 
movable  artificial  forearm  can  be  applied  to  a 
very  small  stump. 

§  30ti.  Ampotatioit  at  the  Wriit  is  perfonncd 
nsiiiiltr  by  means  of  the  circular  method. 

1.  Circular  Ampotatioa  —  The    operator   pal- 
pates iHith  styloid  processes,  and  then,  about  two 
Flo.  T3fi.  —  Ani|iiitniii.n     tiugcr  lirea4lthB  below  them,  almost  at  the  mid- 
mtthrKi).  die  of  the  metacarpus,  makes  a  circular  incision 

through  the  skin,  dissects  up  the  latter,  together 
with  the  snlicutaneouH  fatty  tiiwue,  from  the  subjacent  jmrts  to  a  point 
above  the  styloid  processes,  aud  reflects  it  in  the  form  of  a  cutaneous 
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cuff.  The  soft  parts  are  tlien  divided  below  the  styloid  processes  by 
a  second  circulnr  incision,  the  hand  is  abducted,  the  joint  opened  from 
the  radial  side  below  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  and  the  dis- 
articulation completed  (Fig.  73fi).  The  triangular  interarticular  car- 
tilage of  the  ulna  is  removed  in  case  it  is  dieeased. 
If  the  covering  of  eldn  should  not  be  sufficiently 
long,  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  the  ulna 
can  be  removed.  The  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  and 
perhaps  the  terminal  braacheti  of  the  interoeseus  ar- 
teries, are  to  be  tied. 
iff]    \^  2-   ^ftp  Ampntationa. — The  cutaneous  flaps  are 

/  «  Jr  J  chosen  according  to  the  situation  of  any  defect  in 

^1  JTjlJ  the  soft  parts — e.g.,  a  dorsal  flap  or  a  dorsal  and 

palmar  flap;  or,  finally,  the  radial  flap,  after  Du- 
brueil  (Fig.  737),  may  be  chosen,  or  a  similar  ulnar 
flap.  The  base  of  the  radial  flap  takes  in  the  radial 
third  of  the  carpus,  and  its  apex  reaches  the  base 
of  the  flrst  f^alanx  of  the  thumb. 
§  307.  Aeteotion  of  the  Wriit— Two  methods  ar«  especially  adapted 
for  the  resection  of  the  wrist  joint:  the  single  dorsal  incision,  after 
Langcnbeck,  for  complete  resection,  and  two  lateral  incisions  for  par- 
tial resection — that  is,  for  the  resection  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius 
and  the  nlna.  In  complete  resection  of  the  wrist  the  lower  ends  of 
the  bones  of  tlie 
forearm  are  re- 
moved, as  well  as 
the  carpal  bones, 
with  the  excep- 
tion, if  possi))le,  of 
the  tmi«zium  and 
the  i)ii^iform.  Tlie 
tendons  are  to  l)e 
spared  in  every 
resection  of  the 
wHbt,  and  this  is 
best  aeconiplished 
by   the    snbiierio:;- 

teal  method.  The  relation  of  the  tendons  and  the  muscles,  and  of 
the  rudiiil  Jirterv  on  the  ntdiiil  side  of  the  wrist  joint,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  7;tS,  On  the  ulnar  sicle  of  tho  wrist  joint  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnans  nius<'!e,  the  ulnar  arforv  and  nerve,  the  flexor 
digitoruui  sublimis  aii<1  profimilns,  the  tcn«lon  of  the  extensor  carpi 
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1  commuiiis,  are  especially  to  be 


Qlnaris,  and  the  extensor  digitom 
considered. 

1.  B«seotion  of  the  Lover  Artionlar  8nr&oei  of  the  Sadiui  and  tTlna 
by  Means  of  Two  Lateral  Incisions  (Fig.  739). — The  longitudinal  incision 
along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  ulna,  from  four  to  five  centimetres  in 
length,  begins  bolow  the  styloid  process.  The  perioateam  is  divided 
between  the  extensor  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  tendons  and  detached  on 
all  sidea  with  the  periosteal  elevator,  or  chiselled  off  with  some  of 
the  underlying  bone.  The  lower  end  of  the  ulna  which  is  thus  ex- 
posed is  now  sawn  off,  auswering  to  its  diseased  condition,  with  a 
metacarpal  saw  or  chain  saw,  or  bitten  off  with  bone  forceps  and  re- 
moved after  the  interosseous  and  internal  lateral  ligaments  have  been 
divided. 

The  second  longitudinal  incision,  five  or  six  centimetres  long,  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  radius  begins  below  the  styloid  process  of  the  latter. 
It  divides  at  first  only  the  skin,  in  order  that  the  tendons  of  the  exten- 
sor brevis  pollicis   and   abductor  longus  pollicis,  the 
radial  nerve,  and  the  radial  artery  (see  Fig.  73S)  may 
not  be  injured.     The  latter  tendons  are  retracted  in  a 
dorsal  direction,  while  the  baud  is  brought  into  sharp 
dorsal  flexion.     The  tendons  named  and  all  the  exten- 
sors are  best  separated  by  chiselling  away  the  perios- 
teum with  a  layer  of  bone.     The  hand  is  then  turned 
over,  and  while  in  supination  the  flexors  are  easily  de- 
tached subperiosteally  with  the  elevator.     The  end  of 
the  radios  is  dispUced   from  the  completely  opened 
mdio-carpal  joint  and  then  sawn  off.     If  the  carpal 
bones  are  not  diseased  they  are  left  intact,  or,  in  case 
of  superficial  disease,  are  scraped  out.     The  resected    p,Q  . 
joint  is  drained  and  covered  with  an  aseptic  dressing, 
placed  upon  a  splint  and  immobilized. 

This  partial  resection  of  the  wrist  joint  was  for-      d^-inaa. 
merly,  though  without  reason,  not  regarded  with  fa- 
vour, but  the  results  are  very  good.      For  the   after-treatment,   see 
page  645. 

If  the  carpal  bones  are  also  extensively  diseaseil,  the  following 
method  ehonid  \ie  employed  : 

2.  Complete  Resection  of  the  Wriit  Joint  and  the  Carptis  b7  Means 
of  a  Single  Dorsal  Inciaion,  after  Langenbeck  (Fig.  T4u). — The  skin 
incision,  wbii-b  is  about  nine  centimetres  long,  liegini*  at  the  middle  of 
the  ulnar  Ivonler  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger  and  runs 
upward  over  the  carpus  and  the  middle  of  the  epiphyHis  of  the  nulia>4 


-Rmco- 
tion  or  the  lower 
ends  of  tba  ra- 
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(see  Fig.  740).  The  inciBion  it)  deepened  on  the  radial  side  of  tlic 
extensor  teudon  of  the  index  finger,  but  without  opening  tlie  tendon 
Bheatli,  and  higher  up  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  extenttor 
carpi  radialis  brevior.  Tliis  tendon  in  attached  to  the  haiie  of  the  third 
metacarpal  boue.  The  posterior  ligament  of  the  carpus  is  divided  tie- 
tween  the  teudon  uf  the  extensor  longus  poUicis  and  the  extensor 
indicia  as  far  as  the  edge  of  tlie  epiphysis  of  the  ra4lius, 
and  the  joint  capsule  is  then  opened  by  a  longitudinal 
incirtion,  ndiile  the  soft  parts  are  drawn  apart  by  means 
of  retractors.  The  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  mdi- 
alii>  longior  often  interferes  to  such  an  extent  with  the 
progress  of  tlie  operation  that  it  must  be  cliiselled  off 
from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  base  of  the  second  mcta- 
oarpa)  bone  (see  Fig.  788).  The  capsule,  which  has 
been  divided  longitudinally,  is  now  detached  from  the 
bone  on  each  side,  t<^ther  with  its  ligaments  and  the 
tendouH,  by  means  of  the  periosteal  elevator,  aided  by 
the  knife  or  chisel,  and  the  carpus  is  thus  comjiletely 
exposed.  On  the  radial  side  tlie  capsule  and  the  ten- 
don sheaths  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicia,  the  exten- 
sor caqti  radialis  longior  and  brevior,  and  the  supina- 
tor longus  are  detached  and  drawn  outward,  and  then, 
on  the  ulnar  side,  the  tendon  sheaths  of  the  extensors — together  with 
the  posterior  ligament  of  tlie  carpus,  the  capsule,  and  the  pcriostcuni 
— are  drawu  inward.  The  wrist  is  now  Hexed,  and  the  first  row  of 
carpal  bones  (scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  ciincifonn)  are  isolated  fntni 
one  another  with  a  blunt-pointed  knife  or  curved  scissors  and  then 
prised  out  with  a  small  periosteal  elevator.  The  pisiform  Iione  is 
left  (nee  Fig.  727,  page  filS).  The  l>oncs  of  the  second  row  are  then 
removed  in  the  same  way,  with  the  exception,  if  possible,  of  the  tra- 
pezium (see  Fig.  727,  p»me  019).  Should  it  he  necessary  to  remove 
this  also,  ininry  to  the  radial  artery,  which  runs  over  the  tra(>e- 
zium  to  the  tint  mel^icarpal  inters|)Hce,  is,  if  possible,  to  lie  avoidi>d. 
Finally,  the  ends  of  the  radius  and  nlua,  if  diseased,  are  pushed  out 
through  the  womid  while  the  hand  is  hi  pilmHr  flexion,  laid  free  sub- 
pcriosteally  in  the  manner  <leM'ri1)ed  hIhivc,  and  sawn  or  chiselled  olf 
or  ficrajKd  out  with  a  sharp  sikioii.  Injury  to  the  radial  artery  is  also 
to  be  avoided  in  exposiing  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  If  the  Imnes 
of  the  forcanii  are  healthy  tlicy  niv,  of  <'OurKe,  loft  intai-t.  If  any 
tendons — e.  g.,  hi  conncctiuii  with  gnnslmt  wmmds — are  found  t<i  l>e 
divided,  tliey  arc  united  by  suture  (svc  page  (In;!).  After  coiriplction 
of  the  operation  there  follow  disinfection  of  the  wound, drainage, suture 
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— e.  g.,  in  a  transverse  direction,  for  the  puqiose  of  shortening  the 
long  bridge  of  soft  parts,  or  packing  with  sterilized  or  iodoform  gauze 
with  or  without  secondary  suture — the  application  of  an  antiseptic 
dressing,  and  immobilization  of  the  joint  by  means  of  a  splint.  Lister's 
splint,  for  example,  is  very  serviceable  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  Fig. 
179,  page  208)  The  l)est  way  is  to  place  the  resected  hand  in  about 
one  third  dorsal  flexion  on  a  splint  (Konig,  Bidder).  The  fingers 
should  be  freely  movable.  For  the  first  few  days  vertical  elevation  is 
to  be  recommended.  Even  before  the  wound  has  healed,  passive 
movements  of  the  fingers  are  to  be  made,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
becoming  stiff.  The  more  quickly  the  wound  heals  by  primary  union, 
the  better  usually  are  the  functional  results,  because  massage  and  exer- 
cise of  the  fingers  in  the  proper  way  can  then  be  undertaken  very 
early.  In  favourable  cases  a  normal  functional  ability  is  secured  after 
resection  of  the  wrist  joint,  so  that  patients  can,  for  example,  even 
play  the  piano  again  with  the  resected  hand  (Bergmann). 

Complete  resection  of  the  wrist  after  Gritti  makes  it  possible  to  remove 
tlie  carpus  together  with  tlie  articular  surfaces  of  the  radius  aiid  tlie  ulna  in 
one  piece.  The  trapezium  and  metacarpal  bone  of  the  tlmmb  are  preserved 
witliout  exception.  If  they  are  also  diseased,  Gritti  prefers  amputation. 
The  method  is  as  follows :  A  radial  incision  is  made,  beginning  two  centi- 
metres above  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  extending  to  a  point  two 
centimetres  beyond  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger,  and 
ending  on  its  thumb  side.  An  ulnar  incision  of  the  same  length  is  made  on 
tlie  ulnar  border  of  the  dorsum  of  the  hand.  The  two  incisions  are  united  by 
a  tnins verse  incision  over  the  middle  of  the  carpus.  The  extensor  tejulons 
are  divided,  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis  is  preserved,  and  the 
two  extensores  carpi  radialis  and  ulnaris  are  drawn  to  one  side  and  detached 
from  their  insertions.  The  tendons  that  are  severed  are  fastened  to  threads, 
and  the  tiaps  of  soft  parts  are  dissected  back.  The  lower  ends  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  are  then  sawn  off  obliquely  (more  bone  being  removed  from  the 
nwlius  than  from  the  ulna),  the  carpus  is  detached  from  the  soft  parts  of  the 
piilm  of  the  hand,  tlie  joint  between  the  trapezoid  and  the  trai>ezium  oj)ened 
(the  latter  is  preserved),  and  the  carpus  separated  to  a  point  beyond  the  bases 
of  the  four  metacarpal  b<mes.  The  latter  are  sawn  off  one  centimetre  below 
the  carpo-nietacarpal  joints,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  <»arpus  is  thus  com- 
pleted. The  radius  is  united  with  the  stKiond  metacarpal  bone  and  the  ulna 
with  tlie  fourth  bv  meUillic  sutures.  Then  follow  suture  of  the  tendon 
stumps,  suture  of  the  skin,  and  the  application  of  a  splint. 

For  the  technique  of  bandaging  the  forearm  and  the  wrist,  see 
Principles  of  Surgery,  §§  5(.>-55. 
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Congenital  deformities  (malformations)  of  the  hand  and  the  fingers  (syndactylism). — 
Injuries  of  the  hand  and  the  fingers  (soft  parts,  bones,  joints— fractures  and  «lisl«>- 
cations). — Inflammatory  processes  and  other  discuses  of  the  hand  and  the  fingers. — 
Cellulitis. — Inflammation  of  the  joints. — Various  diseases  of  the  nails,  the  skin, 
the  tendons,  and  the  bones. — Chancre,  syphilis,  tuberculosis. — Inflammation  of  the 
joints. — Ganglion,  etc. — Gangrene  of  the  fingers. — Contractions  of  the  fing*>rs. — 
Dupuytren's  contraction. — Trigger  finger. — Writer's  cramp. — Tumours  of  the  hand 
and  fingers. — Operations  on  the  metacarpus  and  the  fingers  (resection,  amputa- 
tion, and  disarticulation). — For  the  ti»chnique  of  bandaging  the  hand  and  the 
fingers,  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  ^§  50-55. 

§  308.  Congenital  Malformations  of  the  Hand  and  the  Fingers. — The 
greatest  variety  of  congenital  malformations  of  the  hand  and  fingers 
has  been  observed,  but  only  a  portion  of  them  is  of  snrgical  interest. 

One  of  the  most  important  mal- 
formations of  the  hand  is  syndactyl- 
ism (Fig.  741) — that  is,  the  partial  or 
complete  fusion  of  two  adjac*ent  fin- 
gers, less  often  of  all  the  fingers. 
Fusion  of  the  thumb  and  the  index 
finger  is  the  most  rare,  and  that  of 
the  middle  and  ring  fingers  is  the 
most  common.  The  web  may  con- 
sist of  the  soft  parts  only — that  is, 
of  the  skin— or  it  may  contain  bone 
a«  well.  Syndactylism,  which  is 
sometimes  combined  with  other  mal- 
formations of  the  hand,  is  to  l)e  re- 
garded essentially  as  arrested  devel- 
opment— that  is,  the  division  into  the 
separate  fingers  has,  in  consequence  of  some  pathological  causes,  either 
not  taken  place  at  all  or  it  luis  been  only  partial. 

Treatment  of  Syndactylism. — Tlie  webs  consisting  of  skin  alone  and 

especially  such  as  are  partial  are,  of  course,  the  most  favourable  for 
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treatment.  If  there  is  bony  fusion  of  the  fingers,  and  if  there  is  only 
one  nail,  it  is  impoeeible  to  overcome  the  malfonnation,  because  an 
independent  articulation  of  the  fingers  is  then  wanting.  A  number 
of  methods  have  been  recommended  for  nse  in  dealing  with  this  de- 
formity. The  bloodless  methods  of  treatment  (division  of  the  web  bj 
a  ligature,  clamp,  etc.)  have  been  al- 
together abandoned.  The  most  useful 
operation  is  the  division  of  the  cutane- 
ous web  by  an  incision  and  the  implan- 
tation of  a  cutaueons  flap,  after  Zeller, 
Kern,  Dieffenbach,  and  Didot,  or  with  ' 
subsequent  skin-grafting,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  divided  surfaces  of  skin 
from  adhering  again.  Zeller  forms  a 
triangular  cutaneous  flap,  whose  base 
answers  to  the  commissure  which  is  to 
be  covered  and  whose  apex  is  directed 
toward  the  finger  tips.     This  cutaneous 

fiap  is  dissected  up  from  the  subjacent  parte,  whereupon  the  web  is 
divided  and  tlie  flap  sutured  between  the  first  phalanges  at  tlie  site  of 
the  normal  commissure.  Didot  forms  a  flap  from  the  palmar  and  one 
from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  web,  as  shown  in  Fig.  742,  passes  each 
between  the  divided  fingers,  and  sutures  them  to  the  denuded  surfaces. 
During  the  after-treatment  the  fingers  are  to  be  kept  upon  a  splint 
and  separated  by  means  of  iodoform  gauze. 

The  opposite  of  syndactylism— vti..  an  abnormal  cleft  of  the  metacarpus 
or  the  fingers  sometimes  as  far  up  as  the  carpus— is  very  rare,  and  is  usually 
eombined  with  other  malformatious  of  the  hand  (syndactylism,  absence  of  a 
fi Hirer,  etc.). 

Ctmgenital  KacrodactyluiiL- Congenital  hypertrophy  of  tlie  fingers,  the 
hand,  or  an  entire  upper  extremity  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  649, 
Figs.  360-362)  appears  in  two  forms.  We  either  have  to  do  with  a  sym- 
metrical enlargement  of  the  bones  and  the  soft  parts  or  the  hypertrophy  is 
conditioned  upon  lipomatous  or  cavernous  tumours  of  the  soft  parts.  This 
distinction  is  important  from  a  therapeutic  point  of  view.  If  a  too  thick  or 
too  long  finger,  resulting  from  symnietrical  hypertrophy  of  the  bones  and 
the  soft  parts,  does  not  imjuiir  the  function  of  the  hand,  treatment  is  unneces- 
sary. In  ease  the  hypertrophy  arises  from  tumour  formation  in  the  soft 
parts,  the  attempt  should  be  made  t<>  remove  the  tumour,  or  the  entire  finger 
should  be  amputated  incase  the  function  of  the  other  fingers  is  impaired 
thereby  or  the  tumour  threatens  to  extend  to  the  otlier  fingers.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  bo  considered  that  this  giant  growth,  especially  that  resulting  from 
lipomatous  or  cavernous  tumours  in  the  soft  parts,  sometimes  remains  sta- 
tionary, or  niay  even  disappear  of  itself,  as,  for  example,  in  a  case  that  1  ob- 
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served.    The  giant  growth  conditioned  in  this  case  upon  a  caTemous  angei- 
oma  completely  disappeared  of  itself  in  a  year. 

Elongatiou  of  a  finger  from  super&uoua  digits  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
giantgrowth  proper  Theoppositeisbrachydactylism. orcongenital  sborten- 
ing  of  a  finger  by  a  reduction  iu  the  number  of  digits  (Fig.  743),    Tlie  ab- 
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— Diffirrent  vuietica  ordfronaitiea  of  tbc  hand  ( Mnaeaiieil ). 


seace  of  entire  fingers  or  sections  of  the  hand  is  called  ectrodactylism  (¥iif. 
743).  When  there  are  defects  in  the  fingers,  the  bones  observed  above  are 
usually  defective  as  well — e.  g..  there  is  a  defect  in 
the  radius  in  case  of  absence  of  the  thumb  (Davaine). 
Kegardiiig  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  fingers 
attending  acromegaly  and  acromicria,  see  Principles 

of  Surgerj',  page  650. 

Defects  in  the  fingers  and 

in    the    hand    are    sometimes 

conditioned  upon  intra-uterine 

constrictions,    upon    so-called 

spontaneous      amputations  — 

e.  g.,  the  upper  arm.  the  fore- 
arm, or  single  fingers  may  be 

tied  off  by  amniotic  cords,  by 
,  adhesionH  witli  the  amnion,  or 

by  the  umbilical  cord.    In  Fig. 

744  the  terminal  phalanx  and 

the  nail   are  wanting  < 

first    three    fingers    in  coiise- 

queuoc,    pn>bably,    of    intra- 
uterine constriction.     On  ihe 

a  circular  furrow,  as  complete  constriction  was  not 
reached  here.  The  congeuitul  furrows  from  constriction  are  still  more  dis- 
tinct in  Fig.  745.  In  such  cases  a  complete  separation  at  the  point  of  cim- 
striction  may  ensue  after  years  or  in  later  life  in  consequence  of  deepening 
of  the  furrow,  so  that  the  digits  in  question  fall  off  of  themselves  or  the 
decayed  bone  breaks  off  in  c<iiisequence  of  a  slight  injury,  Meniel  reported 
a  very  characteristic  case  of  this  kind.     It  was  tliat  of  a  woman  with  con- 


— Absence  of  the 
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genital  defects  and  coDstriction  furrows  od  her  handa,  vho,  in  her  forty- 
fourth  year,  lost  the  greater  part  of  her  right  middle  finger  at  the  point  of 
coDBtriction  (Fig.  746).  The  greater  part  of  the  last  two  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  were  wanting,  and  there  was  also  a  con- 
genital constriction  furrow  on  the  index  finger. 
On  the  left  hand  there  were  only  a  normal  thumb 
and  index  finger.  The  feet  also  were  deformed 
like  the  hands.  Otherwise  normally  formed  fin- 
gers—the thumb,  for  example — are  sometimes  at- 
tached to  the  metacarpus  only  by  a  tbin  cord  of 
tissue. 

The  occurrence  of  supernumerary  fingers  or 
toes  (poly  dactyl  ism)  is  one  of  the  most  common 
malformations  of  the  hand  and  the  foot.  Poly- 
dactylism  has  repeatedly  been  inherited  in  certain 
families  for  several  generations.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  this  is  conditioned,  no  doubt,  upon  a 
double  germinal  layer.  The  two  very  rare  cases 
of  Gruber  especially  favour  this  view,  in  which 
there  were  ten  fingers  (in  each  hand  and  ten  toes 
on  each  foot.  The  supernumerary  fluger  is  usu- 
ally on  the  radial  or  ulnar  side  of  the  hand.  In 
three  fifths  of  the  cases  observed  (one  hundred    f,g 

and  twenty  -  seven)   there  was  a  supernumerary         tjl  ,       .  .. 

little  finger  and  m   two  fiftha  a  supernumerary         ro^g  )□  ,  wo,„un  forty-four 
thumb    (Gruber).      Other  malformations  of    the        jmnotigt. 
hand  sometimes  exist  simultaneously.     Different 

degrees  of  polydactylism  are  represented  in  Fig.  747.  The  mildest  degree  is 
the  presence  of  two  nails  upon  the  terminal  phalanx — e.  g.,  of  the  thumb 
(Fig.  747.  a).  One  may  also  tind  two  terminal  phalanges  and  very  smalt 
finger-like  appendages  on  the  thumb  and  the  little  finger  (Fig.  747,  b).  In 
the  higher  degrees  the  supernu- 
merary finger  is  fully  developed 
(Fig.  747,  c).  It  may  also  have  its 
supernumerary  metacariial  bone. 
Tlie  only  treatment  of  polydactyl- 
ism  consists  in  the  removal  of  a 
supernumerary  finger  in  case  it  in- 
terferes in  any  way  with  the  use  of 
the  hand. 

I  mention,  finally,  congenital 
deviations  of  the  phalanges  (clino- 
dactyliam)— e.  g.,  dorsal,  palmar,  or 
lateral  malpositions  of  the  same. 
In  case  any  functional  disturb- 
ances are  caused  thereby,  partial  resection  should  be  performed.  Congen- 
ital contraction — e.  g,.  ficxion  of  this  or  that  phalangeal  joint — is  sometimes 
observed,  which  can  be  overcome  either  by  an  operation,  as,  for  instance,  ia 
Dupuytrcn's  contraction,  or  gradually  by  perniaueut  dorsal  tlexton  by  means 
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of  a  small  apparatus  after  P.  Vogt.    This  consists  of  two  metallic  rings 
which  are  joined  on  the  dorsal  side  by  a  rubber  band  and  on  the  palmar 
side  of  the  fingers  by  a  little  rod  with  a  hinge. 
For  club-hand,  see  page  636,  Fig.  733. 

§  309.  Ixgnries  of  the  Hand  and  Fingers — Injuries  of  the  hand  and 
fingers  ai*e  very  common,  being  caused  in  many  cases  by  the  great 
variety  of  machines  which  are  used  in  our  modem  industries.  If 
properly  treated,  they  are  very  satisfactory  cases. 

Their  treatment  is  to  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care  and 
under  strictly  aseptic  methods.  The  amount  of  injury  to  the  soft  parU 
is,  generally  speaking,  decisive  regarding  the  outcome  and  the  character 
of  the  treatment. 

Every  wound  of  the  hand  and  the  fingers  is  to  l)e  treated  under 
strict  antiseptic  precautions.  The  injured  hand  if  very  dirty  is  to  be 
most  carefully  cleansed  in  a  bichloride  bath  (1  to  1,000)  with  soap, 
tincture  of  green  soap,  ether,  and  l-to-1,000  bichloride,  and  to  be 
thoroughly  examined.  The  sensation  and  active  mobility  of  the  fingers 
should  be  tested  in  order  to  determine  whether  nerves  or  tendons  are 
injured.  For  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  tendons  and  nerves  the 
reader  is  referred  to  pages  6(»2-008.  Such  injuries  are  not  infre- 
quently overlooked,  so  that  secondary  suture  becomes  necessary.  All 
foreign  bodies,  especially  fragments  of  glass,  bits  of  wood,  sand,  earth, 
or  dirt,  are  to  be  most  carefully  removed  and  rendered  harmless  by 
disinfection.  I  have  several  times  removed  good-sized  foreign  bodies 
from  old  fistulous  tracts  in  the  hand  which  were  concealed  under  the 
superficial  anterior  carpal  ligament.  Wounds  of  the  fingers  which  are 
soiled  by  earth  or  splinters  of  wood  are  sometimes  followed  by  tetanus 
(see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  354  ff.),  and  a  careful  disinfection  is 
therefore  necessary  in  such  cases.  Splinters  of  wood  under  the  nail 
can  generally  be  extracted  without  diflSculty.  The  nail  is  to  be  cut 
away,  if  necressary,  to  a  proper  extent,  or  completely  removed.  If  a 
finger  nail  is  displaced,  it  should  be  removed  altogether.  One  sliould 
proceed  as  conservatively  as  possible  in  dealing  with  all  contused 
wounds  of  the  fingers,  and  in  case  of  crushing  of  the  phalanges  as  much 
as  possible  should  be  ret^iined.  Contused  wounds  should  not  l>e  sewed 
up  too  tight,  but  should  be  left  partially  open.  If  a  part  of  a  finger  is 
completely  torn  away  and  the  bone  protrudes  from  the  wound,  enough 
of  the  stump  of  bone  must  be  removed  to  enable  one  to  cover  it  well 
with  the  soft  parts.  Brokeii-off  foreign  bcMlies  that  lie  beneath  the 
skin,  such  as  Kj)]inter8  of  wood  and  points  of  needles,  are  removed 
under  local  anaesthesia,  the  punctured  wound  being  sufficiently  enlarged, 
without  injuring  the  subjacent  tissues.     Injuries  of  tlie  nerves  that 
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niD  A  very  anfavourable  course  are  Bometimee  caused  bj  puuctared 
wounds  and  ma;  occasion  severe  fnuctional  disturbances  of  the  hand 
in  consequence  of  progressive  neuritis.  I  saw  a  case  of  incurable 
ascending  neuritis,  with  increasing  functional  disability  of  the  hand, 
consequent  upon  a  punctured  wound  of  the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar 
nerve  made  bj'  a  pen  filled  with  ink,  such  that  the  use  of  the  hand  was 
tiuall;  lost  in  consequence  of  ulnar  paralysis.  Extravasations  of  blood 
beneath  and  behind  the  nail  are  best  removed  by  a  small  incision  behind 
the  nail  with  the  subsequent  application  of  a  dressing  that  exerts  pres- 
sure, or,  still  better,  by  removal  of  the  nail.  The  latter  is  divided  in 
the  middle  line  by  means  of  a  scissors,  one  blade  of  which  is  passed  be- 
neath it,  and  the  halves  are  removed  with  an  artery  clamp.  Local 
amesthesia  should  be  used.  In  case  of  a  large  defect  in  the  skin, 
an  effort  is  made  to  replace  it  by  skin-grafting  or  by  a  skiu-ffap  from 
the  immediate  vicinity,  from  the  chest,  etc.  The  after-treatment  of 
every  injury  to  the  hand  and  fingers  is  to  be  carried  out  under  strictly 
aseptic  methods,  and  it  is  better  to  dress  it  too  often  rather  than  too 
iufreqneiitly,  in  order  to  avoid  all  danger  of  suppuration  that  may 
spread  to  the  joints  or  the  tendon  sheaths.  Stiffness  of  the  fingers 
or  joints  is  to  bo  overcome  by  massage  and  systematic  movements.  In 
order  to  transform  a  thumbless  hand  into 
one  capable  of  grasping  objects,  Lauen- 
stein  recommencls  sawing  through  the 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  index  and  little 
fingers  at  about  the  middle,  bringing  the 
two  fingers  into  opposition  to  the  middle 
and  ring  fingers  by  turning  them  toward 
the  palmar  surface  and  letting  them  unite 
in  this  position.  Lauenstein  used  this 
method  in  the  case  of  a  sailor  fifty  years 
of  age  with  satisfactory  results. 

Ligation  of  the  Snpeifldal  Palmar  Arch. 
— The  skin  incision  is  made  as  ^owu  in 
Fig.  748,  1  or  3.  The  incision  2  is  the 
more  common  and  is  made  as  follows: 
The  thumb  is  abducted  and  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  tlic  metacarpo- phalangeal  joint 

of  the  thumb  parallel  to  the  middle  palmar  crease  as  far  as  the  lower 
border  of  the  pisiform  bone.  A  line  running  midway  between  this 
line  and  the  piilraar  crease  marks  the  position  of  the  arch,  which  is 
easily  found  after  dividing  tlie  skin,  the  snbcntaneouH  fatty  tissue,  and 
the  palmar  fascia.     It  is  separated  by  abundant  adipose  tissue  from 
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the  anderljing  nerves  and  tendons.  One  may  also  find  the  superficial 
pahnar  arch  hy  means  of  the  skin  incision  1  (Fig.  748).  A  line  is 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  first  plialanx  of  the  middle 
finger  to  a  point  somewhat  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  centre  of  the 
middle  palmar  crease.  The  skin  incision  begins  here  and  runs  in  the 
prolongation  of  this  line  obliquely  upward  about  to  the  radial  l>order 
of  the  hypothenar  eminence. 

In  case  of  wounds  of  the  deep  palmar  arch,  its  ligation  involves 
too  much  injury,  hence  ligation  of  the  accessible  main  trunks,  together 
with  compression  of  the  wound,  is  therefore  to  be  preferred. 

Fractures  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones^  which  are  not  very  uncou.mon, 
arise  in  most  cases  from  direct  violence,  less  often  from  indirect  vio- 
lence— e.  g.,  from  a  fall  or  blow  against  the  distal  end  of  the  meta- 
carpus with  the  fist  closed.  The  fracture  occurs  most  frequently  at 
the  middle.  Separation  of  the  upper  or  lower  epiphysis  also  occure  in 
young  persons.  Fracture  is  sometimes  combined  with  dislocation. 
Fractures  of  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones  are  the  most 
frec^uent.  There  is  often  no  displacement  of  the  fragments,  or  there 
may  be  an  overriding  or  angular  displacement,  with  the  angle  opening 
in  the  direction  of  the  palm  or  the  dorsum.  The  deformity  that  lias 
been  mentioned,  the  extravasation  of  blood,  the  localized  point  of  ten- 
deniess,  the  abnormal  mobility  and  crepitus  are  important  in  making 
the  diagnosis.  The  head  of  the  involved  iiietacari>al  bone  usually  pro- 
jects toward  the  palm.  The  prognosis  is  favourable,  generally  8])eak- 
ing,  though,  to  be  sure,  complete  flexion  of  the  hand  or  the  involved 
finger  may  be  prevented  by  overproduction  of  callus  or  malunion. 

Treatment — Any  existing  displacement  is  overc»ome  by  tnu-tion 
upon  the  finger  and  direct  pressure.  A  firm  wad  of  cotton  is  placed 
in  the  palm,  and  the  hand  is  allowed  to  close  over  this.  A  gauze 
bandage  is  applied,  which  may  be  strengthened  by  one  of  plaster  of 
Paris  or  water-glass.  The  first  dressing  is  to  l)e  change<l  aft^r  six  or 
eight  (lays.  The  hand  may  also  be  immobilized  upon  a  palmar  or  dor- 
sal splint,  and  here  also  a  rather  thick  pad  of  cotton  is  placed  under 
the  palm.  The  forearm  is  kept  in  a  sling.  Compound  fractures  are 
treated  under  antisei)tic  precautions  and  according  to  general  rules. 

Fractures  of  the  Phalanges  are  in  most  cases  compound.  The  line 
of  fracture  is  usually  transverse.  Simple  longitudinal  fracture  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  last  two  fingers,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  blow 
agaiust  the  phalangt\s  with  the  list  clinched  or  from  torsion,  was  ob- 
served three  times  by  KnWilein.  The  phalanges  are  more  frequently 
fractured  by  direct  violence.  Forcible  stretching  of  the  extensor  ten- 
dons, in  cuniiection   with  extreme  flexion  of  the  fingers,  may  cause 
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avulsion  of  a  piece  from  the  last  phalanx.  The  latter  remains  in  such 
cases  flexed  and  is  incapable  of  active  extension.  Fractures  of  the 
phalanges  usually  unite  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Fractures  near  the 
joints  or  penetrating  into  a  joint  may  occasion  permanent  functional 
disturbance  of  the  articulation  in  question. 

Treatment — The  finger  is  immobilized  for  two  or  three  weeks  by 
means  of  small  splints  of  pasteboard,  gutta-percha,  wood,  felt,  leather, 
cellulose,  etc.,  and  the  neighbouring  fingers  are  likewise  used  as  splints. 
Compound  fractures  should  be  treated  as  conservatively  as  possible. 
The  fragments  are  united  by  suture  of  the  periosteum  with  catgut. 
One  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  any  wounds  of  tendons.  We  have 
already  mentioned  on  page  650  that  in  case  of  tearing  off  of  a  finger 
through  a  phalanx,  the  latter  must  be  disarticulated  at  the  next  joint, 
or  so  far  removed  as  to  secure  a  sufiicient  covering  of  soft  parts  for 
the  stump  of  bone. 

Dislocations  of  the  Carpo-metacarpal  Joints  of  the  Four  Fingers — As 
is  well  known,  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints  of  the  four  fingers  tire 
united  in  a  common  articulation,  while  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  of  the 
thumb  is  independent.  Dislocations  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints  of 
the  four  fingers  are  very  rare.  Hoffa  mentions  one  case  of  backward 
and  one  case  of  forward  dislocation  of  all  four  metacarpal  bones.  Iso- 
lated dislocations  of  one  metacarpal  bone  ajre  also  of  rare  occurrence, 
with  or  without  its  fracture.  The  reduction  of  the  dislocations  of  the 
metacarpal  bones  at  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  is  best  accomplished  by 
traction  upon  the  hand  with  direct  pressure  or  with  combined  dorsal 
or  palmar  flexion. 

Dislocations  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  of  the  thumb  are  more 
common,  especially  dislocation  forward,  which  is  more  frequent  than 
backward  dislocation.  They  are  characterized  by  a  corresponding  dor- 
sal or  palmar  projection  of  the  dislocated  metacarpal  bone.  Keduction 
is  accomplished  here  also  by  traction  and  direct  pressure.  The  func- 
tion of  the  involved  joint  sometimes  remains  more  or  less  impaired  for 
a  long  time. 

Dislocations  of  the  Metacarpo-phalangeal  Joints  of  the  fingers  are  also 
rare.     Those  of  the  thumb  are  more  frequent. 

Posterior  dislocation  of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  thumb  (Fig. 
749),  which  is  the  more  frequent,  arises  usually  from  violent  dorsal 
flexion.  The  capsule  is  torn  on  the  palmar  side  by  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  bone.  The  dislocation  is  sometimes  complete  and  some- 
times partial.  Many  persons  can  produce  voluntiirily  an  incomplete 
dislocation  of  the  thumb  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint,  and  quite 
as  easily  effect  its  reposition.     In  dislocation  of  the  thumb  backward 
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the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  passes  between  the  abductor  breru 
and  the  outer  portion  of  the  flexor  brevis  po]|icis  on  one  side,  and 
the  inner  portion  of  the  lattor,  and  the  adductor  pollicia  on  the  other 
side,  and  can  be  felt  under  the  skin.  The  position  of  the  thumb  u 
esfientially  the  same  in  complete  and  incomplete  dislocation,  and  is  verv 
characteristic  (Fig.  749).  The  proximal  phalanx  is  usually  perpendic- 
ular, but  is  Eometimee  in  slight  palmar  flexion,  especially  when  there 
is  severe  laceration  of  the  ligaments.  In  the 
latter  case  the  proximal  phalanx  usually  devi- 
ates laterally  also,  especially  toward  the  ulnar 
side.  Active  and  passive  movement  in  the 
metaearpo-phalangeal  joint  is  completely  euf- 
ponded. 

The  reduction  of  a  backwanl  dislocation  of 
tlic  proximal  phalanx  of  the  thumb  is  boiuc- 
times  difficult,  on  account  of  the  interposition 
of  the  sesamoid  bones  (Liicke,  Farabceuf),  of 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  muscle  (Bar- 
delebcn,  Esmarch),  or  of  portions  of  tlie  caji- 
Bule  (Hoser).  It  may  also  tie  prevented  by  thi^ 
tension  of  the  lateral  ligaments  or  by  the  finu 
clasping  of  the  metacarpal  bone  by  the  muscief 
of  the  thenar  eminence.  Konig  found  as  an 
obstacle  to  reposition,  interposition  of  the  outer  part  of  the  articular 
surface  of  the  phalanx  which  had  been  broken  off.  Reduction,  how- 
ever, is  usually  effected  with  ease,  there  being  difficulty  in  about  one 
third  of  the  cases. 

The  reduction  of  a  backward  dislocation  of  the  thumb  is  best  ac- 
complished by  pushing  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  thumb  directly 
forward  (FarabfBuf),  or  by  hypcrcxtcnsion  with  subsequent  palmar 
flexion.  Traction  and  forcible  tiexiun  should  never  be  employed,  \>c- 
caiise  the  inter])osition  of  the  outer  sesamoid  )>ono  tjetween  the  phalaii.\ 
and  the  metacarpal  bone  is  favoured  thereby  as  well  as  torsion  of  the 
sesamoid  bone  (Faralxeufs  coftiplex  dislocation).  In  the  latter  tin- 
proximal  phalanx  of  the  thumb  is  in  less  marked  dorsal  flexion.  In 
these  complex  dislocations  Farab«8nf  rcconunends  first  overcoming  the 
uiterposition  and  torsion  of  the  outer  scssmioid  bone  by  traction  and 
donml  flexion,  and  then  completion  of  the  reduction  in  the  manner 
just  descrilwd. 

The  slings  ami  fon-eps  recoinniended  for  the  reposition  of  back* 
ward  dislot-ationa  of  the  thunili — c.  g.,  those  of  Miithien,  Collin,  or  Luor 
—can  always  he  dici^xsn^d  with.     A  band  of  ribbon  tied  in  the  fomi  of 
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a  fignre-of-eight  knot  woTild  always  l>e  sufficieDt  in  difficnit  cases.  If 
reduction  does  not  sncceed,  or  if  one  has  to  do  with  an  old  unreduced 
dislocation,  the  obstacle  to  reposition  should  be  removed  bj  aseptic 
arthrotomj,  or,  it  may  be,  resection  of  the  liead  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  shoold  be  performed. 

The  after-treatment  of  a  reduced  dislocation  of  the  thumb  con- 
eists  in  fixation  of  the  joint  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  by  means 
of  a  small  spUnt  of  pasteboard,  leather,  wood,  cellulose,  etc.  The 
aormal  mobility  is  then  restored  by  massage  and  active  and  passive 


Forward  dislocation  of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  thumb  (Fig. 
750)  is  very  rare,  and  results  usually  from  forcible  palmar  flexion  with 
abduction,  adduction,  or  rotation.  The  thumb  usually  deviates  some- 
wliat  in  a  radial  or  ulnar  direction  at  the  same  time.  The  head  of  the 
metacarpal  boue  can  be  felt  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  as  a  distinct 
prominence,  and  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  in 
the  same  way  in  the  palm.  Reduction  is  effected 
by  traction,  hyperextension,  and  direct  pressure 
upon  the  dislocated  bone. 

Diilooations  of  the  Foot  Fingen  at  the  Keta- 
carpO-phalBugeal   Joisti   are   of   rare    occurrence. 
Backward  dislocations  of  the  foretinger  and  the 
little  finger  seem  to  occur  most  frequently.    These 
backward  dislocations  arise  usually  from  overex- 
tension, with  or  without  rotation  of  the  finger  in 
question,  and  also  from  the  action  of  direct  vio- 
lence—e.  g,,  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  meta- 
carpus.    The  forward  dislocations,  which  are  very 
rare,  are  produced  mostly  by  the  action  of  severe 
direct  violence.     The  deformity  is  essentially  the    ^.^^        _*  „  „   j- 
same  as  in  dislocations  of   the  thumb.      In  the      loeatioboithtitiiunib. 
majority  of  cases  we  have  to  do  with  compound 
dislocations.     Reduction  may  be  rendered  difficult  by  the  interposition 
or  tension  of  the  capsule,  also  by  too  small  a  rent  in  the  capsule,  and  in 
case  of  dislwation  forward  by  the  interposition  of  the  flexor  tendons. 
In  iMickward  dislocations  of  the  little  finger  similar  ol>stHcIes  to  reduc- 
tion are  observed  as  in  backward  dislocations  of  the  thumb.     The  re- 
duction of  backward  dislocations  of  the  fingers  is  effected  by  hyper- 
extension (dorsal  flexion),  pushing  fonvard  of  the  proximal  phalanx, 
and  flexion.      Traction,  direct  pressure,  and  flexion  of  the  involved 
finger  are  to  be  recommended  in  case  of  forwanl  dislocation.     If  the 
usual  method  of  reposition  does  not  succeed,  in  consequence  of  inter- 
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position  of  tiie  capsule,  the  joint  should  be  opened  and  the  obstacle  to 
reduction  overcome. 

Dislocations  of  the  middle  and  distal  phalanges  are  very  rare. 
Backward  dislocations  (Fig.  751,  1)  arise  from  hyperextension.  Tlie 
still  less  frequent  forward  dislocations  (Fig.  751,  2)  are  caused  by 
hyperflexion.  Lateral  dislocations,  also,  to  the  radial  or  ulnar  side 
have  l)een  seen  to  arise  from  rotation  with  abduction  or  adduction  of 
the  finger  in  question.     The  diagnosis  of  the  individual  di8locatii>n8  is 

easy,  l)ecause  the  dislocated  l)ones 
can  be  felt  distinctly  through  the 
thin  covering  of  soft  parts.  It 
is  only  in  incomplete  dislocations 
that  the  deformity  is  less  pro- 
nounced. 

The  reduction  of  these  dislo- 
cations can  usually  be  easily  effect- 
ed by  traction  and  dire<*t  prest^ure. 
An  obstacle  to  reposition  may  l)e 
occasioned  by  interposition  of  the 
flexor  tendons.  The  latter  are 
iKJst  freed  by  rotation  of  the  phalanges.  Resection  may  become  nece>- 
eary  in  case  of  compound  dislocations,  and  if  there  is  severe  laceration 
of  the  s(jft  parts,  amputation  or  disarticulation  may  be  indicated.  The 
question  of  arthrotomy  for  irreducible  subcutaneous  dislocations  sel- 
dom arises. 

§  810.  Inflammatory  ProcesseB  and  other  DlBeaaet  of  the  Hand  and  the 
Fingers — We  mention  first  the  very  frequent  acute  inflammatinn  of 
the  fingers,  the  so-called  felon,  which  usually  follows  injuries,  fre- 
quently of  the  most  insignificant  character.  There  usually  develoj>s 
at  first  a  circumscribed  suppurative  inflammation — e.  g.,  after  a  small 
punctured  wound  or  a  slight  abrasion  of  the  skin  at  the  e<lge  of  the 
nail,  or  after  a  more  serious  injury  of  the  finger.  Servants,  midwives, 
labourers  of  various  kinds,  and  physicians  are  especially  ex|)osed  to  in- 
fection. A  distinction  is  made  between  a  superficial  and  deep  felon. 
The  su]>crficial  variety  tends  to  extend  to  the  deeper  tissues  and  less 
along  the  surface.  Deep  inflammations  in  the  \icinity  of  the  tendon 
sheath  extend  more  rapidly.  The  nature  of  the  infection  is  of  de<'isive 
significance  as  reganls  the  course  of  the  prm-css.  Infwtion  by  staphy- 
lococci, fi>r  instance,  is  more  favourable  than  that  by  streptoiMK^ci  <»r 
the  bacilli  of  malignant  oMlema,  et<'.  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  jvige 
882 1.  We  have  sninctiines  to  do  with  specific  infections — e.  g.,  an- 
thrax, tetanus,  rabies,  etc.  (see  pirticulars  in  Principles  of  Surgery  i. 
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The  greatest  variety  of  infections  processes,  and  even  fatal  general 
intoxication,,  occnr  not  infrequently,  and  after  slight  injuries  for  the 
most  part,  among  those  persons  who  have  to  do  with  dead  bodies  or 
parts  of  dead  bodies — e.  g.,  physicians,  anatomists,  butchers,  cooks,  etc. 
The  so-called  cadaver  poison  is,  no  doubt,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
identical  with  the  poison  of  putrefaction.  It  is  a  product  of  decom- 
position. Dead  bodies  may,  moreover,  contain  specific  microbes  for  a 
time  after  death — e.  g.,  those  peculiar  to  anthrax,  sepsis,  pyaemia,  tuber- 
culosis, etc.  As  the  decomposition  of  the  body  progresses  the  specific 
microbes  are  overcome  in  the  struggle  with  the  saprophytic  microbes 
and  the  products  of  decomposition.  They  are  then  no  longer  transmis- 
sible. This  explains  the  fact  that  infections  from  cadavers  vary  greatly 
in  their  clinical  course  (see  also  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  379). 

In  the  mildest  form  of  felon,  arising  from  the  inoculation  of  pus 
cocci  into  the  rete  Malpighii,  there  usually  develops  a  circumscribed, 
superficial  pustule,  whose  removal  is  followed,  after  the  application  of 
an  antiseptic  dressing,  by  prompt  healing.  Then  comes  the  circum- 
scribed cellulitis  of  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
usually  on  the  palmar,  less  often  on  the  dorsal,  surface  of  the  fingers. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  a  localized  and  painful  inflam- 
matory infiltration,  which  leads  to  abscess  formation  and,  under  some 
circumstances,  to  progressive  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  finger, 
to  lymphangitis  of  the  hand,  etc.  Lymphangitis  manifests  itself  by  the 
formation  of  characteristic  red  inflammatory  streaks,  which  may  spread 
over  the  hand  and  the  entire  arm  as  far  as  the  axilla.  The  deep  felons 
arise  sometimes  from  primary  deep  infection  of  an  injury  of  a  finger 
and  sometimes  secondarily  from  the  extension  of  a  superficial  process. 
Necrosis  of  the  involved  tendon  and  the  bone  results  only  too  easily 
here  if  a  means  of  escape  is  not  provided  for  the  pus  by  a  prompt  and 
free  incision.  These  inflammations  also  spread  easily  along  the  surface 
and  lead  to  severe  cellulitis  of  the  hand  and  the  forearm,  and  to  ab- 
scesses of  the  epitrochlcar  and  axillary  glands. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  finger  joints  also  is  sometimes  primary, 
resulting  from  infection  of  the  joint,  or  the  joint  may  be  attacked  sec- 
ondarily, in  consequence  of  a  periarticular  suppuration  (see  page  659). 

The  worst  variety  of  cellulitis  of  the  fingers  is  the  septic  form, 
which  often  spreads  with  the  greatest  rapidity  over  the  hand  and  the 
forearm,  and  may  occasion  very  extensive  destruction,  especially  of  the 
tendons.  Amputation  of  the  forearm,  or  even  disarticulation  at  the 
shoulder,  may  become  necessary  in  the  worst  cases  if  energetic  meas- 
ures are  not  taken  at  the  very  beginning,  by  means  of  incisions,  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  the  inflammatjion.  In  other  unfavourable  cases 
96 
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death  from  general  sepsis  ensues  quickly  without  any  demonstrable 
local  inflammation  to  speak  of  at  the  point  of  infection. 

Erysipelas  of  the  fingers  following  infection  from  the  ery8ij)elas 
coccus  is  essentially  a  capillary  lymphangitis  of  the  skin  and  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue.  The  inflammatory  redness  of  the  skin  spreads  in  a 
characteristic  way  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  and  without  the  devel- 
opment of  suppuration.  Erysipelas  may,  however,  be  complicated  by 
abscesses  or  progressive  suppuration  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page 
344  if.). 

The  so-called  erysipeloid  is  a  disease  of  the  fingers;  unattended  by 
danger,  which  arises  from  the  infection  of  a  wound  among  people  who 
come  in  contact  with  animal  matter — e.  g.,  among  butchers,  tanners, 
cooks,  oyster  openers,  etc.  A  burning,  itching,  inflammatory  redness 
appears  at  the  place  of  the  injury  with  swelling  of  the  involved  finger, 
which  gradually  spreads,  without  fever,  and  seldom  reaches  the  dorsum 
of  the  hand  or  the  carpus ;  suppuration  does  not  take  place.  Rosen- 
bach  and  Cordua  found  a  species  of  coccus  to  be  the  cause  of  the  in- 
flammation. The  best  treatment  is  the  injection  into  the  skin  of  a 
three-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  that  etiologically  and  clinically 
very  diilerent  kinds  of  inflammation  may  attack  the  fingers.  For  a 
more  detailed  presentation  of  the  different  varieties  of  wound  infec^tion 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery.  The  prognosis  of  the 
inflammations  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  microbes  that  are  in- 
oculated, partly  also  upon  whether  the  inoculation  is  superficial  or  deej) 
— e.  g.,  into  a  tendon  sheath,  a  joint,  the  periosteum,  or  a  lymphatic 
vessel — and  likewise  upon  whether  or  not  the  place  of  inoculation  is 
at  once  recognised  and  thoroughly  disinfected. 

In  treating  the  different  acute  infectious  inflammations  of  the  fin- 
gers, prophylaxis  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Every  wound  or  abra- 
sion of  a  finger — even  the  smallest — should  be  thoroughly  disinfected 
at  once  with  solutions  of  bichloride,  carbolic  acid,  etc.  Physicians  in 
particular,  anatomists,  and  midwives  can  not  be  too  careful  in  this  re- 
spect. It  is  a  good  thing  if  a  wound  bleeds  freely,  as  any  microlKJS 
that  have  entered  are  likely  to  be  washed  out  in  this  way.  If  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  finger  already  exists,  an  immediate  attempt  should 
be  made  to  check  it  by  incision  with  subsequent  disinfection,  even  if 
as  yet  there  is  no  suppuration.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  await  the 
latter,  to  allow  the  inflammation  to  become  "ripe,"  or  to  prescribe 
poultices.  After  the  incision,  which  is  made  sufficiently  deep  and  long 
and  is  performed  under  local  anaesthesia,  an  antiseptic  dressing  is  ap- 
plied.   I  prefer  to  have  the  patient  keep  the  latter  wet  with  cold  liquor 
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plumbi  Biibacetatis  dilutas  for  the  first  few  hours.  In  case  of  extensive 
suppuration  numerous  incisions  are  made,  and  the  deep  collections  of 
pus  are  opened  up  and  drained.  The  hand  should  be  immobilized 
upon  a  suitable  splint,  and  in  eases  of  severe  cellulitis  vertical  elevation 
of  the  arm  has  usually  a  surprisingly  favourable  effect  (see  Fig.  730, 
page  628).  In  the  further  course,  one  must  always  be  on  the  lookout 
for  possible  retention  and  burrowing  of  pus.  The  removal  of  the 
affected  finger  or  of  the  hand  or  the  forearm  is  often  necessary  in  cases 
of  severe  septic  inflammation,  in  order  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient. Death  of  the  tendons,  necrosis  of  the  bone,  and  stiffness  of  the 
joints  are  treated  according  to  general  rules.  Sloughing  portions  of 
the  tendons  are  removed  with  forceps  and  scissors.  Necrotic  phalanges 
are  disarticulated  under  local  anaesthesia.  Stiffness  of  the  fingers  fol- 
lowing extensive  cellulitis  is  overcome,  after  the  affection  is  cured, 
chiefly  by  baths,  massage,  and  methodical  movements.  For  the  treat- 
ment of  secondary  conditions,  particularly  contractions  of  the  fingers, 
see  §  311,  page  067  ff. 

Acute  inflammations  of  the  finger  joints  are  usually  traumatic. 
Any  wound  involving  a  finger  joint  should  be  treated  under  strictly 
aseptic  methods,  and  it  is  better  to  leave  the  superficial  wound  open. 
The  injured  joint  should  be  immobilized  by  placing  the  hand  upon  a 
splint.  If  no  suppuration  ensues,  comj)lete  return  to  the  normal  may 
follow.  In  case  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  joint,  its  mobility 
is  only  exceptionally  preserved.  Partial  or  complete  anchylosis  is  more 
frequently  observed.  In  suitable  cases  complete  or  partial  resection  of 
the  suppurating  joint  is  indicated.  Care  must  always  be  taken  that 
the  suppurative  process  within  the  joint  does  not  extend  to  the  tendon 
sheaths.  Compound  fractures  involving  a  joint  are  treated  under  anti- 
septic precautions  and  according  to  general  rules.  Any  completely 
detached  splinters  are  to  be  removed,  and  primary,  partial,  or  complete 
resection  of  the  joint  may  be  necessary  (see  §  313,  page  672).  If  a 
phalanx  is  torn  off  at  the  joint,  enough  of  the  projecting  bone  must 
be  removed  to  enable  the  stump  to  be  conveniently  covered  by  soft 
parts. 

Acute  InflammationB  of  the  Palm  of  the  Hand. — The  origin  and  the 
course  of  acute  inflammations  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  inflammations  of  the  fingers.  Cellulitis  of  the 
palm  is  of  the  most  interest.  It  sometimes  arises  -primarily  after  an 
injury  of  this  region  and  sometimes  develops  secondarily  from  the  ex- 
tension of  a  cellulitis  of  the  fingers.  Subcutaneous  abscesses  easily 
lead  to  deeper  progressive  suppuration.  Superficial  abscesses  of  the 
palm  may  also  develop  from  blisters  and  calluses  among  labourers,  oars- 
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plombi  Bubacetatia  liilutns  for  the  first  few  honre.    In  ease  of  extensive 
eupparation  numerous  incuionn  arc  made,  and  tijc  deep  collcctiona  of 
pUH  aw  opened   up  and  drained.     The  hand   should  be  iiiimobilizetl 
upon  a  suitable  splint,  and  in  cases  of  severe  cellulitis  vertical  elevation 
of  tlie  arm  lias  usually  a  surprisingly  favourable  effect  (tice  Fig.  730, 
[>age  6*28).     In  tbe  fnrtlier  course,  one  must  always  be  on  the  Imikout 
for  possible  reteuticm  and   burrowing  of  pus.     The   removal  of  the 
affected  finger  or  of  the  hand  or  the  forearm  is  often  necessary  in  cases 
of  severe  septic  inflammation,  in  order  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient.    Death  of  the  tendons,  necrosis  of  the  bone,  and  stiffness  of  the 
juinte  are  treated  according  to  general  rules.     Sloughing  portions  of 
the  tendons  are  removed  with  fun-eps  and  scissors,    Necrotic  phalanges 
are  disarticulated  under  local  amestbe^ia.     Stiffness  of  the  finj^ra  fol- 
lowing extensive  cellulitis  is  overcome,  after  the  affection  is  cured, 
chiefly  by  baths,  massage,  and  methodical  movements.     For  the  treat- 
ment of  secondary  conditions,  particularly  contractions  of  the  fingers, 
Boe  §  311,  jiage  OGT  ff. 
^L       Acute  infianmiatione  of  tbe  tinger  joints  are   usually  traumatic. 
^KjLny  wound   involving  a  finger  joint  should  be  treated  under  strictly 
^Bwptic  methods,  and  it  is  better  to  leave  the  superficial  wonnd  open. 
^^^e  injured  joint  should  be  immobilized  by  placing  tbe  hand  upon  a 
^uplint.     If  no  suppuratitm  ensues,  complete  return  to  tbe  normal  may 
■  follow.     In  case  of  suppurative  intiammation  of  tbe  joint,  its  mobility 
is  only  exceptionally  preserved.    Partial  or  complete  anchylosis  is  more 
frequently  oliserved.     In  suitable  cases  complete  or  partial  resection  of 
the  suppurating  joint  is  indicated.     Care  must  always  be  taken  that 
'  B  suppurative  process  within  the  joint  does  not  extend  to  tbe  tendon 
Bieatlw.    Compound  fractures  involving  a  joint  are  treated  under  auti- 
stic precautions  and  according  to  general  rules.     Any  completely 
K'lied  splinters  are  to  be  removed,  and  primary,  partial,  or  complete 
Motion  of  the  joint  may  I*  necessary  (see  |  313.  page  fi72).     If  a 
sJanx  is  torn  off  at  tbe  joint,  enough  of  the  projecting  bone  must 
I  removed  to  enable  the  stump  to  be  conveniently  covered  by  soft 
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.urse  of  acute  iiifliinunntions  of  the  paiin  of  tbe  hand  are  essentially 
wAf.  same  as  Ibosc  of  intlanmiations  of  the  fingers.     Cellubtis  of  the 
palm  is  of  the  most  interest.     It  sometimes  arises  -primarily  after  an 
injury  of  this  region  and  sometimes  develops  secondarily  from  the  ex- 
tension of  a  cellulitis  of  the  fingers,     Sulwutaneous  abscesses  easily 
rind  to  deeper  progressive  suppuration.     Superficial  abscesses  of  the 
Hilin  may  also  develop  from  blisters  and  calluses  aiaong  labourers,  oars- 
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men,  etc.  They  are  usually  located  in  the  region  of  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joints.  Cellulitis  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  always  to  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  affection,  especially  if  the  tendons  are  already 
surrrounded  by  pus  and  if  the  synovial  sacs  and  the  joints  are  involved. 
As  we  have  already  stated,  cellulitis  of  the  hand  frequently  leads  to 
serious  destruction,  especially  of  the  tendons  and  the  joints,  with  high 
fever,  and  the  hand  or  the  forearm  must  often  be  sacrificed  in  order  to 
save  the  life  of  a  patient.  Even  when  there  is  a  well-marked  collec- 
tion of  pus  deep  down  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  fluctuation  may  be  8o 
indistinct,  owing  to  the  thickened  skin  of  a  labourer's  hand,  tliat  an 
inexperienced  physician  waits  too  long  before  making  the  incision  for 
which  there  is  a  pressing  necessity. 

The  treatment  of  every  acute  inflammation,  every  case  of  cellulitis 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  consists  in  making  an  incision  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  hand,  which  is  to  be  as  long  and 
deep  as  necessary.  In  case  of  subfascial  abscesses  the  skin  is  divided  in 
a  longitudinal  direction  and  a  dressing  forceps  or  a  closed  artery  clamp 
pushed  into  the  abscess  cavity.  The  location  of  the  nerves  and  the 
palmar  arch  (see  page  651)  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind.  After  free 
incision  of  the  pus  foci,  and  drainage  and  disinfection  of  the  same,  an 
antiseptic  dressing  is  applied,  the  hand  is  placed  on  a  splint,  and  the 
arm  in  a  sling  and  given  an  elevated  position.  Begarding  the  termina- 
tion of  inflammations  of  the  fingers  and  the  hand,  contractions,  stiffness 
of  the  fingers,  etc.,  see  §  311,  page  667  ff. 


Diseasefl  of  the  Nail%  Onychia  and  Paronychia— Inflammation  of  the  nail 
or  the  matrix  is  called  onychia,  and  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts  surround- 
ing the  nail  is  called  paronychia.  The  complete  removal  of  the  nail  is  neces- 
sary in  case  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  matrix  with  a  collection  of 
pus  under  the  nail  and  ulceration.  The  pointed  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors  is 
pushed  down  to  the  root  of  the  nail,  under  local  aniesthesia,  the  entire  nail 
is  divided  longitudinally  in  the  median  line,  and  the  halves  are  then  com- 
pletely extracted.  The  dressing  is  removed  on  the  next  day  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  aseptic  iodoform  gauze  which  has  dried  upon  the  nail  bed.  A 
finger  guard  of  soft  leather  is  worn  over  this  little  aseptic  crust  until  the 
latter  falls  off  spontaneously  or  can  be  easily  detached.  The  edge  of  the  nail 
or  the  whole  nail  is  also  to  be  removed  in  case  of  acute  or  chronic  suppura- 
tive paronychia. 

Syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  matrix  takes  the  form  usually  of  an  ulcer- 
ative process  with  the  formation  of  fungous  granulations.  A  circumscribed 
swelling  first  arises  at  tlie  edges  and  the  root  of  the  nail  which  is  attended 
with  motlerate  pain.  The  nail  then  becomes  more  and  more  loosened,  with 
ulceration  of  the  matrix  and  the  surrounding  skin,  and  is  either  cast  off  as  a 
whole  or  disappears  more  gradually.  The  new  growth  of  the  nail  usually 
ensues  in  an  imperfect  manner.    Moreover,  every  neglected  case  of  non- 
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syphilitic  suppurative  onychia  or  paronychia  may  take  a  similar  course, 
hut,  generally  speaking,  the  destruction  of  tissue  is  more  marked  in  syphilitic 
inflammation.  There  are  usually  other  symptoms  of  syphilis,  though  the 
onychia  and  paronychia  may  be  the  result  of  a  primary  syphilitic  infection, 
especially  among  physicians  and  midwives.  The  treatment  of  syphilitic 
onychia  and  paronychia  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  nail,  as  described  on 
page  660.  The  broken-down  tissue  is  to  be  removed  as  far  as  possible,  and 
dressings  are  then  applied  containing  iodoform,  bismuth,  oxide  of  zinc, 
boracic  ointment,  etc.  The  syphilis  itself  is  to  be  treated  by  inunctions,  iodide 
of  potassium,  etc. 

Characteristic  changes  in  the  form  and  color  of  the  fingers  and  the  nails 
are  frequently  observed  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion and  circulation.  The  tips  of  the  fingers  become  rounded  in  individuals 
suffering  from  phthisis,  and  the  terminal  phalanges  enlarged  and  livid  in 
those  with  cardiac  disease.  Disturbances  of  nutrition  of  the  nails,  with 
change  in  their  structure  and  with  deformity,  are  seen  in  connection  with 
syphilis  and  gout,  in  the  course  of  other  chronic  disturbances  of  nutrition, 
and  after  acute  infectious  diseases — typhoid  fever,  for  example. 

OnyohogrypotiB  and  Onyohomycoiui. — By  onychogryposis  is  understood  a 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  matrix  which  leads  to  disturbances  of  nutrition 
and  a  peculiar  hypertrophy  of  the  nail,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  nails 
of  great  thickness  or  length,  resembling  claws  (see  also  Surgery  of  the  Foot). 
The  nail  proper — that  is,  its  upper  layers— is  loosened  more  and  more  by  the 
underlying  newly  formed  masses  of  nail  and  displaced  in  the  direction  of 
the  finger  tip.  This  onychogryposis  is  sometimes  conditioned  upon  disturb- 
ances of  innervation  and  also  upon  parasitic  causes. 

Parasitic  onychia  or  onychomycosis  resulting  from  the  growth  of  mi- 
crobes in  the  matrix  likewise  leads  to  disturbances  of  nutrition  of  the  nail, 
sometimes  tending  more  to  atrophy  and  sometimes  more  to  hypertrophy  of 
the  latter.  The  atrophic,  dry  nails  may  fall  off  spontaneously,  while  the 
very  thick  clawlike  nails  piresent  more  the  appearance  of  onychogryposis. 

The  treatment  of  onychogryposis  and  onychomycosis  consists  in  removal 
of  the  nail  and  in  the  use  of  antiparasitic  remedies  (bismuth,  oxide  of  zinc, 
iodoform,  bichloride). 

Skin  Affections  of  the  Hand  and  Fingen. — For  the  skin  diseases  proper 
of  the  fingers  and  the  hand  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  treatises  upon 
dermatology.  Only  the  following  brief  statement  need  be  made  here :  The 
diseases  of  the  skin  tliat  occur  upon  the  hand  are  sometimes  the  local  ex- 
pression of  a  general  disease,  as,  for  instance,  palmar  psoriasis  in  connection 
with  syphilis,  and  they  are  sometimes  a  purely  local  affection  due  to  the 
patient's  occupation.  Among  this  latter  variety  of  skin  diseases  eczema  is 
especially  to  be  mentioned — e.  g.,  carbolic  eczema  and  bicliloride  eczema  on 
the  hands  of  surgeons  or  patients,  the  eczema  occurring  among  workers  in 
panifiin  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  tar,  among  cloth-fullers,  etc. 
Tlie  treatment  of  eczema  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  existing  cause  and 
then  in  covering  the  skin  with  unguentum  diachylon,  and  in  the  use  of  oxide 
of  zinc  and  amylum  or  preparations  of  tar. 

The  formation  of  calluses  and  blisters  on  the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand  is  frequently  noticed  among  the  labouring  classes,  also  as  the  result  of 
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rowing',  exercising  in  the  gymnasium,  eta.  We  h&ve  already  mentioned 
that  deep  abscesses  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  in  the  region  of  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joints  sometimes  follow  such  callosities  and  blisters. 

Lupus  sometimes  appears  on  the  hand  and  the  fingers  in  a  severe  and 
extremely  chronic  form,  which  withstands  vigorous  treatment  for  years. 
Aside  from  ulcerative  lupus,  the  epithelioma-like  form  with  papillary  pro- 
liferations and  elephantiasis- like  thickening  of  the  skin 
is  also  observed  here.  Serious  destruction  may  ensue 
among  adults  from  lupus  of  the  skin.  The  treatment 
consists  in  a  general  strengthening  regimen,  in  eni-r- 
getic  local  treatment  by  scraping  with  the  sharp  spoon, 
by  the  use  of  the  thermo  cautery,  or  by  excision  of  tlie 
diseased  area.  Kecurrences  are  best  prevented  by  skin- 
grafting. 

The  so-called  anatomical  tubercle  is  a  chronic  form 
of  infection  from  cadavers.  It  takes  the  form  of  nmist, 
wartlike,  and  often  ulcerating  growths  which  are  found 
especially  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  and  upon  the 
knuckles  of  anatomists  and  their  assistants.  Anatom- 
ical tubercle  usually  remains  local.  There  sometimes 
ensue  acute  inflauinuttory  symptoms,  temporary  acute 
lymphangitis  and  lymphadenitis,  as  well  as  abscess  for- 
mation. Baumgartan,  Karg,  and  others  have  demon- 
strated that  in  some  cases  anatomical  tul>ercle  is  the 
result  of  infection  by  tubercle  bacilli— i.  e.,  that  it  is 
a  form  of  local  tuberculosis.  Washing  the  hands  in  a 
solution  of  l-to-1,000  bichloride  and  absolute  alcobul, 
■iijearBofagB.  and  wet  dreasings  of  the  same,  are  especially  to  be 

recommended  for  the  prevention  of  anatomical  tuber 
cles  and  for  the  removal  of  such  as  already  exist.  In  making  autopsi4>3, 
especially  on  infectious  cadavers,  smearing  the  hands  with  fat  or  vaseline 
and  the  use  of  India-rubber  gloves  are  to  be  recommended.  If  a  wound  is 
received  at  an  autopsy,  it  should  be  allowed  to  bleed  for  a  time  and  then 
Bucked  out.  and  disinfected  with  alcohol,  biebloride,  or  carbolic  acid. 

ElephantiasiBl^tlLeHaild.— In  consequence  of  chronic  inflammations  of 
the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  or  after  frequent  attacks  of 
erysipelas  or  lymphangitis,  there  occasionally  ensues  marked  thickening  of 
the  skin  with  lymphangiectasia  and  hypertrophy  of  the  hand,  though  the 
affection  is  by  no  means  so  frequent  here  as  on  the  lower  extremities.  The 
treatment  is  directed,  above  all,  against  the  existing  cause.  Dressings  that 
exert  pressure,  maiisuge,  baths,  and  elevation  of  the  hand  are  also  service- 
able. In  severe  cases  improvement  has  been  secured  by  ligation  of  the 
brachial  artery. 

Byphilifl  of  the  Hand. — We  Imve  already  alluded  to  palmar  peoriasiB 
and  sypliilitii*  onychia  and  paronychia  as  lo<'al  nianifeBtattons  of  consti- 
tutional Bvpliili)).  Primary  syphilitic"  infection  is  occasionally  observed 
on  the  liand  and  on  the  finttors  (syphilitic  dactylitin),  especially  among 
physicians  and  mid  wives ;  Bometimes,  in  the  beginning,  as  a  scaly  papu- 
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lar  emption ;  sometimeB  as  a  hard  chancre,  and  again  as  a  suspicioas 
discoloured  ulceration  with  eevere  inflammatory  reaction,  acute  lym- 
phan^tie,  and  fever  (syphilitic  felon),  so  that  the  diagnoBiB  ie  doubtful. 
Mixed  infections  also  occur,  complicated  by  sepsis  or  pyeemia.  The 
above-described  sypliilitic  onychia  and  paronychia  are  usually  of  s 
secondary  nature,  it  is  true,  but  they  may  be  due  to  primary  syphilitic 
infection.  Midwives  have  repeatedly  brought  syphilis  into  families 
through  syphilitic  chancre  of  the  fingers.  Bardiuet  reports  tliat  thirty- 
one  syphilitic  infections  could  be  traced  to  one  midwife.  Taylor  ob- 
served a  case  of  family  syphilis  where  a  midwife  had  infected  the 
parents  and  four  children. 

The  soft  chancre  also  occurs  on  the  fingers  and  the  hand  (see  Sur- 
gery of  the  Geuito-urinary  Organs,  §  228,  page  377). 

In  every  case  of  suspicions  ulceration  on  the  hand  energetic  thera- 
peutic measures  should  be  adopted.  The  beet  way  is  to  destroy  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  the  therm o-cautery. 

In  ita  later  stages  syphilis  localizes  itself  not  only,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  in  the  skin,  but  also  in  the  matrix  of  tlie  nail  and 
in  the  Burrounding  integument,  especially  as  a  gnm- 
matous  infiltration  of  the  soft  parte  and  ae  gnmmatoue 
periostitis  and  osteomyelitis.  These  gummatous  pro- 
cesses in  the  soft  parts  and  the  bone — e.  g.,  on  the 
fingers  (syphilitic  dactylitis) — usually  have  a  very  pro- 
tracted and  a  painless  course.  The  enlaigement  of 
tlie  fingers  is  sometimes  marked,  and  the  swelling 
may  be  hard  or  soft.  In  gummatous  osteomyelitis 
and  periostitis  of  the  phalanges  and  the  metacarpal 
hones  the  same  "bottle-shaped"  enlargement  of  the 
bones  is  seen  as  in  tulerculosis  (see  Fig.  753).  The 
gnmmatoue  infiltrations  of  the  soft  parte  and  tlie 
bones  may  gradually  disappear  In  consequence  of  Pia.  tes.— Tubtran- 
fatty  degeneration,  especially  if  a  suitable  constitn-  osteomyeiiiiB  of 
tional  treatment  is  begun,  or  they  may  break  down  t^u^)'.  '^'°* 
and  lead  to  fistnlee,  caries,  and  necrosis  of  the  bone, 
just  ae  in  tuberculosis.  The  joints  are  usually  affected  secondarily 
from  the  soft  parte  or  the  bones,  but  primary  syphilitic  inflammations 
of  the  joints  also  occur  in  rare  caees  (Surgis,  K.  Koch ;  see  aleo  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  §  81,  page  431,  ff.,  and  §  lU,  page  682). 

The  treatment  is  partly  local,  but  chiefly  constitutional  (inunctione, 
iodide  of  potassium). 

Tuberculodi  of  tiie  Ketscarpal  Btme  and  Fhalon^ei  ie  observed  espe- 
cially among  children.     It  usually  begins  primarily  in  the  periosteum 
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or  medulla,  but  may  be  secondary  to  tutercular  disease  of  the  soft 
parts — e;  g.,  lupus  of  the  skin  or  tubercular  tenosynovitis.  Tubercular 
periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  are  characterized  by  a  "bottle-shaped'' 
inflation  of  the  fingers  and  the  metacarpal  bones  (spina  ventosa  of  the 
old  surgeons,  Fig.  753).  Gummatous  (syphilitic)  periostitis  and  osteo- 
myelitis also  manifest  themselves,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  same  way. 
The  evidence  afforded  by  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  other  consti- 
tutional symptoms,  and  an  exact  history  of  the  patient  decide  whether 
the  case  is  one  of  syphilis  or  tuberculosis.  In  tubercular  periostitis 
and  osteomyelitis  of  the  fingers  and  the  metacarpal  bones  the  joints  are 
at  the  outset  uninvolved.  The  cortical  substance  becomes  more  and 
more  thin,  so  that  upon  pressure  a  parchment-like  crackling  of  the 
bone  can  be  felt.  In  cases  of  long  standing  the  caseous  foci  break 
through  the  bone  and  give  rise  to  circumscribed  abscesses,  and  the 
joints  often  finally  become  diseased  secondarily.  The  fingers  may  l)e 
greatly  deformed,  and  an  entire  phalanx  may  be  destroyed  by  tuber- 
cular infiltration,  or  the  growth  of  the  finger  stopped  by  destruction  of 
the  epiphyseal  cartilage. 

Treatment. — So  long  as  there  is  no  fluctuation  nor  formation  of 
fistute,  the  process  may  be  brought  to  a  standstill  by  a  general  strength- 
ening treatment  (nourishing  food,  cod-liver  oil,  brine  baths,  sea  batlis, 
etc.).  By  way  of  local  treatment  injections  of  ten-per-cent  iodoform- 
glycerin  or  iodoform  oil  into  the  inflated  bone  may  be  used.  In  case 
of  abscesses  and  fistulse,  iodoform  injections  can  likewise  be  tried,  and, 
if  necessary,  thorough  scraping  with  a  sharp  spoon.  One  should  pro- 
ceed in  all  this  as  conservatively  as  possible.  Kesection  or  extirpation 
of  the  diseased  phalanx  can  not,  however,  always  be  avoided. 

Chronic  Inflammations  of  the  Finger  Joints.— Gout  (arthritis  urica)  is  not 
so  common  in  the  fingers  as  in  the  toes.  The  fingers  may  finally  become 
very  much  deformed  from  frequent  acute  attacks,  with  swelling  of  the 
joints,  and  intra-articular  and  periarticular  deposits  of  urates.  We  have 
ali*oady  described  the  course  and  the  treatment  of  gouty  affections  of  the 
joints  of  the  hand  and  the  fingers  (chiragra)  on  page  6158. 

The  genuine  arthritis  deformans  is  to  be  distinguished  from  gout  or  its 
consequent  conditions.  The  former  is  to  be  regarded  essentially  as  a  senile 
disturbance  of  nutrition  of  the  finger  joints,  and  it  occasions  increasing  func- 
tional disturbance,  partly  in  consequence  of  atrophy  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  hypertrophy  of  the  bones  and  cartilage,  so  that  the  involved 
fingers  or  the  entire  hand  even  may  become  more  or  less  incapable  of  use. 
Traumatisms  are  a  frequent  etiological  factor,  and  women  are  affected 
much  more  frequently  than  men.  Among  thii*ty-four  cases  of  polyarthritis 
deformans  observed  by  Canton,  there  was  but  one  male  patient  All  the 
others  were  women  above  forty  years  of  age.  Tlie  treatment  of  polyarthritis 
deformans  consists  chiefly  in  massage,  methodical  movements  of  the  joints. 
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and  the  use  of  hydrotherapeutic  methods,  and  the  earlier  these  are  under, 
taken  the  better.  In  the  later  stages  a  successful  treatment  of  the  trouble  is 
usually  hopeless.  The  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  salicylate  of  soda 
internally  is  serviceable. 

Chronic  serous  inflammation  of  the  finger  joints  is  very  rare.  It  is  most 
frequently  observed  after  sprains,  and  in  case  of  free  bodies  in  a  joint, 
which  are  extremely  rare.  The  effusion  is  made  to  disappear  by  massage 
and  movements  of  the  joint  Compression  of  the  joint  for  a  time  by  means 
of  adhesive  plaster  and  a  small  palmar  splint  of  pasteboard  or  wood  is  also 
serviceable.    Free  bodies  in  a  joint  are  removed  by  aseptic  incision.     , 

Tubercular  inflammations  of  the  finger  joints  are  usually,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  secondary  to  tubercular  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  in 
the  region  of  the  epiphyses.  The  small  joints  are  usually  quickly  destroyed 
by  tubercular  arthritis,  and  almost  always  become  stiff.  The  treatment  is  the 
same  as  that  of  tuberculosis  of  the  phalanges  (page  664). 

For  the  neuropathic  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints  occurring  in 
Byringomyelia,  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  695. 

Chronic  InflammationB  of  the  Tendon  Sheaths  of  the  Hand  and  Fingers 
may  take  the  form  of  a  serous,  sero -fibrinous,  suppurative,  fungous,  or 
gouty  tenosynovitis. 

Chronic  serous  and  sero-fibrinous  tenosynovitis  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  the  extensor  tendons,  and  may  be  the  result  of  gonorrhoea! 
infection  (Maymon,  Lasegue,  P.  Vogt),  just  as  in  the  tendons  of  the 
biceps  and  the  brachialis  anticus  muscles,  or  of  syphilitic  infection  in 
its  first  or  later  stages.  In  both  cases  an  acute  oedematous,  fiuctuating, 
painful  swelling  appears  along  the  tendons,  wliich  then  passes  into  the 
chronic  stage  and  may  last  for  weeks  or  months. 

Chronic  serous  tenosynovitis  of  the  tendons  of  the  hand  and  the 
fingers  also  occurs  in  connection  with  lead  poisoning  and  with  gout. 
Gouty  tenosynovitis  gives  rise  to  nodules,  especially  on  the  extensor 
tendons  of  the  fingers,  which  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  fibromata  or 
cliondromata. 

Tubercular  tenosynovitis  is  rare  on  the  fingers  and  the  hand.  It 
gives  rise  to  the  same  changes  as  in  the  tendons  of  the  wrist  and 
forearm  (see  §  303,  page  630  ff.).  Chronic  inflammations  of  the  ten- 
don sheaths,  with  fistulse,  which  occur  after  acute  suppuration  of  the 
same  and  are  conditioned  mainly  upon  partial  or  complete  death  of  the 
tendon  at  the  place  in  question,  should  not  be  mistaken  for  tubercular 
tenosynovitis. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
tendon  sheaths  that  have  been  mentioned  varies  according  to  the  na- 
ture and  cause  of  the  affection.  The  reader  is  referred  to  what  was 
stated  regarding  the  same  affections  of  the  forearm  and  the  carpus  (see 
§  303,  page  630  ff.). 
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We  have  already  described  ganglion  on  page  033.  Verneuil, 
Foucber,  Gillette,  Witzel,  Plenio,  and  otbers  have  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  rare  ganglia  on  the  pahii  of  the  hand  and  on  the  flexor 
aspect  of  the  fingers  sometimes  occasion  neuralgia  which  radiates  along 
the  median  and  ulnar  nerves,  reaching  even  to  the  shoulder.  In  cascH 
of  long  standing  the  nerves  may  become  tender  on  pressurc.  Theije 
ganglia  usually  form  small  cysts  under  the  tense  skin  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand  at  the  base  of  a  finger,  and  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
tendon  sheath,  so  that  the  neighbouring  nerve  is  compressed.  The 
reader  is  referred,  for  the  origin,  the  symptomatology,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  ganglia,  to  page  633. 

Idiopathic  Oangrene  of  the  Fingers  is  sometimes  the  result  of  a  chronic 
obliterative  endarteritis,  and  is  sometimes  conditioned  upon  primary  disease 
of  the  nerves,  esi)ecially  the  trophic  and  vasomotor  nerves.  This  gangrene, 
resulting  from  disease  of  the  nerves  and  tropho-neurotic  disturbances,  in- 
cludes the  so-called  symmetrical  gangrene  of  the  fingers  (Raynaud's  dis- 
ease), also  the  gangrene  attending  anaesthetic  leprosy,  and  in  part  that  at- 
tending scleroderma.  The  gangrene  resulting  from  increasing  local  aniemia, 
in  consequence  of  obliterative  endarteritis,  has  essentially  the  same  clinical 
course  as  senile  gangrene  of  the  toes.  It  is  much  less  common  on  the  tingers 
than  on  the  toes. 

The  different  varieties  of  idiopathic  gangrene  are  described  below : 

1.  Tlie  symmetrical  gangrene  of  the  fingers,  which  occurs  especially 
among  older  women,  is  conditioned,  according  to  Raynaud,  upon  a  contna*- 
tion  of  the  vessels  {asphyxie  locale)  proceeding  from  the  vasomotor  centn» 
in  the  spinal  cord.  Raynaud  distinguishes  two  forms  of  this  local  contrac- 
tion of  the  vessels.  In  the  mildest  grade  no  gangrene  occurs,  and  the  fingers 
are  only  temporarily  cold,  pale,  and  without  feeling,  in  consequence  of  the 
contraction  of  the  arteries  and  veins.  In  the  second  form  the  contraction  of 
the  arteries  and  the  congestion  of  the  veins  lead  within  months  or  years  to 
ulceration  or  to  circumscribed,  non-progressive  gangrene  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  portion  of  the  terminal  phalanx,  and  always  symmetrically  on  both 
hands.  Tlie  treatment  consists  in  improving  the  circulation  in  the  fingers 
by  means  of  warm  baths,  massage,  inunction  of  alcohol,  and  the  use  of  the 
constant  current  in  a  descending  direction  (one  electrode  on  the  spine,  the 
other  on  the  upi)er  extremity).  If  already  present,  the  gangrene  is  treated 
under  antiseptic  precautions  and  according  to  general  rules. 

2.  Gangrene  attending  anaesthetic  leprosy  (see  also  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, page  437).  We  have  to  do  in  this  condition  with  a  neuritis  and  peri- 
neuritis combined  with  sensory  and  trophic  disturbances  in  the  soft  partes 
of  the  fingers,  especially  the  skin.  The  anaesthetic  parts  undergo  progressive 
gangrene,  esixjcially  after  injuries,  and  serious  mutilations  of  the  hand  may 
ensue  from  the  loss  of  the  separate  phalanges  (Fig.  754).  The  disease  is 
seen  in  Europe  only  among  persons  who  have  lived  in  regions  where  leprosy 
is  endemic. 

3.  Ganpfrene  resulting  from  scleroderma  (whose  etiology,  as  is  well 
known,  is  still  obscure)  seldom  occurs  on  tlie  fingers,  and  only  when  the 
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Bcleroderma  is  complicated  by  trophic  disturbances.  We  have  to  do  in 
scleroderma  with  a  peculiar  hypertrophy  of  the  cutaneous  and  subcutane- 
ous connective  tissue,  so  that  the  cutis 
becomes  immovable  on  the  subjacent 
parts  and  leatherlike  in  consistence. 
It  has  a  very  chronic  course,  although 
it  may  come  to  a  standstill  and  im- 
provement may  ensue  in  parts.  There 
may  be  complete  restoration  in  places 
that  were  least  aCFected.  If  gangrene 
is  threatened  or  already  exists — e.  g., 
in  consequence  of  constricting  fur- 
rows—the latter  must  be  overcome  by 
means  of  multiple  incisions. 

4.  The  so-called  spontaneous  dac- 
tylolysis (Gruber,  Meiizel)  is  observed, 
as  we  saw  on  page  648,  especially 
among  persons  with  congenital  ab- 
normal depressions  of  the  epithelium, 
particularly  on  the  first  phalanx.  In 
consequence  of  the  deepening  of  these 
epithelial  furrows,  the  fingera  may,  in 
later  years,  gradually  become  ampu- 
tated, much  as  in  the  analogous  spon- 
taneous amputation  of  the  little  toe 
in  some  negroes,  which  is  called  ain- 
hum.  Multiple  division  of  the  con- 
stricting ring  is  the  best  treatment 

6.  The  rare  form  of  gangrene  re- 
sulting from  poisoning  by  ergot  is  observed  in  epidemic  ergotism  as  well  as 
in  sporadic  ergot  poisoning.  Gangrene  from  ergotism  is  a  result  of  vaso- 
motor spasm  of  the  vessels  and  the  local  anaemia  caused  thereby, 

§311.  Contractiona  of  the  Fingen. — We  Lave  already  partially  dis- 
cnssed  eontractionB  of  the  liand  and  the  fingers  in  connection  with  the 
sargery  of  the  forearm  and  the  wrist,  eepecially  the  iechEemic  contrac- 
tioiiB  and  those  resnlting  from  injury  and  disease  of  the  joints,  nerves, 
tendons,  and  the  other  soft  parts.  There  still  remain  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  fingers  alone  resulting  froiii  injuries  and  diecasee  of  the 
hand  and  fingers.  The  same  metliork  of  treatment  are  applicable,  gen- 
erally speaking,  in  contractions  of  the  fingers  as  in  the  similar  contrac- 
tions of  the  forearm  (see  §  291,  page  593,  fE.,  and  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery §  119,  page  TOfJ).  In  case  of  cicatricial  contractions,  division  or 
excision  qf  the  cicatrices  with  suhsequent  skin-grafting  is  the  heet 
treatment. 

Contractions  of  the  fingers  sometimes  result  from  displacement  of  a 
tendon — e.  g.,  flcxiou  contractures  may  result  from  displacement  of  the  ex* 
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tensor  tendou.  which,  as  a  consequence  of  this  displactiment  to  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  no  longer  acts  as  an  extensor,  but  as  a  flexor. 
The  displacemeut  of  the  tendon  is  sometimes  conditioned  upon  a  loose  con- 
dition of  the  paratendinous  tissue  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
involved  finger  (H.  Eruckenberg'). 

SnpQytren'fl  Contntotioii  (Fig.  755)  is  a  very  oharacterietic  defor- 
mity of  one  or  several  iingera,  most  frequentl;  of  the  hat  two,  and  is 
conditioned  upon  a  thickening  and  shrinkage  of  the  palmar  faecia  and 
ite  digital  prolongations.  This  deformity  is  observed  both  among  in- 
dividaalB  who  perform  constant  and  heavy  ]alx>ur  with  the  liands,  and 
among  those  who  do  not  have  Buch  hard  work — e.  g.,  among  business- 
men, clerks,  and  pianoforte-players.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases  trau- 
matisms are,  to  be  sure,  a  frequent  cause.  I  saw,  as  did  P.  Vogt  aleo, 
Dupnytren's  contraction  in  the  case  of  a  businees- 
man  after  an  exliausting  mountain  tramp,  occa- 
sioned by  the  unaccustomed 
pressure  of  an  Alpenstock. 
In  other  cases  there  are 
gouty  and  other  constitu- 
tional causes  as  welt  as  he- 
reditary conditions.  The 
clinical  picture  of  Dupuy- 
tren's  contraction  is  very 
typical.  The  affection  al- 
most always  bejpns  on  the 
ring  or  the  little  finger,  and 
at  the  outset  the  inToWed  S,;|is,»S!S,i' 
fingers  can  not  he  fully  ex- 
tended. The  flexion  of  the  fingers  then  increases  more  and  more  in 
the  course  of  years,  till  they  finally  lie  firmly  bent  in  the  palm  of  the 
liand  (Fig.  T55).  A  firm  fibrous  band  is  usually  to  be  felt  in  the 
latter,  wliich  is  often  as  hard  as  cartilage.  The  tendons  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  development  of  the  contracture.  They  are  perfectly 
intact  Gibney  has  described  a  congenital  contracture  of  the  hand 
which  is  similar  to  Dupuytren's  contraction,  but  is  said  to  lie  caused 
by  atrophy  and  shrinkage  of  the  skin.  The  hand  is  said  to  resemble 
the  fin  of  a  walnis. 

The  treatment  of  Dupuytren's  contraction  is  operative.  Bnscb's 
method  consists  in  dissecting  up  from  the  indurated  subjacent  parts  a 
triangular  skin-flap,  with  its  base  toward  the  contracted  fingers  (Fig. 
75tt),  extirpating  tlie  contracted  palmar  fascia,  and  dividing  the  tense 
fibrous  cords  deep  down  until  the  finger  can  be  completely  extended. 


Flo.  75S.— Dupujtren' 
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The  base  of  the  skin-flap  is  united  by  a  few  sutures  with  the  opposite 
edges  of  the  wound,  and  the  apex  of  the  defect  is  allowed  to  granulate 
or  is  skin-grafted.  The  operation  must  be  performed  under  strict  asep- 
tic methods.  Of  late  I  have  not  used  Buseh's  method,  but  have  extir- 
pated the  indurated  subcutaneous  tissue  and  divided  the  tense  librous 
cords  deeper  down  through  a  longitudinal  incision.  After  straighten- 
ing the  fingers  I  suture  the  wound,  with  the  exception  of  its  posterior 
angle. 

There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  contraction  of  the  fingers  known  as  **  trig^r 
finger."  It  occurs  on  all  the  fingers,  but  especially  on  the  thumb,  the  middle 
and  the  ring  fingers.  Its  characteristic  is  that  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
fingers,  which  otherwise  appear  normal,  can  be  only  imperfectly  executed. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  the  flexion  is  free,  but  further  flexion  is  possible  only 
with  the  aid  of  the  other  hand,  or — ^and  that  is  the  characteristic  of  the  affec- 
tion— the  finger  snaps  at  a  certain  degree  of  flexion  into  complete  flexion, 
like  the  blade  of  a  pocket  knife,  often  with  a  crackling  sound,  attended  with 
pain.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  the  finger  is  extended.  It  is  as  if  the 
gliding  of  the  tendon  were  hindered  at  a  particular  place. 

The  real  cause  of  trigger  finger  is  probably  a  disproportion  between  the 
size  of  the  tendon  and  the  volume  of  its  sheath  at  a  particular  point  (Hyrtl, 
Notta,  Menzel) — i.  e.,  there  is  a  circumscribed  thickening  of  the  tendon  or 
narrowing  of  its  sheath,  in  consequence  of  inflammation  or  an  injury,  or 
there  is  a  free  body  in  the  tendon  sheath,  etc.  The  movement  of  the  finger 
is  free  up  to  the  narrowed  passage,  and  the  obstacle  is  then  overcome  only 
by  the  exertion  of  greater  force.  At  the  moment  the  tendon  has  passed 
through  the  coiitractcd  part  the  finger  springs  into  complete  flexion  or  ex- 
tension. 

Treatment — If  massage  and  methodical  movements  do  not  effect  a  cure, 
exposure  of  the  involved  part  of  the  tendon  by  an  incision  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, especially  in  case  of  a  thickening  that  can  be  felt  or  free  bodies  in 
the  tendon  sheath.  After  the  sheath  has  been  opened,  one  proceeds  accord- 
ing to  what  is  found  and  removes  the  existing  mechanical  obstacle  or  over- 
comes the  disproportion  between  the  tendon  and  its  sheath. 

Professional  Spasms. — (Certain  occupations  give  riee  in  some  cases  to 
a  spastic  neurosis  of  the  hand.  The  affection  is  designated,  according 
to  the  occupation  of  the  individual  patient,  writer's  palsy,  piano-player's 
cramp,  shoulder  cramp,  seamstress's  cramp,  telegrapher's  cramp,  etc. 
Writer's  cramp  is  the  most  common  form.  The  harmony  of  move- 
ment of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  fingers  which  are  used  in  the 
patient's  special  occupation — that  is,  for  example,  for  holding  the  pen 
in  writing,  for  playing  the  pianoforte,  etc. — is  disturbed,  and  these  move- 
ments can  not  be  executed  at  will.  The  affection  usually  begins  with 
overtiring  of  particular  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  the  hand,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  overexertion.  Two  forms  of  cramp  can  be  distin- 
guished, the  spastic  and  the  paralytic.     In  the  spastic  form  fatigue  and 
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trembling  of  the  hand  and  the  fingers  are  observed  at  first,  and  then, 
finally,  the  characteristic  cramp,  mostly  of  the  flexors,  bo  that  the  liand 
becomes  useless  for  writing,  playing  the  pianoforte,  etc.  In  the  para- 
lytic form  the  patient  can  execute  no  definite  movement,  the  pen,  for 
instance,  falling  from  the  hand.  In  severe  cases  spasm  of  the  fingers 
ensues  when  the  patient  merely  thinks  of  the  execution  of  certain 
movements. 

The  causes  of  this  affection  are  not  always  of  a  peripheral  nature. 
It  is  sometimes  due  to  central  disturbances,  and  in  this  case  there  are 
usually  other  neuro-pathological  symptoms  also— e.  g.,  tremor,  stutter- 
ing, chorea,  areas  of  hyperesthesia,  painful  places  along  the  cervical 
portion  of  tlie  spine,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  spasm  or  palsy  of  the  fin- 
gers which  have  been  mentioned  as  existing  among  writers,  piano- 
players,  etc.,  is  essentially  of  a  local  character.  It  consists,  above  all, 
in  massage,  electricity,  douches,  and  baths.  The  use  of  the  hand  for 
the  special  occupation  in  question  is  to  be  restricted.  In  case  of  wri- 
ter's palsy  the  use  of  properly  constructed  penholders,  of  which  there 
is  a  great  variety,  is  to  be  recommended.  A  general  strengthening 
treatment  is  of  great  importance  (sea  baths,  mountain  resorts,. life  in 
a  southern  climate).  Many  persons  without  a  medical  education  (mas- 
seurs) make  a  specialty  of  treating  writer's  cramp  and  render  excellent 
service.  In  case  of  a  central  cause,  and  in  case  other  neuro-patho- 
logical symptoms  exist,  the  treatment  should  also  be  directed  against 
these. 

§  312.  Tumours  of  the  Hand  and  the  Fingers.— Warts  are  the  most  com- 
mon affection  under  this  head.  They  sometimes  occur  in  lar|^  numbers, 
especially  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  The  development  of  warts 
often  has  a  connection  with  injuries.  They  frequently  disappear  spontanea 
ously,  and  thus  i.s  to  be  explained  the  much-lauded  eflRcacy  of  peculiar  reme- 
dies and  sympathetic  cures.  Warts  are  best  removed  as  follows :  The  upper- 
most layer  of  the  wart  is  removed  painlessly  with  a  knife  without  causing 
it  to  bleed,  and  chromic  acid  is  then  applied  (one  part  to  three  of  water),  or 
arsenical  paste,  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  cauterization  with  arsenical  paste 
usually  has  to  be  repeated  several  times.  I  use  the  arsenic-morphium  paste 
as  applied  by  dentists  for  the  cauterization  of  the  pulp  cavity  (killing  the 
nerve,  as  it  is  called). 

The  so-called  epithelial  cysts  are  sometimes  observed  on  the  fingers,  which 
resemble  dermoids  and  sebaceous  cysts  and  result  from  the  implantation  of 
epidermal  cells  in  consequence  of  traumatisms.  They  are  often  mistaken  for 
gfanglia.  These  cysts  consist  of  a  dense  fibrous  sac,  in  which,  as  the  result  of 
proliferation  of  the  implanted  epithelium,  epithelial  pearls  are  found,  or  in 
larger  cysts  an  atheromatous  material.  Labouyle,  who  has  collected  forty- 
two  cases  of  such  epithelial  or  epidermal  cysts,  believes  that  they  sometimes 
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develop  from  strayed  groups  of  cells — e.  g.,  in  connection  with  the  formation 
of  the  int«rdigital  furrows.  The  treatment  consists  in  excision  of  the  small 
tumours,  which  are  sometimes  fluctuating  and  sometimes  tense. 

Of  other  epithelial  tumours,  one  finds  occasionally  cutaneous  horns  and 
.epitheliomata.  The  latter  are  rare,  but  occur  sometimes  among  workers  in 
paraffin  (see  Fig.  732). 

Of  the  non-epithelial  tumours,  I  mention  first  the  angeiomala  and  cavern- 
ous tumours,  which  occur  sometimes  in  the  skin,  sometimes  in  the  subcuta- 
neous adipose  tissue,  and  which,  in  the  latter  case,  are  often  < 
lipomata.  The  angeiomata  and  cavemomata  sometimes 
form  circumscribed  tumours  and  sometimes  a  diffuse 
elephantiasis-like  hypertrophy,  which  extends  over  the 
hand  and  the  forearm.  Eegarding  the  occurrence  of 
arterio-veaoua  aneurisms  with  multiple  angeiomata,  or 
aneurisms  and  varices,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  case 
represented  in  Fig.  716,  page  609.  Circumscribed  angeio- 
mata and  cavemomata  are  treated  by  excision.  In  case 
of  more  extensive  diffuse  formations,  the  use  of  the 
tliermo-cautery  is  to  be  recommended,  and,  in  case  of  dif- 
fuse arteriovenous  aneurisms, 
early  ligation  of  the  involved 
arterial  trunk.  In  some  cases 
the  primary  ancurismal  sac  is 
divided  or  excised  after  proxi- 
mal and  distal  ligation  of  the 
same.  If  in  the  advanced 
stages— for  instance,  of  an  arteriovenous  a 
— tbere  esist  numerous  aneurisms  and  dilatations 
of  the  veins,  a  cure  by  ligation  of  the  main  vessel 
or  by  compression  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  dis- 
turbances may  be  such  that  amputation  is  desired 
by  the  patient,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  716,  page  609. 

Liponiata  are  observed  on  ths  hand,  particu- 
larly on  the  palm  and  tlie  thenar  eminence.  Dif- 
fuse lipomata  occur  especially  along  the  course  of 
the  tendon  sheaths  (Ranke,  J.  Grosch,  the  author). 
A  circumscribed  lipoma  of  the  hand  is  easily  mis- 
Fio.  768.--Encbondrom»  of  t^^^„  f^,  ^  hygroma  of  a  tendon  sheath. 
Ihe  lelt  band  in  a  woumu  •"' 

twenty  yaiirs  of  sge  |Looi.  Fibromata  and  neuromata  of  the  hand  are  rare. 

A  fibroma  of  the  tendon  sheath  may  bear  close 
resemblance  to  a  ganglion.  Keloids  may  also  be  mentioned  here,  which 
have  sometimes  been  observed  on  the  hand  and  may  lead  to  extreme  cica- 
tricial contraction  of  the  fingers  (see  Fig.  767). 

Enchondromata  occur  rather  frequently  on  the  fingers.  They  originate 
in  the  periosteum  or  medulla,  and  form  very  characteristic  nodular  tumours, 
which  are  often  multiple  (Fig.  758).  A  traumatism  is  frequently  the  cause. 
The  periosteal  enchondromata  can  be  enucleated  with  preservation  of  the 
continuity  of  the  bone,  or  removed  from  the  bone  by  means  of  the  chisel  or 
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the  saw.  In  case  of  medullary  chondromata  also  amputation  or  disarticula- 
tion of  the  involved  phalanx  or  of  the  finger  is  but  seldom  indicated.  They 
also  can  usually  be  enucleated  with  preservation  of  the  bone,  or  scraped  out 
with  a  sharp  spoon.  If  necessary,  the  phalanx  may  be  resected  with  preser- 
vation of  the  periosteum. 

Osteomata  and  exostoses  occur  especially  on  the  terminal  phalanx  under 
the  nail,  but  are  not  so  frequent  here  as  on  the  great  toe. 

Among  malignant  connective-tissue  tumours  of  the  hand  and  the  fingers, 
the  very  rapidly  growing '■medullary  osteo-sarcomata,  the  melanotic  sarco- 
mata, and  the  non-malignant  fibro-sarcomata  of  the  periosteum  and  the  ten- 
don sheaths  are  especially  to  be  mentioned.  The  sarcomata  of  the  finger-tip, 
situated  beneath  the  nail,  are  also,  as  a  rule,  non-malignant,  so  that  the  finger 
can  usually  be  preserved. 

All  malignant  tumours  of  the  hand  and  fingers  (sarcoma  and  carcinoma) 
should,  of  course,  be  removed  through  sound  tissue,  but  one  should  preserve 
all  that  can  possibly  be  left  A  stump  which,  for  example,  possesses  a  nor- 
mally movable  thumb  is  far  preferable  to  an  artificial  amputation  stump. 

§  313.  Operations  on  the  Hand  and  Fingen. — For  the  resection  of  a 
metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  or  an  interphalangeal  joint,  a  lateral  inci- 
sion two  to  three  centimetres  in  length 
is  made  alongside  the  extensor  tendon 
and  down  to  the  bone.  The  incision  must 
not  be  made  too  near  the  palmar  surface, 
for  fear  of  wounding  the  digital  nerve 
and  artery.  After  opening  the  joint,  the 
Fio.  769.— Disarticulation  of  the  ter-     capsule,  the  periosteum,  and  the  flexor 

minal  phalanx  by  means  of  a  palmar  j         1  ^       i  i      i  ^ 

flap.  and  extensor  tendons  are  pushed  to  one 

side,  and  the  isolated  ends  of  the  bone 
scraped  out  or  cut  off  with  a  Liston  or  Luer  bone-cutting  foreej>8,  or 
sawn  off  to  avoid  splintering.  If  one  of  the  joint  surfaces  is  intact,  it 
is  of  course  left. 

Amputation  of  the  Fingers  is  to  be  preferred,  in  suitable  cases,  to 
their  disarticulation,  as  one  always  strives  to  retain  as  much  bone  as 
possible.  Too  short  stumps  of  the  first  phalanx  only  are  more  detri- 
mental than  useful.  Amputation  of  the  fingers  is  best  performed  by 
the  circular  method,  or  one  may  make  an  anterior  overhanging  flap  or 
an  anterior  and  posterior  flap — e.  g.,  by  a  circular  incision  with  two 
lateral  ones.  It  is  better  to  saw  the  bone,  l>ecause,  as  has  been  said, 
splintering  is  likely  to  occur  when  the  phalanx  is  cut  off  with  lK>ne 
forceps. 

Disarticulation  of  the  Middle  and  the  Terminal  Phalanx. — Disarticu- 
lation of  the  fingers  can  usually  be  performed  under  local  anaesthesia 
(cocaine,  ether  spray),  or  ethyl  bromide  may  be  employed.  In  disar- 
ticulation of  a  terminal  j^halanx  the  operator  grasps  the  phalanx  as 
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10.  TSO.— DiMTticuta- 
tion  Bt  Uie  ineUcupo- 
phiilui|(eal  joint    b; 


eliown  in  Fig.  759,  and  makes  a  transverse  inciBion  just  below  tlie  head 
of  the  second  phalanx  on  the  extensor  side,  extending  into  the  joint 
After  the  two  lateral  ligaments  have  been  severed 
with  a  pointed  knife,  the  latter  ia  passed  behind 
tlie  palmar  surface  of  the  terminal  phalanx  with. its 
edge  directed  downward,  and  a  palmar  dap  is  cut 
with  sawing  strokes.  The  severed  tendons  retract, 
or,  if  necessary,  must  be  shortened  somewhat.  Then 
follow  ligation  or  torsion  of  tlie  digital  arteries  and 
suture.  Lateral  flaps  or  a  dorsal  flap  may  be  em- 
ployed if  the  conditions  require  it. 

Disarticulation  of  the  midd'.e  phalanx  is  per- 
formed in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Disartionlation  of  the  Fin^rs  at  the  Metaoaipo- 
phalangeal  Joint  is  usually  performed  by  the  rac- 
quet-shaped incision  (Fig.  760,  a).  The  apex  of  the 
incision  lies  above  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  and  the  base  on  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  root  of  the  finger.  After  making  the  incision 
in  the  skin  the  soft  parte  are  di- 
vided down  to  the  bone.  To 
make  sure  that  the  flap  is  not  too 
small,  the  two  lateral  incisions 
must  not  pass  tlirough  the  com- 
missures of  the  fingers,  but  be  car- 
ried farther  down  on  tlie  sides  of 
the  first  phalanx.  The  lateral  liga- 
ments, the  tendons,  and  the  cap- 
sule are  then  divided  by  drawing 
the  finger  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  the  other.  The  wound 
has  finally  the  form  represented 
in  Fig.  760,  h,  and  Fig.  761.  The 
two  digital  arteries  at  the  base  of 
the  flap  are  either  tied  or  twisted,  and  the  wound 
closed  by  satare  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  If  the 
>  should  prove  to  be  too  short,  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  may  be  removed. 
Lateral  flaps  can  be  used  on  the  thumb,  the  index  finger,  and  the 
little  finger,  which  are  more  accessible  than  the  other  fingers,  from  the 
side.  An  oval  skin-flap  is  dissected  up  from  the  palmar,  the  dorsal,  or 
the  lateral  aspect  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  a  shorter  flap  is  cut  on  the 
opposite  side.     The  flaps  are  reflected  and  the  lateral  ligaments,  the 


Flo.  m.-    ... ._ 
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Fio.  768.— Disarticalationof  the  thumb  at 
the  inetacarpo-carpal  joint. 


tendons,  and  the  capsule  are  severed.     The  disarticulation  of  two  ad- 
joining fingers  can  be  performed  as  shown  in  Fig.  762. 

Disarticulation  of  the  Thumb  at  the  Hetacarpo-carpal  Joint — There 
are  two  methods  in  use  here — one  with  a  racquet-shaped  incision,  and 
the  lateral-flap  method- 

1.  The  racquet-shajjed  incision  (Fig.  760,  <?,  and  763)  may  l>e  started 
either  at  its  base,  on  a  level  with  the  web  on  the  flexor  side  of  the 

metacarpo  -  phalangeal  joint  of  the 
thumb,  or  at  its  apex.  In  the  latter 
case  the  incision  begins  in  the  region 
of  the  articulation  between  the  trape- 
zium and  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb,  passes  along  the  dorsal  as- 
pect of  the  metacarpal  bone  and  then 
around  the  base  of  the  flrst  phalanx  in  a  radial  and  ulnar  direction  near 
the  metacarpo  phalangeal  joint,  always  cutting  down  to  the  bone.  The 
metacarpal  bone  is  then  detached  subperiosteally,  if  possible,  from  the 
soft  parts  along  the  course  of  this  incision.  The  joint  between  the 
trapezium  and  the  metacarpal  bone  is  opened  from  the  ulnar  side,  and 
in  doing  this  the  knife  must  be  kept  close  to  the  base  of  the  latter,  t?o 
as  not  to  open  the  joint  between  the  trapezium  and  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  index  finger,  which  forms,  as  is  well  known,  a  part  of  the 
common  metacarpo-carpal  joint  and  also  communicates  indirectly  witli 
the  midcarpal  joint.  The  articular  ligaments  and  the  capsule  of  the 
carpo-metacarpal  joint  of  the  thumb 
are  then  severed  on  all  sides  and  the 
disarticulation  completed. 

2.  The  lateral-fiap  method  is  by  no 
means  so  good  as  the  above.  The 
thumb  is  abducted  and  the  middle  of 
the  web  between  the  thumb  and  the 
index  finger  is  divided  with  sawing 
strokes,  as  well  as  the  remaining  soft 
parts  between  the  first  and  second 
metacarpal  bones,  until  the  base  of  the 
first  metacarpal  bone  is  reached  (Fig. 
764).  The  edge  of  the  knife  is  care- 
fully passed  under  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  and 
the  joint  is  opened,  whereby  the  joint  between  the  trax)ezium  and  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger  must  be  avoided.  After  disarticu- 
lation of  the  metacarpal  bone  the  thumb  is  still  more  stronc^ly  ab- 
ducted, and  by  carrying  the  knife  along  the  radial  side  of  the  uieta- 


Fio.  7B4. — Disarticnlfttion  of  the  thumb  at 
the  motacarpo-carpal  joint  with  the 
formation  ot  a  lateral  flap. 
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carpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  a  rather  long  radial  fiap  is  cot  with  a  rounded 
apex  (Fig.  764). 

For  transforming  a  thumbleiw  liand  into  one  capable  of  grasping 
objects  and  thus  increasing  its  nsefulness,  Lauenstein  recommends  saw- 
ing through  the  middle  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
the  index  and  little  fingers,  bringing  the  two  fingers 
into  opposition  to  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  bj 
tnriiing  them  toward  the  palmar  surface,  and  let- 
ting them  unite  in  this  position. 

Disarticulation  of  the  little  finger  with  the  meta- 
carpal bone  at  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  is  per- 
formed in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
thumb. 

Bisarticuktion  of  the  remaining  fingers  witli 
their  metacarpal  bones  is  likewiiie  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  racquet-shaped  incision.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  remove  two  adjacent  metacarp^  bones  with  tlie  fingers  belong- 
ing to  tbem,  the  simplest  way  is  to  make  a  longitudinal  dorsal  incision 
between  the  two  metacarpal  bones  and  transverse  incisions  to  each  side 
at  both  ends  of  the  first  incision.     After  dissecting  up  both  rectangn- 
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lar  flaps,  the  two  metacarpal  bones  with  the  fingers  belonging  to  them 
arc  disarticulated. 

Bemoral  of  the  Ketaoarpua  with  the  Ezoeption  of  the  Thnmb,  either 
by  amputation  of  the  last  four  metacarpal  bones  or  by  their  disarticu- 
lation at  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints,  is  a  very  useful  operation,  as 
the  preservation  of  the  thumb  proves  extremely  advantageous.     If 
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possible,  one  will  choose  amputation  of  the  last  four  metacarpal  bones 
rather  than  their  disarticulation  at  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint,  because 
in  the  latter  operation  the  mid-carpal  joint  is  also  opened  and  the  carpal 
joint  of  the  thumb  can  easily  be  injured.  The  operation  is  performed, 
according  to  Fig.  765,  by  making  a  pabnar  flap,  or,  better,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  as  shown  in  Figs.  766  and  767 :  A  semilunar  flap  of 
soft  parts  is  formed  from  about  half  the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  is 
dissected  up  from  the  bone.  The  palmar  incision  begins  at  the  web  of 
the  thumb  and  ends  on  the  ulnar  border  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  meta- 
carpal bone  (Fig.  766).  The  soft  parts  of  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  are 
either  divided  by  a  semicircular  incision  or  by  the  incision  shown  in 
Fig.  767,  1.  The  latter  incision,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
disarticulation  of  the  last  four  metacarpal  bones,  begins  at  the  web  of 
the  thumb,  runs  obliquely  upward  to  the  upper  third  of  the  second 
metacarpal  bone,  and  then  obliquely  over  the  last  three  metacarpal 
bones  and  into  the  end  of  the  palmar  incision.  After  dissecting  back 
the  flaps  that  have  been  described,  the  last  four  metacarpal  bones  are 
sawn  through  or  disarticulated  from  the  ulnar  side  at  the  carpo-meta- 
carpal joints.  Injury  to  the  joint  between  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb  and  the  trapezium  is  carefully  to  be  avoided  when  the  articu- 
lation between  the  second  metacarpal  bone  and  the  trapezium  is 
opened. 

For  the  technique  of  bandaging  the  hand  and  the  fingers,  see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  §§  50-55. 


SEVENTH  SECTION. 
SURGERY  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

INJUKIE8    AND    DISEASES   OF   THE    HIP   JOINT   AND   THE   THIGH. 

Anatomy  of  the  hip  joint. — Traumatic  dislocations  of  the  hip. — Congenital  and  patho- 
logical dislocations. — Fractures  of  the  acetabulum  (see  §  259,  page  476  ff.). — Frac- 
tures of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur :  Fractures  of  the  head,  neck,  epiphysis,  and 
greater  trochanter. — Gunshot  wounds  of  the  hip  joint — Rhachitio  curvatures  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  during  the  period  of  growth. — Unequal  length  of  the  legs  in 
normal  individuals. — Inflammations  of  the  hip  joint. — Tubercular  coxitis  in  chil- 
dren.— Other  inflammations  of  the  hip  joint. — Suppurative  inflammation. — Serous 
effusion. — Nervous  (hysterical)  coxitis. — Arthritis  deformans  (malum  senile). — Con- 
tracture and  anchylosis  of  the  hip  joint. — Subtrochanteric  osteotomy. — Resection 
of  the  femur  for  anchvlosis. 

Injuries  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  thigh. — Ligation  of  the  femoral  artery  and  vein. — 
Muscular  herniae. — Rupture  of  the  quadriceps  muscle  and  of  the  ligamentum 
patellae. — Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur.— Linear  and  cuneiform  osteotomy  of 
the  femur. — Inflammatory  processes  of  the  thigh. — Cellulitis. — Bubo. — Psoas  ab- 
scess.— Sciatica. — Subcutaneous  and  open  stretching  of  the  sciatic  nerve. — Aneu- 
risms.— Varicose  veins. — Lymphangiectasis,  elephantiasis. — Hygroma  of  the  iliac 
bursa  and  other  bursae. — Diseases  of  the  femur. — Sequestrotomy  of  the  femur. — 
Tumours  of  the  thigh. 

Resection  of  the  hip. — Amputation  at  the  hip. — Amputation  of  the  femur. — For  the 
technique  of  bandaging  the  hip  and  the  thigh,  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  gg  50-55. 

§  314.  Anatomy  of  the  Hip  Joint— The  hip  joint,  like  the  shoulder,  is  an 
enarthrodial  or  a  ball-and-socket  joint  with  free  movements  in  all  directions. 
The  edge  of  the  acetabulum  is  provided  with  a  fibrous  rim  (cotyloid  liga- 
ment), by  which  the  joint  cavity  is  correspondingly  deepened.  The  portion 
of  the  cotyloid  ligament  which  bridges  over  the  notch  of  the  acetabulum  is 
called  tht  transverse  ligament  In  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  the  so- 
called  fossa  acetabuli,  there  is  found  a  mass  of  fat  The  capsule  is  united 
with  the  head  of  the  bone  by  the  ligamentum  teres,  which  is  neither  round 
nor  a  ligament  but  a  synovial  fold,  which  has  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
synovial  fluid,  enters  the  articular  cavity  through  the  cotyloid  notch  under 
the  transverse  ligament  and  is  inserted  into  a  depression  in  the  head  of  the 
femur.    The  arteries  of  the  ligamentum  teres  do  not  enter  the  head  of  the 
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femur,  but  form  loops  and  paas  back  iuto  veins  (Hyrtl).  Tlie  strength  of 
the  liganientum  teres  is  very  variable.  In  very  rare  cases  it  is  wanting  alto- 
gether, but  without  appreciable  disturbance  of  the  normal  movement  of  tlie 
joint,  much  as  after  dislocntioiis  with  rupture  of  this  ligament.  The  capsule 
arises  partly  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  acetabulum,  partly  frout  the  coty- 
loid ligament,  and  ia  attached  in  front  to  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line, 
and  leaving  this  line  at  the  base  of  the  lesser  and 
the  great  trochanter,  is  inserted  posteriorly  above 
and  parallel  to  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  is  wholly  intra-articular,  wliile 
its  posterior  surface  ia  so  for  the  moat  part.  Tlie 
innermost  synovial  layer  of  the  capsule  covers  the 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  that  is  intra-articular 
and  ends  about  at  the  border  of  the  cartilaginous 
covering  of  the  head.  The  capsule  is  supported 
partly  by  circular  and  partly  by  firm  longitudinal 
bands  or  ligaments.  Of  the  latter  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  ischio-capsular  ligament  arising  from 
the  ischium,  and  above  all  the  strong  ilio-feaionil 
ligament  (Fig.  768, a),  which  arises  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  passes  down  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  capsule,  and  divides  into  iwii 
parts.  The  outer  band  is  inserted  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line  and  on  tlie 
great  trochanter,  and  the  inner  band  at  the  base  of  the  lesser  trochanter 
Hence  the  name  Y-shaped  ligament  (Fig.  768).  This  ilio-femoral  ligament  is, 
as  we  shall  see,  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  mechanism  of  dislocations. 
It  ia  scarcely  ever  completely  ruptured  in  these  injuries,  but  usually  tcure  off 
a  portion  of  the  cortical  layer  of  the  femur.  Finally,  tlie  ligamentous  fibt*s 
which  arise  from  theos  pubis  (pubo-femoralligament)  are  also  of  importance 
in  strengthening  the  capsule.  The  capsular  ligament  is  weakest  at  its  inner 
and  lower  portion. 

Of  the  bursie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hip  joint,  that  of  the  ilio-paoos  muscle, 
the  iliac  bursa,  is  of  special  practical  importance.  It  communicates  with  the 
hip  joint  and.  like  the  subscapular  bursa  of  the  shoulder,  is  to  he  regarded  as 
a  reservoir  for  the  synovial  fluid  of  the  joint. 

Movements  of  the  hip  joint  are  possible  about  all  conceivable  axes  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  especially  (1)  flexion  and 
extension,  (2]  abduction  and  adduction,  and  (3)  external  and  internal  rota- 
tion. The  range  of  motion  of  the  hip  joint  has  been  carefully  measured, 
especially  by  the  Weber  hrothere,  and  also  by  Henke.  According  to  the 
measurementa  of  the  Weber  brothers,  the  arc  of  flexion  and  extension 
amounts  on  the  cadaver  to  i:W  and  on  the  living  body  to  only  86°,  abduc- 
tion and  adduction  U>  90°,  and  rotation  to  59°.  Henke  found  the  range  of 
movement  somewhat  greater. 

The  limits  to  the  niovementR  of  the  hip  joint  are  of  special  importance 
for  the  occurrence  of  disli)cuti<)ns.  The  ligamentum  teres,  acwmling  to 
Henle  and  others,  does  not  check  theac  movements.    Extension  is  checked 
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chiefly  by  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  flexion  by  the  contact  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  thigh  with  the  soft  parts  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  case  of  very  thin 
persons  by  the  impact  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  against  the  upper  rim  of 
the  acetabulum.  Abduction,  adduction,  and  rotation  are  arrested  by  the 
ilio-femoral  ligament  If  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  is  relaxed — e.  g.,  in  a 
flexed  position  of  the  hip — freer  abduction,  adduction,  and  rotation  are 
possible. 

The  head  and  the  acetabulum  are  kept  in  permanent  contact  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmospheric  air  (Weber  brothers). 

The  pathological  mechanism  of  the  hip  joint  is  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance with  reference  to  apparent  shortening  and  lengthening  of  the  leg,  as 
well  as  for  compensation  in  case  of  contractures.  Flexion  contractures  of 
the  hip  joint  are  compensated  for  by  a  corresponding  inclination  of  the 
pelvis  and  lordosis  of  the  lumbar  segment  of  the  spine  when  the  patient 
tries  to  place  his  leg  which  is  flexed  at  the  hip  on  the  floor  beside  the  well 
ona  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  abduction  contracture  of  the  hip  joint  exists, 
the  patient  lowers  that  half  of  the  pelvis,  in  order  to  bring  his  leg  into  a  per- 
pendicular position.  The  sound  leg  is  abducted  somewhat  The  diseased  leg, 
with  its  abduction  contracture,  seems  lengthened  in  consequence  of  the  lower^ 
ing  of  the  pelvis  on  that  side.  The  spine  is  bent  laterally  (scoliosis)  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lowering  of  the  pelvis  on  one  side,  in  order  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  body  may  not  be  displace<l  and  the  patient  may  not  fall 
over  to  one  side  in  consequence.  In  case  of  an  adduction  contracture  the 
relations  are  reversed.  The  patient  then  elevates  the  half  of  the  pelvis  on 
the  diseased  side  and  abducts  the  sound  leg.  The  diseased,  adducted  leg  is 
apparently  shortened.  The  lumbar  segment  of  the  spine  curves  correspond- 
ingly toward  the  sound  side  and  the  cervical  segment  toward  the  diseased 
side  (so-called  static  scoliosis).  All  these  facts  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  understanding  of  hip- joint  disease. 

§  315.  Traumatio  DisLocations  of  the  Hip. — Dislocations  of  the  hip 
are  of  rather  infrequent  occurrence,  and  the  action  of  considerable 
violence  is  required  to  displace  the  bead  of  the  bone  from  the  deep 
acetabulum  and  to  rupture  the  stout  capsule  with  its  above-mentioned 
accessory  ligaments.  Of  all  dislocations,  al)Out  fifty -eight  per  cent  are 
those  of  the  shoulder  and  only  two  per  cent  those  of  the  hip  (Kron- 
lein).  The  dislocations  of  the  hip  are  most  frequent  among  men  of 
the  labouring  classes  from  about  thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age.  In  earlier 
and  later  life  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  are  nmch  more  com- 
mon than  dislocations.  The  latter,  therefore,  scarcely  occur  among 
children  and  old  people.  Dislocations  of  the  hip,  like  all  traumatic 
dislocations,  arise  from  overstepping  of  the  physiological  range  of 
flexion,  extension,  aMuction,  adduction,  or  rotation.  After  rupture  of 
the  Hgamentum  teres  the  head  is  forced  out  of  the  socket,  and  is  then, 
chiefly  through  secondary  movements,  brought  into  a  definite  location 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  acetabulum.  This  location  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  violence  that  acts  or  of  the  movement  of  the  joint  that 
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takes  place,  and  depends  also  very  largely  upon  whether  or  not  the 
stout  ilio-femoral  ligament  remains  intact  or  not.  If  the  latter  is  com- 
pletely raptured  at  its  point  of 
infiertion  on  the  femur  or  in  its 
continuity,  Bigelow  calls  the  dis- 
location "  irrejfular,"  In  Bigu- 
low'fl  regular  dislocation  the  ilio- 
femoral ligament  is  intact  or  only 
its  outer  band  ruptured. 

After  the  reduction  of  an  un- 
complicated dislocation  of  the  hip 
tlie  function  of  the  joint  is  usually 
restored  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
If,  on  the  other  liand,  rediictioti 
does  not  take  place,  the  head  of 
the  bone  forms  for  itself  a  more 
or  less  complete  new  joint  (Fig. 
769),  The  old  socket  becomes 
more  and  more  obliterated. 

We  distinguish,  according  to 
the  location  of  the  head  of  the 
bone,  the  following  chief  forms  of 
dislocation  of  the  hip : 

1.  Dislocation  backward.  The 
head  rests  either  on  the  ilium  (iliac  dislocation)  or  in  tlie  ischiatic  notrh 
(ischiatic  dislocation).  Dislocation  backward  arises  usually  from  Hex- 
ion,  with  abduction  or  adduction  and  rotation  of  the  thigh. 

2.  Dislocation  forward.  The  head  rests  on  or  under  the  os  pnhis, 
and  hence  the  two  varieties:  a,  suprapubic  dislocation,  with  the  three 
subdivisions,  pubic,  ilio-pectineal,  and  intra]>elvic  dislocations  (Scriba) ; 
bf  infrapubic  dislocation,  with  the  two  subdivisions,  obturator  and  peri- 
neal dislocations.  These  dislocations  arise  usually  from  overextension, 
likewise  with  nlxluction  or  adduction  and  rotation,  but  sometimes  from 
Hex  ion. 

3.  Dislocation  upward  (snpraglenoid  dislocation). 

4.  Dislocation  downward  (infn^lenoid  dislocation). 

According  to  Holmes  Coote,  dislocation  of  tlie  femur  upon  the 
obturator  foramen  is  the  most  frequent  primary  form,  in  consequence 
of  the  comparative  weiikncss  of  the  capsule  at  this  point,  and  then 
from  this  position,  in  consequence  of  the  secondary  movement  of  the 
head  of  the  femur,  the  head  assumes  a  different  location,  according  as 
the  ilio-feiiioral  ligament  is  intact  or  not.     Dislocations  backward  are 
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the  most  common.  According  to  F.  Kneer,  of  210  difilocationB,  160,  or 
7K  per  cent,  were  backward.  Aeeording  to  Aatlej  Cooper,  of  292  cases, 
53'1  per  cent  were  iliac,  24-3  per  cent  iechiatic,  14  per  cent  infrapnbic, 
and  US  per  cent  suprapubic  dislocations.  Dislocations  directly  up- 
ward or  downward  are  extremely  rare. 

I.  Backward  Bialooationi. — In  backward  dislocation  of  the  head  of 
the  femur  the  latter  comes  to  lie  either  behind  and  above  upon  the 
ilium  (iliac  dislocation),  or  behind  and  below  upon  the  ischium  or  the 
ischistic  notch  (ischiatic  dislocation).  Backward  dislocations  arise  most 
frequently  from  flexion,  adduction,  and  inward  rotation  of  the  thigh 
^-e.  g.,  from  a  fall  from  a  considerable 
height,  from  being  buried  np,  from  injury 
by  machinery,  etc.  The  head  of  the  femur 
is  forced  against  the  posterior  lower  wall 
of  the  capsule  and  pried  out  of  the  socket, 
BO  that  it  rests  upon  the  posterior  lower 
rim  of  the  acetabulum.     The  capsule  is 


usually  niptured  in  its  posterior  lower  part  below  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator  internus  mnscle.  Tlie  dislocated  head  of  the  hone  usually 
sli])8  backward  and  downward  upon  the  ischiatic  notch  below  the  ten- 
ilon  of  the  obturator  intemns  muscle,  and  either  remains  here  perma- 
nently (ischiatic  dislocation),  or,  more  frequently,  an  iliac  dislocation 
arises  from  the  primary  ischiatic  dislocation  by  secondary  upward  move- 
ment of  the  head  and  by  more  or  less  inward  rotation — that  is,  the 
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liead  comes  to  lie  above  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus  on  the 
ilium  (Fig.  770).  A  direct  iliac  dislocation  with  rupture  of  the  capsule 
above  the  tendons  of  the  obturator  interuus  and  extemus  muscles  is 
less  frequent.  Generally  speaking,  the  more  the  leg  is  flexed  at  the 
moment  of  the  occurrence  of  the  dislocation,  the  lower  the  final  posi- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  femur.  The  head  is  fixed  in  its  abnormal  place 
by  the  usually  intact  ilio-femoral  Hgament  and  the  parts  of  the  capsule 
that  are  preserved,  and  prevented  from  further  upward  displacement. 
The  ligamentum  teres  is  always,  no  doubt,  ruptured,  and  usually  at  it* 
insertion  on  the  head  of  the  femur. 

Of  other  injuries  in  connection  with  backward  dislocation  of  the 
femur,  the  following  are  especially  to  be  noticed  :  Laceration  and  de- 
tachment of  the  cotyloid  ligament,  stretching  and  contusion  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  by  the  neck  of  the  femur,  compression  or  rupture  of  the 
gluteal  vessels,  stretching  and  partial  lacerations  of  the  muscles  whicli 
are  inserted  on  the  front  of  the  femur  (pectineus,  ilio-psoas,  abductors), 
sometimes  also  fracture  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  stellate  fracture  of 
the  floor  of  the  latter,  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  femur  by  traction  of 
the  ligamentum  teres  (H.  Braun),  and  fracture  of  the  neck  of  tlie 
femur  or  its  shaft. 

The  symptoms  of  backward  dislocation  of  the  femur  are  very  char- 
acteristic (Figs.  770,  771).  The  dislocated  leg  is  slightly  flexed  at  the 
hip,  and  the  knee  rotated  inward,  adducted,  and  shortened.  Tlie  top 
of  the  great  trochanter,  which  is  turned  forward  and  inward,  does  not 
lie  in  its  normal  place  in  the  so-called  Nelaton's  line,  but  from  two  to 
five  centimetres  above  it.  Nelaton's  line  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  diagnosis  of  all  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  hip.  It  runs  from 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  over  the  top  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  In  the  iliac  dislocation  the 
trochanter  lies  higher  above  Nelaton's  line  than  in  the  ischiatic  dislo- 
cation, and  the  leg  therefore  seems  more  shortened  in  the  former. 
The  firm  resistance  in  front,  caused  normally  by  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  femur,  is  absent,  and  in  its  place  a  depression  is  felt.  The  gluteal 
region  is  fuller,  the  gluteal  fold  is  elevated,  and  the  dislocated  head  of 
the  bone  can  be  felt  through  the  gluteal  muscles,  especially  when  the 
thigh  is  rotated  and  flexed.  The  active  movement  of  the  hip  joint  is 
suspended,  and  the  leg  is  fixed  in  its  abnormal  position.  On  attempt- 
ing passive  movements  it  is  found  that  the  leg  is  capable  of  further 
flexion,  but  this  is  very  slight  and  attended  by  severe  pain,  and  it  can 
be  adducted  and  rotated  inward.  Patients  often  complain  of  great 
pain  and  a  feeling  of  numbness  reaching  to  the  foot,  as  a  result  of  com- 
pression of  the  sciatic  nerve.     There  is  sometimes  retention  of  urine 
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in  consequence  of  the  shock,  or  on  account  of  the  concussion  or  injury 
of  the  pelvic  viscera. 

The  typical  group  of  symptoms  which  has  just  been  given  is  some- 
wliat  changed  in  the  so-called  "  irregular  "  backward  dislocations  (Bige- 
low) — that  is,  when,  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  the  ilio-femoral  liga- 
ment is  completely  ruptured.  The  dislocated  leg  may  then  simply  be 
everted,  following  its  weight,  and  be  passively  more  movable.  The 
dislocated  caput  fenioris  which  rests  uix)n  the  ilium  may  be  turned 
forward  (Monteggia). 

The  diagnosi8  of  a  backward  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  upon 
the  ilium  or  into  the  ischiatic  notch  is  not  difficult.  The  characteristic  de- 
formity, the  depression  at  the  site  of  the  articular  cavity,  the  fact  that  the 
head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  behind,  the  fixation  of  the  joint,  are  all  that  is 
needed  to  disting'uish  dislocation  from  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
and  especially  from  an  impacted  fracture  of  the  same.  A  dislocation  is  also 
scarcely  to  be  confounded  with  a  contusion  of  the  hip  attended  by  a  marked 
extravasation  of  blood.  Examination  of  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic 
will  afford  the  surest  evidence  as  to  any  complications.  In  case  of  ischiatic 
dislocation  a  rectal  examination  is  to  be  recommended.  A  special  indication 
of  fracture  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  is  the  circumstance  that  the  dislo- 
cation easily  recurs  after  reduction.  In  case  of  simultaneous  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  or  in  case  of  rupture  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  the  leg 
is  not  adducted  and  rotated  inward,  but  everted  from  its  own  weight. 

The  prognosis  of  backward  dislocation  of  the  liip  is  favoui'able  in  cases 
that  are  free  from  complications.  If  reduction  is  made  immediately  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  dislocation,  the  use  of  the  leg  is  usually  well  restored. 
The  prognosis  is  very  essentially  affected  by  simultaneous  fractures  of  the 
acetabulum  or  the  neck  of  the  femur,  as  well  as  by  extensive  injury  to  the 
soft  parts.  The  very  rare  compound  dislocations  of  the  hip  are  always  to  be 
looked  upon  as  severe  injuries,  after  which  permanent  functional  disturbances 
usually  remain.  In  old  cases  reduction  is  difficult,  and  it  may  be  impossible 
even  after  a  few  weeks.  Cases  have  been  known,  however,  in  which  after  a 
year  manual  reduction  of  the  dislocation  has  proved  successful  (Hueter).  In 
case  of  old,  unreduced  dislocations  there  is  formed,  to  be  sure,  a  new  articu- 
lation at  the  abnormal  place  with  increasing  obliteration  of  the  old  socket 
(nearthrosis,  see  page  680,  Fig.  769),  but  the  patient  can  walk  only  with  the 
aid  of  crutches,  as  a  rule,  and  the  shortened,  atrophic  leg  is  slightly  flexed 
and  adducted.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  strikingly 
slight  impairment  in  the  ability  to  walk  is  sometimes  observed. 

Treatment  of  Backward  Dislocations. — Reduction  may  be  rendered 
difficult  or  impossible,  especially  by  the  location  and  the  nature  of  the 
rent  in  the  capsule — e.  g.,  by  a  transverse  rent  (Gelle),  also  by  tlie  ilio- 
femoral ligament,  and  the  interposition  of  broken-off  fragments  of  bone 
between  the  head  and  the  acetabulum. 

Reduction  is  performed  as  follows :  In  order  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  soft  parts,  especially  that  of  the  muscles,  it  is  always  best 
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to  aDseetlietize  tlie  patient.  He  lies  upon  a  mattreaa  oq  tlie  floor,  and 
an  assistant  fixes  the  pelvis  by  laying  hie  hands  apon  the  two  anterior 
superior  spinee.  All  violence  is  to  be  avoided  in  performing  reduc- 
tion. Even  the  beet  sui^ieonB  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  produce  a  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur.  The  leg,  which  is 
flexed  at  the  knee  and  the  hip,  ie  giBsped 


Fin.  TTS— Beductian  of  m  iliac  or 
Ischiatic  dialocatioQ  of  the  hip  by 
fleidoD,  abducdoD,  and  outwaiil 


in  the  popliteal  space  and  above  the  malleoli  (Fig.  773),  and  then  cer- 
tain movemente  are  made  according  to  one  of  the  following  methods : 

If  the  head  of  the  femur  is  still  close  to  the  posterior  rim  of 
the  acetabulum,  eimple  traction  upon  the  thigh,  which  is  flexe<l  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  trunk,  is  usually  sufficient.  Almost  always,  how- 
ever, a  definite  scries  of  movements  is  necessary. 

Reduction  by  flexion,  abduction,  outward  rotation,  and  then  exten- 
sion, after  Middeldorpf  and  Roser,  is  an  excellent  method  (Fig,  772). 
By  forced  flexion  of  the  hip  and  adduction  of  the  leg  the  head  of  the 
fenmr  is  lifted  from  the  pelvis,  and  then  by  abdnction  and  outward  ro- 
tation it  is  turned  forward  into  the  socket.     The  leg  is  flnsllj  extended. 

Koclier  first  rotates  inward,  then  flexes  to  a  right  angle,  draws  the 
thigh  upward,  rotates  outward,  and  extends. 

Reduction  is  sometimes  successfully  efEocted  by  simple  upward 
traction  on  the  femur,  which  is  in  right  angular  flexion  (Fig.  773),  with 
or  without  subsequent  or  previous  adduction  and  inward  rotation. 
Here  also  the  leg  is  flnrlly  abducted  and  extended. 

That  the  reduction  has  been  accomplished  is  shown  by  a  character- 
istic snapping:;  sound,  and  also  by  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  nor- 
mal mobility  of  the  joint.     In  case  of  difficult  reduction — e.  g.,  in  con- 
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Bcquence  of  too  small  a  rent  in  the  capsule — Bigelow  recommends  that 
the  latter  be  enlarged  by  rotatory  movements  of  the  leg.  If  reduction 
is  impossible,  the  joint  should  be  exposed  by  aseptic  arthrotomy,  the 
obstacle  removed,  and  the  head  returned  into  the  socket,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, resected  (§  326). 

Compound  dislocations  of  the  hip  are  treated  under  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  applicable  to  wounds  of  a 
joint  (drainage  and,  if  necessary,  resection). 

In  case  of  coexisting  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  the  fracture 
should  first  be  allowed  to  unite  and  then  the  dislocation  reduced,  or,  in 
case  reduction  does  not  succeed,  the  formation  of  a  nearthrosis  in  a 
good  position  should  be  striven  for.  Immediate  resection  of  the  femur 
may  be  necessary  in  some  cases. 

As  regards  after-treatment,  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  the  hip  joint  may  be  immobilized  by  means 
of  a  spica  bandage.  After  about  three  weeks  the  patient  is  allowed  to 
practise  walking,  and  use  is  made  of  massage  and  electricity.  In  case 
of  a  tendency  to  recurrence — e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  fracture  of  the 
acetabulum — extension  is  applied  for  five  or  six  weeks  with  the  leg  in 
abduction  and  outward  rotation. 

In  old  dislocations  also  one  should  always  attempt  the  above-given 
methods  of  reduction.  If  reposition  proves  unsuccessful,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  bring  about  a  nearthrosis  with  the  leg  in  a  good 
position,  or  resort  to  an  operation  (see  page  692). 

II.  Forward  Dislocations. — We  distinguish  two  principal  forms :  a. 
Dislocation  forward  and  upM'ard  upon  the  os  pubis  (suprapubic  disloca- 
tion), h.  Dislocation  forward  and  downward  beneath  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  the  os  pubis  (infrapubic  dislocation).  The  forward  disloca- 
tions are  rarer  than  those  in  a  backward  direction.  They  arise  usually 
from  overextension  (but  also  from  flexion),  with  abduction  and  rota- 
tion outward.  Either  the  thigh  or  the  pelvis  executes  the  abnormal 
movement. 

(a)  Suprapubic  dislocation  (Fig.  774)  arises  usually  from  violent 
backward  flexion  of  the  trunk,  with  abduction  and  outward  rotation  of 
the  leg — e.  g.,  in  case  a  person  is  buried  up  or  falls  upon  the  feet  from 
a  considerable  height  with  the  legs  abducted  and  everted.  In  very 
rare  cases  the  dislocation  has  been  seen  to  occur  from  direct  violence, 
acting  upon  tlie  thigh  from  behind,  so  that  the  femur  is  pressed  for- 
ward and  upward.  The  rent  in  the  capsule  is  found,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
anterior  and  upper  part,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament. 
Various  subforms  are  distinguished,  according  to  the  location  of  the 
head  upon  the  os  pubis.     The   ilio-pectineal  dislocation  is  the  most 
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frequent — that  is,  the  head  rests  upon  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  or 
still  farther  inward  upon  the  horizonta}  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  (pahic 
dislocation).  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  head  is  external  to  the  ilio- 
pectineal  eminence  just  beneath  the  anterior  superior  spine,  the  diis- 
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location  is  also  called  a  subepinoas  dislocation  (Bigelow).  Scriba 
observed  a  special  form  of  suprapubic  dislocation  which  lie  called  in- 
trapelvic — that  is,  the  head  rests  upon  the  linea  ilio-pectinea  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  trochanter  on  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  and 
the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

(i)  Infrapubic  dislocation  arises  ordinarily  from  abduction  with 
strong  flexion  and  eversion,  and  in  rare  cases,  like  the  suprapubic  dis- 
location, from  the  action  of  direct  violence  against  the  trochanter. 
The  rent  in  the  capsule  is  found  usually  in  its  anterior  and  lower  part 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament.  The  head  usually  rests 
upon  the  obturator  foramen  (obturator  dslocation.  Fig.  775),  or,  Tcry 
rarely,  still  farther  inward  upon  the  ascen<]ing  ramus  of  the  ischium 
{perine.il  dislocation),  especially  when  the  thigh  is  sliarply  flexed  at  the 
moment  the  violence  acts.  As  already  remarked,  a  backward  disloca- 
tion— e.  g.,  an  ischiatic  dislocation — can  arise  secondarily  from  an  ob- 
turator dislocation  by  inward  rotation,  for  instance,  in  that  the  head 
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of  the  bone  glides  backward  along  the  lower  rim  of  the  acetabulum. 
Various  authors,  in  fact,  hold  the  view  that  the  primary  obturator 
dislocation  is  the  most  common  form  of  dislocation,  which  either  per- 
sists or  passes  over  by  secondary  movement  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
into  a  backward  dislocation.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  fact  that  in  a  back- 
ward dislocation  the  rent  in  the  capsule  is  sometimes  found  behind  and 
sometimes  in  front.  An  obturator  dislocation  can  also  easily  arise  from 
too  great  flexion  of  the  femur  in  eflfecting  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation. 

The  symptoms  of  forward  dislocations  are  slight  flexion  at  the 
hip,  abduction,  and  eversion  (Figs.  774-778).  This  typical  deformity 
changes  somewhat  according  to  the  location  of  the  head  of  the  bone. 

Suprapubio  Didooation. — In  suprapubic  dislocation,  with  its  above- 
described  varieties  (ilio-pectineal,  pubic,  subspinous,  and  intrapelvic 
dislocations),  the  flexion,  abduction,  and  outward  rotation  are  the  more 
marked  the  farther  inward  the  head  of  the  bone  is  situated  (Figs.  774 
and  776).  The  dislocated  head  of  the  bone  can  usually  be  felt  through 
the  tensely  stretched  soft  parts  over  the  os  pubis,  and  in  fresh  cases 
where  there  is  not  much  swelling  and  extravasation  of  blood  its  outline 
can  he  seen.  The  anterior  crural  nerve  runs  over  the  dislocated  head 
of  the  bone,  and  thus  are  explained  the  pain  and  the  feeling  of  numb- 
ness in  the  leg.  The  femoral  artery  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  head 
of  the  bone  and  sometimes  over  it.  The  leg  is  shortened,  because  the 
head  of  the  bone  lies  above  the  acetabulum,  the  gluteal  region  is  flat- 
tened, the  gluteal  fold  is  obliterated,  and  the  trochanter  is  not  in  its 
normal  place,  but  has  deviated  in  an  inward  direction  and  lies  opposite 
the  acetabulum.  The  hip  joint  is  fixed,  is  not  at  all  movable  actively, 
and  only  slight  abduction  and  outward  rotation  are  possible  passively. 
In  the  intrapelvic  variety  observed  by  Scriba  the  leg,  which  is  flexed 
at  the  hip,  is,  contrary  to  the  typical  position,  adducted  and  rotated  in- 
ward. The  dislocation  is  sometimes  complicated  by  fractures— e.  g., 
avulsion  of  a  portion  of  the  great  trochanter,  or  fracture  of  the  rim  of 
the  acetabulum,  etc. 

Tlie  diagnosis  of  a  suprapubic  dislocation  is  usually  easy  to  make  fi'om 
the  typical  deformity  and  from  the  immobility  of  the  leg  in  its  abnormal 
pi>sition. 

The  prognosis  of  a  pure,  uncomplicated  suprapubic  dislocation  is  better 
than  that  of  any  other  dislocation  of  the  hip.  No  injurious  effects  result,  as 
a  rule,  after  reduction.  Even  if  reduction  is  not  effected,  the  ability  to  walk 
may  be  comparatively  good,  as  Lossen  has  stated,  basing  his  opinion  upon 
two  cases  reported  from  the  literature  of  the  subject  Flexion  at  the  liip 
and  knee  is,  however,  either  considerably  impaired  or  wholly  suspended,  as 
the  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg,  arising  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  can 
not  perform  their  function  normally. 
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Infrapubio  Dislocation. — We  have  become  acquainted  with  two  foniis 
of  iafrapubic  dislocation — the  obturator  and  tlie  very  rare  perineal 
dislocation. 

In  the  obturator  dislocation  (Figs.  775,  777)  the  leg  is  slightly 
flexed,  abducted,  and  everted.  The  views  of  authors  di5er  as  tii 
whether  the  dislocated  extremity  is  shortened  or  lengthened.  The  It^ 
would  naturally  be  a  little  short- 
ened (Malg^Dc),  because  the  die- 
located  head  of  the  femur,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  elastic  tension  of 
the  Boft  parts,  is  carried  by  a  sec- 
ondary movement  to  tlie  inner  or 
upper  border  of  the  obturator  fora- 
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men.  The  abnormal  position  is  more  striking  when  the  patient  lies 
down  than  when  he  stands,  because  in  the  latter  case  the  deformity  ie 
partly  compensated  for  by  the  lordosis  of  the  spine  and  increased  incli- 
nation of  the  pelvis.  The  region  of  the  hip  ib  flattened  and  depressed 
near  the  great  trochanter,  aud  the  head  of  the  bone  can  generally  \ie 
felt  under  the  abductors  and  through  the  rectum,  especially  if  it  is 
made  to  rotate.  Tlie  hip  joint  is  completely  immovable  actively,  and 
only  slight  abduction  and  flexion  arc  possible  passively.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  patient  can  walk  for  some  distance  immediately  after  the 
accident.  Severe  pain  is  sometimes  caused  by  pressure  of  the  head  of 
the  Injne  upon  the  obturator  nerve. 

In  the  second  and  rare  form  of  infrapubic  dislocation,  the  perineal 
dislocation,  the  inarkcd  abduction  and  flexion  of  the  leg  are  character- 
istic (Fig.  778).  The  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  under  the  a^lductor 
muscles  behinil  the  scrotum.  Ricdiisger,  after  an  observation  of  his 
own  in  the  ease  of  a  hoy  fourteen  years  old,  collected  from  literature 
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eight  cases  of  this  very  rare  perineal  dislocation,  all  being  males  from 
nineteen  to  fifty-one  years  of  age.  Spontaneous  and  paralytic  perineal 
dislocations  have  also  been  observed  (Pitha,  P.  Bruns,  Karewski). 

The  prognosis  of  infrapubic  dislocation  after  a  successful  reduction 
is  usually  favourable.  If  reduction  is  not  effected,  the  ability  to  walk 
is  still  satisfactory  after  an  obturator  dislocation,  because  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  supported  in  the  obturator  foramen  against  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  the  os  pubin.  The  prognosis  is  much  less  favourable  in  case 
of  non-reduction  of  a  perineal  dislocation,  because  walking  and  stand- 
ing are  scarcely  possible  on  account  of  the  marked  abduction  and 
flexion  of  the  leg. 

The  reduction  of  a  suprapubic  dislocation  is  best  effected  by  exten- 
sion or  hyperextension  of  the  abducted  and  everted  leg,  also  by  acute- 
angled  flexion,  adduction,  and  rotation  inward.  For  the  sufficient  exe- 
cution of  hyperextension  it  is  advisable  that  the  patient  be  placed  upon 
the  edge  of  a  table,  and  here  also  the  pelvis  is,  of  course,  to  be  fixed 
by  an  assistant.  The  dislocated  head  of  the  bone  is  lifted  from  the  os 
pubis  by  the  extension  or  hyperextension,  then  brought  near  the  upper 
rim  of  the  acetabulum  by  acute-angled  flexion,  braced  against  the  rim 
of  the  acetabulum  by  adduction,  and  turned  into  the  socket  by  inward 
rotation. 

Roser  and  Kocher  lay  stress  upon  the  use  of  direct  pressure  upon 
the  dislocated  head  of  the  bone.  The  latter  is  pressed  against  the 
acetabulum  with  the  hand,  after  extension  and  hyperextension  of  the 
al>ducted  and  everted  leg ;  then  follows  flexion  of  the  thigh  to  a  right 
angle,  and  finally  rotation  inward. 

In  case  of  incomplete  suprapubic  dislocAtion,  reduction  is  success- 
fully accomplished  by  flexion  of  the  thigh  to  a  right  angle  and  rotation 
inward. 

In  infrapubic  dislocation  (obturator  and  perineal  dislocation)  reduc- 
tion is  most  easily  effected  by  flexion  of  the  leg  in  its  abnormal  posi- 
tion to  a  right  angle,  upward  traction  on  the  thigh,  and  then  rotation 
inward  and  adduction.  Kocher  recommends  flexion  of  the  thigh  to  a 
right  angle,  upward  traction,  and  rotation  outward. 

As  regards  the  after-treatment,  or  the  treatment  of  any  complica- 
tions, the  same  rules  apply  to  forward  dislocations  that  we  gave  above 
on  page  085.  If  reduction  proves  unsuccessful,  one  should  here  also 
expose  the  joint,  remove  the  obstacle,  and  reduce  the  head  or  perform 
resection  of  the  femur.  For  the  treatment  of  old  dislocations,  see 
page  692. 

III.  Upward  Dislocation  (Supraglenoid  or  SupracotyloidDisloeatioii). — 

The  Blasius  brothers  collected  from  the  literature  of  tlie  subject  twenty- 
98 
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three  caaoe  of  thia  rare  form  of  dislocatioD.  The  head  of  the  femur 
lies  above  the  acetabulnm  (Fig.  779),  either  directly  below  or  above 
the  anterior  inferior  spine  or  somewhat  to  the 
onter  side  of  the  same.  The  1^  is  extended, 
everted,  alightlj  addncted,  and  shortened.  The 
head  of  the  femnr  can  easil;  be  felt  in  the  region 
of  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  can 
nauallj  he  distinctl;  seen  if  there  is  not  much 
swelling.  The  hip  is  incapable  of  active  move- 
ment and  of  but  very  slight  passive  movement. 
Scriba's  intrapelvic  and  Bigelow's  sabspinous  dis- 
location, which  were  mentioned  above,  can  also 
arise  from  a  snpracotyloid  dislocation  of  the  fe- 
mur, and  maj  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  sub- 
variety  of  this  dislocation. 

Bigelow  described  a  form  of  snpracotyloid 
dislocation  in  which,  as  the  result  of  extensive 
injury  of  the  soft  parts  and  rupture  of  the  ilio- 
femoral ligament,  the  dislocated  thigh  is  so 
strongly  adducted  that  it  crosses  the  sound  oue 
in  an  oblique  direction  (oblique  dislocation). 

From  an  etiological  standpoint  primary  bikI 
secondary  upward  dislocations  are  to  be  distin- 
guished. This  dislocation  sometimes  occurs  sec- 
ondarily, as  has  been  said,  from  an  iliac  or  ilio-pectineal  dislocation 
(Roser,  Hneter),  and  many  authors  even  regard  it  as  a  subform  of  the 
iliac  dislocation,  the  more  so  as  the  capsule  is  usually  torn  posteriorh-. 
The  primary  supracotyioid  dislocation  arises  most  frequently,  no  doubt, 
from  liyperextension  with  marked  adduction  and  outward  rotation, 
also  from  flexion,  adduction,  and  outward  rotation. 

As  regards  the  diagnosis  of  supracotyioid  dislocation,  it  should  be 
noted  that  its  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  attending  ilio-pectineal 
dislocation  or  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  A  correct  diagno^^ 
can  easily  be  made,  however,  by  an  exact  determination  of  the  positiun 
of  the  head  of  the  bone. 

The  prognosis  of  supracotyioid  dislocation  of  the  femur  is  favour- 
able after  sucoe^ful  reduction.  In  old,  unreduced  dislocations  even 
the  ability  to  walk  is  satisfactory,  because  the  head  of  tlie  l>one  in 
braced  against  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilinm. 

The  reduction  of  supracotyioid  dislocation  of  the  femur  is  mo^t 
successfully  effected  by  Hexion  of  the  adducted  leg  with  downwanl 
traction  and  rotation  inward.     It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  attempt  at  the 
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same  time  to  bring  the  head  of  the  bone  opposite  tlie  acetabulnm  by 
direct  pressore  from  above.  One  can  also,  after  Hueter  and  others, 
change  the  upward  dislocation  bj  sharp  flexion  and  rotation  inward  into 
an  iliac  dislocation  and  then  reduce  this  in  the  manner  before  described. 

IV.  Downward  Diilooation  (Infragtenoid  or  Infrwotyloid  Didocation). 
— In  thifl  very  rare  form  of  dislocation  the  bead  of  the  bone  reste  on 
the  lower  rim  of  the  acetabulnm  or  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
The  deformity  is  very  characteristic  (Fig.  780).  The  thigh  ia  in  nearly 
right-angular  flexion  at  the  hip,  is  somewhat  abducted  and  everted,  and 
the  knee  joint  is  flexed.  The  hip  is  immovable  actively,  while  pas- 
sively rotation  is  least  interfered  with.  The  dislocated  head  of  the 
bone  is  usually  to  be  felt  only  with 
difficulty  through  the  thick  layers  of 
muscle.  In  other  caaes  the  position  of 
the  leg  is  less  typical,  and  according  as 
the  head  is  displaced  more  fw'ward, 
upward,  and  inward  or  backward,  the 
more  does  this  dislocation  resemble  an 
obturator  or  an  ischiatic  dislocation. 
The  position  of  the  leg  is  especially 
irregular  when  the  ilio-femoral  liga- 
ment is  ruptured. 

Dislocation  downward  arises  essen- 
tially  from  the  same  kind  of  violence 
as  that  causing  ischiatic  and  obturator 
dislocations,  except  that  the  leg  is  not 
rotated.  A  downward  dislocation  has  also  been  known  to  occur  from 
a  direct  blow  upon  the  knee  with  the  thigh  flexed.  The  head  usually, 
however,  does  not  remain  below  the  articular  cavity  or  on-  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  ischium,  but  slips  forward,  upward,  aud  inward  or  back- 
ward— that  is,  there  arises  secondarily  either  an  obturator  or  an  ischiatic 
dislocation.  The  reverse  is  also  true — viz.,  that  in  tlie  reduction  of  the 
latter  dislocations  an  infracotyloid  dislocation  arises. 

The  extreme  flexion  of  the  leg,  which  occurs  iu  no  other  disloca- 
tion of  the  hip,  is  especially  characteristic  for  the  diagnosis  of  a  typical 
infracotyloid  dislocation,  and  also  the  circumstance  that  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  not  to  be  found  at  the  other  places  of  dislocation,  and  is,  in 
general,  difficult  to  feel. 

The  prognosis  of  an  infracotyloid  dislocation  is  favourable.  In 
old,  unreduced  dislocations  the  ability  to  walk  may  be  satisfactory  in 
case  the  head  of  the  bone  is  supported  against  the  lower  rim  of  the 
acetabulum. 
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The  reduction  of  an  infracotyloid  dislocation  is  effected  by  upward 
traction  with  the  leg  in  the  position  caused  by  the  dislocation,  rotation 
outward,  and  extension.  It  is  a  good  plan  also  to  increase  the  existing 
flexion  at  the  beginning  of  the  attempt  at  reduction,  in  order  that  the 
head  of  the  bone  may  slip  upward  and  inward  and  approach  the  loca- 
tion that  it  has  in  an  obturator  dislocation.  The  reduction  of  the  latter 
can  then  be  effected  in  the  manner  given  above. 

Dislocation  into  the  pelvis  through  the  fractured  floor  of  the  ace- 
tabulum has  been  described  in  §  259,  page  477,  Surgery  of  the  Pelvis. 

The  treatment  of  old,  unreduced  dislocations  of  the  hip  is  often  attended 
with  great  difficulties.  Reduction  is  undertaken  in  such  cases,  generally 
speaking,  in  accordance  with  the  above-described  methods,  but  it  is  rendered 
difficult,  or  sometimes  wholly  impossible,  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the 
acetabulum  and  the  capsule,  as  well  as  of  contraction  and  shrinkage  of  the 
fasciae,  the  ligaments,  and  the  muscles.  Aside  from  exceptional  cases,  in 
which  reduction  is  said  to  have  been  effected  after  the  expiration  of  years, 
the  longest  period  that  has  elapsed  before  successful  resection  is,  according 
to  Nelaton,  nine  months.    This  case,  however,  is  not  a  perfectly  sure  one. 

Reduction  is  attempted  with  the  patient  under  the  full  influence  of  an 
anaesthetic  and  with  the  greatest  caution.  The  mechanical  aids  which  were 
formerly  much  used,  such  as  pulleys,  have  been  entirely  abandoned  in  mod- 
em surgery.  If  reduction  proves  impossible,  one  should  either  strive  to 
secure  a  nearthrosis  with  the  leg  in  a  good  position  or  resort  to  an  operation. 
In  cases  where  the  leg  is  of  but  little  use  and  the  dislocation  is  not  of  too  long 
standing,  one  will  expose  and  open  the  joint  and  bring  the  head  back  into  the 
socket  or  resect  the  head.  Resection  yields  comparatively  the  best  functional 
results  in  cases  of  long  standing  (K.  Kim).  If  one  gives  up  reduction  of  the 
dislocation  and  strives  merely  to  improve  the  abnormal  position  of  the  leg, 
osteotomy  above  or  below  the  trochanter  can  be  performed.  Old  backward 
dislocations  have  been  most  frequently  treated  by  operation,  because  the  func- 
tional disturbances  are  greatest  in  them.  Still,  as  we  have  stated  on  page  683. 
there  are  cases  of  unreduced  backward  dislocations  in  which  the  ability  to 
walk  is  strikingly  gooil. 

Niehans,  besides  a  c^se  of  his  own,  collected  from  literature  twenty-six  cases 
of  bilateral  traumatic  dislocation  of  the  hip.  In  four  cases  the  heads  of  both 
femurs  were  dislocated  forward,  and  four  times  both  were  dislocated  back wartl. 
In  the  remaining  cases  there  were  different  forms  of  dislocation  on  the  right 
side  and  on  the  left.  Reduction  was  successful  in  twenty  cases,  four  remaineil 
unreduced,  and  one  died  in  consequence  of  the  resection  that  was  performed. 
Bilateral  dislocations  of  the  hip  joint  arise  chiefly  from  violence  (burying  up. 
a  fall,  etc.)  which  bends  the  body  forcibly  forward  or  backward — in  other 
words,  from  forced  flexion  or  extension  of  the  hip.  Some  cases  were  caused 
by  twisting  movements  or  a  fall  upon  the  sharply  flexed  knees. 

Some  persons  can  dislocate  their  joints  voluntarily,  usually,  to  be  sure,  only 
partially.  The  voluntary  incomplete  dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb  is  the  most  common.  Athletes  and  contortionists  produce  by  contin- 
ued practice  such  a  stretching  and  elongation  of  tlie  articular  capsules  and 
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ligamenU  that  they  can  finally  produce  complete  dislocations  at  will,  with- 
out rupture  of  the  capaule,  of  course,  and  imnuidiately  reduce  the  aanie. 

§  316.  Congenital  Diilooationi  of  the  Hip. — CoDgenitaj  dislocations 
of  tbe  hip  are  to  be  regarded  essentially  as  fcetal  malformations,  as 
cases  of  arrested  derelopment.  These  congenital  dislocations  are  most 
frequent  at  the  hip,  occarring  but  rarely  in  the  other  jointa.  The  trau- 
matic dislocations  at  the  hip  that  occur  during  birth,  from  extraction 
of  the  cliild,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  tlie  congenital  dislocations 
that  originate  in  utero.  The  former  are  extremely  rare,  fractures 
at  the  epiphyses  being  far  more  common. 

The  defective,  shallow  development  of  the  acetabulum  has  an  important 
bearing,  to  be^n  with,  upon  the  occurrence  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
hip.  This  defective  formation  is  a  consequence,  probably,  of  arrested  devel- 
opment or  premature  ossification  of  the  Y-sliaped  cartilage  of  the  acetabulum 
(Dollinger,  Grawitz).     I  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  a  congenital  dislo- 


tul  dulocUiDQ  of  the  hip  in  0 
luenue  of  eitremo  Klduction  or  Um 
liillia  of  the  foetiu  oaiued  by  a  aitull 
■-■-w  (Rowr). 

cation  of  the  hip  in  the  case  of  a  girl  six  months  of  age  (Fig.  781).  I  found 
an  insufTlcientiy  developed,  shallow  acetabulum,  the  neck  of  the  femur  formed 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  shaft,  and  the  ligamentum  teres  was  strikingly  thick- 
ened and  elongated  and  filled  the  articular  cavity  so  completely  that  the  head 
which  rested  against  the  anterior  superior  spine  had  not  siifBcieut  room  in  the 
shallow  cavity.  The  pelvis  was  unsymmetrical,  but  the  capsule  was  normally 
formed.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  congenital  malformation  of  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  femur— as,  for  example,  in  Fig.  781— also  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  dislocation  of  the  )iip.  in  that  the  head  of  the  femur 
then,  as  it  were,  grows  by  the  acetabulum.  This  deformity,  this  obtuse-angled 
insertion  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  on  the  shaft,  is  explained  perhaps  by  the 
position  of  the  fcetus  in  the  uterus.  Dupuytren,  Roser,  and  others  have 
rightly  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  development  of  a  congenital  dislocation 
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of  the  liip  is  favoured  by  sharp  flexion  and  extreme  adduction  of  the  femurs 
of  the  fwtus,  e8i)ecially  in  an  abnormally  small  uterus  (Fig.  782).  The  fact 
is  also  of  importance,  for  the  etiology  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip,  that 
it  is  observed  much  more  frequently  in  females.  According  to  Kronlein,  87*6 
per  cent  of  all  congenital  dislocations  of  the  hip  were  in  females.  From  my 
own  studies  of  the  foetal  pelvis.  I  am  disposed  to  refer  this  fact  to  the  more 
perpendicular  position  of  the  iliac  bones  in  the  female  sex,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  head  of  the  femur  more  easily  slips  upward  from  a  shallow  ace- 
tabulum upon  the  ilium  or  grows  by  the  socket,  if  the  malformation  of  the 
lio^  and  the  neck  of  the  femur  represented  in  Fig.  781 — that  is,  the  obtuse- 
angled  position  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  with  reference  to  the  shaft — exists. 
The  main  factor  in  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip  is,  therefore,  a  malfor- 
mation of  the  entire  joint,  affecting  not  only  the  acetabulum  but  also  the 
femur  as  well.  The  ligamentum  teres  is  sometimes  wanting,  especially  in 
older  children  and  in  dislocations  of  both  hips.  Out  of  nineteen  cases  of 
double  dislocation,  Hoffa  found  it  present  in  only  four,  while  out  of  thirty-one 
cases  of  single  dislocation  Uiat  were  operated  upon  it  was  absent  in  only  ^ve. 

The  clinical  appearance  of  a  congenital  dislocation  of  tlie  hip  is 
extremely  characteristic.  It  is  more  frequently  single  than  doable. 
Kirniisson  observed  fifty -one  single  and  thirty-one  double  difilocationi^ 
and  Hoffa  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  single  and  one  hnndred  and 
thirty-four  double.  The  dislocation  is  usually  of  the  sapracotyloid 
variety  at  the  outset — i.  e.,  the  head  lies  above  the  acetabulum,  below 
and  8i>niewhat  to  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  superior  spine.  Subse- 
quently, as  the  result  of  walking,  the  bead  moves  backward  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  ilium,  and  one  usually  finds  an  iliac  dislocation.  The 
head  can  eavsily  l>e  felt  on  the  ilium  by  rotating  the  same,  the  tro- 
chanter lies  alH>ve  Xolaton's  line,  the  leg  is  correspondingly  shortened, 
and  the  up|H>r  gluteal  region  is  abnormally  prominent.  The  moscles 
{massing  from  the  }x»lvis  to  the  thigh  are  shortened  and,  especially  in 
double  disloi*rttion,  the  }>elvis  is  inclined  forward,  causing  a  Ionlo«is  vf 
the  lumlmr  vertebne  \^Fig.  78-^ ».  The  gait  of  the  patient  is  thoniHigfaly 
chanu'toristio.  lie  waddles  like  a  duck,  especially  in  double  disl«3ca- 
tion,  Kvauso  in  walking  he  is  obliged  to  throw  himself,  as  it  were, 
quickly  fn>m  one  K^  ujxm  the  other,  in  eonse«iuence  of  insufficient  fixa- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  femur.  Trendelenbursr  showed  that  this  re- 
ouliar  g.ut  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  alniuctors  of  the  hip  •  the  ghxTaeas 
ukhUus  and  minimus  and  in  part  the  glutieus  maximus^.  in  coii9ei|ae£'!e 
of  their  atrv^phy,  ohange^l  dirwtion,  and  shortening,  are  iin.^'le  :•• 
hold  the  jx^lvis  in  s  horizontal  {^i^^ition,  but  alk»w  it  to  slant  ov^r  ••• 
v^no  sivio  t^Ai'li  time  the  jvitieut  takt^s  a  stop.  Esmarch  ol^erreil  ?c-'i 
oxtromo  ad^iuoii^m  of  the  thii:!"i<  in  a  i*;ise  of  d«.»uble  disIoca&Mi  *i  ti.*^ 
hip  thni  in  walking  and  standing  ihe  logs  lay  crushed  upc>a  -.cc 
another  .  FiiT-  r>4'. 
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The  prognosis  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip  is  particnlarly 
anfavonrable  in  older  ebildren.     An  effectual  treatment  is  usually  very 
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difficult.  Immobilization  splints,  extension  splints,  with  or  without 
subcutaneous  tenotomy,  particularly  of  the  adductor  muscles,  sup- 
porting apparatus,  sucb  as  leather  corsets  with  sup- 
ports on  the  trochanter,  accomplish,  as  a  rule,  little 
or  no  permanent  good.  A  well-fltting  jacket  of 
felt  with  water-glass  and  shellac  (Fig.  785)  made 
over  a  plastcr-of-Paris  model  will,  however,  often 
improve  the  waddling  gait.  Schede's  splint  ap- 
paratus, which  combines  abductioQ  at  the  hip  with 
lateral  pressure  on  the  trochanter,  and  Mikulicz's 
apparatus,  are  both  to  be  recommended.  Hessing 
obtains  very  good  results  with  his  immobilization 
splints.  Paci  claims  to  have  had  very  satisfactory 
functional  results  from  the   following  method, 
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which  is  continued  for  a  year :  The  patient  having  been  anaesthetized, 
the  head  of  the  femur  is  pressed  downward  with  the  thigh  flexed,  and 
this  is  followed  by  abduction  and  gradual  extension.  Use  is  then  made 
for  a  month  or  two^  while  the  patient  remains  in  bed,  of  an  immobili- 
zation splint  for  the  hip,  and  of  permanent  extension  by  weights  for  a 
month  or  longer.  The  patient  then  walks  with  crutcheB  for  some 
months,  and  finally  with  a  cane.  Lannelongue  caused  tlie  formation  of 
a  ridge  of  bone  by  the  injection  of  two  drops  of  a  ten-per-cent  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc  into  eight  places  around  the  upper  posterior  periph- 
ery of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum.  The  injection  was  repeated  after 
three  weeks.  The  leg  was  immobilized  by  an  extension  splint  during 
the  entire  time  of  the  treatment.  Operative  treatment  has  again  come 
into  favour.  Iloffa,  in  particular,  has  attempted  to  improve  the  con- 
dition— ^that  is,  to  secure  better  ability  to  walk — ^by  the  fixation  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  in  a  newly  formed  socket.  The  operation  is  especially 
adapted  to  young  children  from  three  to  six  years  of  age ;  the  older 
the  child,  the  more  marked  is  the  deformity  of  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  femur,  so  that  a  good  result  can  hardly  be  expected.  According  to 
HofEa,  the  operation  is  most  likely  to  be  successful  when  the  ligamen- 
tum  teres  is  preserved.  The  absence  or  presence  of  this  ligament  can 
be  determined  in  the  following  simple  way  :  The  hand  is  placed  upon 
the  joint  and  passive  movements  are  made,  and  if  a  peculiar  creaking, 
snapping  noise  is  perceived,  the  ligament  is  absent ;  otherwise  it  is  pres- 
ent. This  ligament  makes,  according  to  Iloffa,  all  subcutaneous  attempts 
at  reduction  impossible,  and  hence  operation  is  indicated  in  case  it  is 
present.  If  the  ligament  is  absent,  orthopsedic  treatment  may  then  be 
successful.  Resection  of  the  hip  is  to  be  discarded,  because  tlie  leg  is 
shortened  thereby  and  the  patient  limps  as  before.  Iloffa  recommends 
exposing  the  head  of  the  bone  by  Langenbeck's  incision  for  resection, 
and  freeing  it  subperiosteally  from  the  muscular  insertions  on  the 
greater  and  lesser  trochanter,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  down  into  the 
rescion  of  the  acetabulum.  If  there  is  a  socket,  the  head  of  the  bone 
is  replaced.  If  the  socket  is  absent,  or,  as  is  usual,  there  is  simply  a 
suggestion  of  one,  it  is  chiselled  out  to  a  sufficient  size  after  the  perios- 
teum in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  lifted  up  in  the  form  of  a  flap. 
Tenotomy  of  the  adductors,  the  muscles  that  are  attached  to  the  an- 
terior superior  spine,  and  the  hamstring  tendons  was  at  one  time  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  facilitate  reposition  of  the  head  of  the  femur  into 
the  new  socket ;  but  this  is  unnecessary,  with  the  exception,  possibly, 
of  tenotomy  of  the  adductors.  Lorenz's  operation  is  preferable,  which 
consists  in  opening  the  joint  from  in  front  by  means  of  Hueter^s  in- 
cision (page  740)  and  sparing  the  muscular  insertions  at  the  upper  end 
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of  the  femur.  Reposition  of  the  head  into  the  new  hollowed-out  socket 
is  sometimes  very  difficult,  and  forcible  extension  has  to  be  repeated  a 
number  of  times.  The  shortened  adductor  muscles  are  the  chief  ob- 
stacles to  reduction  (Lorenz).  After  successful  reduction  of  the  head 
the  wound  is  sutured  and  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  is  inserted  in  the 
centre  or  the  lower  angle  of  the  same.  A  plaster  splint  is  applied 
over  the  aseptic  protective  dressing,  and  is  kept  on  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  Lorenz  obtained  good  results  with  his  operation,  but  other 
operators  not  so  good,  and  the  general  opinion  regarding  its  value  is 
still  undecided.  With  strict  asepsis  the  operation  is,  at  any  rate,  not 
dangerous.  Lorenz  has  not  had  a  death  among  his  last  hundred  cases, 
but  there  were  several  cases  of  sepsis  at  first.  Konig,  Riedel,  and 
others  have  attempted  to  form  an  artificial  socket  by  chiselling  up  a 
flap  of  periosteum  and  bone  which  afterward  surrounds  the  head  of 
the  femur  above  and  on  the  outer  side  like  a  concave  shell.  Konig 
secured  in  one  case  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  result.  There  was  found 
at  the  autopsy  of  the  child,  who  died  of  diphtheria  four  months  after 
the  operation,  a  high  ridge  of  bone  which  served,  as  it  were,  as  a  poste- 
rior and  superior  acetabular  margin.  Gussenbauer  and  the  author  have 
also  employed  this  method,  with  good  results.  Kirmisson  has  obtained 
good  results  in  older  children  by  subtrochanteric  osteotomy. 

Tliere  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  nailing  of  the  denuded  head  of 
the  bone  into  the  socket  as  a  means  of  securing  anchylosis  of  the 
joint.  In  case  the  femur  is  much  deformed,  fixation  of  the  latter  in  an 
artificial  socket  is  impossible,  and  in  such  cases  Hoflfa  recommends 
sawing  off  the  deformed  portion  of  the  femur,  freshening  the  iliac 
bone,  bringing  the  sharply  abducted  end  of  the  femur  in  contact  with 
the  ilium,  and  striving  for  a  firm  pseudarthrosis. 

§  317.  Pathological  Dialooationi  of  the  Hip  Joint— We  shall  study  the 
so-called  pathological  or  spontaneous  dislocations  of  the  hip  more  in  detail 
when  treating  of  the  diseases  of  this  joint  They  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
latter,  and  arise  either  from  abnormal  stretching  and  relaxation  of  the  cap- 
sule and  the  ligaments,  or  from  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  head  of  the 
femur  or  of  the  acetabulum — e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  tuberculosis  (caries)  or 
arthritis  deformans,  or,  finally,  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles.  The  ^^sl^^^a- 
tion  or  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  femur  either  follows  very  gradually 
or  more  suddenly  from  a  slight  traumatism  or  muscular  action. 
We  distinguish  the  following  pathological  dislocations  : 
1.  Distention  dislocations  in  consequence  of  stretching  or  relaxation  of 
the  capsule  and  articular  ligaments — e.  g.,  from  a  large  serous,  sero-fibrin- 
ous,  or  suppurative  effusion  into  the  joint  in  the  course,  for  instance,  of 
typhoid  fever,  smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  puerperal  fever, 
or  pyaemia.  Vemeuil  saw  spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  hip  joint  in  five 
cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  in  consequence  of  relaxation  of  the  lig- 
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amentous  apparatus  and  muscular  traction.  Reduction  was  successful  at 
once  with  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic.  The  voluntary  dislocations  men- 
tioned above,  on  page  692,  also  belong  to  the  distention  dislocations,  as  do 
the  paralytic  dislocations. 

We  must  speak  somewhat  more  in  detail  of  paralytic  dislocations.  Ver- 
neuil,  Heclus,  and  others  were  the  first  to  describe  at  length  the  remarkable 
cases  of  spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  hip  in  connection  with  infantile 
paralysis.  They  were  at  one  time  incorrectly  regarded  as  cases  of  congenital 
dislocation.  There  are  essentially  two  classes  of  paralytic  dislocation  of  the 
hip — viz.,  those  associated  with  partial  paralysis  of  individual  muscles  or 
groups  of  muscles  of  the  hip  or  of  the  thigh  and  the  pelvis,  and  those  with 
complete  paralysis  of  the  leg  (Albert).  In  cases  of  the  first  class  the  location 
or  the  extent  of  the  paralysis  determines  the  direction  of  the  dislocation.  If 
the  external  rotators  and  the  abductors  are  sound,  pubic  dislocation  ensues ; 
if  the  internal  rotators  and  the  adductors  are  intact,  iliac  dislocation  results 
(Albert).  There  is  no  effusion  in  the  joint  attendant  upon  paralytic  disloca- 
tion. This  foi*m  of  dislocation  is  due  mainly  to  the  unopposed  contraction 
of  certain  muscles  whose  antagonists  are  paralyzed.  In  the  cases  reported 
by  Karewski  there  was  paralysis  of  the  extensors  and  adductors,  and  a  con- 
traction of  the  flexors  ensued  with  gradual  stretching  of  the  posterior  and 
inferior  parts  of  the  capsule.  The  capsule  and  the  articular  ligaments  are 
stretched  more  and  more  by  the  weight  of  the  extremity,  because  the  latter, 
in  consequence  of  the  muscular  paralysis,  is  not  sufficiently  supported  and 
not  firmly  held.  In  consequence  of  this  increasing  relaxation  of  the  capsule 
and  the  articular  ligaments,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  joint,  the  head  of  the  bone  finally  leaves  the  joint — e.  g.,  in  case  of  a  con- 
tracture of  the  flexors — and  passes  in  a  downward  and  inward  direction  ui)on 
the  descending  ramus  of  the  os  pubis.  The  dislocation  then  becomes  more 
and  more  fixed  by  contraction  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  and  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  capsule.  In  two  cases  of  paralytic  dislocation  of  the  hip  in 
little  children  Karewski  exposed  the  joint  by  Hueter's  anterior  longitudinal 
incision  (see  §  326),  as  reduction  with  tlie  child  under  an  anaesthetic  did  not 
prove  successful,  and  effected  reduction  after  the  antagonistic  muscles,  espe- 
cially those  inserted  on  the  trochanter,  had  been  detached.  The  result  was 
very  good.  In  case  paralysis  of  the  knee  and  the  ankle  exists  at  the  same 
time,  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anchylosis  of  these  joints  by  arthrodesis 
might  be  advisable  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  133),  in  order  to  render 
the  use  of  mechanical  appliances  unnecessary. 

2.  Destruction  dislocations  arise  after  carious  destruction  of  the  head  of 
the  bone  and  the  acetabulum.  They  are  the  most  common  form  of  patho- 
logical dislocation.  They  occur  in  connection  with  morbus  coxae  (see  Fig. 
795,  page  712),  and  with  spondylolisthesis— that  is,  the  slipping  forward  of  the 
fifth  lumbar  vertebra  into  the  pelvis — e.  g.,  after  tubercular  destruction  of 
the  involved  articulation  (see  vol.  ii,  §  147,  page  823). 

3.  Deformation  dislocatians  are  conditioned  upon  changes  of  form  in 
the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  acetabulum,  particularly  atrophy  of  the  bone 
without  suppuration  and  witliout  granulating  inflammation  of  the  joint. 
They  occur  most  conmionly  in  connection  with  arthritis  deformans  (see  page 
721). 
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We  shall  come  back  to  the  treatment  of  pathological  dislocations  in  con- 
nection with  the  different  forms  of  arthritis.  In  all  cases  in  which  manual 
or  operative  reduction  is  practicable  this  should  be  undertaken. 

§  318.  Fractnres  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Femur. — We  distinguish 
the  following  forms  of  fracture  at  the  upper  end  of  the  femur :  1. 
Fracture  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  2.  Separation  of  the  epiphysis. 
3.  Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  4.  Fracture  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter. For  fractures  of  the  acetabulum  see  §  259,  page  477  (Frac- 
tures of  the  Pelvis). 

1.  Eraoture  of  tiie  Head  of  the  Femur. — This  fracture  is  not  frequent. 
The  liganientum  teres  sometimes  tears  out  a  piece  of  bone  from  the 
caput  femoris  in  dislocation  of  the  hip.  Contusions  of  the  head  or  its 
cartilaginous  covering  also  frequently  occur  in  connection  with  dislo- 
cations. A  fracture  by  compression  arises  in  rare  cases  from  a  fall 
upon  the  feet  or  the  trochanter  (Dupuytren).  Kiedel  observed  a 
longitudinal  fracture  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur.  Finally, 
the  shattering  of  the  head  of  the  femur  in  gunshot  wounds  should 
be  mentioned.  The  symptoms,  the  course,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
extremely  rare  fractures  proper  of  the  head  of  the  femur  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  intracapsular  fractures  of  the  femur,  to 
which  the  reader  is  accordingly  referred. 

2.  Separation  of  the  Epiphysii  of  the  Head  occurs  in  rare  cases  in 
individuals  averaging  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Tubby 
has  found  nine  indisputable  cases.  Some  surgeons  have  doubted  the 
occurrence  of  these  rare  separations  of  the  epiphysis.  They  are  usually 
the  result  of  severe  violence,  such  as  being  run  over.  As  the  growth  of 
the  femur  depends  mainly  upon  the  lower  epiphysis,  its  subsequent 
shortening  is  usually  unimportant.  Important  diagnostic  factors  are : 
Youth  of  the  individual,  soft  cartilaginous  crepitus,  but  slight  shorten- 
ing and  eversion,  and  good  function  even  without  bony  union.  For 
the  symptoms  and  treatment  see  Intracapsular  Fractures. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  ITeck  of  the  Femur. — The  line  of  fracture  is  found 
either  at  the  junction  of  the  head  with  the  neck — that  is,  it  has  an 
intracapsular  location  (Fig.  786,  1) — or  it  is  at  the  base  of  the  neck, 
outside  of  tlie  joint  (Fig.  786,  2  and  3).  Fractures  near  the  head  are 
always  pure  intracapsular  fractures,  while  those  at  the  base  of  the 
neck  are  usually  partly  extracapsular  and  partly  intracapsular.  Frac- 
tures in  the  middle  of  the  neck  are  the  most  rare.^  Fractures  of  the 
neck  of  the  fenmr  near  its  head  have  also  been  called  fractures  of 
the  anatomical  neck,  after  the  analogy  of  fractures  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  humerus ;  and  those  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  fractures  of  the 
surgical  neck. 
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A  very  important  distinctioQ,  from  a  clinical  and  tfaerapentical 
point  of  view,  is  that  between  impacted  and  non-impacted  fractures 
of  tlie  neck.  In  impacted  fractures  (Fig.  787)  one  fragment  is  firmly 
driven  into  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  other.  This  impaction  of  the 
fragments  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
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the  femur  near  the  trochanter  than  in  the  pure  intracapsular  fractures 
near  the  liead  of  tlie  femur.  In  the  latter  the  neck  is  driven  into  the 
caacellouB  tissue  of  the  liesd,  and  in  fractures  near  the  trochanter  the 
neck  is  driven  into  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  trochanter.  In  this 
impaction  of  the  fragments  their  position  either  remains  unchanged  or 
the  impaction  is  combined  with  displacement  of  the  fragments — e.  g., 
the  head  may  have  moved  downward,  upward,  or  backward.  The  im- 
paction is  sometimes  only  incomplete,  especially  in  case  of  displacement 
of  the  fragments,  where,  for  instance,  only  the  posterior  or  inferior  edge 
of  the  neck  may  be  driven  into  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  other  frag- 
ment. The  neck  of  the  femur  is,  of  course,  always  shortened  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impaction.  Impaction  is  always  favourable  for  the 
course  of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  because  bony  union 
is  naturally  facilitated  thereby,  especially  in  the  pure  intracapsular 
fractures,  in  which  bony  union  does  not  usually  take  place  without 
impaction. 

In  all  non-impacted  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  there  is 
Dsually  a  eorregponding  displacement  of  the  fragmenta,  and  conse- 
quently a  marked  shortening  of  the  extremity,  because  the  lower 
fragtnent  is  drawn  backward  and  upward  by  the  action  of  the  muscles. 
The  leg  is  uHually  everted  in  consetguence  of  its  own  weight. 

In  incomplete  frHctures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  its  superior,  in- 
ferior, or  posterior  surface  may  he  broken  through,  while  the  opposite 
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cortical  portion  is  intact  ("  green-stick  "  fractures).     They  are  usually 
intracapsular. 

Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  are  of  rare  occurrence  among  children 
and  young  persons.  They  are  most  frequently  observed  among  individuals 
over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  more  frequently  among  women  than  men.  This 
greater  frequency  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  among  persons  of 
advanced  age  is  due  to  its  increasing  senile  atrophy.  The  compact  portion 
is  reduced  in  consequence  of  this  sepile  osteoporosis,  and  the  so-called  femoral 
spur  (calcar  femorale,  Merkel)  atrophies  more  and  more.  By  the  femoral 
spur,  which  is  a  very  important  support  of  the  neck,  is  understood  that  com- 
pact layer  of  bone  which  extends  from  the  lesser  trochanter  into  the  can- 
cellous tissue  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  passes  over  beneath  the  head  of 
the  same  into  the  anterior  surface  of  its  neck.  The  firmness  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  neck  of  the  femur  are  also  dependent  upon  its  structure  and  the 
arrangement  of  its  cancellous  tissue.  We  know,  as  a  result  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  Culmann,  Meyer,  Julius  Wolff,  Riedinger,  and  others  with  refer- 
ence to  the  structure  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
cancelli  is  such  as  to  withstand  most  effectually  pressure  in  all  directions. 
This  arrangement  of  the  cancelli  also  changes  with  increasing  age.  It  can 
thus  be  understood  that  the  neck  of  the  femur  has  less  power  of  resistance 
among  older  people,  and  may  be  broken  by  the  action  even  of  comparatively 
slight  violence. 

If  we  leave  gunshot  fractures  out  of  consideration,  fractures  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur  almost  always  arise  from  indirect  violence,  especially  from  a 
fall  upon  the  great  trochanter,  upon  the  buttocks,  upon  the  feet,  or  upon  the 
knee.  The  neck  is  either  bent  or  wholly  broken,  with  or  without  complete 
or  partial  impaction  of  the  fragments.  In  case  of  a  fall  upon  the  great  tro- 
chanter there  ensue,  as  a  rule,  as  shown  by  clinical  experience  and  by  the 
experiments  of  Heppner,  Riedinger,  Lardy,  and  others,  fractures  of  the  base 
of  the  neck — that  is,  near  the  trochanter — whereas  by  a  fall  upon  the  feet  or 
the  knee  pure  intracapsular  fractures  of  the  neck  at  its  transition  into  the 
head  usually  result,  because  in  the  latter  case  the  violence  acts  in  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  femur.  In  making  a  misstep,  or  when  a  person  is  in 
danger  of  falling  backward  and  strives  forcibly  to  hold  himself  erect,  frac- 
tures of  the  neck  ensue  from  traction  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  as  has 
been  verified  experimentally  also  by  Linhart  and  Riedinger.  The  neck  of 
the  femur  is  hereby  completely  or  incompletely  torn  away  from  the  shaft  in 
the  region  of  the  trochanter,  and  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  remains  con- 
nected with  the  fractured  neck.  Fractures  of  the  neck  are  produced  in  rare 
cases  by  muscular  traction— e.  g.,  in  heavy  lifting  or  in  violent  movements 
of  the  hip  joint  which  overstep  the  physiological  limit  In  the  latter  case 
dislocation  may  arise  first  and  then  fracture  of  the  neck. 

The  symptomB  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  are  different 
in  impacted  and  non-impacted  fractures,  as  they  are  also  in  intra- 
capsular and  extracapsular  fractures.  The  most  important  symptoms 
are  eversion  and  shortening  of  the  leg.  Both  symptoms  are  less  pro- 
nounced in  impacted  than  in  non-impacted  fractures. 
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Eversion  of  the  thigh  is  a  result  simply  of  the  weight  of  the 
limb,  because  its  nonnal  support — the  neck  of  tlie  femur — is  broken. 
Tlio  leg  is  inverted  in  rare  cases  of  nninipacted  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  when,  for  example,  the  broken 
limb  is  turned  inward  in  transporting  the 
patient,  or  by  the  patient  himself. 

In  impacted  fractures  the  eversion  may 
be  absent  altogether.  Its  degree  depends, 
generally  speaking,  upon  the  greater  or  le^s 
amount  of  impaction  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  fracture. 

The  amount  of  shortening  of  the  leg  is 
likewise  different  in  impacted  and  non-im- 
pacted fractures.  In  impacted  fractures  it 
is  always  trivial,  usually  amounting  to  less 
than  two  centimetres,  while  in  unimpacted 
fractures  it  may  be  conaderable,  especially 
in  unimpacted  extracapsular  fractures.  The 
shorteuing  may  here  amount  to  eight  or  ten 
centimetres,  because  the  shaft  is  drawn  up- 
ward and  backward  by  the  muscles  (Fig. 
788),  In  non-impacted  intracapsular  frac- 
tures the  shortening  is  less,  l>ecauBe  much 
displacement  of  the  fragments  is  prevented 
here  by  the  capsule.  In  such  intracapsular 
fractures,  therefore,  the  shortening  seldom 
amounts  to  more  than  three  centimetres.  It 
is,  however,  worthy  of  notice,  from  a  diag- 
nostic point  of  view,  that  this  shortening  can  gradually  become  more 
marked  in  consequence  of  increasing  relaxation  and  stretching  of  the 
capsule. 

Crepitus  and  abnormal  mobility  are  naturally  at>6ent  in  impacted 
fractures.  They  are  usually  easily  demoni'trable  in  non-impacted  frac- 
tures by  making  rotatory  movements,  which  are  to  be  carefully  executed, 
or  upon  i)ressure  on  or  behind  the  trochanter.  Passive  movements 
must  be  executed  with  the  greatest  care  in  all  impacted  fractures,  lest 
the  fragments  be  separated  and  Imny  union  prevented  thereby, 

The  position  of  the  troclianter  is  changed,  especially  in  non-im- 
pacted fractures.  It  is  displaced  upward  and  backward  (Fig.  788) 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  shortening  and  eversion  of  the  leg,  and 
lice,  it  may  l>c,  several  centinietree  almve  N^laton's  line.  In  impacted 
frat'tures  the  trochanter  is  displaced  inward  in  consequence  of  the 
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shortening  of  the  neck — ^that  is,  it  is  less  prominent,  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  trochanter  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium  is,  as  compared  with 
the  sound  side,  more  sunken  and  depressible,  in  consequence  of  the 
relaxation  of  the  tensor  fascise  latse  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  gluteal 
region. 

The  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  hip  is  most  striking  in  extra- 
capsular fractures.  Pain  and  functional  disturbances  are  naturally 
more  pronounced  in  unimpacted  fractures  than  in  impacted  fracture.  In 
the  former,  especially  when  extracapsular,  active  movement  of  the  ex- 
tremity is  impossible,  while  in  impacted  fractures  the  patient  can  often 
raise  his  leg,  stand  upon  it,  and  sometimes  even  walk. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  not  difficult,  after 
what  has  been  said,  if  a  careful  examination  is  made.  The  symptoms  are 
least  clearly  marked  in  an  impacted  fracture.  Here,  above  all,  are  all  un- 
necessary movements  of  the  leg  to  be  avoided.  One  should  therefore  not 
examine  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic,  lest  the  impaction  should  in  some 
way  be  broken  up  during  the  excitement  stage  of  the  narcosis.  In  unim- 
pacted fractures  one  can  determine  whether  the  case  is  one  of  intracapsular 
or  extracapsular  fracture  chiefly  from  the  amount  of  shortening  and  from 
the  other  symptoms  mentioned  above.  If  there  is  a  marked  shortening — 
e.  g.,  of  five  centimetres — the  case  is  surely  one  of  extracapsular  fracture. 
Fractures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trochanter  are  very  frequently  both  extra- 
capsular and  intracapsular,  so  that  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  are  then 
correspondingly  combined.  The  age  of  the  patient  is  also  important  Intra- 
capsular fractures  do  not  occur  in  individuals  under  fifty,  extracapsular  frac- 
tures not  before  twenty  (Tubby),  while  separations  of  the  epiphysis  are  ob- 
served on  an  average  in  persons  between  fourteen  and  fifteen. 

The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  legs  is  best  measured  with  the  pelvis 
straight  and  the  legs  parallel,  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
to  the  joint  line  of  the  knee,  or  to  the  inner  inferior  or  superior  border  of 
the  patella,  and  from  there  to  the  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus.  One  may 
also,  after  Bryant,  draw  a  transverse  line  from  one  anterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium  to  the  other,  and  measure  the  distance  of  the  top  of  the  trochan- 
ter from  this  transverse  line  or  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
on  both  sides. 

For  the  differential  diagnosis  between  fracture  and  dislocation,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  latter.  The  forward  dislocations  and  the  rare  cases  of  ever- 
sion  of  the  leg  in  iliac  dislocations  come  especially  under  consideration.  The 
fixation  of  the  hip  joint  is  e^specially  characteristic  of  dislocation  as  well  as 
the  circumstance  that  the  typical  deformity  can  only  be  overcome  by  defi- 
nite manipulation.  In  case  of  severe  contusions  of  the  hip,  it  often  remains 
doubtful  whether  a  fracture  exists  or  not.  One  should,  at  all  events,  treat 
such  cases  as  fractures.  Finally,  the  age  of  the  patient  is  important.  If  a 
person  of  advanced  age  has  fallen  upon  the  trochanter,  the  feet,  or  the  knee, 
and  if  there  is  striking  functional  disturbance  of  the  hip,  the  case  is  usually 
one  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

As  regards  the  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  bony  union 
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is  most  likely  to  take  place  in  case  of  impaction  of  the  fragments.  Bonj 
union  also  results,  as  a  rule,  in  unimpacted  extracapsular  fractures,  whereas 
it  seldom  occurs  in  unimpacted  intracapsular  fractures,  in  consequence  of  the 
insufficient  nourishment  of  the  head  and  the  defective  development  of  the 
periosteum,  and  hence  pseudarthrosis  is  the  rule.  The  nearer  the  fracture 
of  the  neck  lies  to  the  head  of  the  femur  the  less  often  does  bony  union  en- 
sue. If  bony  union  does  not  take  place  in  an  intracapsular  fracture,  the 
atrophic  fractured  ends  are  either  united  by  fibrous  tissue  or  no  connection 
whatever  ensues  between  the  two  fragments.  The  head  of  the  bone  may 
atrophy  increasingly  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  neck,  may  be 
hollowed  into  an  articular  cavity,  or  may  wholly  disappear  from  pressure. 

In  all  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  which  bony  union  does  not 
take  place  the  use  of  the  involved  leg  is  very  much  impaired.  The  patient 
can  walk  only  by  the  help  of  a  cane  or  with  crutches. 

The  time  required  for  the  bony  union  of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  fe- 
mur is  from  six  to  ten  weeks.  Some  shortening  of  the  leg  always  remains, 
amounting,  in  favourable  cases,  to  two  or  three  centimetres.  The  difference 
in  length  is  easily  compensated  for.  partly  by  inclination  of  the  pelvis  and 
partly  by  the  use,  if  necessary,  of  an  elevated  sole,  so  that  the  patient  can 
walk  without  limping  very  noticeably. 

Every  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  among  aged  people  chould  be  re- 
garded as  an  injury  not  unattended  with  danger  ^  life.  In  confiequence  of 
remaining  in  bed  so  long,  such  persons  not  infrequently  die  of  hypostatic 
pneumonia,  or  of  bedsores  and  their  consequences.  Sudden  death  from  fat 
embolism  has  also  been  observed.  The  attempt  should  therefore  be  made, 
by  proper  treatment,  to  shorten  as  far  as  possible  the  confinement  of  aged 
patients  to  their  beds. 

Treatment  of  Fractnres  of  the  Ifeck  of  the  Femur. — In  non -impacted 
fractures  one  should,  to  begin  with,  overcome  the  exifiting  deformity 
by  traction  and  inward  rotation  of  the  leg.  An  extension  splint  is 
then  employed,  with  the  leg  as  much  abducted  as  possible  (see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  page  224  ff.).  In  treating  adults,  a  weight  of  from 
six  to  ten  kilogrammes  is  used.  A  heavy  weight  must  be  used  for 
patients  with  powerful  muscles,  as  otherwise  not  enough  effect  is  pro- 
duced. If  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  elevated,  the  weight  of  the  body 
acts  as  counter-extension,  or  the  latter  may  be  applied  by  means  of  In- 
,dia-nibber  tubing  about  the  sound  hip  and  proper  weights  at  the  head 
of  the  bed.  A  treadle,  a  wooden  box,  or  the  like,  is  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  as  a  support  for  the  sound  leg. 

Extension  of  the  leg  while  suspended — e.  g.,  by  means  of  a  sus- 
pension splint  (splint  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  hemp,  after  Sch6nlK)m- 
Eeely),  which  is  laid  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  extremity  when 
enveloped  with  a  flannel  bandage  (Fig.  789) — is  very  serviceable.  The 
suspension  rings  in  the  splint  must  be  placed  somewhat  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  middle  line,  in  order  that  the  leg  may  remain  in  its  normal. 
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Eomewhat  everted  poeJtion.  Tliis  combiued  suspension  and  extensioD 
allows  the  patient  to  move  in  bed  and  sit  up  without  any  injuiy  to  the 
fracture. 

In  impacted  fractures  everything  depends  upon  tlie  maintenance 
of  the  impaction,  and  all  unnecessary  movements  are  therefore  to  be 
avoided.     It  would 

be  better  to  allow  g ■ ^ • '— 

the  femur  to  unite 
when  slightly  short- 
ened and  everted 
than  to  break  up  the 
impaction  by  over- 
coming this  deform- 
ity. It  is  often  suf- 
ficient in  impacted 
fractures  to  place 
the  leg  in  a  Bonnet^s 

wire      cuirass      (see  Wia.  789.— ElteuuoD  or  the  leg  iD  a  siupeDded  po^tioo. 

Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, Fig.  172,  page  205),  A  plaster  splint  which  includes  the  pelvis 
and  the  whole  leg  may  be  used  in  order  to  allow  the  patient  to  move 
about.  If  an  extension  splint  is  used  in  impacted  fractures,  but  little 
weight  should  be  employed. 

Senn  recommends,  both  in  impacted  and  nnimpacted  fractures, 
after  reduction  and  coaptation  of  the  fragments,  a  plaster-of-Paris 
splint  which  incladee  the  entire  injured  leg,  and  the  sound  one  to  the 
knee,  the  pelvis,  and  the  abdomen,  as  far  as  the  free  border  of  the  ribs, 
and  which  is  strengthened  by  wooden  spHuts.  Pressure  is  exerted  upon 
the  fragments  in  tlie  longitudinal  direction  of  the  ueck  of  the  femur 
by  an  outer  splint  of  iron  pro\-ided  with  clasps.  Patients  can  assume 
any  desired  position  with  this  dressing,  and  can  be  carried  easily  into 
the  open  air. 

Aside  from  local  treatment  of  the  fracture,  one  must  consider  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient,  particularly  when  of  advanced  age. 
Above  all,  the  development  of  bedsores  is  to  be  prevented  by  cleanli- 
ness, rubbing  with  alcohol,  placing  the  patient  upon  an  air  cushion  or 
water  cushion,  upon  a  good  hair  mattress,  upon  the  elevating  frame  of 
Volkmanu  and  Hamilton  (see  vol.  ii,  §  140,  page  775,  Fig.  376),  etc. 
In  order  to  avoid  hypostatic  pneumonia  among  aged  persons,  one  allows 
them  to  take  more  of  a  sitting  position  in  bed.  For  the  same  reason 
old  and  feeble  persons  are  allowed  to  leave  the  bed  as  soon  as  possible — 
after  two  weeks,  for  example,  or  less — and  to  walk  about  with  crutches. 
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in  a  snitable  splint.  In  such  cases  one  may  utilize  for  extension  the 
weight  of  the  extremity  itself,  and  have  the  patient  walk  about  in  a  Tay- 
lor extension  apparatus  (see  Fig.  802,  page  717),  or  with  an  elevated 
sole  under  the  sound  foot  with  fixation  of  the  injured  leg  by  means  of 
a  Thomas  splint,  or  finally  in  a  plaster  spica  with  a  foot-piece. 

The  effort  has  been  made  of  late  in  fresh  cases  and  in  those  in 
which  there  has  been  no  bony  union  of  the  fracture,  and  which  are 
attended  with  great  disability,  to  unite  the  fragments  by  long  ivory 
pegs,  aseptic  nails  or  long,  pointed  screws,  or  pegs  of  steel  (Trendelen- 
burg). In  case  of  pseudartlirosis  attended  with  marked  disability,  one 
may  also  open  the  joint  under  aseptic  precautions,  freshen  the  frag- 
ments and  unite  them  by  suture  with  silver  wire.  As  a  last  resort  the 
head  of  the  femur  may  be  removed  under  aseptic  methods,  as  Konig, 
for  example,  has  do^e  with  success. 

Isolated  fracture  of  the  great  trochanter  occurs  but  rarely,  and  is  caused 
usually  by  the  action  of  direct  violence  upon  the  same,  particularly  among 
young  persons.  We  have  probably  to  do,  in  the  latter,  with  separation  of 
the  epiphysis  of  the  trochanter.  Morris  collected  six  such  cases  from  litera- 
ture. The  trochanter,  when  broken  off,  is  usually  drawn  upward,  five  or  six 
centimetres,  for  example,  by  the  gluta^us  medius  and  the  gluta^us  minimus 
muscles.  If  the  periosteum  and  the  aponeurotic  covering  of  the  trochanter 
are  intact,  it  is  not  displaced.  Crepitus  is  to  be  felt,  especially  by  fiexion,  ab- 
duction, and  rotation  of  the  thigh,  with  simultaneous  pressure  upon  the  tro- 
chanter. If  there  is  no  displacement  of  the  trochanter,  bony  miion  ensues. 
If,  however,  there  is  displacement  of  the  fragment,  pseudarthix)sis  usually 
follows. 

The  treatment  in  case  of  displacement  of  the  trochanter  consists  in  fixa- 
tion of  the  fragment  in  its  normal  place  by  means  of  an  aseptic  nail.  If 
there  is  no  displacement,  placing  the  leg  in  a  position  of  abduction  and  out- 
ward rotation,  with  slight  fiexion  of  the  hip  and  the  knee,  is  sufficient 

Gunshot  Fractures  of  the  Hip  are  always  to  be  regarded  as  severe  in- 
juries. Gunshot  injuries  of  the  capsule  alone  are  rare.  The  head  of  the 
femur  and  the  acetabulum  are  usually  injured  at  the  same  time — e.  g.,  in  the 
form  of  a  groove  or  a  hole  or  severe  comminution  of  the  head  and  of  the 
socket.  The  ball  often  remains  in  the  head  or  in  the  acetabulum.  Associated 
injuries  of  the  vessels,  tlie  nerves,  and  the  pelvic  organs  are  especially  impor- 
tant for  the  prognosis,  particularly  those  of  the  bladder  and  the  intestine. 
The  joint  is  most  likely  to  be  struck  by  shots  from  in  front— e.  g.,  four  cen- 
timetres below  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  (Langenbeck).  Slight 
injuries  may  heal  without  special  disturbance,  particularly  simple  gunshot 
injuries  of  the  cai)sule.  There  usually  ensues,  however,  severe  septic  infiani- 
mation,  esi)ecially  in  gunshot  injuries  of  the  bone,  if  antiseptic  treatment  is 
not  begun  with  suflicient  promptness.  After  such  inflammation,  serious  im- 
pairment of  mobility  or  complete  anchylosis  usually  remain. 

The  location  of  the  wound  and  the  ])osition  of  the  entrance  and  exit  open- 
ings are  of  si>ocial  importance  for  the  diagnosis  of  injury  to  the  joint,  which 
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may  be  difficult  immediately  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound.  In  case  of 
shattering  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur,  the  symptoms  of  a  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  same  are  present  The  effusion  of  blood  in  the  joint  may 
lead  to  such  a  distention  of  the  capsule  thai  the  femoral  artery  is  distinctly 
lifted  forward. 

The  treatment  of  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  hip  joint,  like  that  of  every 
compound  fracture  of  a  joint,  must  be  strictly  antiseptic.  When  it  is  set- 
tled beyond  question  that  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  joint  exists,  one  will 
open  the  latter  freely,  remove  the  separated  splinters  of  bone  and  foreign 
bodies  (ball,  etc.),  resect,  it  may  be,  the  shattered  head  of  the  bone,  and  drain 
the  joint  Disinfection  and  drainage  of  the  joint  are  sufficient  in  gunshot 
injuries  of  the  capsule  alone.  In  case  suppuration  of  the  joint  already 
exists,  resection  of  the  head  of  the  femur  through  the  trochanter  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  give  room  for  sufficient  drainage.  In  doubtful  cases  one 
may  either  await  the  further  course  or  follow  the  advice  of  Langenbeck, 
Konig,  and  others,  and  enlarge  the  entrance  and  exit  openings  sufficiently 
to  determine  whether  or  not  and  to  what  extent  the  joint  is  injured.  In 
war  practice,  at  all  events,  the  expectant  treatment  is  to  be  recommended. 
Bergmann  and  Reyher  used  the  expectant  method  of  treatment  with  brilliant 
success  in  the  Kusso-Turkish  War,  confining  themselves  to  disinfection  of 
the  wound  and  its  surroundings,  and  then  immobilizing  the  extremity  by 
means  of  a  plaster-of- Paris  splint  Healing  by  primary  union  often  ensued, 
the  ball  remaining  in  the  tissues.  In  other  cases  suppuration  followed, 
which  was  then  treated  by  resection  and  drainage  of  the  joint 

Bending  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  occasionally  observed  among  chil- 
dren or  young  persons  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  resulting,  for  ex  • 
ample,  from  earlier  osteomyelitis  from  which  the  patient  has  recovered,  from 
rickets,  or  from  carrying  too  heavy  loads  in  the  developing  period.  Flexion 
of  the  thigh  is  but  slightly  restricted,  but  its  abduction  and  rotation  more  so. 
Patients  complain  of  pain  in  walking,  and  usually  limp  somewhat  The 
neck  of  the  femur  is  lengthened  and  so  bent  that  the  head  lies  beneath 
the  tip  of  the  trochanter ;  it  is,  moreover,  turned  on  its  long  axis  (Kocher). 
The  troclianter  may  be  displaced  upward  two  or  three  centimetres.  The 
angle  between  the  neck  and  the  shaft  of  the  femur  is  correspondingly 
changed.  The  innlBr  structure  of  the  bone  undergoes  a  change  answering 
to  the  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  the  weight  supported  (E.  Miiller,  J. 
Schulz).  The  cancellous  tissue  may  be  softened,  especially  at  the  lower  cir- 
cumference of  the  head  and  neck. 

The  legs  of  otherwise  healthy  individuals  are  seldom  of  equal  length, 
slight  differences  being  the  rule.  This  inequality  may  give  rise  to  scoliosis, 
or  spinal  irritation  (Martin). 


§  319.  InflammatioiLB  of  the  Hip. — The  different  forms  of  inflam- 
mation described  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  658  ff,  especially  acute 
and  chronic  serous  effusion,  and  acute  and  chronic  suppuration,  are 
observed  in  the  hip  as  in  every  other  joint.  Acute  suppurative  in- 
flammation of  the  hip  may  arise  from  wounds  of  the  joint,  in  the  course 
of  acute  infectious  diseases  (measles,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  typhoid 
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fever),  from  acute  osteomjelitie  of  the  femur,  etc.  Among  chronic  in- 
flammations of  the  hip,  tubercular  disease  and  arthritis  deformans 
(malum  senile)  eepeciallj  interest  us.  We  must  speak  of  both  more  in 
dettul,  on  account  of  their  great  practical  importaoce.  The  local 
symptoms  of  acute  inflammations  of  the  hip  are  similar  to  tliose  attend- 
ing tubercular  disease.  For  the  treatment  of  these  acute  inflammations 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  6(i4  S. 

Tubercular  diseue  of  the  hip  (morbiu  coxe)  is  most  frequently  ob- 
served between  the  fifth  and  the  tenth  year.  It  seldom  occurs  before 
the  third  year,  or  among  adnlte  of  any  age. 

Xtiol<OT  and  Patholl^y. — Tuberculosis  of  tbe  bjp  most  frequently  arisra 
primarily  in  the  bone,  and  the  focun,  wliich  is  found  in  tbe  head  of  tbe  fi-iiiur. 
in  its  neck  or  in  the  trochanter,  then  breaks  through  into  tlie  joint  and  leads 
to  a  tubercular  arthritie  (Figs.  790,  T91).  Primary  disease  of  tbe  eyuoviul 
membrane  is  much  uiure  rare.  In  tbe  further  development  of  tbe  tuberculur 
process  one  can  distinguish  in  the  synovial  membrane  three  difTereiil  forms, 
wbicli,  lo  be  sure,  usuitlly  lucrge  into  one  auotber  ;  1,  Tbe  pure  miliary  fomi. 
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the  beail  iif  tliu  Ti'iuur  whirl)  >iiu  Iwcoino  vith  three  BoqtH«tra,    t<ccondarv  tubcrcviloHU 

dintiiivtly  dciiiiirvuti.Hl.     The  joint  •.-arti-  nt  the  hip  jomt  with  duuuctiaii  of  tiie  joinc 

liKE  )H  elevulnl  In-  tbe  undrrlying  pun.  cartilage, 
Eariy  rcBevtirai  (\  oiknunn), 

2.  The  funfroiiM  form,  with  abundant  formation  of  fimgous  granulation  tiHSuc 

3.  The  fibrous  form,  with  circunincribed  thickenings  of  the  membrane.  There 
is  often  found  in  Ibe  joint  at  first  a  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  exudation  and 
later  cheesy  pus.  The  cartilage  and  (he  bone  are  more  and  more  destroyed 
by  tbe  progre!»ive  tubercular  disease,  t)ie  liead  of  tlie  bone  and  its  neck  nmy 
completely  dis;t))|>ear  in  consetjuonce  of  tbe  tubercular  infiltration,  and  the 
acelahiiluni  is  not  iiifrequoiitly  perforated.  Tlie  articular  cavity  is  very  often 
enlarged  in  an  ujiward  direction  in  consequence  of  progressive  erosion  of  the 
acetabular  rim,  and  tbe  bead  of  tbe  hone  follows  (inlra-acetahular  luxation). 
After  the  tulMTculiir  inflammation  of  tlie  joint  breaks  through  the  capsule, 
very  large  abscesses  sometimes  emiue.     Extru-urticular  tubercular  abscesses 
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also  arise  from  the  transportation  of  tubercle  bacilli  hy  means  of  the  lymph 
passages,  no  continuous  connection  between  the  articular  and  the  periarticular 
processes  being  demonstrable.  The  abeceases  very  often  break  through  the 
aldn  spontaneously,  so  that  long  fistulous  tracts  result  Tubercular  hip  dis- 
ease may  heal  at  any  stage,  but  the  cure  is  often  only  temporary,  and  recur- 
rences follow.  Children  very  often  die  of  general  tubercular  infection  (tu- 
berculosis of  the  lungs,  tubercular  meningitis,  tubercular  enteritis,  or  general 
miliary  tuberculosis). 

The  tubercular  foci  in  the  trochanter  and  the  neck  of  the  femur  not  infre- 
quently break  through  sKterually  without  involving  the  joint  (Fig.  792). 

The  clinical  coarse  of  hip  diBease  in  childhood  is  UBuallj  very 
chronic,  and  may  be  divided  into  four  difierent  etages  :  1.  The  initial 
stage.  2.  The  tirst  stage  of  the  active 
process,  with  changed  poeition  of  the  ex- 
tremity (usually  flexion,  abduction,  and 
eversion  with  increased  [secondary]  in- 
clination of  the  pelvis  and  apparent  or 
real  lengthening  of  the  leg).  3.  The 
second  stage  of  the  active  process,  with 
adduction,  inversion,  and  flexion  of  the 

hip,  and  apparent  or  real  shortening  of     Fio.  792.— Eitis-artiouiar  mpMire 
the  leg.     4.  Termination  of  the  coxitis ;  femi^i  Voikc^^.   * "      °  "** 

spontaneous  cure  with  or  without  re- 
striction of  movement  or  anchylosis,  cure  as  the  result  of  an  operation, 
or  deatli  from  tuberculosis  of  the  internal  organs,  especially  the  lungs, 
from  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  etc. 

The  initial  stage  of  coxitis  is  usually  characterized  by  two  synip- 
toine— a  limping  gait  and  pain  in  the  hip,  the  entire  femur,  and  the 
knee.  The  flrst  thing  that  is  noticeable  ie  tliat  the  child  quickly  tires 
after  walking  and  favours  his  leg — that  is,  he  limps.  At  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  disease  regular  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  not  de- 
monstrable at  the  hip,  because  the  primary  focus  of  disease  is  located  in 
the  head  or  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  the  hip  joint  itself  is  still  free. 
The  rarer  cases  of  primary  synovial  disease  form  an  exception.  In  the 
further  course  of  the  initial  stage,  the  second  symptom,  the  pain  be- 
comes more  and  more  prominent.  The  hip  joint  is  painful  in  walking, 
when  pressure  is  made  against  the  trochanter  and  upon  the  front  of 
the  joint,  and  also  when  it  is  moved.  There  is  often  very  severe  pain 
at  night.  The  children  frequently  complain  of  pain  in  the  knee  joint, 
so  that  the  latter  is  erroneously  looked  upon  by  the  taity  ae  the  seat 
of  the  disease.  This  pain  in  the  knee,  which  frequently,  in  fact  gen- 
erally, occurs  in  connection  with  hip  disease,  is  explained  in  very  dif- 
ferent ways.     It  is  probably  conditioned  upon  the  fact  that  the  tuber- 
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cular  oBteomyelitiB  in  the  tipper  end  or  tlie  neck  of  the  feinar  occaeiona 
an  irritation  of  all  the  nerves  of  the  entire  mednllar^  canty  as  far  as 
the  lower  epiptijeis  of  the  femnr.  Theae  nerve  irritations  are  added 
together  in  the  latter  and  are  here  felt  as  pain.  According  to  the 
views  of  other  authors,  the  pain  in  the  knee  is  caused  hy  irritation  of 
the  obturator  nerve, 

Simnltaneonsly  with  this  increasing  painfnlneee  of  the  hip  the  same 
becomes  more  and  more  fixed  and  immovable.  Kotation  capecially  is 
first  interfered  with,  and  then  the  range  of  the  other  movements  of  the 
hip  is  restricted.  The  mobility  of  the  joint  is  only  apparently  inter- 
fered with  in  the  first  stage — that  is,  the  patient  holds  the  joint  stiff 
by  means  of  his  muscles.  If  he  is  aneestlietized,  it  is  fonnd  that  the 
passive  mobility  of  the  joint  is  disturbed  but  very  little  if  at  all. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  diminiBhed  mobility  of  the  hip  joint 
begins  the  first  stage  of  the  active  process,  and  the  extremity  now 
assumes  a  very  characteristic  position — that  is,  tlie  leg  is  fiexed  at  the 
hip,  is  abducted  and  rotated  outward. 
In  order  to  bo  iilile  to  use  the  leg, 
which  is  in  so  abnormal  a  posture,  for 
walking  and  etandiiig,  the  patient  in- 
clines the  pelvis  forward  and  lowers  it 
toward  the  diBeased  side  so  that  there 
ensue  lordosis  of  the  lumliar  segment 
of  the  spine,  lateral  curvature  (scolio- 
Eds)of  tliedor- 


consequcnee  of  increased  growth  due  to  the  inflammatory  irritation. 
The  active  and  patisive  movements  of  the  hip  are  now  really  restricted, 
rotation  in  particular,  but  the  other  inovcmeiits  iis  well  (Hexion,  exten- 
sion, alxluction,  and  adduction).  The  fixation  of  the  leg  or  of  the 
pelvis  can  be  very  well  demonstrated  by  pla<^ing  the  piticnt  in  a  hori- 
zontal posture,  flexing  the  sound  leg  as  completely  as  pop«ible.  and  then 
attempting  to  extend  the  discasetl  leg  (Fig.  71'3).  The  pelvis  is  at  once 
raised,  and  the  vertebral  column  ardies  furward  correspondingly,  as  in 
lordosis.  The  inovements  of  the  liij)  are  found  to  l)e  restricted  also 
when  the  patient  is  under  an  anaiethetic. 
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Why  does  the  leg  assume  in  hip  disease  a  position  of  flexion,  ab- 
duction, and  outward  rotation  ?  Bonnet  showed  that  in  this  position 
the  hip  joint  has  the  greatest  capacity.  By  artificial  distention  of  the 
hip  joint  one  produces  exactly  the  same  position  of  the  leg  as  that 
just  given.  In  tubercular  disease,  however,  there  is  usually  no  maxi- 
mum distention  of  the  joint  from  serous  or  suppurative  effusion  to 
cause  this  typical  posture,  but  it  is  rather  the  patient  himself  who 
voluntarily  and  instinctively  chooses  that  position  of  the  joint  in  which 
the  latter  is  least  burdened — that  is,  is  free  from  pain  and  has  the 
greatest  capacity,  in  order  that  the  inflamed  articular  surfaces  may  be 
subjected  to  the  least  possible  pressure.  In  my  opinion,  we  have  to 
do  essentially  with  a  reflex  contracture  conditioned  upon  the  inflam- 
matory irritation  within  the  hip  joint  as  in  all  inflammatory  articular 
contractures. 

In  the  further  course  of  tubercular  hip  disease  all  the  objective  and 
subjective  symptoms  l)ecome  more  marked.  There  is  increased  swell- 
ing in  the  region  of  the  hip  joint,  the  leg  becomes  more  and  more 
atrophied  in  consequence  of  the  disuse  of  its  muscles,  and  the  pain 
reaches  such  a  degree  that  walking  and  standing  become  impossible, 
and  the  child  is  obliged  to  lie  in  bed.  The  position  of  the  diseased  leg 
now  changes.  The  flexion  usually  increases  in  case  of  unsuitable  treat- 
ment, but  the  outward  rotation  and  abduction  gradually  pass  more  and 
more  into  inward  rotation  and  adduction,  because  the  child  now  in 
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Fig.  794. — Contracture  of  the  bip  joint  in  coxitis  in  oonBequenoe  of  shrinkage  of  the  fascia  luta. 

lying  supjx)rt8  his  diseased  leg  against  the  sound  one.  The  contracture 
of  the  hip  then  becomes  more  and  more  fixed  in  consequence  of  shrink- 
age of  the  muscles  and  the  fascia  lata  (Fig.  794).  One  notices,  in  addi- 
tion, a  shortening  of  the  leg,  which  becomes  more  and  more  distinct. 
This  is  at  first  only  apparent  in  consequence  of  the  oblique  position  of 
the  pelvis,  but  it  then  becomes  more  and  more  real — e.  g.,  from  tuber- 
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cular  destruction  of  the  head  or  the  neck  of  the  femar,  from  arrest  of 
developmetit  owing  to  tubercular  degeneration  of  the  epiphyseal  line, 
from  inflammatory  sejiaration  of  the  head  of  the  femur  in  the  epiphyseal 
line,  enlargement  of  the  acetabulum 
from  erosion  of  the  acetabular  rim, 
and  finally  from  dislocation  of  the 
head.  The  latter  ia  essentially  a  de- 
struction dislocation  produced  by  the 
changed  form  of  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  femur  due  to  caries.  It  is  rare, 
because  the  inflammatory  fixation  of 
the  joint  and  the  periarticular  soft 
parts  is  usually  too  great.  The  move- 
ment of  the  head  of  the  femur  in  fol- 
lowing the  enlargement  of  the  socket 
in  an  upward  and  backward  direction 
which  results  from  erosion  of  the  ace- 
tabulum is  to  be  distinguished  from  this  rare  dislocation  of  the  femur. 
In  both  conditions  the  trochanter  is  situated  above  N^laton's  line,  and 
the  two  have  often  been  confused. 

In  the  farther  course  the  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  hip  ex- 
tends more  and  more,  in  part  continaously  and  in  part  non-continii- 
ously,  by  means  of  the  lymph  passages.  Periarticular  abscesses  anil 
flstulffi  are  formed,  the  iliac  bursa  becomes  involved,  etc.  The  acetab- 
ulum is  very  frequently  and  sometimes  very  early  attacked  by  cariec 
The  caries  then  progresses  more  and  more,  and  the  tubercular  inflam- 
mation not  infrequently  breaks  through  the  acetabulum  and  the  pelvis 
and  leads  to  tubercular  disease  of  the  pelvic  organs,  especially  of  the 
bladder,  with  the  formation  of  urinary  fistulte.  The  pus  very  often 
appears  above  Poupart's  ligament  and  sometimes  in  the  neighlmur- 
hood  of  the  rectum.  In  case  of  perforation  of  the  acetabulum,  ex- 
amination by  rectum  is  important,  as  one  can  palpate  the  region  of  the 
acetabulum  and  gain  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
complicating  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  cavity. 

In  the  last  stage  of  coxitis  there  results,  after  years  usually,  either 
a  spontaneous  cure  or  cure  as  the  result  of  an  operation,  or,  finally, 
death  from  increasing  exhaustion,  from  tuben;ulosis  of  the  internal 
organs,  e»)>ecially  the  Inngs,  from  general  miliary  tulierculosis,  etc. 
The  beginning  of  the  last  stage  varies  greatly.  It  depends  vcn- 
edsentially  upon  the  cliaracter  of  the  treatment  and  the  constitution  of 
the  patient. 

The  course  is  not  always  so  typical  as  wc  huve  briefly  deserilwd  it. 
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Exceptions  are  very  common.  Cases  are  sometimes  observed  with  a 
very  acute  course,  in  which  death — e.  g.,  from  general  miliary  tuber- 
culosis or  tubercular  meningitis — ensues  in  a  few  weeks  with  rapid 
destruction  of  the  joint.  The  latter  sometimes  takes  place  very  early, 
especially  in  primary  synovial  tuberculosis  and  in  case  of  superficially 
located  foci  in  the  bone. 

DiagnooB  of  Hip  Disease.— Confusion  is  most  likely  to  occur  with  in 
flammations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hip  joint,  especially  with  psoas 
abscess  following  tubercular  spondylitis,  and  with  tubercular  inflammation 
of  the  large  bursa  situated  between  the  tendon  of  the  glutasus  maximus  mus- 
cle and  the  trochanter.  There  is  the  same  flexion  of  the  thigh  in  both  the 
latter  as  in  the  first  stage  of  hip  disease  in  consequence  of  inflammatory  con- 
tracture of  the  ilio-psoas  or  the  glutaeus  muscle.  One  should  therefore  ex- 
amine the  spine  in  every  case  of  suspected  liip  disease.  In  both  inflammations 
that  have  been  named  the  hip  joint  is  without  pain,  and  examination  under  an 
anaesthetic  shows  that  the  disturbance  in  mobility,  the  contracture,  does  not 
have  its  seat  in  the  hip  joint  itself.  Suppuration  beginning  in  the  large 
gluteo-trochanteric  bursa,  which  is  from  four  to  six  centimetres  long  and 
from  two  to  four  broad,  may  easily  spread  beneath  the  glutaeus  maximus  or 
the  tensor  fascia3  lata?  and  in  the  direction  of  the  quadriceps  muscle.  In 
doubtful  cases  the  question  will  have  to  be  settled  by  opening  up  the  existing 
fistulous  tracts. 

Tubercular  liip  disease  may  sometimes  be  confused,  among  adults  as  well 
as  among  children,  with  the  so-called  hysterical  joint  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  latter  that  even  after  years  there  is  entire  absence  of  inflammatory 
swelling  or  destruction  of  the  joint.  In  very  rare  cases,  finally,  neoplasms 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  tlie  hip  joint  or  the  neck  of  the  femur  have  given  rise  to 
confusion  with  morbus  coxiu. 

In  every  case  of  hip  disease  one  should,  by  an  examination  under  an 
anaesthetic,  secure  as  exact  an  idea  as  possible  as  to  the  existence  of  crepitus, 
caries,  etc. 

The  pro*]^n(>sis  of  hip  disease  is  not  favourable.  According  to  Billroth,  the 
mortality  amounts  to  2^  per  cent,  and  according  to  Bruns,  about  40  per  cent 
The  earliest  possible  adoption  of  a  suitable  treatment  is  very  important,  and 
a  cure  is  often  effected  in  the  initial  stage.  A  cure  may  result  in  any  stage 
of  the  disease.  If,  however,  the  disease  has  passed  into  the  second  stage  of 
the  active  process,  and  extensive  caries  already  exists,  the  ])rognosis  is  usually 
unfavourable.  In  spite  of  energetic  treatment  by  means  of  an  oi)eration,  one 
frequently  loses  such  patients  in  consequence  of  tuberculc^is  of  the  lungs  or 
tubercular  meningitis,  etc.  The  prognosis  is  furthermore  made  worse  by  the 
appearance  of  suppuration  and  with  the  increasing  age  of  the  patient  Of 
the  non -suppurative  form,  77  yter  cent  were  cured,  and  of  the  suppurative  and 
fungous  form  only  42  per  cent  Tlie  latter  result  can  undoubtedly  be  nmch 
iniprov<?d  by  iodoform  treatment  The  first  decade  shows  65  per  cent  cures, 
the  second  50  per  cent,  the  third  and  fourth  only  28  per  cent  and  the  fifth 
none.  The  cure  is  very  frequently  not  ixirmanent  Even  after  from  ten  to 
twenty  years,  recurrences  have  been  seen  to  occur.  Fistulae  long  since  cica- 
trized break  open  again,  and  the  coxitis,  from  which  there  was  apparent  re- 
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covery  years  before,  reappears  with  renewed  severity  either  spontaneously  or 
after  an  injury,  and  may  now  lead  with  comparative  rapidity  to  death  from 
tuberculosis.  All  this  is  now  iut«lligible  because  we  know  the  power  of  re- 
sistance and  the  tenacity  of  life  possessed  by  the  spores  of  tubercle  bacilli. 
If  a  cure  results,  complete  return  to  the  normal  may  ensue  in  rare  cases  with- 
out any  functional  disturbance  of  the  hip  joint,  in  case  the  disease  has  not 
progressed  beyond  the  initial  stage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coxitis  is  dis- 
tinctly developed,  there  usually  remain  permanent  functional  disturbances, 
especially  shortening  of  the  leg  and  more  or  less  restriction  of  movement 
Contractures  of  the  hip  are  always  to  be  avoided  by  proper  treatment; 
and  if  they  exist,  they  are  to  be  overcome  subsequently,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
subtrochanteric  osteotomy  or  resection  of  the  femur  (see  $  321,  pages  7S3,  7^, 
Contracture  of  the  Hip  Joint). 

Death  results  in  tubercular  hip  disease  in  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  cases 
(Bruns),  after  an  average  duration  of  three  years,  usually  from  tuberculosis 
of  other  organs,  especially  the  lungs  and  meningex,  from  acute  general 
miliary  tuberculosis,  from  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  viscera,  and  some- 
times very  quickly  from  pyaemia  and  septicemia. 

Tnatment  of  Hip  Simbm. — The  treatment  of  tubercular  hip  disease 
is  at  the  outset  conservative.    Bmus  liaa  sliown,  on  a  basis  of  two  huii- 
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dred  coscn,  that  under  conservative  treatment  fifty-five  per  cent 
of  the  cases  are  cured  with  an  avenifie  duration  of  the  diseofv  of 
four  years.     liosinunit  and  Thaustug  have  published  siuiilar  results 
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Fio.  798.— Thomo8»8  splints  for 
immobilization  of  the  hip. 


from  Billroth's  clinic.     In  the  initial  stage  the  diseased  joint  is  to  be 

immobilized  as  far  as  possible,  and  its  use  in  walking  and  standing 

is  to  be  strictly  prohibited.      The  patient  must  lie  in  bed,  and  the 

joint  is  fixed  in  a  suitable  position  by  the 

application  of  an  extension   apparatus  (see 

Principles  of  Surgery,  page  224  ff.).    Weights 

of  from  two  to  five  kilogrammes  are  used  for 

children,  varying  according  to  their  age,  and 

five  or  six  kilogrammes  or  more  for  adults. 

This  extension  takes  the  pressure  oflE  of  the 

articular  surfaces  and  permits  a  small  space 

between  the  two.     In  order  to  overcome  or 

to  prevent  the  inclination  of  the  pelvis  and 

the  flexion  of  the  thigh,  the  pelvis  must  be 

elevated  by  placing  a  pillow  beneath  it.     In 

case  of  extreme  abduction  of  the  thigh  in  the 

first  stage  of  coxitis  it  is  a  good  plan  to  apply 

extension   to  the  sound   leg  also,  but  with 

heavier  weights  (Fig.  796),  and  to  use  counter-extension  on  the  diseased 

side.     In  adduction  contracture  in  the  second  stage  of  coxitis — e.  g., 

with  apparent  shortening  of  the  leg  in  consequence  of  obliquity  of  the 

pelvis — extension  on  the  diseased  leg  with  counter-extension  on  the 

sound  side  is  suflScient  (Fig.  797). 

If  one  desires  to  have  the  patient  move  about,  a  plaster-of -Paris  spica 
and  the  foot  piece  may  be  used  (Fig.  819,  page  733). 

The  fixation  of  the  hip  joint  by  Thomas's  method  is  very  useful. 
It  has  the  advantage  that  the  patient  can  take  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
The  splint  is  made  of  soft  iron  and  consists  of  an  upright  bar  for  the 
posterior  region  of  the  buttocks  and  leg  and  bands  of  hoop  iron  which 
encircle  the  chest,  the  pelvic  region,  and  the  thigh  close  under  the 
trochanter,  also  the  region  of  the  knee  and  the  leg.  The  splint  is  to 
be  bent  at  a  proper  angle  in  the  region  of  the  buttock.  It  is  fastened 
on  with  bandages.  In  order  that  the  patient  may  be  able  to  walk 
about  with  crutches,  the  foot  of  the  sound  side  is  provided  with  an 
elevated  sole,  so  that  the  diseased  leg  swings  freely  (Fig.  799).  Ileus- 
ner  uses  the  splint  represented  in  Figs.  800  and  801  with  good  suc- 
cess. The  patient  can  walk  about  in  this  (see  fuller  description  in 
Verhandlungen  der  deutschen  Gesellschaft  fiir  Chirurgie,  Twentieth 
Congress,  1891).  Since  this  splint  has  come  into  use,  Heusner  also  has 
given  up  more  and  more  resection  of  the  hip  joint  and  has  performed 
it  only  exceptionally.  Upholstered  cases  which  can  accommodate 
the  whole  body  of  the  patient  with  outspread  legs  are  very  useful  in 
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treating  email  children.  Tliey  are  Bimilar  to  Ollier's  apparatus  {lit- 
gouUiere).  Tlie  patient  is  firmly  buckled  in  such  a  case,  and  can  easiljr 
be  carried  about  and  brought  into  the  fresh  air. 

Other  local  treatment  in  of  a  symptomatic  character.  Ice  is  often 
serviceable  if  there  is  much  pain.  I  attach  great  importance  to  the 
earliest  possible  intra-articular  and  periarticular  injection  of  sterilized 
ten-per-cent  iodoform  oil  or  iodoform-glycerin,  about  four  or  five 
grammes  of  ttie  mixtures  named  (more  for  adulta)  every  two  to  four 


I.  eOl.— Prcrading 
B|>liiit  applied. 


weeks.  The  injections  are  made  with  the  patient  under  an  aniesthetic, 
anil  preferably  by  puncture  alwve  the  troelianter  with  the  thigli  in 
fiexion  and  abduction.  The  hip  joint  is  most  surely  reai-hed  at  thin 
point.  After  the  injection  into  and  about  tlie  joint,  ])a8siTe  movp- 
ments  are  mailo,  and  careful  masKagc,  so  us  to  distribute  the  iodofonn 
as  well  as  p)s«il>Ie  in  and  about  the  joint.  I  also,  as  well  as  P.  Brunts 
KriuriU,  and  utheni,  have  seen  very  surprising  results,  and  I  oUare  the 
Iielief  tliiit  iodoform  is  really  an  antitubercular  ri'mtiiy  of  the  highcft 
rank. 

Besides    the   local   treatment,  a  general   strengthening   treatment 
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(nonrisliing  food,  good  air,  brine  batbs,  sea  batlis,  etc.)  is  of  the  great- 
eet  importaoce. 

If  no  improvement  follows  the  treatment  which  has  thns  fur  been 
recommended,  the  question  arises  whether  a  conservative  treatment  is 
to  be  continued  or  resort  shall  be  bad  to  an  operation.  This  de- 
cision is  often  difficult,  and  the  views  of  different  snrgeons  are  widely 
divergent  in  this  matter.  The  principle,  however,  applies  to  the  hip 
joint  also  that  typical  rcsectiona  are  to  be  restricted  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  they  shall  not  be  performed  too  early, 
because  incurable  deformity  is  the  result  of  exten- 
sive resection.  We  should  very  frequently  content 
ourselves  with  opening  the  joint  and  scraping  it 
out.  We  preserve  all  that  is  possible  of  the  bone. 
Resection  is  indicated,  however,  in  cases  where 
there  are  marked  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the 
joint,  also  in  case  of 
high  fever  or  suppu- 
ration that  endangers 
life,  likewise  in  case 
of  pathological  dislo- 
cation, etc.  In  case 
of  amyloid  degenera- 
tion of  the  abdominal 
viscera  that  has  not 
progressed  too  far, 
the  only  means  of  sav- 
ing the  patient  often 
lies  in  the  adoption 
of  an  energetic  treat- 
ment by  operation. 
The  question  whether 
the  head  of  the  femur 
alone,  or  its  neck  as 
well,  is  to  be  removed 
depends  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  or  the  extent  of  the  disease.  Volkmann  resected  by 
preference  through  or  below  the  trochanter.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
drainage  of  the  joint  is  facilitated  by  resection  of  both  head  and  neck ; 
but  if  the  external  wound  is  left  open  and  packed  with  iodoform  gauze, 
one  can  just  as  well  preserve  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  the  functional 
results  are  certainly  better  when  it  is  preserved.  After  the  resection 
of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  femnr  the  synovial  membrane  is  thor- 
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onghly  removed  with  sciflsors  and  forcepe,  the  scetabnlnm  is  Gxamined, 
ecrapcd  out  if  necessary,  etc.  Bardeoheuer  and  Hans  Schmidt  pro- 
posed and  performed  resection  of  the  dieeaeed 
socket.  The  functional  reenlt  in  Bardenheuer'e 
case  was  a  good  one.  Healing  usaaltj  takes 
place  with  anchylosis.  I  always  pack  the  wound 
with  iodoform  gauze.  After  the  application  of 
an  antiseptic  protective  dressing  extension  is 
employed  with  the  thigh  abducted  and  the  pel- 
vis elevated.  The  counter-indications  to  resec- 
tion are  usually  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  tnherculoBis  of  the  lungs,  tuberculosis  of 
the  intestines,  etc,  (For  the  technique  of  resec- 
tion of  the  femur,  see  §  326,  page  743.) 

Sough  manipulation  should  be  avoided  in 
performing  resection.  Death  from  miliary  tu- 
berculosis has  not  infrequently  been  Bceu  to 
occur  after  resection  of  the  femur. 

Periarticular  abscesBes  are  to  be  treated,  in 
accordance  with  general  rules,  by  incision,  scrap- 
ing out,  and  drainage,  which  it  is  best  to  sup- 
plement by  the  injection  of  ten-per-cent  iodoform-glycerin  or  iodo- 
form oil. 

During  the  period  of  healing  of  hip  disease  extension  should  be 
continued  for  a  long  time — e.  g.,  at  night,  by  means  of  a  gaiter  buckled 
about  the  leg.  If  it  is  desired  to  apply  extension  when  the  patient 
is  walking  or  to  support  the  leg — e.  g.,  after  arthrotomy  or  after  re- 
section of  the  hip  joint — one  can  utilize  Taylor's  extension  apparatus 
(Fig.  802),  Thomas's  splint  (Fig.  803,  and  Fig.  799,  page  716),  some 
form  of  brace  such  as  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  804,  or  a  portable  plaster- 
of- Paris  or  water-glass  splint. 

FistutiB  or  other  recurrences  are  treated,  according  to  general  rules, 
by  scraping  with  the  sliarp  spoon,  and,  above  all,  by  the  injection  of 
iodoform  emulsion.  The  patient  must  be  carefully  watched  for  a  long 
time,  and  great  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  strengthening  the  con- 
stitution by  good  food,  brine  baths,  sea  baths,  residence  in  a  southern 
climate,  etc. 

§  320.  Other  Inflammatioiuof  the  Hip. —Suppurative,  non-tubercular 
arthritis  of  the  hip  is  observed  in  the  course  of  various  infections 
diseases,  particularly  measles,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  typhoid  fever, 
pvipmia,  septictpmia,  etc.  The  suppuration  is  not  always  very  marked. 
We  have  sometimes  to  do  only  with  a  serous  effusion,  which  may  lead 
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to  spontaneous  dislocation  (see  §  317,  page  697).  Suppurative  effu- 
sions occasionally  occur  also  in  the  course  of  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism and  in  gonorrhoea.  The  latter  are  mostly  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tions, but  in  exceptional  cases  they  go  on  to  severe  and  destructive 
suppuration.  Acute  septic  inflammations  of  the  joint  are  sometimes 
observed  in  the  course  of  acute  osteomyelitis  of  the  pelvis  or  the  fe- 
mur. Suppurative  inflammations  of  the  hip  joint  with  a  subacute 
course  also  occur  in  childhood  and  youth,  in  consequence  of  acute  osteo- 
myelitis of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur.  Separation  of  the  epiphysis 
often  takes  place  in  these  suppurative  inflammations  of  the  hip  joint 
following  acute  osteomyelitis.  Furthermore,  abscesses  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  hip  joint  may  rupture  into  the  latter  and  cause  suppurative  ar- 
thritis. 

The  clinical  course  of  the  subacute  and  more  chronic  suppurative 
inflammations  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  described  above  for  tuber- 
cular hip  disease.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  contracture  of  the 
hip  is  not  so  typical  here  as  in  the  tubercular  disease  in  childhood. 
All  acute  suppurative  inflammations  of  the  joint  are  characterized, 
above  all,  by  very  painful  inflammatory  swelling  and  high  fever.  The 
diagnosis  of  the  different  forms  of  inflammation  is  based  upon  a  thor- 
ough local  examination  and  upon  the  history  of  the  patient.  The 
prognosis  depends  essentially  upon  the  cause  of  the  suppuration  and 
upon  prompt  and  energetic  local  treatment. 

The  treatment  of  subacute  and  clironic  arthritis  of  the  hip  is  similar 
to  that  of  tubercular  disease,  with  the  exception  only  that  one  must 
here  make  speedy  provision  for  the  discharge  of  the  pus  and  drainage 
of  the  joint  by  arthrotomy  or  by  resection  of  the  fenmr,  especially  in 
case  of  high  fever,  in  order  that  further  injurious  effects  of  the  sup- 
puration may  be  checked.  In  cases  of  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
joint  without  fever  one  can  try  injections  of  ten-pcr-cent  iodoform- 
glycerin  or  iodoform  oil,  three-per-cent  carbolic  acid,  etc.  In  case  of 
acute  septic  arthritis,  resection  of  the  joint  is  to  be  performed  as*soon 
as  possible,  in  order  to  save  the  patient  from  septicaemia.  Serous 
effusions  are  treated  by  massage  and  methodical  exercise  of  the  joint. 

Hyiterical  Hip  Disease.— Henralgia  of  the  Hip.— This  form  of  inflamma- 
tion,  first  described  by  Brodie,  is  observed  especially  among  females  with 
irritable  weakness  of  the  nervous  system  or  pronounced  hysteria,  particularly 
among  young  girls  of  the  better  classes.  The  affection  is  sometimes  found 
also  among  perfectly  sound  persons,  both  male  and  female.  Injuries,  colds, 
or  nervous  shocks  are  often  the  determining  cause.  Reflex  neuralgia  of  the 
hip  joint  also  occurs  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
and  of  the  female  sexual  organs,  and  likewise  in  connection  with  diseases  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  especially  tabes. 
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The  principal  symptom  of  hysterical  hip  disease  is  the  pronounced  paJn- 
fulness  of  the  joint  without  definite  and  demonstrable  anatomical  chanf^ 
Tiie  patient  keeps  the  hip  joint  stiff  on  account  of  pain.  Muscular  spasms 
are  sometimes  observed,  as  well  as  perverse  contractures  of  the  hip  and  ankle, 
vasomotor  disturbances  of  the  skin,  tremor,  extreme  weakness  and  atrophy 
of  the  leg,  and  sometimes  pronounced  paralysia  When  the  patient  is  under 
an  anxstlietic  the  contractures  disappear  and  the  hip  joint  is  freely  movable. 
The  course  is  usually  very  prolonged  and  variable.  A  cure  ensues  suddenly 
sometimes,  especially  in  case  the  nervous  system  is  otherwise  sound,  after  a 
nervous  shock  or  after  a  vigorous  movement  of  the  hip.  In  case  of  pro- 
nounced hysteria  and  disease  of  the  nervous  system  the  patient  is  sometimes 
condemned  to  a  sick-bed  for  years  and  the  alfection  may  be  incurable. 
Sprains  of  the  hip  with  intraarticular 
adhesions  or  contraction  of  the  cap- 
sule are  most  likely  to  be  confused 
with  neuralgia  of  the  hip. 
are  most  quickly  cured  1 
and  systenmtic  exercise  of  the  joint 
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below  the  tup  of  tliegrcuc  trocliiinter.  id  Leipnio.) 

The  treatment  of  nervous  coxitis  is  directed  chiefly  against  its  cause,  hence 
against  tlie  existing  hysteria  and  any  diseases  of  the  internal  organs  (sexual 
diseases,  constipation,  ete.).  A  general  tonic  treatment  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem (cold-water  treatment,  sea  baths,  elevated  health  resorts,  separation  of 
the  patient  from  the  family  and  from  his  occupation)  is  strongly  to  be  recom- 
mended. Tl)e  local  treatment  consists  in  massage,  systematic  exercise  of  the 
joint,  and  in  the  use  of  electricity  (strong  faradic  or  galvanic  currento  trans- 
versely through  the  hip  joint).  Quinine,  iron,  and  arsenic  are  given  internal- 
ly, and  morpliine  and  atropine  are  sometimes  administered  hypodennically. 
(Contractures  of  tlie  leg  are  prevented  by  suitable  splints. 

For  other  forms  of  neuralgia  of  the  hip  joint,  see  also  Principles  of  Sur 
gery,  imge  C03. 
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Arthritis  Deformaiu  of  the  Hip  is  a  disease  of  advanced  age.  It 
never  leads  to  suppuration  or  caries,  but  to  gradually  increaeing  de- 
fonnity  of  the  joint,  especially  of  the  Lead  and  neck  of  tlie  femur, 
both  from  degenerative  and  from  hy- 
perplastic processes  in  the  cartilage, 
tlie  bone,  and  the  soft  parts.  The 
hyaline  articular  cartilage  is  destroyed 
through  Hbrillation,  softening,  and 
splitting,  60  that  the  bone  itself  is 
finally  exposed,  which  then  takes  on 
a  smoothly  polished  surface  in  conse- 
quence of  the  movements  of  the  joint. 
Hand  in  hand  with  these  degenerative 
changes  proliferation  of  cartilage  is 
observed,  especially  on  the  free  parts 
of  the  articular  surfaces,  in  the  form 
of  nodular  protuberances,  which  usu- 
ally ossify  later.  The  bone  itself  is  |r,o.  sot— Fomi.tionof,new  ««tabn1am 
likewise  the  seat  both  of  degenerative  [•*>  omho  ilium  alter  dislocation  of  tba 

a  icmur  duo  to  antntiB  detormaDH ;  B, 

processes,  atrophy  of  the  bone,  and  of  fS""*?!',  '^  **  ofigin"'  Keiabuluir. 

bone   formation.     The   neck  of   the 

femur  may  completely  disappear  by  absorption  (Figs.  805  and  806). 
An  atrophic  form  of  arthritis  deformans  (Fig.  805)  and  a  hypertrophic 
form  (Fig,  80G)  may  be  distinguished,  according  as  the  atrophy  or  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  cartilage  and  the  bone  is  the  more  prominent.  The 
capsule  and  the  articidar  ligaments  finally  become  thickened  and  con- 
tracted. There  are  sometimes  free  bodies  in  the  joint  (see  Principles 
of  Surgery,  page  fiST).  The  hip  joint  becomes  more  and  more  deformed 
in  consequence  of  the  changes  that  have  been  described  in  the  head  of 
the  femur  and  the  thickening  and  contraction  of  the  capsule.  The 
mobility  of  the  joint  either  diminishes  constantly,  or,  in  case  atrophy 
of  the  bone  predominates,  it  is  increased — that  is,  the  joint  becomes 
flail-like.  In  the  latter  case  partial  or  complete  dislocations  {deforma- 
tion dislocations)  may  ensue.  The  permanent  reduction  of  these  dislo- 
cations is  usually  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the  deformation  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  and  the  acetabulum.  The  head  of  the  bone  then 
forms  for  itself  a  new  socket — e.  g.,  on  the  ilium  (Fig.  807).  Ar- 
thritis deformans  is  either  confined  to  the  hip  joint  or  it  may  occur 
simultaneously  in  other  joints.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  a 
senile  disturbance,  and  occurs  sometimes  spontaneously  and  sometimes 
after  a  determining  cause. 

The  clinical  course  of  arthritis  deformans  of  the  hip  is  extremely 
100 
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chronic.  At  its  oateet  it  is  characterized  by  Btiffnesa  of  the  joint, 
especially  in  the  morning,  by  pain  m  walking,  and  by  crepitant  or 
crackling  sounds.  In  the  forther  course  tlie  deformation  of  the  joint, 
the  diminished  mobility,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loose  condition  of 
tlie  hip,  become  prominent.  A  cure  is  very  rare,  and  the  disease  nsu- 
ally  grows  progressively  worse. 

The  treatment  consists  in  very  early  use  of  massage  and  systemstic 
movements  of  the  joint  (mechanical  apparatus  may  be  used  for  tlie  pur- 
pose), in  the  employment  of  hydropathic  remedies  and  batha  (lukewarm 
tub-baths,  sand-baths,  mud-  and  steam-baths,  cold  douches),  and  also  in 
the  use  of  hot  springs  (Gastein,  Wildbad,  Wiesbaden,  Teplitz,  etc.). 
Kesidence  in  southern  climates  is  very  beneficial,  as  is  a  geneml 
strengthening  regimen  (good  food,  etc.),  Kesort  to  an  operation  io 
order  to  overcome  any  functional  disturbances  is  usually  not  indicated, 
in  view  of  the  age  of  the  patients.  A  proper  splint  is  used  in  case  of 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  or  a  looee  joint. 

g  321.  Contraotoie  and  Anchylosis  (tf  the  Hip. — Contracture  and  an- 
chylosis of  the  hip  often  result  from  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
joint,  and  one  frequently  sees  defective 
positions  of  the  joint  in  consequence  of 
unsuitable  treatment.  The  contractore 
of  the  hip  in  a  definite  posture,  with  cor- 
responding restriction  of  its  mobihty,  is 
conditioned  usually  upon  contraction  of 
the  periarticular  soft  parts,  particularly 
of  the  superficial  and  deep  aponenroeeei, 
and  of  that  part  of  the  fascia  lata  which 
extends  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to 
the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the  thigli, 
also  upon  contraction  of  the  ilio-femont 
ligament  and  the  muscles — e.  g.,  the  psoas 
muscle,  the  tensor  fascies  late,  the  rectus 
-Extromioontractnreorboth    f  em  oris,  and  the  adductors  (see  Fig.  794, 

m|.n  in  B  position  of  abduction  and      Ttatrp  71 1  \ 

In  case  of  complete  immobility  of  the 
joint  or  anchylosis  proper,  we  have  to  do,  as  a  rule,  with  fibrons,  car- 
tila^nous,  or  bony  union  of  the  head  of  the  femur  with  the  acetabulum. 
If  an  immovable  liip  joint  is  in  a  good  position,  so  that  the  leg  can 
be  used  for  walking  and  standing,  the  patient  complains  at  the  most  of 
some  inconvenience  in  sitting  and  in  rising.  Anchylosis  of  a  hip  joint 
can  to  a  certain  degree  be  compensated  for  by  increased  mobility  of  the 
pelvic  articulations  and  of  the  connection  between  the  sacmm  and  the 
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spine  ;  and  the  contracture— e.  g.,  a  flexion  contracture — can  be  some- 
what counterbalanced  by  tilting  of  the  pelvis  and  lordosis  of  the  spine. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  leg  is  in  an  unfavourable  position — e.  g.,  in 
one  of  flexion,  abduction,  or  adduction — walking  and  standing  may  be 
so  interfered  with  thereby  as  to  create  a  necessity  for  relief,  especially 
in  case  of  contracture  of  both  hip  joints,  as  in  Fig.  808. 

The  Treatment  of  Contracture  and  Anchylosis  of  the  Hip  Joint — Mild 
cases  of  contracture  are  overcome  gradually  by  the  use  of  weight-exten- 
sion apparatus,  combined,  in  flexion  contracture,  with  simultaneous  ele- 
vation of  the  pelvis  upon  a  pillow.  If  the  purpose  is  not  accomplished 
in  this  way,  forcible  correction  of  the  unfavourable  position  of  the  leg 
(briseinent  force  of  the  French),  with  the  patient  under  an  ansBsthetic, 
is  to  be  recommended.  This  may  be  performed  in  one  or  several  sit- 
tings, and  care  must  be  exercised,  of  course,  not  to  fracture  the  neck  of 
the  femur.  Moreover,  a  new  and  acute  outbreak  of  an  old  tubercular 
process  may  result  from  forcible  correction  of  the  deformity.  In  the 
same  way  acute  suppuration  of  the  joint  has  been  observed  after  cor- 
rection of  anchylosis  and  contracture  of  the  hip  joint  caused  by  an 
osteomyelitis  that  had  apparently  healed.  The  microbes  encapsulated 
in  the  tissue  become  free  again  in  consequence  of  the  passive  move- 
ments, and  flnd  a  favourable  medium  for  growth  in  the  extravasated 
blood.  One  should,  therefore,  not  undertake  forcible  correction  of  the 
contracture  as  long  as  there  are  still  fistulse.  If  the  contracture  has 
been  overcome  by  gradual  extension  or  forcible  correction,  one  should 
then  attempt  to  aid  the  mobility  of  the  hip,  when  healthy,  by  massage, 
baths,  the  use  of  electricity,  and  active  and  passive  movements.  If 
passive  movements  prove  very  painful,  they  may  at  times  be  per- 
formed under  an  ansesthetic. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  improve  the  unfavourable  position  of  the  joint 
in  a  subcutaneous  way  by  means  of  the  treatment  thus  far  described, 
one  should  then,  in  suitable  cases,  resort  to  an  operation.  The  subcu- 
taneous or  open  division  of  the  tense  soft  parts,  particularly  the  fascia 
lata,  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  the  adductors,  and  the  tensor  fascise  latse,  is 
often  sufiieient.  One  may  also,  after  Winiwarter,  divide  the  skin,  the 
contracted  fascia,  and,  if  necessary,  the  muscles  also,  by  means  of  a 
V-shaped  incision  on  the  anterior  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh  from  Pou- 
part's  ligament  downward.  The  wound  is  then  united  so  as  to  form  a 
Y-shaped  line  of  suture.  If  necessary,  one  may  also  perform  linear 
intertrochanteric  osteotomy.  After  the  deformity  has  been  corrected 
a  weight-extension  apparatus  is  applied. 

Lauenstein  cured  a  contracture  of  the  adductors  from  a  central  cause  by 
division  of  the  obturator  nerve.    The  nerve  is  found  beneath  the  fascia  of 
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the  obturator  exlermis  tniiaole.  and  the  beat  way  is  U>  make  n  Inn^tadinal  fl 
cision  begiiming  at  the  outer  aide  of  tlie  apiiie  of  the  oa  pubis  und  t^xtrndl 
down  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  t)iigh.    After  the  faticia  iHtu  ban  lieeu  ilivt 
and  the  outer  border  of  the  adductor  loiigua  muscte  expuHul,  tin?  p*i-ti 
muacle,  which  is  situated  to  the  oul«r  side  of  the  latter,  is  alii  »  "  " 
instruiuent  in  the  direction  of  its  flbre«,  and  after  the  thin  fascia  ot  the  oi 
rator  extcrtius.  which  now  lies  exposed,  has  been  divided.  th«  nerve  i» 
ciently  accessible  and  can  be  drawn  forward  by  means  of  a  alk  ratm* 
and  cut. 

Cuneiform  osteotomy,  which  is  best  performed  below  the  trochanU-r 
— e.  g.,  for  flexion  contnittures  and  adduction  coiitmcttires — u  a  r«nr 
useful  operation.  The  trochanter  is  exposeil  by  a  lunf^tndiiial  inciaion 
on  its  posterior  and  outer  side,  the  periosteum  with  the  soft  parts  is 
pushed  to  one  side  for  about  two  thirds  of  tlio  circnmfereneo  of  the 
bone  with  a  periosteal  elevator,  and  a  wedge  answering  to  the  flexion 
eontractnre  and  adduction  eontraeture  is  cliLselled  frum  the  bone,  at 
first  with  a  gouge  and  then  with  a  straight  cbieel.  Simple  linear 
division  of  the  bone  is  often  sufficient.  The  bone  may  abo  be  paitiallj 
divided  and  then  the  rest  broken  throngb  Avith  the  bands.  Any 
bands  of  tissue  or  abnormal  adhesions  can  tiiially  be  divided  tnibcnl 
ously.  After  the  unfavourable  position  of  the  joint  lias  Iteen 
a  weight-extension  apparatus  is  applied,  and  this  is  beat  done  with 
thigh  in  abduction,  whereby  a  constant  inclination  of  the  polvia  anj! 
correction  of  the  shortening  are  effected  simnltaneonsly. 

The  deformity  caused  by  anchylosis  can  be  improved  by 
of  the  femur,  and  one  can  sometimes  by  this  means  eecure  a  tnovaltlc 
joint.  Resection  of  the  femur  is  indicated  cspei'ially  in  case  of  sncby 
losie  of  both  hip  joints  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  inflanimatioQ 
the  anchylosed  joint  has  not  yet  completely  subsided.  Of  late, 
tion  of  the  femur  has  also  been  repeatedly  performed  in  place  of 
trochanteric  osteotomy  for  anchylosis  and  contracture  of  one  hip  only. 
Konig,  for  example,  has  completely  given  up  cnneiform  otiteotomy  in 
cuBee  of  anchylosis  with  abduction  and  flexion,  and  biw  sabstitntcd 
resection.  In  cases  of  pure  adduction  contracture  and  of  exipeme 
atrophy  of  the  fihortenod  extremity  one  slioiild  always,  liowever,  as 
Kiinig  also  has  emphatically  stated,  choose  cuneiform  osteotomy  in 
preference  to  resection.  Resection  of  the  femur  for  anrbrlona  of  the 
hip  ie  performed  in  the  following  manner:  After  tlie  joint  hm  U«n 
exposed  by  moans  of  a  posterior  trochanter  incision  the  neck  of  tlie 
femur  is  divided  with  a  chisel,  and  then,  in  case  of  bony  anchylooa. 
tlie  head  is  chiselled  out  of  the  socket,  whereby  the  acctabaltim  can 
easily  be  perforated-  Sufiicient  bone  is  to  be  resected  from  tlie  femnr 
to  allow  complete  correction,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  chisel  vmj 
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the  trochanter  at  the  same  time.  Here  also  an  extension  apparatus  is 
subsequently  applied  until  healing  takes  place.  This  is  done  with  the 
thigh  in  abduction  and  a  heavy  weight  is  used  (five  to  ten  kilogrammes, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  age  of  the  patient).  To 
prevent  recurrence,  one  should  afterward  make  use  of  extension,  at 
night  especially,  by  means  of  a  gaiter  applied  to  the  lower  extremity. 

§  322.  Injuries  of  the  Soft  Parts  of  the  Thigh.— In  case  of  injury 
of  the  large  arteries  and  veins  of  the  thigh  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the 
wounded  vessel  must  be  tied  in  the  wound  both  proximally  and  distally 
with  the  aid  of  an  Esmarch  bandage.  All  branches  going  off  from 
the  wounded  part  of  the  vessel  must  likewise  be  tied.  The  wounded 
portion  of  the  vessel — e.  g.,  of  the  femoral  artery — is  finally  extirpated 
and  the  external  wound  is  drained  and  closed  by  suture  or  packed  with 
iodoform  gauze.  If  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  are  both  injured,  as, 
for  example,  in  a  case  upon  which  I  operated,  both  must  be  tied  in  the 
same  way.  In  case  of  partial  division  of  the  artery,  which  is  often 
overlooked,  secondary  haemorrhages  easily  occur.  These  partial  divi- 
sions are  characterized  by  harsh  blowing  sounds  upon  auscultation  at 
the  place  of  injury,  which  are  synchronous  with  the  pulse  (Wahl). 
They  are  propagated  on  both  sides  of  the  vessel,  but  particularly  in 
the  direction  of  the  blood  current.  According  to  W.  Braune,  gan- 
grene of  the  lower  extremity  is  much  to  be  feared  after  ligation  of  the 
femoral  vein,  because  the  establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation  in 
the  veins  is  rendered  difficult  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
valves.  Braun,  Bergmann,  and  the  author  have  shown,  however,  that, 
especially  since  the  adoption  of  aseptic  methods  in  surgery,  the 
femoral  vein  has  been  ligated  comparatively  often  below  Poupart's 
ligament  without  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  of  the  lower  extremity. 
Ligation  of  the  vein  alone  is  entirely  without  danger,  and  it  is  only 
in  case  of  ligation  of  both  artery  and  vein  that  gangrene  is  to  be 
feared.  Out  of  twenty -eight  cases  of  ligation  of  the  femoral  vein  at 
Poupart's  ligament  collected  by  Kammerer,  only  two  resulted  in  gan- 
grene ;  and  of  thirty-five  cases  collected  by  Niebergall,  there  was  only 
one  case  of  gangrene.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  twenty-two  cases  of 
ligation  of  both  artery  and  vein  collected  by  Kammerer,  gangrene  re- 
sulted twelve  times;  and  of  twenty -four  cases  collected  by  Niebergall, 
gangrene  occurred  fourteen  times.  It  is  of  special  importance  that 
ligation  be  performed  under  aseptic  precautions,  in  order  to  prevent 
extensive  thrombosis.  After  contusions  in  the  subinguinal  region  with 
thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vessels  extensive  gangrene  easily  develops, 
so  that  after  it  has  become  demarcated  amputation  is  necessary.  Ver- 
tical suspension  of  the  extremity  is  to  be  recommended  during  the 
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after-treatment,  in  order  tliat  the  circniation  may  he  improved,  & 
above  all,  that  the  venous  flow  on  the  posterior  surface  of  tlie  loi 
extremity  may  be  free.  The  reei^tsntv  offer 
the  valves  of  the  collateral  veins  (cinrumflex  il 
obturator,  etc.)  eeems  to  be  different  in  eech  r. 
but  at  all  evente  it  is  best  overcome  by  i 
Buspension. 

One  can,  moreover,  arrest  h[emurrliage  1 
the  femoral  vein  by  BUture  of  the  atlventitia  « 
catgut  (Scliede),  likewiee  by  coinpreBsiou  or  p 
ing  the  wound,  and,  finally,  by   ligation  < 
femoral  artery,  by  which  the  vis  a  ttrr(fi<  ai 
blood  current  are  so  diminished  that  the  hi 
rhage  from  the  vein  is  arrested.     The  iiioft  tm 
worthy  remedy  in  cases  of  hiemorrLage  from  I 
femoral  vein  is  ligation  in  the  wound,  both  pro 
mally  and  distally,  from  the  wound  in  the  v 
Death  from  entrance  of  air  into  the  opened  fen 
ral  vein  has  not  as  yet  been  obserred.    This  occurs, 
B&  is  well  known,  only  in  venous  wounds  near  iho 
heart, 
li^tion  of  the  Femoral  Artery.— The  femoral  artery  runs  appro 
mately  in  a  line  connecting  the  middle  of  I'oupart's  ligament  with  li 
posterior  circumference  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  (Fig.  1 
At  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  before  the  artery  passes  through 
adductj^r  canal,  it  lies  close  to  the  outer  border  of  the  sartoriua  n 
where  the  above-mentioned  line  is  met  by  a  second  line  running  sImm 
from  the  external  inguinal  ring  to  the  itmer  condyle  of  tlie  iimm 
(Fig.  809). 

Ligation  of  the  Femoral  Artery  just  below  Fonparf  a  Ligament— 
skin  incision,  which  is  from  nix  to  eight  centimetrce  in  length,  \t^ 
two  centimetres  above  the  midille  of  Poupart'e  ligunienl,  and  de* 
in  the  direction  of  a  line  running  to  the  posterior  circumrcpeace  I 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur.  After  dividing  the  supcrilcial  faa 
and  the  fat,  and  pushing  to  one  side  or  extirpating  any  lymph  gla 
the  fascia  lata  is  split  upon  a  groove<l  director.  The  vessel  sheath  jj 
opened  about  one  centimetre  below  Ponparl's  ligament,  whereby  i 
circumflex  iliac  artery  which  goes  off  directly  below  Poniwrt's  lipi 
and  the  inferior  epigastric  artery  are  to  be  avoided.  The  femoral  » 
lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  and  to  the  outer  rade  in  the  larni 
musculorum  lies  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  It  dtfes  not  come  into  v 
if  the  incision  is  made  correctly. 
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Ligation  of  the  Femoral  Artery  in  Scarpa's  Triangle. — The  base  of 
Scarpa's  triangle  is  formed  by  Pou  part's  ligament,  and  the  sides  by  tlie 
sartorius  and  adductor  longus  muscles.  This  tissue  cleft  can  always  be 
distinctly  felt.  The  skin  incision,  which  is  six  to  eight  centimetres 
long,  begins  five  or  six  finger  breadths  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
runs  in  the  direction  of  the  above-mentioned  line,  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  sartorius  muscle.  After  the  inner  border  of  the  sartorius  mus- 
cle has  been  exposed  it  is  retracted  outward.  The  posterior  wall  of 
the  sartorius  sheath  or  the  fascia  lata  is  then  carefully  divided  upon 
the  grooved  director,  whereupon  the  femoral  vessels  immediately  ap- 
pear. In  opening  the  vessel  sheath  the  long  saphenous  nerve,  which 
runs  over  it,  is  to  be  avoided.  The  femoral  vein  lies  to  the  inner  side 
and  somewhat  behind  the  artery.  They  are  rather  firmly  united  at 
this  place,  and  the  isolation  of  the  artery  and  passage  of  the  aneuris- 
mal  needle  about  it  require,  therefore,  some  caution. 

The  profunda  artery  sometimes  arises  from  the  external  iliac. 

Ligation  of  the  Femoral  Artery  before  its  Passage  through  the  Adduc- 
tor CanaL — The  thigh  is  flexed,  abducted,  and  rotated  outward.  The 
inner  border  of  the  sartorius  muscle  is  then  felt  for,  then  the  outer 
border  of  the  muscle,  and  an  incision  made  here,  parallel  to  the  latter, 
from  six  to  eight  centimetres  long,  which  runs  about  in  a  line  drawn 
from  the  external  inguinal  ring  to  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  (Fig. 
809).  The  outer  border  of  the  sartorius  muscle  is  exposed  and  drawn 
downward  and  inward  by  means  of  a  retractor.  A  broad  aponeurotic 
band  now  becomes  visible,  which  passes  from  the  adductor  magnus  to 
the  vastus  internus  muscle.  After  this  band  has  been  divided  the 
artery  appears.  The  long  saphenous  nerve,  which  lies  upon  it,  first 
comes  into  view,  and  this  serves  as  a  guide.  The  vein  lies  behind 
the  artery,  and  is  here  likewise  firmly  united  with  the  latter,  so  that 
the  isolation  of  the  artery  should  be  undertaken  with  the  greatest 
caution. 

Ligation  of  the  femoral  artery  in  the  above-named  locality,  which 
has  just  been  described,  has  special  interest  in  connection  with  military 
surgery,  because  it  has  frequently  been  found  necessary  to  ligate  the 
very  hidden  wounded  artery  at  this  point  for  secondary  haemorrhage 
— e.  g.,  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  after  the  injury. 

The  same  rules  apply,  generally  speaking,  for  ligation  of  the  femoral 
vein  that  have  been  given  for  that  of  the  artery.  The  vein  lies  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  artery  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and  behind  it  in 
the  region  of  the  adductor  canal.  With  reference  to  the  dangers  and 
the  after-treatment  of  ligation  of  the  femoral  vein,  see  page  725. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  nerves  in 
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tiie  thigh  (anterior  crarc.1  and  great  sciatic  nerves)  that  we  have  de- 
Bcribed  in  detail  in  connection  with  wonndR  of  the  nerves  of  the  apper 
extremity.     The  reader  a  therefore  referred  to  §  295. 

Hernia  oi  M oaole  means  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  a  muscle  tliroug^h  an 
unhealed  rent  in  the  overlying  fascia,  or  in  the  sheath  of  the  muscle  in  ques- 
tion (Fig.  810).    Such  a  hernia  affects  most  frequently  the  rectus  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  and  the  muscles  of  tlie 
thigh,  especially  among  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery soldiers.    The  rupture  of  the  fascia  or 
of  the  sheath  either  occurs  suddenly — e.  g., 
from  a  fall,  as  in  Fig.  810— or  more  grailu- 
ally.  and  a  corresponding  portion  of  th« 
muscle  then  protrudes  more  and  more  as 
an  elastic,  fluctuating  swelling.     ShoulJ 
the  hernia  cause  much  pain,  one  may  cure 
it  by  an  operation  consisting  in  incision  of 
the  skin,  freshening  the  rent  in  the  sheath 
or  the  fascia,  and  closing  the  same  with 
catgut     In  case  of  patients  who  are  afnid 
of  the  Icnife,  one  may  make  use  of  an  elas- 
Fro.  BIO  -Hemisof  tho  >ddiict<>T longns     tj^.  gi^i^  ^jth  ^  pad.     The  patient  should 
muKcIc  through  >  rent  in  the  fncia  *  /^  f^ 

«aiueilb;afUlfr<imahorae(Bavitij.     also  wear   this    for   some   time    after   au 
•  Operation. 

Bupture  of  the  quadriceps  tendon  above  the  patella  has  been  observed  re- 
peatedly. It  was  first  described  by  Ruysch.  Demarquay  collected  a  large 
number  of  cases  from  literature.  Sometimes,  especially  when  there  is  de- 
generation of  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  the  rupture  takes  place  in  ordi- 
nary walking,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  special  violence.  The  rupture 
is  usually  attended  by  an  audible  sound.  There  is  a  distinct  depression 
above  the  patella  and  an  extravasation  of  blood.  Active  extension  of  the  leg 
is  impossible.    The  ends  of  the  tendon  are  to  be  united  by  aseptic  suture. 

Rupture  of  the  ligameiitum  patelhe  is  very  rare.  In  case  of  complete 
rupture  the  patella  may  be  displaced  upward.  The  tendon  is  sometimes 
lorn  otf  at  its  insertion  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  with  or  without  avul- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  latter.  In  case  the  tuberosity  is  lorn  away,  it  should 
be  fixed  in  its  normal  place  by  suture  or  an  aseptic  nail.  Simple  rupture  of 
the  ligamentum  patellar  is  treated  by  suture  with  cat^t 

§  323.  Fractnrei  of  the  Bliaft  of  the  Temnr. — The  shaft  of  the  feninr 
is  fractured  most  frequently  in  its  middle  third  and  less  often  in  its 
upper  than  in  it.s  lower  third.  The  fracture  occurs  at  every  age,  but 
la  especially  common  among  children.  It  arises  sometimes  from  direct 
and  sometimes  from  indirect  violence,  such  as  a  fall  npon  the  feet  or 
the  knee.  Tlte  indirect  fractures  are  either  flexion  fractures,  when 
the  l>one  is  bent  beyond  the  limit  of  its  elasticity,  or  torsion  fractnres, 
the  line  of  fracture  taking  a  spiral  course  (Fig.  811).  In  the  latter 
variety  the  bone  is  twisted  by  violent  muscular  action — e.  g.,  by  a  kick 
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which  misBes  its  aim,  or  in  the  case  of  a  pereon  who  Buddenly  turns 
hie  bodj  in  order,  for  inataiice,  to  escape  an  injary.  The  line  of 
fractare  is  most  frequently  more  or  less  oblique,  less  often  transTerse. 
If  the  line  of  fracture  is  very  oblique,  the  fracture  is  likely  to  become 
compound — that  is,  the  sharp  fragment  pierces  the  skin.  The  so-called 
longitudinal  fractures  of  the  femur  are,  as  a  rule,  oblique  fractures 
witli  an  almost  vertical  course.  They  occur  most  commonly  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur.  Multiple  and  comminuted  fractures  also  oc- 
cur. Incomplete  or  "  green-stick  "  fractures  of  the  femur  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  rare,  as  are  isolated  fissures 
(Fig.  812).  The  latter  more  frequently 
occur  simultaneously  with  complete  frac- 
tures, especially  with  gunshot  fractures,  and 
they  may  then  penetrate  into  the  hip  joint 


Fio.  818.— Oblique  Tnte- 
ture  of  the  lowsr  third 
of  the  fumur  witti  a 
longitudinal  fViotum 
,  Fio.  813.— Finimaof  th«  extcndioK    into    the 

(tmar.  knee  joint  (Ourlt). 


or  the  knee  joint  (Fig.  813).  The  displacement  is  usually  considerable. 
Its  character  depends  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  violence  acts, 
upon  the  location  of  the  fracture,  and  upon  the  traction  of  the  muscles. 
Thus,  in  fractures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  femur,  the  upper  fragment 
follows  the  traction  of  the  iJio-psoas  and  the  gluteal  muscles,  while 
the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  inward  by  the  adductors.     In  fractnres 
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of  the  middle  tbird  of  the  femur  the  upper  fragment  almoBt  alwap 
liea  in  front  of  the  lower  one,  likewise  in  fractures  of  the  lower  tliird. 
In  the  latter  the  upper  fragment  is  displaced  inward,  moreover,  by  the 
adductore,  while  the  lower  fragment  deviates  in 
the  direction  of  the  popliteal  space  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  gastrocnemii  moBclee.  In  all  frac- 
tures of  the  femur  the  lower  fragment,  in  conBC- 
quence  of  the  weight  of  the  extremity,  ia  rotated 
on  its  long  axis  and  usually  in  an  outward  direc- 
tion. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  thigh  are 
usually  so  distinct  that  the  diagnosis  can  be  made 
easily.  The  deformity  arising  from  the  above- 
described  displacement  of  the  fragments  is,  as  a 
rule,  very  striking.  The  leg  is  usually  everted, 
so  that  it  rests  upon  its  outer  surface.  It  can 
not  be  raised  or  otherwise  moved,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly shortened  (Fig.  814).  The  shortening  is 
especially  marked  in  oblique  fractures.  It  mav 
amount  to  from  ton  to  twelve  centinietn<ii. 
Crepitus  and  abnormal  mobility  are  easily  modi 
out,  especially  by  traction  and  rotation.  In  rare 
cases  impaction  of  the  fragments  occurs.  The 
diagnosis  is  then,  of  course,  not  so  easy.  The  principal  symptom  in 
such  cases  is  the  shortening  of  tlie  leg.  The  same  is  true  of  the  rare 
"  green-stick  "  fractures  among  rhachitic  children.  Tliey  are  charac- 
terized by  pain  at  the  site  of  the  fracture,  bending  of  the  bone,  and  au 
effusion  of  blood. 

The  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  femur  is  favourable,  also  that  of  com- 
pound fractures  if  tlicy  are  treated  under  antiseptic  precautions.  Permanent 
shortening  of  tlie  thigh  is  likely  to  remain  after  oblique  fractures  and  those 
whicli  have  united  with  deformity.  It  was  formerly  doubted  whether  it  was 
posaibte  to  secure  uuion  of  fractures  of  the  thigh  among  adults  without 
Bhort«ning.  With  the  help  of  improved  methods  of  treatment,  however, 
especially  e:ftcusion.  it  is  undoubtedly  possible  to  bring  about  union  even  of 
oblique  fractures  without  shortening.  Of  one  hundred  and  ten  fractures  of 
the  thigh  treated  by  extension,  eighty-seven  united  without  any  shorten- 
ing whatever,  and  in  the  remaining  cases  the  shortening  amounted  to  from 
one  half  a  centimetre  to  one  centimetre  (Volkmann).  The  time  required  for 
the  union  is  from  six  to  eight  weeks  for  adults  and  from  four  to  five  weeks 
for  children.  Pscudarthrosis  is  most  likely  to  take  place  when  soft  parts  are 
interposed  between  the  ends  of  the  fragments  and  when  the  latter  override. 
The  prognosis  is  unfavourably  affected  by  injury  of  the  vessels  or  iiervea. 
by  penetrating  wounds  of  the  hip  joint  and  knee  joint,  and  by  malunion 
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reeultinff  from  umuibiblo  treatment.  Corresponding  functional  disturb- 
ances may  then  remain.  Among  old  people  life  may  be  endangered  by  hy- 
postatic pneumonia  and  bedsores.  Death  has  sometimes  occurred  from  fat 
embolism. 

Treatment  of  FraotiiTee  of  the  Thigh. — In  case  of  marked  swelliDg 
the  leg  maj  be  placed  for  the  first  few  dajs  upon  a  double  inclined 
plane,  in  Heister's  case  (Principles  of  Surgery,  Fig,  16T,  page  208),  in 
Bonnet's  wire  splint  {see  Priuciplee  of  Surgeiy,  Fig.  172,  page  SOR), 
or  in  Pott's  lateral  position.  In  the  latter  case  the  leg  lies  on  its  outer 
side,  with  the  hip  joint  and  knee  joint  in  flexion,  and  is  retained  in  this 
posture  by  means  of  sand  bags.  Temporary  plaster-of-Paria  splints 
or  wood  splints — e.  g.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  815 — are  useful  for  transport- 
ing the  patient.  The  plaeter-of-Paris  splint  is  applied  abont  the  pelvis 
and  the  extremity  after  an  abundant  use  of  wadding, 
while  the  buttocks  rest  upon  a  pelvic  support  (see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  Fig.  117,  page  172).  Any  displace- 
ment is  overcome  by  extension. 

As  a  permanent  splint  the  weight-extension  appara- 
tus (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  225)  is  by  far  the 
best.  Any  displacement  is  carefully  to  be  overcome, 
and  the  extremity  must  be  so  placed  in  an  extended 
posture  that  the  great  toe  or  the  long  axis  of  its  meta- 
tarsal bone,  the  inner  border  of  the  patella,  and  the  an- 
terior superior  spine  of  the  ilium  are  in  the  same  line. 
The  weight  to  be  used  varies  from  two  to  eight  kilo- 
grammes, according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  A  chaff 
pillow  is  placed  beneath  the  knee,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  overextended.  The  ends  of  the  fragments  may 
be  fixed  by  means  of  a  short  plaster-of- Paris  splint,  or 
a  lateral  splint  on  the  outer  side  of  the  extremity,  but 
this  is  usually  unnecessary.  One  often  fails  to  over- 
come the  displacement  completely  by  simple  extension, 
and  must  then — e.  g.,  in  caae  of  abduction  of  the  upper 
fragment — employ  extension  with  the  thigh  abducted ; 
or,  in  case  of  marked  flexion  of  the  upper  fragment, 
combine  extension  with  suspension  by  applying,  for  ex-    ^'"^  8i6.— Tem- 

ample,  a  splint  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  hemp  (Fie.  816),       f"r  loc  tmm- 

K,     ■  ,  ,         ,  ,        .  ,.        ,         T.  .      .    .         »  n  portntion  of  > 

or  bmith  8  telegrapii-wire  splmt  (see  Principles  of  bur-       patient     «itii 

gery.  Fig.  2(i7,  page  225),  te  the  front  of  the  leg,  which       t^""  "^    " 

is  slightly  flexed  at  the  hip  and  enveloped  in  a  flannel 

bandage.     Vertical  suspension  with  a  plaster-of- Paris  splint,  with  the 

knee  joint  bent  at  right  angles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  817,  may  also  be  em- 
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ployed.  Bsrdenhener,  in  addition  to  lon^tudinal  extenBioo,  makes 
use  also  of  transverse  and  rotation  extension.  In  case  of  marked  angu- 
lar deformity  of  the  leg,  he  hae  the  longitudinal  extenaion  act  not  in 

the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  tliigh, 
but  toward  the 
convex  side. 

In  the  caee  of 
little  children  ver. 
tical      ex  tension, 
after  Scliede,  ie  a 
very  convenient 
method      {Fig, 
BIS).      An   ex- 
tension splint  is 
gpYuA    first  applied  Id 
"■■  the        ordinary 

way  (see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  page  225),  and  the  leg  is  then  extended  in  a  vertical 
posture  so  that  the  gluteal  region  swings  free  of  the  bed.  A  weight  of 
from  two  to  four  kilogrammes  is  sufficient. 

Fractures  of  the  thigh  are  treated  in  England  by  means  osnally  of 
Liston's  or  Dcsault'e  long  external  splint.  The  wooden  splint  reaches 
beyond  the  foot 
and  the  pelvis, 
and  is  fastened 
by  bandages  to 
the  extremity, 
which  18  first  en- 
veloped in  flan- 
nel bandages. 
One  may  also 
apply  a  short 
splint  on  the 
inner  side  of 
the  thigh  for 
further  support 
of  the  site  of 
fracture.       The 

results  are  very  good.  One  can  also  combine  with  this  external  splint 
extension  and  counter-extension  in  the  usual  way,  or  by  means  of  an 
elastic  India-rubber  tubing  at  the  lower  end  of  the  splint. 


Fia.  BIT. — Vertical  lOBpendoD  eoinUDed  witb  a  pkiter  tpUnt. 
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Following  the  su^^tion  of  Hessing,  who  was  the  first  finccesefnlly 
to  employ  ambulatory  apparatoB  for  fractures  of  the  leg,  eurgeone 
have  of  late  treated  eimple  and  compound  fractures  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity more  and  more,  and  with  favourable  results,  with  the  patient 
walking  about  (Dombroweki,  Keyher,  Bardeleben, 
Harbordt,  Heusner,  Korsch,  P.  Bruns).  This 
method  of  treatment,  moreover,  was  recommended 
by  B^rard  as  early  as  1833.  The  time  required 
for  the  anion  of  the  fracture  is  shortened  in 
this  way,  and  the  injnriouB  influence  of  confine- 
ment in  bed  upon  the  general  health  is  avoid- 
ed. The  patient  remains  in  bed  at  the  outset  for 
from  six  to  ten  days,  for 
example,  with  the  leg 
extended,  after  which 
ambulatoiy  splints  are 
used.  Thomas's  splint 
is  represented  in  Figs. 
798  and  799,  page  715. 
Some  surgeons  use  plas- 
ter -  of  -  Paris  splints, 
which  include  the  whole 
extremity  and  pelvis,  and  produce  some  extension.  Harbordt,  Heus- 
ner, P.  Bruns,  Liermann,  and  others 
have  recommended  special  ambulatory 
splints  (see  Die  med.  Wochenschrift, 
1889,  No.  37,  and  1890,  No.  38). 

Compound  fractures  of  the  thigh  are 
treated  under  antiseptic  precautions  and 
according  to  general  rules  (see  Principles 
of  Surgery,  page  597  ff.  and  732  S.). 

Fractures  uf  the  thigh  which  have  united 
with  deformity,  causing  functional  diaturb- 
ances,  are  improved  either  b;  refracturing 
the  bone  subcutaneously  at  the  site  of  frac- 
ture with  the  hand  or  an  oeteoclast  (see 
Principles  of  Surgery,  Fig,  74,  page  84),  or 
by  linear  or  cuneiform  osteotomy  witli  the 
hammer  and  chisel,  after  the  bone  has  been 
exposed  by  incision  of  the  soft  parts — e.  g., 
in  case  of  angular  posture  of  the  extremity 
— on  the  convex  side.  In  cuneiform  oste- 
otomy the  base  of  the  wedge  answers  to  the  apex  of  the  angle  made  by  the 
fragments.    In  performing  osteotomy  I  use  large,  broad,  and  narrow  chiself 
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alternately.  The  undivided  portion  of  the  bone  is  broken  with  the  hands. 
Simple  linear  division  is  usually  sufficient  I  leave  the  wound  in  the  soft 
parts  open,  apply  an  antiseptic  bandage,  and  then  extension  with  the  thigh  in 
a  normal  posture,  with  or  without  a  plaster-of -Paris  splint  about  the  fracture, 
or  an  apparatus  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  816  or  818.  One  will,  in  suit- 
able cases — e.  g.,  in  cases  of  long  standing  among  children  and  young  per- 
sons who  have  not  attained  their  growth — make  a  suitable  division  of  the 
contracted  soft  parts,  especially  of  the  muscles,  as  Lorenz  did,  with  good 
results.  Marked  shortening — resulting,  for  example,  from  displacement  of 
the  fragments,  has  likewise  been  overcome  by  osteotomy  with  the  subse- 
quent use  of  an  extension  apparatus  with  a  considerable  weight  (twenty  to 
thirty  pounds,  Schede,  the  author). 

In  case  of  a  fresh  callus  one  may  often  overcome  the  deformity,  espe- 
cially among  children,  for  example,  by  simply  bending  the  extremity 
straight 

For  the  treatment  of  pseudarthrosis  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of 
Surgery,  page  591. 


§  324.  Inflammatory  Frooeases  and  other  Diieaaes  of  the  Thigh. — The 

acute  inflammatory  processes,  circumscribed  abscesses,  and  deep  inter- 
muscular phlegmons  are  described  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  831. 
The  deep  subfascial  suppurations  are  opened  by  a  skin  incision  in  the 
longitudinal  direction  of  the  extremity,  and  a  closed  dressing  forceps 
or  artery  clamp  is  pushed  into  the  abscess,  careful  attention  being  paid 
thereby  to  the  course  of  the  large  vessels  and  nerves. 

Inflammation  of  the  inguinal  glands  (bubo)  has  already  been  spoken 
of  on  page  378  in  connection  with  soft  chancre.  For  the  non -sup- 
purative indolent  buboes  attending  syphilis  the  reader  is  referred  to 
§  84  of  Principles  of  Surgery.  They  osaally  give  no  occasion  for 
local  treatment. 

Other  inflammations  of  the  inguinal  glands — e.  g.,  suppurative  in- 
flammations— are  observed  especially  after  wonnds  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity that  are  not  treated  aseptically.  The  original  injury  is  often 
a  very  insignificant  one.  Tubercular  inflammations  of  the  inguinal 
glands  also  occur. 

The  different  forms  of  bubo  are  treated  in  the  manner  described  on 
page  380.  Elephantiasis  and  chronic  CBdema  of  the  lower  extremity 
sometimes  follow  the  complete  extirpation  of  inflamed  inguinal  glands 
(Riedel). 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  course  and  treatment  of  psoas 
abscesses  in  vol.  ii,  §  14f>,  page  815,  and  in  §  263,  page  485.  They  are 
ahnost  always  conditioned  upon  tubercular  spondylitis. 

Sciatica. — By  sciatica  is  understood  a  neuralgia  along  the  course  of  the 
sciatic  nerve.  The  pain  is  sometimes  very  severe  and  may  extend  to 
the  calf  of  the  leg  and  the  heel.     There  are  usually  definite  points  that 
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are  painful  on  pressure,  especially  at  the  place  of  exit  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
from  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch  of  the  pelvis  and  in  the  region  of  the 
spine  of  the  ischium,  also  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  tlie  thigh  and  in 
advanced  cases  beneath  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  beneath  and  behind 
the  internal  malleolus.  Sciatica  is  due  essentially  to  an  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  sheath  of  the  sciatic  nerve  resulting  from  various  causes, 
the  most  frequent  of  which  is  "  catching  cold."  In  the  further  course, 
especially  when  the  extremity  is  kept  quiet  continuously,  there  develop 
thickenings  and  inflammatory  adhesions  of  the  sheath  of  the  nerve  with 
the  surroundings.  These  are  in  the  later  stages  the  principal  cause  of 
the  pain.  After  long  continimnce  of  sciatica  the  movement  of  the  leg 
in  question  becomes  more  and  more  interfered  with  in  consequence  of 
the  pain — particularly  those  movements  by  which  the  inflamed  and 
swollen  nerve  sheath  is  compressed  or  stretched.  The  patient  care- 
fully avoids  these  movements,  and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  understand 
tliat  after  a  time  temporary  contracture  of  the  thigh  sometimes  devel- 
ops with  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  and  lateral  curvature  (scoliosis)  of  the 
lumbar  and  dorsal  segments  of  the  spine.  The  patient  maintains  the 
leg  and  the  pelvis  in  that  position  in  which  the  sciatic  nerve  is  most 
relaxed.  These  contractures  almost  always  disappear  very  quickly 
under  suitable  treatment. 

The  best  treatment  for  sciatica,  judging  from  my  own  experience, 
is  the  earliest  possible  use  of  massage  and  active  and  passive  movements 
of  the  leg.  Even  in  chronic  cases  which  had  already  lasted  for  months, 
and  in  which  the  patients  could  scarcely  walk  or  stand,  I  have  been 
able  to  secure  a  permanent  cure  in  from  two  to  four  weeks  by  the  use  of 
massage  and  by  passive  movements  and  methodical  exercise.  An  anaes- 
thetic is  sometimes  necessary  in  the  first  sitting,  on  account  of  the  great 
pain.  In  these  passive  movements  one  should  also  stretch  the  sciatic 
nerve — that  is,  flex  the  leg  as  completely  as  possible  at  the  hip,  with  the 
knee  joint  extended.  The  inflammatory  adhesions  of  the  sheath  of 
the  nerve  with  the  surroundings  are  hereby  loosened  and  stretched,  and 
they  are,  in  fact,  the  principal  cause  of  the  pain.  The  patient  must 
walk  as  much  as  possible,  and  diligently  make  active  movements  with 
the  hip  and  the  knee,  as  well  as  with  the  spine.  Massage  and  passive 
and  active  movements  are  combined,  it  may  be,  with  baths  and  elec- 
tricity. The  use  of  hot  springs  (Gastein,  Teplitz,  Kagatz,  etc.)  is 
also  very  salutary.  I  have  seen  no  special  success  attend  the  use  of 
medicinal  remedies,  whether  given  internally  or  administered  subcu- 
taneously.  I  have  repeatedly  stretched  the  sciatic  nerve  after  expos- 
ing it  by  a  posterior  incision  in  the  worst  cases  of  sciatica,  and  in 
two  cases  with  excellent  success.      I  scarcely  make  use  of  it,  how- 
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ever,  any  longer,  as  I  have  always  accomplished  the  purpose  by  the 
use  of  massage  and  the  subcutaneous  method  of  stretching. 

Stretching  the  Soiatio  Herve. — The  nerve  stretching  introduced  by 
Billroth  and  Nussbaum  has  been  performed  with  varying  success  on 
the  sciatic  nerve  in  treating  the  following  affections : 

1.  Disturbances  of  nerve  activity  (paresis,  neuralgia)  in  consequenc-e 
of  adhesion  of  the  sciatic  nerve  or  its  sheath  with  the  surrounding  con- 
nective tissue  after  injuries  (Nussbaum). 

2.  Traumatic  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  with  tabetic  symptoms 
(Konig,  Riedel). 

3.  Many,  though  not  as  yet  definitely  defined,  forms  of  tabes  or  of 
pseudo-tabes  resulting  from  peripheral  neuritis. 

4.  Different  forms  of  neuritis,  neuralgia,  and  typical  sciatica. 

I  once  saw  decided  improvement  in  a  case  of  tabes  from  stretching 
the  sciatic  nerve.  I  also  stretched  the  nerve  with  success  not  long  ago 
for  traumatic  neuralgia  and  for  mild  paretic  symptoms,  because  the 

sheath  of  the  nerve  had  become 
thickened  and  adherent  with  the 
surroundings  after  a  gunshot  wound 
received  two  years  before. 

If  one  can  choose  the  place, 
the  incision  for  stretching  the  sci- 
atic nerve  is  made  either  in  the 
gluteal  fold  or  above  the  popliteal 
space  between  the  biceps  muscle  on 
one  side  and  the  semimembranosus 
and  semitendinosus  on  the  other 
side. 

When  the  nerve  is  stretched  in 
the  gluteal  fold  (Fig.  820)  the  pa- 

Fio.  820.— Incision  for  stretchin/yr  the  »oiatio     ^^^t   lies  UpOU  his  abdomcn.      The 

ZTsiJ^i^r^nVdJ"^^^  '^^"^  i^«i«io"'   ^>"^l^  i«  abont  ten 

Bcmtic nerve;  i«f*, biceps.  Centimetres  long,  begins  on  a  level 

with  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium 
midway  between  the  latter  and  the  posterior  edge  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter. After  the  skin,  the  thick  cushion  of  fat,  and  the  superficial 
fascia  have  been  divided,  the  fibres  of  the  glutaeus  magnus  muscle  ap- 
pear in  the  upper  corner  of  the  wound  running  obliquely  outward  and 
downward,  while  the  upper  border  of  the  biceps  muscle  becomes  visible 
in  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  (Fig.  820).  If  the  borders  of  the 
two  muscles  are  drawn  apart  with  retractors,  the  sciatic  nerve  appears 
deeper  down.     It  is  isolated  as  far  as  possible,  without  wounding  the 
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sciatic  artery  which  accompanies  it,  is  drawn  outward  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  after  the  nerve  sheath  has  been  opened,  and  stretched 
in  both  directions  until  it  is  distinctly  lengthened.  Then  follow  drain- 
age, suture,  and  the  application  of  an  antiseptic  dressing. 

Above  the  popliteal  space  the  nerve  is  easily  found,  after  the  skin, 
the  cushion  of  fat,  and  the  superficial  fascia  have  been  divided,  between 
the  semimembranosus  and  semitendinosus  muscles  on  one  side  and  the 
biceps  muscle  on  the  other  side. 

Aneuriims  in  the  Thigh. — The  different  forms  of  aneurisms  (see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  page  532  ff.)  are  not  uncommon  in  the  thigh,  and  are 
observed  especially  after  injuries.  They  are  to  be  treated  according 
to  the  rules  described  in  detail  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  537. 
The  attempt  should  first  be  made  to  bring  about  coagulation  in  the 
sac  by  digital  compression  and  compression  by  means  of  elastic  band- 
ages. The  best  way  is  to  apply  an  elastic  bandage  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  first  enveloping  the  leg  from  below  upward  nearly  .to 
the  aneurism  with  an  India-rubber  bandage,  and  then  applying,  just 
above  the  aneurism,  an  Esmarch  tube,  and  removing  the  India-rubber 
bandage.  The  rubber  tubing  is  allowed  to  remain  for  an  hour  or 
an  hour  and  a  half  if  possible,  and  digital  compression  is  then  made 
use  of  for  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  This  treatment  must  be  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time.  The  compression  is  often  not  endured. 
If  it  is  impracticable  or  without  effect,  the  treatment  of  the  aneurism  by 
an  operation  is  to  be  recommended.  This  consists  in  splitting  or  ex- 
tirpating the  sac,  after  proximal  and  distal  ligation  of  the  artery  and 
all  branches  that  come  off  from  the  aneurism  (Antyllus),  or  in  proxi- 
mal ligation  (Anel,  Hunter),  or  distal  ligation  (Wardrop,  Brasdor),  as  we 
have  described  it  in  Princples  of  Surgery,  page  538.  The  treatment  of 
cirsoid  aneurism  and  arterio- venous  aneurism  may  consist  in  extirpation 
with  careful  arrest  of  the  haemorrhage  on  all  sides  by  ligation  of  the 
afferent  and  efferent  vessels,  or  in  the  use  of  ignipuncture  by  means  of 
tlie  galvano-cautery  or  the  fine  point  of  a  Paquelin  cautery. 

Riedel  observed  a  peculiar  circumscribed  endarteritis  of  the  femoral 
artery  with  gangrene  of  the  leg.  The  artery  was  fully  obstructed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  two  centimetres.  Its  lumen  had  been  greatly  constricted  by  circular 
proliferation  of  epithelium  and  then  completely  occluded  by  a  thrombus. 

Varloofle  Veins  of  the  Thigh.— Varicose  dilatations  of  the  veins  in  the 
form  of  the  well-known  bluish,  often  sacciform  tortuous  swellings  of  the 
cutaneous  veins,  in  consequence  of  engorgement  and  obstruction  of  the 
venous  current,  occur  very  frequently  on  the  thigh,  especially  among  women 
after  repeated  pregnancies.  The  varicose  enlargement  of  the  saphenous  vein 
along  its  whole  length,  or  in  more  circumscribed  form  at  the  saphenous 
opening,  deserves  special  notice.  Death  from  haemorrhage  has  frequently  re- 
101 
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suited  from  the  rupture  of  a  varicose  vein.  They  are  sometimes  complicated 
by  periphlebitic  inflammation  and  suppuration — e.  g.,  in  case  of  eczema  or 
ulcers  of  the  skin,  and  also  by  extensive  thrombosis.  The  so-called  phleboliths 
arise  when  the  thrombi  become  chalky  and  calcified.  Varicose  ulcers  of  the 
skin  are  very  common,  especially  on  the  leg. 

The  treatment  of  varicose  veins  consists  in  enveloping*  the  leg  with  a 
roller  bandage,  elastic  bandage,  or  elastic  stocking.  Paul  Vogt  recommended 
cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotin  into  the  perivascular  tissue 
(extract,  secale  cornut,  1-to-lO  aqua  destillata,  010  acid,  carbol.).  The  solution 
is  to  be  frequently  renewed,  and  its  decomposition  is  prevented  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  carbolic  acid. 

Varicose  veins  can  furthermore  be  tied  and  excised.  Lig^ation  with  cat- 
gut can  also  be  performed  without  making  an  incision  by  passing  a  catgut 
ligature  behind  the  vein  with  a  curved  needle  and  tying  the  ligature  over  a 
drainage-tube,  for  example.  Recurrences  frequently  occur  even  after  ex- 
cision of  the  varicose  portions.    See  also  Varicose  Veins  of  the  Leg. 

Dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  thigh  or  the  lower  extremity 
(lymphangiectasis)  occurs  under  much  the  same  conditions  as  that  of  the 
veins,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  lymph  current  It  is  usually 
combined,  after  long  standing,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  [and  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue  (elephantiasis),  which  may  become  very  marked. 
Not  infrequently  the  varicose  lymphatic  vessels  burst  and  a  so-called  lym- 
phatic fistula  results.    The  escape  of  lymph  may  be  very  marked. 

For  the  different  forms  of  elephantiasis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery. 

The  treatment  of  lymphangiectasis  is,  generally  speaking,  the  same  as 
that  of  enlargement  of  the  veins,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  is  often  attended  with 
meagre  results.  In  many  cases  punctiform  ustion — i.  e.,  multiple  punctures 
with  the  Paquelin  cautery  or  the  galvano-cautery — is  serviceable.  Successful 
extirpation  may  be  very  difficult  because  it  is  not  easy  to  recognise  the  bound- 
ary between  sound  and  diseased  tissue.  Lymphatic  fistulas  have  been  cured 
by  transverse  division  of  the  skin  above  the  fistula.  Elephantiasis  may  be 
treated  by  elastic  bandages,  repeated  excision  of  spindle-shaped  pieces  of 
skin,  and,  above  all,  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery,  by  means  of  which  sur- 
prising results  have  been  secured.  In  the  most  severe  cases  amputation  or 
disarticulation  of  the  thigh  has  been  performed. 

Hygroma  of  the  iliac  bursa  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cumscribed tumor,  when  the  bursa  does  not,  as  usual,  communicate  with  the 
hip  joint.  The  other  bursae  also — e.  g.,  in  the  region  of  the  trochanters — may 
become  inflamed.  The  treatment  of  hygpromata  consists  in  their  puncture, 
with  or  without  the  subsequent  injection  of  iodine,  or  in  laying  them  open 
or  excising  them. 

By  the  so-called  "  rider's  bone "  is  understood  the  formation  of  bone 
in  the  adductors  of  the  thigh  in  consequence  of  constant  riding.  For  this 
myositis  ossificans,  and  the  very  peculiar  myositis  ossificans  multiplex 
pix)gressiva,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  551. 
Massage,  the  inunction  of  mercurial  ointment,  and  the  use  of  iodides  of 
potassium  internally  are  esi)ecially  to  be  recommended  at  the  beginning  of 
the  affection. 
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Inflammations  of  the  Femur. — Among  inflammations  of  the  femur  I 
mention  especially  acute  osteomyelitis  resulting  from  infection  with 
the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus^  less  often  with  the  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aUms  and  Streptococcus  pyogenes.  The  region  of  the  lower 
epiphysis  of  the  femur  is  the  favourite  seat  of  this  acute  osteomyelitis. 
For  the  etiology,  the  course  and  the  treatment  of  acute  osteomyelitis, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  610  flf,  where  it  is 
described  more  in  detail.  We  there  referred,  also  on  page  617  ff.,  to 
inflammations  of  the  femur  among  mother-of-pearl  turners  and  those 
working  upon  wool  and  jute  fabrics,  also  inflammations  during  the 
period  of  growth  (growing-fever),  the  hyperostoses  (elephantiasis)  of 
the  femur,  etc.  Separation  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  femur  was  de- 
scribed on  page  637,  Principles  of  Surgery.  For  echinococcus  of  the 
femur  and  the  tibia,  see  §  342,  page  800. 

For  necrosis  of  the  femur  and  its  treatment  by  sequestrotomy 
(necrotomy),  the  reader  is  likewise  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery, 
§  106,  page  630  flf.  The  necrosis  is  most  frequently  found  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur,  where  the  removal  of  the  necrotic  bone  is  sometimes 
attended  with  great  diflSculties.  The  operation  is  much  facilitated  by 
using  an  Esmarch  bandage.  A  probe  is  introduced  into  the  fistulous 
tracts,  and  the  fistulas  of  the  bone  (cloacae)  are  then  exposed  a^  far  as 
possible  by  detaching  the  soft  parts  and  the  periosteum  sufficiently 
by  means  of  a  periosteal  elevator.  Proper  attention  is  to  be  paid 
thereby  to  the  location  of  the  large  vessels  and  nerves  and  the  bound- 
aries of  the  knee  joint.  The  bone  is  then  chiselled  open  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent,  and  the  sequestrum  is  extracted. 

.  §  325.  Tumours  of  the  Thigh. — All  the  different  kinds  of  tumours 
occur  in  the  thigh,  especially  those  of  the  connective-tissue  type.  In 
the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  there  develop  especially  lipomata,  fibro- 
mata, angeio-lipomata,  and  myxo-lipomata.  Deeply  located  lipomata 
are  also  observed  under  the  glutaeus  maximus  muscle.  The  pedun- 
culated lipoma  sometimes  reaches  a  very  marked  size.  I  saw  an 
angeio-lipoma  in  an  infant  nearly  as  large  as  the  fist  wholly  disappear 
spontaneously  within  a  year.  The  soft  fibromata  also  which  originate 
in  the  intermuscular  septa  and  the  fascia  may  reach  a  marked  size. 
They  are  likewise  pedunculated  sometimes.  The  myxomata  origi- 
nating in  the  muscles  and  the  intermuscular  septa  are  located,  in 
most  cases,  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  below  the  buttocks, 
whence  they  grow  through  the  sacro-sciatic  foramina  into  the  pelvis 
(Liicke). 

Neuromata  develop  most  commonly  on  the  sciatic  nerve,  sometimes 
as  genuine  neuromata,  more  frequently  as  fibro-neuromata  and  neuro- 
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sarcomata,  ori^ating  in  the  nerve  sheath  or  the  iuterfibrillary  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  nerves.  They  inay  be  detached  from  the  nerve 
with  preservation  of  its  continuity,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  resect  some 
of  the  nerve.  In  the  latter  case  the  ends  of  tlie  nerve  are  united, 
either  directly  after  stretching  the  latter  or  by  means  of  a  plajilic 
operation  (see  §  '295,  page  OUO,  Treatment  of  Nerve  Defects  in  the 
Forearm). 

Tumours  in  the  inguinal  region  originate  chiefly  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  lymphatic  vessels  which  are  found  there — that  is,  they 
are  lymphadenomata,  lymphosarcomata,  and  lymphangeiomata.  The 
latter  form  soft  tumours,  which  are  iisoally  composed  of  a  convolu- 
tion of  thick  cords.  Liicke  extirpated  a  cysto-adenoma  of  the  inguinal 
region  which  had  probably  developed  from  an  ovary  situated  in  a 
femoral  hernia. 

The  most  common  tumour  is  the  sarcoma  in  its  various  forms.  It 
originates  sometime^j  in  the  soft  parts— e.  g.,  in  the  vessel  sheaths,  the 
intermuscular  septa,  or  in  the  fascia,  some- 
tiines  in  the  periosteum  and  the  medulla. 
The  periosteal  and  myelogenic  oeteo-sarco- 
.mata  are  found  especially  in  the  re^on  of 
the  epiphyses,  but  also  on  the  sliaft  of  the 
femur.  The  very  malignant  forms  of  sar- 
coma, the  melanotic  sarcoma,  and  the  rap- 
idly growing  medullary  cancers,  are  rather 
frequent.  Traumatisms  play  an  important 
part  in  sarcoma  formation.  I  saw  a  rapidly 
growing  round-celled  sarcoma  wluch  devel- 
oped in  the  case  of  a  student  twenty  yearn 
of  age  after  a  fall  while  practising  in  the 
gymnasium.  The  patient  died  from  recur- 
rence and  internal  metastases  about  a  year 
after  amputation  at  the  hip.  The  rapidly 
growing  earconiata  with  abnndant  ceils, 
which  are  observed  especially  among  young 
persons,  generally  have  a  very  unfavourable 
prognosis.  A  rcfurrence  usually  occurs  in  the  stump,  as  in  the  case 
jnst  quotefl,  in  6]>ite  of  high  amputation  of  the  thigh  or  disarticula- 
tion at  the  hip,  and  the  patient  speedily  dies  of  internal  metastases. 
The  least  malignant  sarcomata  are  the  myeli^nic  osteo-earcomata 
(myeloid  Fnri'omata,  giant-celled  sarcomata,  and  cysto -sarcomata.  Fig. 
8^1,  after  AV.  Husch"),  They  usually  develop  slowly,  inflating  the  bone 
more  and  more,  and  then  breaking  through.     Malignant  forms,  how- 
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ever,  are  also  observed.  Vaacalar,  palaating  earcomata  oceur  here  also, 
as  on  the  humerus,  at  the  upper  and  especially  at  the  lower  epiphjeis  of 
the  femur.  The  diagnoBls  of  these  epiphyseal  sarcomata  is  sometimes 
difficult  at  first  on  account  of  the  swelling.  One  thinks  first  usually 
of  primary  chronic  in^mmation  of  the  knee  joint,  or  white  swelling. 
The  prognosis  of  the  myeloid  sarcoma  after  amputation  of  the  femur 
is  generally  favourable.    A  permanent  euro  usually  results. 

The  cysts  of  the  thigh  are  of  variable  origin.  Those  in  the  ingui- 
nal region  are  mostly  empty  hernial  sacs,  which  have  ceased  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  large  cysts  that  occasionally 
occur  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  are  mostly,  according  to  Michel, 
congenital  pooches  of  peritoneeum  that  have  become  shut  off.  The 
echinocoGCUs  is  sometimes  found  in  the  thigh  and  leg  (see  §  342,  page 
800).  Echinococcus  of  the  bone  occasions  at  first  an  inflation  of  the 
same  similar  to  that  attending  the  myelogenic  tumours  of  the  bone, 
and  the  diagnosis  is  only  possible,  as  a  rule,  when  the  vesicles  have 
broken  through  the  cortical  layer  of  the  bone.  EctiinococcoB  also 
oceurs  in  tlie  soft  parts — e.  g.,  in  the  inguinal  region  and  the  re^on 
of  the  adductors,  in  the  form  of  a  lobulated  tumour.  The  correct  diag- 
nosis can  be  reached  by  aspiration  and  microscopic  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  cyst  (see  also  §  161,  page  53  S.,  Echinococcus  of  the 
Liver). 

Among  non-malignant  tumours  of  the  bone  the  exostoses  of  the 
femur  are  especially  to  be  mentioned.  They  are  found  most  frequently 
at  the  lower  epiphysis  (Fig.  822).    The  exostoses  or  oeteomata  originat- 


'tberemiir(W.  Boach). 


ing  in  the  periosteum  are  often  perfectly  movable,  and  not  connected 
at  all  with  the  bone.  The  bony  structure  of  osteomata  or  exostoses  is 
sometimes  as  compact  as  ivory,  and  sometimes  more  cancellous.  The 
exostoses  in  the  region  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  usually  have  a  cover- 
ing of  cartilage  (cartilaginous  exostosis).     They  are  really  ossified  en- 
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chondromata  or  ecchondroses.  By  exostosis  bursata  (Fig.  823)  is  un- 
derstood an  exoBtoeie  near  a  joint — e.  g.,  the  knee  joint,  with  a  bnrs&l 
or  synovial  cOTeiing.  It  origiQatee  in  the  joint,  and,  in  conseqaence 
of  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  femur,  pushes  before  it  the  capsule 
of  the  knee  joint.  The  pouch  thus  made  in  the  capsule  either  remains 
open,  BO  that  the  synovial  covering  of  the  exostosis  still  commonicateii 
with  the  joint,  or  it  is  gradually  shut  off  from  the  joint,  as  in  Fig,  S2.3. 
Free  bodies  are  sometimes  fouud  in  the  sac,  as  Fig.  823  likewise  shows. 
Such  an  exostosis  bursata  was  observed  by  Bergmann  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  which  had  an  extra-articnlar  location 
close  above  the  knee  joint.  About  five  hundred  free  rice  bodies,  con- 
sisting of  hyaline  cartilage,  were  fouud  in  the  completely  closed  syno- 
vial sac  Yolkmann  observed  an  exostosis  still  located  in  the  knee 
joint,  which  was  attached  near  the  point  of  reflectioD  of  the  capsule 
upon  the  semilunar  cartilage.  There  were  three  movable  bodies  in  the 
knee  joint 

Epithelial  tumours  are  rare  on  the  thigh.  Btitbge  observed  numer- 
ous cutaneous  boms  in  the  region  of  the  thigh  and  the  hip  (Fig.  S'M). 

Epitheliomata  are  rare  on  the  thigh.    The  earcl- 
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nomatous  Ivmphomata  of  the  inguiaal  glands  develop  secondarilv  after 
carcinoma  of  the  urinary  and  eexoal  organs  and  the  lower  extremity. 
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Carcinoma  may  develop  secondarily  in  the  bone  also,  as  shown,  for 
example,  in  Fig.  825.  For  primary  and  secondary  carcinoma  of  the 
extremities  the  reader  is  referred  to  what  was  said  in  §  303,  page  635. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  conforms  to  general  rules.  In  all  cases 
of  malignant  tumours,  especially  of  malignant  sarcomata  developing  in 
the  soft  parts  or  in  the  bone,  amputation  or  disarticulation  of  the 
femur  is  to  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible.  It  must  be  confessed 
tliat  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  cure  in  a  case  of  malignant  tumour 
of  the  femur  that  demands  disarticulation  at  the  hip  is  very  dubious. 
Bock,  who  made  a  careful  study  of  one  hundred  and  nine  such  cases  of 
disarticulation  at  the  hip,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  in  not  a  single 
one  of  the  eighty-six  cases  in  which  the  patient  survived  the  operation 
could  a  permanent  cure  be  surely  proved,  and  that  in  no  case,  perhaps, 
was  life  prolonged  thereby.  One  must  therefore  most  carefully  con- 
sider in  each  case  whether  or  not  it  is  right  or  permissible  to  expose 
the  patient  to  the  danger  of  such  a  serious  operation. 

§  326.  Sesection  of  the  Hip. — The  resection  of  the  hip  is  usually  a 
partial  resection.  It  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  bone, 
the  acetabulum  being  almost  always  spared.  Carious  areas  in  the  latter 
can  easily  be  removed,  after  resection  of  the  head  or  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  with  a  sharp  spoon,  and  in  case  of  retro-acetabular  abscesses  an 
enlargement  of  the  opening  in  the  bone  is  sufficient.  The  head  of  the 
femur  used  to  be  resected  through  or  below  the  trochanter,  especially 
in  case  of  tubercular  hip  disease,  because  a  careful  extirpation  of  the 
diseased  capsule  is  then  possible,  drainage  is  facilitated,  and,  later,  the 
mobility  of  the  joint  is  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leg  is  consid- 
erably shortened  thereby.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  by  packing  the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze  one  can  perfectly 
well  preserve  the  neck.  One  should  proceed  as  conservatively  as  pos- 
sible in  operating  upon  the  hip,  and  resection  is  performed  at  present, 
among  children,  for  example^  with  tubercular  hip  disease,  by  no  means 
so  frequently  as  formerly.  Very  good  results  have  been  secured,  as 
in  other  joints,  by  the  injection  of  ten-per-cent  sterilized  iodoform- 
glycerin  or  iodoform  oil. 

We  always  operate,  if  possible,  subperiosteally — that  is,  the  muscu- 
lar insertions  on  the  great  trochanter  are  detached,  together  with  the 
periosteum,  or  chiselled  away  with  some  of  the  cortical  layer.  The 
lesser  trochanter — on  which  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  a  very  important 
one  for  the  thigh,  is  inserted — remains  intact.  The  operation  is 
very  easily  performed  when  there  is  suppuration  or  tubercular  in- 
flammation of  the  hip  joint.  It  is  more  difficult  in  fresh  injuries  or 
on  the  cadaver,  on  account  of  the  firmness  of  the  capsule  and  the  liga- 
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ments.  Resection  of  the  femur  is  most  fi*equently  performed  by  means 
of  a  longitudinal  incision  over  the  trochanter,  after  Langenbeek.  In 
order  to  secure  good  healing  without  a  fistula,  I  consider  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  after  the  resection  is  completed— e.  g.,  on  ac- 
count of  tuberculosis — all  bits  of  tissue,  and  all  tubercular  material, 
etc.,  should  be  most  carefully  removed  by  irrigation  with  bichloride 
or  salt  solution.  It  is  my  opinion  that  fistulsB  are  the  result  usually 
of  leaving  tubercular  material  behind. 

Snbperioflteal  Seaeotion  of  the  Hip  by  means  of  a  Longitudinal  IndfioB 
over  the  Oreat  Trochanter  (Fig.  826). — The  patient  should  lie  upon  the 
sound  side,  with  the  hip  joint  which  is  to  be  resected  in  a  position  of 

semiflexion.  The  skin  incision,  which  i& 
from  ten  to  twelve  centimetres  long,  runs 
upward  from  the  base  of  the  trochanter  and 
in  its  middle  line  toward  the  posterior  supe- 
rior spine  of  the  ilium.  It  is  made  at  once 
down  to  the  bone,  dividing  the  skin,  the 
fascia,  the  periosteum  of  the  trochanter,  and 
the  gluteal  muscles  at  one  stroke.  The  cap- 
sule is  also  immediately  opened  and  the  rim 
of  the  acetabulum  exposed.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  are  drawn  apart  by  means  of  re- 
tractors, and  any  wounded  vessels  are  imme- 
diately tied.  The  periosteum  and  the  mus- 
cular insertions  on  the  great  trochanter  are 
now  detached  subperiosteally  with  a  perios- 
teal elevator  in  an  outward  and  inward  direction,  together  with  the 
capsule,  which  is  likewise  divided  by  the  longitudinal  incision,  or,  still 
better,  they  are  cliiselled  away  together  with  a  layer  of  the  cortex. 
The  cotyloid  ligament  is  then  repeatedly  notched  with  the  knife,  and 
the  ligamentum  teres — which,  in  case  of  tubercular  coxitis,  for  instani^e, 
is  often  dentroycJd — ^is  either  torn  out  by  rotation  of  the  femur  or  di- 
vided transversely  by  the  introduction  of  a  knife  into  the  joint  from 
behind  and  the  outer  side,  after  the  head  has  l)een  forced  halfway  out 
of  the  acetabulum  by  means  of  adduction  and  rotation  inward.  After 
division  of  the  ligamentum  teres,  the  head  of  the  femur  is  completely 
dislocated  by  moans  of  flexion,  ailduetiun,  and  rotation  inward  or  out- 
ward, and  cut  off  with  a  chain  saw,  metacarpal  saw,  or  a  chisel,  either, 
as  cited  above,  below  the  great  trotdiantor,  after  Malgaigne,  Sayre, 
Volkniann,  and  others,  or,  according  to  the  method  of  Langenbeek, 
Hueter,  and  others,  with  preservation  of  the  trochanter,  or,  it  may  be, 
through  the  hitter  itself  with  preservation  of  a  part  of  the  neck.    After 
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the  removal  of  the  articalar  earface  of  tbe  femur  the  acetabulum  can 
be  Bufficieotlj  inspected  and,  if  neceBsary,  scraped  out,  and  the  capsule 
can  be  excised  with  scissors  and  forceps.  Bardenheuer,  Hans  Schmid, 
and  others  resected  the  diseased  acetabulum  in  suitable  cases  witb  the 
chisel.  The  wound  is  either  drained  and  sutured  or  packed  with 
iodoform  gauze.  Generally  speaking,  I  prefer  the  latter  metbod  of 
treatment 

Baaeetion  of  the  Hip  by  maau  of  the  Potterior  Curred  I&ddon  (older 
method  of  Textor  and  Anthony  White). — The  patient  lies  upon  the 
sound  side,  and  the  hip  joint  is  either  nearly  extended  or  flexed  as 
completely  as  possible.  In  the  former  ease  tlie  incision  is  made  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  S27,  in  tlie  latter  cose  the  more  angular  incision  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  S2S  is  chosen.  The  curved  incision  begins  midway 
between  tlie  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  upper  border 
of  the  great  trochanter,  encircles  the  top  of  the  latter,  and  then  runs 
downward  for  a  distance  of  about  five  centime- 
tres along  the  posterior  border  of  the  same.  In 
operating  according  to  Fig.  828,  with  the  joiat  in 
a  position  of  maxi- 
mum flexion,  a  rec- 
tangular incision  is 
made  which  encir- 
cles the  upper  and 
posterior  borders 
of  the  trochanter  at 
a  distance  of  from 
two  to  three  centi- 
metres. The  ten- 
dinous insertions 
of  the  glutteus  me- 
dius  and  glutceus  minimus,  the  obturators,  the  pyriformis,  and  the 
quadratuB  femoHs  muscles  are  detached  from  the  trochanter  until  the 
capsule  is  reached,  which  is  then  opened.  The  cotyloid  li^ment  is 
now  notched,  as  in  Langenbeck's  method,  and  the  ligamentum  teres 
is  either  torn  away  by  adduction  of  the  femur  and  rotation  inward 
or  outward,  or  divided  with  the  knife  from  behind  and  the  outer  side. 
After  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  by  adduction  and  rota- 
tion, the  neck  of  the  bone  can  be  sawn  off  with  a  metacarpal  saw  or  a 
chain  saw,  liere  also  either  through  or  below  t!ie  great  trochanter.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  a  good  plan  to  detach  the  soft  parts,  from  the 
trochanter,  suhcortically  with  hammer  and  chisel,  as  in  Langenbeck's 
method.     The  lessor  trochanter  with  the  insertion  of  the  ilio-psoas 
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muecle  remains  intact  The  reet  of  the  operation  (excision  of  the  cap- 
Bule,  scraping  out  the  acetahulnm,  or  chiselling  it  oat  with  a  gouge, 
etc.)  is  the  same  as  above. 

Bewetion  of  the  Hip  by  meani  of  aa  Aatorior  Longitudinal  Indiieii, 
after  Liicke.  Schede,  and  Huet«r  (Fig.  829).  The  soft  parts  suffer  the  least 
injury  by  these  incisions,  but  they  do  not  afford  a  sufficiently  free  view  into 
the  joint  They  are,  therefore,  best  suited  for  the  simple  decapitation  of  the 
femui^-e.  g.,  in  case  of  wounds  of  tlie  joint,  and  less  so  for  more  extensive 
diseases  of  the  hip.  Liicke  and  Scliede  make  the 
anterior  lon^ptudinal  incision  along  tlie  inner 
border  of  the  sartorius  muscle  (Fig.  629.  ai. 
Hueter  makes  it  on  the  outer  border  of  the  same, 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  anterior  cruni 
nerve  (Fig.  829,  b).  The  incision  as  made  by 
Liicke  and  Schede  begins  below  and  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium, 
and  runs  downward  for  a  distance  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  centimetres.  One  passes  in  between 
t)ie  inner  border  of  the  sartorius  and  the  rectus 
femoris  muscles  on  the  one  side  and  the  outer 
border  of  the  ilio-psoas  on  the  other.  The  mus- 
cles named  are  drawn  outward  and  inward  by 
means  of  retractors,  and  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  capsule  is  opened  while  the  leg  is  partiallT 
flexed,  abducted,  and  rotated  outward.  Hueler 
begins  his  longitudinal  incision  on  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  sartorius  muscle,  at  the  centre  of  a  line  which  connects  the  great 
trochanter  and  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  After  isolation  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur,  it  is  divided  with  the  chisel  or  saw  from  above  and 
the  outer  side  in  a  downward  and  inward  direction.  If  the  trochanter  is  tit 
be  removed  at  the  same  time,  it  can  be  better  done  tlirough  Hueter's  incision 
than  thniujjh  that  of  Liicke  and  Schede. 

Tiling  begins  Langenbeck's  incision  farther  forward  upon  the  anterior 
border  of  the  trochanter,  in  order  to  retain  a  larger  portion  of  the  insertions 
of  the  gluteal  muscles  on  the  top  and  in  the  fossa  of  the  great  trochanter. 
Through  this  incision  he  chisels  away  the  trochanter  with  the  periosteum 
and  the  muscular  insertions,  and  displaces  it  backward.  The  capsule  is  now 
detached  in  front  and  the  thigh  is  rotated  outward  in  order  that  the  lesser 
trochanter  may  be  brought  into  view  and  chiselled  off.  The  head  is  then 
dislocated,  and  one  proceeds  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case — that  is,  tlte 
capsule  is  dissected  out  the  head  ia  resect<Kl,  the  acetabulum  is  scraped,  chis- 
elled out,  ete.  If  the  head  of  the  femur  is  sound,  it  is  preserved  and  brought 
back  iiilo  the  acetabulum.  The  great  and  lesser  trochanters  are  fixed  in  their 
normal  place  again  with  ivory  pins. 

Oilier  has  recently  recommended  the  following  method  for  resection  of 
the  hip :  The  curved  skin  incision  (d  tabatiire)  encircles  the  trochanter  in 
such  a  way  that  lis  lowest  point  lies  about  four  centimetres  below  the  apex 
of  the  latter,  and  its  ends  arc  respectively  four  centimetres  in  front  of  and 
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behind  it  The  great  trochanter  is  then  sawn  off  from  without  inward,  and 
from  below  obliquely  upward,  and  the  fragment  thus  obtained  is  reflected 
with  the  skin  and  the  gluteal  muscles.  The  neck  and  head  of  the  femur  are 
well  exposed  in  this  way,  and  can  be  further  operated  upon  or  resected  as 
necessity  may  require.  After  the  operation  is  completed,  there  follow  drain- 
age, reposition  of  the  sawn-off  fragment  of  bone,  and  fixation  of  the  same  by 
suture. 

Bardenheuer  has  in  some  cases  of  acute  osteomyelitis  and  tubercular 
caries  resected  or  chiselled  out  the  acetabulum,  either  with  or  without  simul- 
taneous resection  of  the  head  of  the'  femur. 

The  after-treatment  of  resection  of  the  hip  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  an  antiseptic  protective  dressing  over  the  wound,  and  of  an 
extension  apparatus  with  the  leg  abducted  and  the  pelvis  elevated  (see 
Principles  of  Surgery,  page  225  ff.).  The  effort  is  made,  of  course, 
to  secure  as  movable  a  joint  as  possible.  I  agree  with  Oilier,  however, 
that  in  all  cases  of  suppurative  inflammation  it  is  better  to  strive  for 
anchylosis  with  the  thigh  slightly  flexed  and  abducted.  In  case  of 
resection  of  both  hips,  Yolkmann  advises  that  an  immovable  joint 
be  secured  on  one  side,  with  the  leg  in  a  good  position  in  order 
that  the  patient  may  have  a  firmer  support  After  healing  has  taken 
place,  extension  by  weights  must  still  be  made  use  of  for  weeks  or 
months,  especially  in  children.  This  extension  should  be  applied, 
above  all,  at  night,  and  it  is  best  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  gaiter 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh  with  a  leather  sling  for  the  foot. 

The  anatomical  conditions  in  the  hip  joint  after  healing  has  taken  place 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  extent  of  the  resection  and  the  age  and  disease  of 
the  patient  One  sometimes  observes  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  joint 
— e.  g.,  new  growth  of  the  resected  trochanter  and  of  the  head  of  the  femur, 
with  reorganization  of  the  acetabulum.  It  has  been  repeatedly  found  that 
the  lesser  trochanter,  with  a  cartilaginous  covering,  rested  in  the  acetabulum 
and  formed  a  substitute  for  the  head.  In  other  respects  the  anatomical  con- 
ditions found  in  the  resected  hip  joint  depend  upon  whether  partial  or  com- 
plete anchylosis,  an  actively  movable  hip  joint  or  a  loose  joint,  results. 


§  327.  Disarticulation  at  the  Hip. — A  sure  control  of  the  haemorrhage 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  performing  disarticulation  of  the  femur, 
in  order  that  the  operation  be  performed  with  a  minimum  loss  of  blood. 
The  best  method,  in  my  opinion,  is  first  to  perform  a  high  amputation 
of  the  thigh,  with  the  use  of  Esmarch's  bandage  (see  Principles  of 
Surgery,  Fig.  82,  page  53),  and  then,  after  tying  the  vessels  in  the 
wound,  to  remove  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  through  a  longitudinal 
incision  over  the  trochanter.  The  mortality  attending  disarticulation 
at  the  hip  before  the  adoption  of  antiseptic  methods  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  Liining,  to  seventy  per  cent,  and  according  to  Ashhurst,  to  sixty- 
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four  per  cent  (633  eases).  Most  of  the  patients  died  in  consequence  of 
tlie  great  loss  of  blood,  inasmucli  as  the  methods  of  arresting  bteinur- 
rhage  were  very  defective. 

The  high  amputation  of  tlie  thigh,  with  snbseqnent  disaiticiilation 
of  the  etuinp,  is  performed  as  follows :  -Esmarch's  India-rubber  tnlie 
is  applied,  parallel  to  Ponpart's  ligament,  the  extremity  having  been 
made  bioodless  by  holding  it  perpendicnlar  for  some  time.  The  tube 
is  held  in  place  by  an  assistant   by   means  of   a  loop   of   bandage. 

Wyetb  secures  the 
rubber  tubing  by 
means  of  two  steel 
needles,  about  thir- 
ty centimetres  ia 
length,  which  are 
stuck  tbrungh  t)ie 
thigh  without  iQ- 
juring  the  large 
vessels.  All  the 
soft  parts  are  di- 
vided to  the  booe 
by  a  circular  incis- 
ion about  a  hand- 
hreadtli  below  die 
trochanter  and  the 
bone  is  sawn 
through.  All  the 
vessels  that  are 
visible,  both  arte- 
ries and  veins,  are 
seized  with  artery 
clamp  and  tied 
with  catgut  or  fine 
silk.  The  India- 
rubber  tube  is  removed,  while  the  wound  is  compressed  by  means  of 
large  sponges,  and  any  vessels  from  wliicli  there  is  still  hsemorrhage 
are  ligated.  The  upper  part  of  the  femur  is  now  removed,  subperios- 
teally  ae  far  as  possible,  through  a  longitudinal  incision  over  the  middle 
of  the  troclianter.  An  amputation  knife  or  a  large  resection  knife  is 
introduced  at  a  point  aliout  five  centimetres  above  the  apex  of  the  tro- 
chanter until  it  reaches  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  a  longitudinal  incis- 
ion is  made  downward  over  the  middle  of  tlie  trochanter  to  the  wound 
made  by  the  circular  amputation,  constantly  cutting  down  to  the  bone. 
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The  lower  end  of  the  stump  of  bone  is  now  seized  with  strong  bone 
forceps,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  retracted,  the  periosteum  pushed 
back  from  the  bone  on  aU  sides  with  an  elevator,  the  muscular  insertion 
severed  from  the  great  and  lesser  trochanter,  the  capsule  opened,  the 
ligamentum  teres  divided,  and  disarticulation  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
completed.  The  anatomy  of  the  wound  is  shown  in  Fig.  830.  Then 
follow  drainage,  suture,  and  the  application  of  a  dressing. 

noser's  oval  incision,  after  previous  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery 
and  vein  just  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  also  makes  very  good  pro- 
vision for  the  control  of  the  hemorrhage.  After  ligation  of  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  incision  just  below  Pou- 
part's ligament  (see  §  322,  page  726),  a  curved  incision  is  made  from 
the  lower  end  of  this  incision  toward  the  inner  and  outer  side  of  the 
leg,  and  the  two  are  united  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  extremity 
below  the  gluteal  fold  by  means  of  a  semicircular  incision.  After 
dividing  the  skin  the  soft  parts  are  incised  down  to  the  bone  along  the 
course  of  the  oval  incision,  and  each  spurting  vessel  is  immediately 
caught  with  an  artery  clamp  and  tied.  Upon  reaching  the  capsule,  it 
is  opened  from  in  front,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  dislocated  by 
hyperextension.  The  bone  is  now  enucleated,  with  suitable  adduction 
and  rotation  of  the  thigh,  first  in  the  region  of  the  great  trochanter, 
always  cutting  against  the  bone,  and,  finally,  the  capsule  and  the  mus- 
cular insertions  on  the  posterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh  are 
divided. 

Eose  makes  an  anterior  and  posterior  flap  and  then  gradually  works 
his  way  inward,  as  when  operating  upon  tumours,  and  ties  each  vessel 
proximally  and  distally  before  its  division.  This  method  consumes 
time,  it  is  true,  but  it  enables  one  to  restrict  the  haemorrhage  within 
narrow  limits,  and  therefore  decidedly  deserves  to  be  considered  in 
suitable  cases.  Senn  opens  the  joint  through  Langenbeck's  incision 
over  the  trochanter,  lays  bare  the  head  and  the  region  of  the  trochanter, 
and  dislocates  the  head.  The  soft  parts  are  then  constricted  in  front 
and  behind  and  in  U)to  by  means  of  an  India-rubber  tube.  An  ante- 
rior and  posterior  flap  of  soft  parts  are  now  formed  without  loss  of 
blood  by  means  of  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  curved  incision,  starting 
from  the  trochanter  incision,  and  the  disarticulation  is  completed. 

Disarticulation  at  the  hip  after  previous  ligation  of  the  common 
iliac  artery  and  vein  (see  §  157,  page  32),  with  the  formation  of  an  an- 
terior flap,  is  a  very  good  method  (Trendelenburg,  Rose). 

The  old  French  transfixion  method  is  to  be  rejected  on  account  of 
the  serious  and  unavoidable  loss  of  blood.  The  patient  is  so  placed, 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  well  fixed,  that  the  pelvis  on  the  dis- 
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eased  side  extends  halfway  over  the  edge  of  tiie  operating  table.  Loss 
of  blood  is  prevented  by  Esmarch's  tube,  compression  of  tlie  aorta 
against  the  spine  in  the  way  shown  in  Fig.  33,  page  53,  of  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  as  well  as  digital  compression  of  the  external  iliac 
artery  against  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis.  A  large  anterior  flap  of  skin 
and  muscle  is  then  cut  by  inserting  a  long,  sharp  transfixion  knife  mid- 
way between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  top  of 
the  trochanter.  The  knife  is  passed  inward  close  to  the  bone  and 
parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  so  that  its  point  emerges  near  the 
perinaeum.  It  is  then  carried  downward  close  to  the  bone  with  sawing 
strokes.  An  assistant  inserts  his  hands  under  the  flap  behind  the 
knife  and  compresses  the  vessels  in  the  flap.  One  can  also  compregB 
the  vessels  by  means  of  a  steel  rod  carried  through  the  puncture  canal, 
around  whose  ends  an  India-rubber  tube  or  some  turns  of  a  bandage 
are  tightly  tied,  or  by  thrusting  through  a  flexible  needle  of  lead  or 
zinc  (Trendelenburg).  The  knife  is  now  carried  from  below  toward 
the  surface  through  the  skin,  and  a  flap  of  skin  and  muscle  is  formed 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  centimetres  long.  Then  follows  ligation  of  the 
femoral  artery  and  vein  with  their  branches.  A  small  posterior  flap  is 
then  made,  the  thigh  hyperextended,  the  capsule  opened,  and  the  dis- 
articulation completed.  Ligation  of  the  vessels,  drainage,  and  suture 
follow. 

§  328.  Amputation  of  the  Thigh. — Amputation  of  the  thigh  is  mo^t 
frequently  performed  by  the  circular  method  at  two  levels,  or  by  a 
flap  method,  such  as  the  formation  of  an  anterior  overhanging  skin-flap. 

The  circular  amputation  at  two  levels  is  performed  as  follows: 
After  applying  Esmarch's  tube,  the  operator  stands  in  such  a  way  that 
the  foot  of  the  extremity  which  is  to  be  amputated  lies  on  his  right 
side — that  is,  if  it  is  the  right  leg,  the  surgeon  stands  outside  of  it ;  but 
if  the  left  leg,  he  stands  between  the  two.  The  skin  is  divided  by  a 
circular  incision  with  sawing  strokes  of  the  knife,  dissected  up  from 
the  underlying  fascia,  and  reflected  in  the  form  of  a  cuff.  The  length 
of  this  cuff  of  skin  must  equal  half  the  diameter  of  the  thigh.  If  the 
cuff  can  not  be  reflected  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  lower  circumferenc*e 
is  too  small  and  the  extremity  increases  in  size  above,  it  is  divided  by 
a  longitudinal  incision  either  in  one  place  or  in  two  opposite  places — 
e.  g.,  on  the  sides.  After  reflecting  this  cuff  of  skin,  the  soft  parts 
are  divided  down  to  the  bone  by  means  of  a  circular  incision  with 
sawing  strokes.  The  bone  is  then  sawn  tlirough,  the  vessels  that  are 
visible  tied  (the  femoral  artery  and  vein  and  the  profunda,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  muscular  branches),  and  the  large  nerve  trunks,  especially 
the  sciatic  nerve,  are  drawn  out  and  cut  oflE  short  with  scissors.    The 
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wound  IB  droned,  especiallj  posteriorly  sutured  m  a  transverbC  direc 
tion,  and  a  dressing  applied      The  anatomy  of  the  wonnd  (about  the 
middle  of  the  thigh)  la  shown 
in  Fig.  831.     The  numerous 
mnsf^nlar  branches  are  not  in 
eluded  in  the  cut. 

The  f  unnel-Bhaped  or  com 
cal  iucisiou,  after  Boycr  is  also 
very  useful  for  amputation  m 
the  middle  third  or  higher  up 
A  circular  incision  ib  made 
tliroiigh  the  skin  and  fascia 
down  to  the  most  snperhcial 
muscular  layer.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  in  front  and  be 
hind,  as  well  as  ou  the  inside 
and  outside,  are  drawn  upward 
by  means  of  four  double 
pronged  retractore,  and  the 
muscles  are  divided,  with  the 
exception  of  the  muscular  lay 
cr  next  to  the  bone,  by  a  some 
what  oblique  circular  mcision 
The  severed  muscles  are  drawn 
upward  by  means  of  retractors 
inserted  deeper,  and  below  these  the  deepest  mnscular  layer  is  divided 
down  to  tlie  bone.  In  this  way  a  conical  or  funnel-shaped  wound  is 
obtained  and  an  abnndant,  well-nourislied  covering  of  soft  parts  for 
the  bone. 

Among  flap  amputations  the  formation  of  a  laige  anterior  over- 
banging  flap  and  a  smaller  posterior  flap  (Teale,  Bruns)  ie  especially  to 
be  considered  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  Fig.  102,  p^e  119).  The 
position  of  the  operator  is  the  same  as  in  circular  ampntation.  An 
anterior  semilunar  cutaneous  flap  ie  first  marked  out,  whose  base  an- 
swers to  at  least  half  the  circumference  of  the  limb  and  whose  length 
equals  the  thickness  of  the  thigh.  This  flap,  which  contains  the  skin 
and  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  is  dissected  up  from  the  fascia  and 
reflected.  One  may  also  include  some  of  the  mnscle  in  the  flap  for 
the  sake  of  securing  for  it  better  nourishment.  A  short  cutaneous  flap 
ie  formed  posteriorly  simply  by  making  a  semicircular  incision.  This 
cutaneous  flap  also  is  dissected  up  from  the  subjacent  parts  and  reflected. 
All  the  soft  parts  are  now  divided  to  the  bone  by  a  circular  incision  jtist 
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below  the  reflection  of  tlie  flap,  and  the  bone  ie  then  sawn  througli, 
the  soft  parts  of  the  stump  being  drawn  apwanl. 

For  the  transcondyloid  amputation  of  tlic 

thigh  and  Gritti's  method,  see  §  S44,  \Mpi 

807,  808. 

W.  Koch  has  recommended  the  method  »f 
Sabanejetl  (Odessa)  for  amputation  of  the  femiir. 
It  can  be  easily  understood  from  Fig.  8.1^,  a  ami 
b.  Two  longitudinal  incisions  are  made  thmiieh 
the  skin  and  the  muscles  from  the  liead  of  tlir 
fibula  and  from  the  internal  lateral  ligament  tu 
about  the  beginning  of  the  middle  third  of  tlie 
leg.  These  are  connected  in  front  by  a  trans- 
verse incision  two  finger  breadths  below  the  tu- 
bercle of  the  tibia  and  behind  by  a  somewhat 
higher  transverse  incision.  The  posterior  flap  is 
formed  first,  and  consists  only  of  skin.  Tbe  kHrr 
joint  and  the  tibio-flbular  joint  are  opened  froiu 
behind  and  the  crucial  and  lateml  llganientis  nf 
the  knee  are  severed.  In  sawing  the  bone-fhip  from  the  tibia  the  leg  muiit  be 
turned  forward  against  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigb.  The  further  couiv 
of  the  operation  is  clear  from  the  two  illustrations.  The  fragment  of  lh<> 
tibia  fits  closely  against  tbe  wound  surface  of  the  femur  without  suture  i>r 
nailing,  and  the  stump  affords  an  excellent  suppoil. 


CHAPTER  XXXn^ 

INJURIES   Ain>   DISEASES   OF   THE   KNEE   JOINT   AND   THE    LEO. 

Mechanism  of  the  knee  joint. — Contusions  and  sprains  of  the  knee. — Dislocations  of 
the  knee. — Displacement  of  the  semilunar  cartilages. — Dislocations  of  the  patella. 
— Absence  and  rudimentary  formation  of  the  patella. — Rupture  of  the  ligamentum 
patellsB  and  of  the  quadriceps  tendon. — Dislocations  of  the  fibula  at  the  superior 
tibio-fibular  articulation. — Fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur. — Fractures  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. — Fractures  of  the  patella. — Wounds  of  the 
knee  joint. — Ligation  of  the  popliteal  artery. — Aneurisms. — Acute  and  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  knee  joint. — Free  bodies  in  the  knee  joint. — Contractures 
and  anchylosis  of  the  knee  joint. — Genu  valgum. — Genu  varum. — Diseases  of  the 
bursas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  knee  joint. — Tumours  in  the  region  of  the  knee  joint. — 
Resection  (arthrectomy,  synovectomy)  of  the  knee  joint. — Disarticulation  and  ampu- 
tation at  the  knee  joint  (Gritti*s  transcondyloid  amputation  of  the  femur).— Frac- 
tures of  the  shaft  of  both  bones  of  the  leg. — Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  and 
of  the  fibula  alone. — Injuries  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  leg. — Ligation  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  tibial  artery. — Diseases  of  the  leg  (soft  parts  and  bones). — Osteotomy 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula. — Necrotomy  (sequestrotomy). — Amputation  of  the  leg. — 
For  the  technique  of  bandaging  the  knee,  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §§  50-55. 

§  329.  Meclianism  of  the  Knee  Joint — Contnnons  and  Sprains  of  the 
Knee. — A  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  knee  joint  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  understanding  of  sprains  and  dislocations. 

Mechanism  of  the  Knee  Joint— The  movements  of  the  knee  consist  of 
flexion,  extension,  and  a  certain  amount  of  rotation.  The  latter  takes  place 
especially  at  the  end  of  extension  and  at  the  heginning  of  flexion.  At  the 
end  of  extension  the  tibia  rotates  outward  upon  its  long  axis,  while  at  the  be- 
ginning of  flexion  it  rotates  inward.  This  rotation  of  the  tibia  or  the  leg  is 
a  result  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  in  that  particu- 
larly the  internal  condyle  deviates  somewhat  at  its  anterior  end  from  the 
purely  sagittal  direction — that  is,  it  takes  a  rather  sudden  outward  curve. 
When  the  knee  joint  is  flexed,  independent  rotation  of  the  leg  is  possible. 
The  rotation  of  the  tibia  is  brought  about  mainly  by  the  movement  of  the 
outer  semilunar  cartilage,  which  moves  upon  the  conical  articular  surface  of 
the  outer  condyle  of  the  tibia.  The  posterior  crucial  ligament  is  made  tense 
thereby.  The  range  of  movement  of  the  tibia  in  these  rotation  movements 
has  been  carefully  measured  by  the  Weber  brothers  and  by  Meyer.  The 
angle  of  rotation  at  the  end  of  extension  amounts  on  the  average  to  39^ ; 
that  in  flexion — e.  g.,  a  flexion  of  60** — amounts  at  the  maximum  to  52®. 
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The  movements  of  the  knee  joint  are  checked  partly  by  the  semilunar 
cartilages,  the  capsule  with  its  accessory  bands,  and  the  crucial  ligaments, 
and  partly  by  direct  contact  between  the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  the 
tibia.    Flexion  is  checked  by  the  anterior  crucial  ligament,  by  the  edges  of 
the  semilunar  cartilages,  and  by  the  direct  contact  of  the  femur  and  the  tibia 
in  their  posterior  parts.    Extension  is  checked  mainly  by  the  semilunar  carti- 
lages, especially  the  outer  one.    In  consequence  of  this  constant  incarceratiou 
of  the  semilunar  cartilages,  there  may  be  seen  on  the  condyles  of  the  femur  a 
corresponding  impression,  which  is  most  distinct  on  the  outer  condyle.    Ex- 
tension of  the  knee  is  checked  by  the  posterior  crucial  ligament,  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  capsule,  and  the  lateral  ligaments.    Honigschmied  in  particu- 
lar has  made  a  study  upon  the  cadaver  of  ruptures  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knee. 
Forcible  hyper  flexion  does  not  produce  rupture  of  the  ligaments  in  an  intact 
cadaver,  while  in  hyperex tension  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule  and  the 
crucial  ligaments  are  torn  away,  one  or  both  lateral  ligaments  and  the  semi- 
lunar cartilage  are  torn  off,  the  femur  is  fractured  above  the  condyles,  the 
epiphysis  of  the  femur  is  separated,  or  the  leg  dislocated  forward.    Lateral 
flexion  to  the  inner  side  (hyperadduction)  causes  rupture  of  the  externiil 
lateral  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  crucial  ligaments,  the  capsule,  the 
outer  semilunar  cartilage,  less  often  of  both  semilunar  cartilages,  supra- 
condyloid   fracture  of  the  femur,  separation  of  the  epiphysis,  fracture  of 
the  internal  condyle  alone,  crushing  of  the  tibia  on  the  inner  side,  fracture 
of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  or  dislocartion  of  the  leg  inward.    Forcible  lateral 
flexion  to  the  outer  side  (hj'perabduction)  causes  the  same  injuries  as  hyper- 
adduction, but  on  the  opposite  side.    Forcible  rotation  on  the  vertical  axis 
inward   (hyperpronation)  and  outward   (hypersupination)  causes  the  same 
stretching  and  ruptures  of  the  soft  parts,  furthermore,  in  old  individuals, 
spiral  fractures  of  the  tibia  and  flbula,  less  often  of  the  femur,  and  in  chil- 
dren, separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis,  and  finally  in  rare  cases  dislocation 
of  the  leg  inward  and  outward. 

The  joint  between  the  tibia  and  the  flbula  (superior  tibio-flbular  articula- 
tion) is  of  but  little  surgical  importance.  A  slight  amount  of  gliding  move- 
ment of  the  articular  surfaces  in  a  transverse  and  a  sagittal  direction  are 
possible  which  enables  the  lower  ends  of  the  two  bones  to  move  more  easily 
at  the  ankle  joint.  Both  movements  are  checked  by  the  ligaments  of  tlie 
head  of  the  fibula.    Eotation  is  not  po.ssible  in  this  articulation. 

Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Contusions  and  Sprains  of  the  Knee. — The 

most  important  symptom  of  a  contusion  or  sprain  of  the  knee  joint 
is  a  corresponding  effusion  of  blood  into  the  joint  (hjemarthros).  The 
joint  is  sometimes  so  distended  with  blood  that  the  patella  is  lifted 
from  the  subjacent  parts,  and  when  pressed  back  springs  forward 
again.  The  hsemarthros  may  easily  pai?«  into  chronic  serous  effusion 
in  case  of  unsuitable  treatment.  Suppuration  occurs  only  in  very 
rare  exceptions — e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  infection  through  the  circu- 
lation, or  from  erysipelas  or  cellulitis  proceeding,  for  example,  from 
a  break  in  the  skin.  Tuberculosis  of  the  knee  joint  not  infrequently 
develops  from  traumatisms  in  persons  predisposed  thereto.     In  case  of 
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marked  effoeion  iato  tlie  joint  and  the  enrronndiiig  tisgne,  a  carefal 
exanunatioD  should  be  made  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  frac- 
ture. There  are  Bometimes  subcntaneoue  ruptures  of  the  tendons  or 
the  capsule. 

Tlie  treatment  of  a  contusion  and  sprain  of  the  knee  joint,  or  the 
hiemartUros  conditioned  thereupon,  consiste,  above  all,  in  a  prompt  use 
of  massage  and  in  active  and  passive  movements  of  the  joint.  Com- 
pression of  the  joint  for  a  time  by  means  of  elastic  bandages  or  India- 
mbber  knee-caps  is  strongly  to  be  recommended.  For  the  first  few  days 
the  application  of  an  ice  bag  may  be  serviceable  in  relieving  the  pain. 
In  case  of  ruptures  of  the  tendons  and  the  capsule,  the  joint  should  be 
immobilized  at  the  outset  until  the  rents  in  the  capsule  and  tendons 
have  healed.  In  ruptures  of  the  tendons,  suture  of  the  same  is  to  be 
performed.  Aseptic  punctnre  of  the  knee  joint  with  a  trocar  or  aspi- 
rating needle,  or  by  simple  incision  with  the  knife,  is  to  be  performed 
only  in  rare  cases  when  there  is  a  very  large  effusion  of  blood,  or  when 
tlie  absorption  of  the  latter  is  very  slow,  or  when  chronic  serous  effu- 
sion results  therefrom.  Strict  antiseptic  precautions  are  to  be  observed, 
and  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  joint  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  employ  in  such  cases  subsequent  irrigation  of  the 
joint  with  a  three-per-eent  solution  .of  carbolic  acid  or  l-in-1,000 
bichloride. 

§  33U.  Diilocations  of  the  Knee. — Dislocations  of  the  knee  in  either 
a  forward,  Imckward,  outward,  or  inward  direction  are  rare,  and  it  re- 
quires the  action  of  considerable  violence  to  lift 
the  broad  articular  surfaces  completely  from  one 
another  and  to  rupture  the  stout  ligaments  of  the 
joint.  When  the  ligaments  and  capsule  are  put 
upon  the  stretch,  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur  is  much  more  likely  to  result.  Incomplete 
dialocHtions  of  the  tibia  are  the  most  common. 

1.  Forward  Dislocation  of  the  Knee  (Figs.  833 
and  834). — This  commonest  form  of  dislocation  of 
the  knee  arises  usually  from  hypcrexteneion  of  the 
joint  combined  with  violent  abduction  and  rota- 
tion— e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  consid- 
erable height  or  of  direct  violence  against  the 
front  of  the  femur.  Tlie  dislocation  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  femur  is  driven  against  the  posterior 
part  of  the  capsule,  and  the  latter  is  ruptured  here. 
The  crucial  and  the  lateral  lignments  are  often  niptured  as  well.  Com- 
plete dislocations  are,  in  consequence  of  tlie  great  violence  that  has 
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acted,  not  infrequently  compound,  eo  tliat  the  ends  of  the  bones  pro- 
trude through  the  skin.  Tlie  popliteal  artery  and  vein  and  the  sciatic 
nerve  are  usually  preserved,  and  lie  tensely  stretched  in  the  groove 
l>etweeu  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  two  heads  of  the  gastrocne- 
mius muscle  are  generally  eeverely  contused.  The  tihia  is  sometimes 
completely  dislocated  (Fig.  833).  la  an  incomplete  die- 
location  the  end  of  the  femur  rests  upon  the  posterior 
border  of  the  tibia  (Fig.  HSi).  The  articular  surface  of 
the  tibia  or  the  femur  is  sometimes  fractured,  or  the 
head  of  the  fibula  may  be  torn  off  by  the  external 
lateral  ligament.  The  tibio-fibular  joint  is  more  or  le» 
involved. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  a  complete  dislocstion  of  the  tibia 
forward  are  very  apparent  (Fig.  833).  The  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  joint  is  considerably  increased, 
Fia.  Bti— Partial  &t>d  the  tibia  can  be  distinctly  felt  projecting  in  front 
hito^arf.""  and  the  condyles  of  the  femur  behind.  The  leg  is 
overextended  at  the  knee  joint  and  shortened,  espe- 
cially when  the  dislocated  bones  override.  The  patella  lies  in  the  de- 
preesion  above  the  tibia.  In  consequence  of  the  compression  of  the 
popliteal  artery,  the  pulse  in  the  dorsalia  pedis  artery  and  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  behind  the  internal  malleolus  is  indistinct,  and  the  patient 
complains  of  a  feeling  of  numbness  in  the  foot  as  the  resaltof  pressure 
upon  the  sciatic  nerve.  Active  movement  of  the  knee  joint  is  impos- 
sible, and  passively  further  extension  is  alone  possible.  Essentially  the 
same  symptoms  are  present  in  an  incomplete  dislocation  of  the  tibia 
forward,  hut  they  are  not  so  distinct  as  in  complete  dislocatJon.  Id  fat 
and  muscular  persons  forward  dislocation  of  the  tibia  ia  moet  easily 
confused  with  a  transverse  sapracondyloid  fracture  of  the  femur.  A 
correct  diagnosis  can  Ite  reached  by  means  of  a  thorough  examination 
with  the  patient  under  an  anseathetic. 

The  prognosis  of  complete  forward  dislocation  of  the  tibia  is  unfavour- 
able so  far  as  the  restoration  of  the  function  of  the  knee  joint  is  concerned. 
A  loose  joint  usually  results,  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  crucial  lif^- 
ments.  After  incomplete  dislocations  also  the  function  of  the  joint  is  gen- 
erally permanently  impaired.  I  saw  marked  genu  valgum  with  loose  joint 
result  from  an  incomplete  dislocation.  The  prognosis  is  very  unfavourably 
affected  by  associate<l  injuries,  especially  by  contusions  of  the  large  vessels 
and  nerves  in  the  popliteal  space,  or  by  their  rupture,  with  gangrene  and 
paralysis.  Even  after  rc<h)ction  of  the  dislocation  circulatory  disturb- 
ances, thrombosis,  ganijrene.  and  paralysis  of  the  leg  and  the  foot  have 
been  seen  to  result  from  the  contusion  and  compression  of  the  vessels  and 
nerves  in  the  popliteal  space.    The  prognosis  of  compound  dislocations  of 
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the  tibia  forward  has  been  improved  by  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  vounds. 
Formerly  ampulatioa  of  the  femur  was  usually  necessary  in  consequence  of 
Buppurutiou  and  sloug^hiug  of  the  knee  joint. 

The  reduction  of  a  forward  dislocation  of  the  knee  is  effected,  with 
the  patient  under  an  anasethetic,  by  traction  on  the  leg  and  counter- 
traction  on  the  thigh  and  by  direct  pressure  npon  the  end  of  the  tibia, 
with  subsequent  flexion.  A  alight  amount  of  hjperextensioD  may  be 
combined  with  the  traction,  in  order  to  free  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
tibia  from  the  femur ;  but  this  most  be  done  with  care,  lest  the  ressels 
and  nerves  of  the  popliteal  space  be  still  more  eompreeeed  and  stretched. 
Should  difficulty  attend  subcntaneous  reduction,  the  joint  should  be 
opened  and  the  obstacle  removed. 

Compound  forward  dislocations  of  the  knee  are  treated  in  the  same 
way,  under  antiseptic  precautions,  as  other  injuries  of  a  joint,  espe- 
cially by  drainage  with  resection,  if  necessary,  of  the  joint  (see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  page  719), 

2.  Backward  Dislocation  of  the  Knee  (Figs.  835  and  836).— This  less 
frequent  dislocation  usually  arises  from  direct  violence  when  the  knee 
joint  is  partially  or  fully  flexed,  so  that  the  tibia 
is  driven  backward  or  the  femur  forward.  Stetter 
observed  this  dialocation  in  the 
ease  of  a  soldier  who,  at  a  drill  in 
active  service,  ran  rapidly  down 
a  steep  height,  suddenly  stood  still 
and  braced  his  left  foot  in  the  soft, 
clayey  soil,  and  threw  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  violently  back- 
ward. The  dislocation  is  either 
complete  (Fig.  835)  or  incomplete, 
BO  that  the  articular  surfaces  still 
/  remain  in  contact  (Fig.  83t!).    The 

mpiew  dia-     rent  in  the  capsule  is  usually  pos- 

f   the   knee      ...      ,1  n-,      1  rnu 

tenor  in  the  pophteal  space.  1  ne 
lateral  ligaments  and  the  ligamen- 
tum  patellee  may  remain  intact,  while  the  cnicial  ligaments  are  always 
ruptured.  The  semilunar  cartilages  are  generally  displaced.  The  ves- 
sels and  nerves  in  the  popliteal  space  are  likewise  endangered  in  this 
dislocation.  In  front  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  muscle  may  be 
ruptured. 

The  symptoms  of  a  backward  dislocation  of  the  knee  are  the  reverse 
of  those  attending  a  dislocation  forward.  They  are  especially  distinct 
in  complete  dislocations  (Fig.  835).    Here  also  the  antero-posterior 
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diameter  of  the  joint  is  increased.  The  prominent  condjles  of  the 
f^mnr  with  the  patella  can  be  felt  in  front,  and  the  end  of  the  tibia 
projects  in  the  popliteal  space.  The  leg  is  shortened  and  the  knee 
joint  is  extended  or  hyperextended.  Active  movements  of  the  knee  are 
impossible,  while  passive  movements  can  be  executed  only  within  nar- 
row limits  and  are  attended  with  severe  pain.  In  incomplete  disloca- 
tion the  deformity  is  very  much  the  same  (Fig.  836),  except  that  the 
femur  is  not  so  prominent  in  front  or  the  tibia  behind.  The  posterior 
portion  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  rests  upon  the  anterior  border  of 
the  tibia.  In  fat  and  muscular  persons  and  in  case  of  a  marked  effa- 
sion  of  blood,  this  dislocation,  like  the  forward  dislocation,  may  be 
mistaken  for  supracondyloid  fracture  of  the  femur.  The  correct  diag- 
nosis  can  be  reached  here  also  by  means  of  a  thorough  examination 
under  an  ansesthetic. 

The  prognosis  of  backward  dislocation  of  the  knee  joint  after  reduction  is 
somewhat  better,  as  regards  the  restoration  of  the  function  of  the  joint,  than 
that  of  dislocation  forward.  Stetter^s  patient  had  paralysis  of  the  peroneus 
longus  muscle  for  some  months,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  reduction  was  easy 
and  was  performed  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  dislocation.  Tlie  ability 
to  walk  well  has  repeatedly  followed  even  unreduced,  complete,  and  incom- 
plete dislocations  (Malgaigne,  Lossen,  Karewski).  Gangrene  of  the  foot  and 
leg  is  also  possible  here,  in  consequence  of  ruptiure  or  thrombosis  of  the  pop- 
liteal artery  and  vein. 

The  reduction  of  backward  dislocations  of  the  knee  is  most  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  traction  on  the  leg,  counter-traction  on 
the  thigh  or  the  pelvis,  and  direct  pressure  upon  the  dislocated  articular 
surfaces.  Slight  flexion  of  the  leg  may  be  combined  with  the  traction, 
in  order  to  lift  the  dislocated  articular  surfaces  from  one  another.  If 
subcutaneous  reduction  is  impossible,  the  joint  should  be  opened  and 
the  obstacle  to  reduction  removed.  Compound  dislocations  are  treated 
under  antiseptic  precautions  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  rulea 
applicable  to  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  a  joint  (drainage  and  possibly 
resection  of  the  joint). 

3.  Lateral  DislocationB  of  the  Knee. — These  dislocations  are  very 
rare,  and,  as  the  tabulation  made  by  Lossen  shows,  mostly  incomplete. 
In  complete  dislocation  of  the  tibia  outward  or  inward,  which  usually 
requires  severe  violence,  the  skin  is  generally  lacerated  at  the  same 
time  (compound  dislocation).  Dislocation  outward  seems  to  be  more 
frequent  than  that  inward.  Iloifa  mentions  twenty  dislocations  out- 
ward and  ten  inward. 

Lateral  dishx^ations  of  the  knee  may  result  from  violence  acting 
laterally  upon  the  thigh  or  tlie  leg,  from  latenil  bending  of  the  knee 
joint  when  the  leg  is  fixed — e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  or  in  jump- 
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ing — or,  finally,  from  injurieB  caused  by  machinery,  etc.  The  outer  or 
inner  condyles  of  the  femur  and  the  tibia  are  completely,  or  more 
commonly  only  partially,  lifted  from  one  another  by  the  action  of  the 
violence,  with  corresponding  rupture  of  the  capsule  and  the  lateral  liga- 
ments on  the  outer  or  inner  side  of  the  joint. 

The  symptoms  of  outward  or  inward  dislocation  of  the  knee  are 
usually  very  distinct,  especially,  of  course,  in  case  of  complete  disloca- 
tion, but  also  in  the  incomplete.  The  transverse  diameter  of  the  joint 
is  increased,  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  projects  distinctly  on  the  outer 
or  inner  side,  the  patella  always  follows  the  tibia,  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  femur  lies  on  the  opposite  side.  The  leg  is  either  abducted  or 
adducted. 

Tlie  prognosis  is  not  unfavourable,  as  regards  the  restoration  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  joint,  if  successful  reduction  promptly  follows  the  injury.  In 
case  of  unreduced  dislocations,  even  when  incomplete,  the  function  is  defect- 
ive. Genu  varum  or  genu  valgum  then  develop,  according  as  the  disloca. 
tion  of  the  tibia  has  taken  place  inward  or  outward,  and  this  continues  to 
grow  worse.  Reduction  is  usually  accomplished  by  traction  on  the  leg  with 
counter-traction  on  the  thigh  or  the  pelvis,  and  by  direct  pressure  upon 
the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia. 

4.  Difllooations  by  Botation. — These  very  rare  dislocations  arise,  as 
the  name  indicates,  from  rotation  of  the  thigh  or  the  leg  about  its  long 
axis,  so  that  the  tibia  is  turned  outward  or  inward.  IloSa  mentions 
cases  that  were  observed  by  Dubreuil,  Marteliere,  and  Sulzenbacher. 
Ileduction  is  effected  by  traction,  rotation,  and  direct  pressure. 

The  after-treatment  of  dislocations  of  the  knee  joint  consists  in 
immobilization  of  the  joint  for  from  two  to  four  weeks  by  means  of  a 
splint  or  plaster  of  Paris,  and  then  in  massage  and  careful  active  and 
passive  exercise  of  the  joint. 

Aseptic  arthrotomy  is  indicated  in  all  irreducible  dislocations,  and 
resection  of  the  knee,  it  may  be,  in  irreducible  dislocations  of  long 
standing  where  the  function  is  greatly  impaired. 

Congenital  Dislocatioiis  of  the  Tibia.— Godlee,  Barwell,  Richardson,  Por- 
ter, Maas.  and  others  observed  congenital  dislocations  of  the  tibia,  usually 
forward  or  outward.  The  treatment  consisted  in  reduction,  under  an  anaes- 
thetic, with  the  subsequent  application  of  a  pi aster-of -Paris  splint  or  an  ex- 
tension apparatus.     At  the  outset  a  temporary  splint  or  brace  is  worn. 

Dislocation  of  the  Semilunar  Cartilages.— This  condition  consists,  as  a 
rule,  in  merely  a  partial  displacement  of  the  semilunar  cartila^  with  incar- 
ceration of  the  same  between  the  bones,  in  consequence  of  rupture,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  anterior  or  posterior  accessory  ligament  or  of  the  cartilage  itself. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  anterior  attachment  of  the  semilunar  cartilage  is 
torn  away.  The  dislocation  is  therefore  more  correctly  designated  as  rupture 
of  the  semilunar  cartilage.    P.  Bruns  has  collected  forty-three  cases  of  disloca- 
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tion  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  in  addition  to  four  which  came  under  his 
own  observation.  The  dislocation  of  the  inner  cartilage  is  twice  as  frequent 
as  that  of  the  outer  one,  because  the  former  is  more  fixed  than  the  latter. 
The  inner  semilunar  cartilage  is  usually  dislocated  forward  and  the  outer  one 
either  outward,  inward,  or  backward.  Dislocation  outward  and  forward 
is  more  common  than  that  inward  and  backward.  It  arises  ordinarily  from 
violent  rotation  of  tlie  knee  when  flexed.  Dislocation  of  the  inner  cartilage 
arises  from  outward  rotation  of  the  leg  when  flexed  and  that  of  the  outer 
one  from  inward  rotation.  We  sometimes  have  to  do  with  a  gradual  and  not 
a  sadden  loosening  or  separation  of  the  attachment  of  the  cartilage,  in  con- 
sequence of  frequently  repeated  movements  of  the  knee  joint.  The  condi- 
tion is  favoured  by  relaxed  ligaments,  by  arthritis  deformans,  etc.  Aside 
from  these  usually  incomplete  dislocations,  complete  dislocations  of  the  car- 
tilages, in  consequence  of  the  action  of  great  violence,  occur  at  best  very 
rarely  (W.  Scott,  Lang),  and  I  am  inclined,  in  fact,  to  doubt,  with  P.  Bruns, 
whether  they  occur  at  all. 

The  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  those  attending  the  sudden  incar- 
ceration of  a  free  body  in  the  knee  joint — that  is,  they  consist,  after  a  stumble, 
for  example,  in  severe  pain,  in  fixation  of  the  joint,  usually  in  slight  flexion, 
and  in  inability  to  extend  the  leg.  The  patient  falls  to  the  ground,  it  may 
be,  without  being  able  to  rise  again.  Reduction  sometimes  ensues  spontane- 
ously after  a  few  moments — that  is,  the  nipped  edge  of  the  cartilage  becomes 
free  again  and  the  symptoms  disappear  at  once.  Nicoladoni  performed 
arthrotomy  in  one  case  on  account  of  a  supposed  free  body  in  the  joint,  and 
found  a  dislocation  of  the  outer  edge  of  a  semilunar  cartilage.  The  disloca- 
tion often  recurs  and  becomes  chronic.  I  observed  a  patient  not  long  ago 
who  could  dislocate  at  will  the  inner  cartilage  of  the  left  knee  forward  and 
inward,  with  a  distinctly  audible  crackling  of  the  joint,  by  rotation  of  the  leg 
with  the  knee  slightly  flexed  and  subsequent  extension.  The  edge  of  the 
cartilage  could  be  distinctly  felt  as  a  projection  between  the  femur  and  the 
tibia. 

The  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  semilunar  cartilages,  especially  the 
usual  incomplete  dislocations,  is,  as  has  been  said,  often  spontaneous.  Re- 
duction is  most  successfully  accomplished  by  extension  with  subsequent 
sharp  flexion  of  the  leg  and  rotation  of  the  same  about  its  long  axis.  In  case 
of  displacement  of  the  outer  cartilage,  the  leg  iS  rotated  outward,  and  in  dis- 
placement of  the  inner  one  it  is  rotated  inward.  The  patient  should  remain 
in  bed  for  about  eight  days.  In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence,  an  elastic 
knee-cap  may  be  worn  for  some  time  and  the  knee  massaged.  In  case  of 
habitual  dislocation  also,  use  is  made  of  massage  and  an  elastic  knee-cap.  In 
all  recent  cases  in  which  reposition  of  the  cartilage  is  not  successful,  in  old 
cases,  and  in  ca.ses  of  liabitual  dislocation,  an  operation  should  be  performed 
if  the  disturbances  are  marked — that  is,  the  cartilage  should  be  sutured  in 
place  again  or  removed.  H.  Allingham  has  described  in  detail  nine  cases  of 
removal  of  the  semilunar  cartilage  and  twelve  cases  of  suture  of  the  same, 
taken  partly  from  his  own  experience  and  partly  from  the  literature  of  the 
subject.    The  results  following-  removal  of  the  cartilage  are  very  gootl. 

Internal  Derangement  of  the  Knee  Joint  -This  term  is  applie<l  to  a  con- 
dition of  the  knee  which  occurs  as  the  result  of  a  traumatism  that  has  taken 
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place  some  time  before.  In  a  case  reported  by  Delorine  the  knee  gave  a  sort 
of  jump  just  before  the  end  of  eiteosiou.  The  patient  experiences  a  painful 
vibration  or  an  audible  crackling  io  the  knee.  The  movement  of  the  joint 
— e.g.,  theend  of  extension — is  not  arrested,  but  isofteu  retarded.  Tlie  causes 
of  this  condition  are  sometimes  not  clear,  but  in  many  cases  there  is  probably 
a  displacement  and  incareeration  of  a  torn  semilunar  cartilage  (see  page  759) 
or  a  muscular  contraction. 

§  331.  Sialooations  of  the  Patella. — The  patella  is  a  sort  of  sesamoid 
bone  within  the  quadriceps  tendon.  This  tendon  is  therefore  dis- 
placed in  every  dislocation  of  the  patella,  with  or  without  injurj  of 
the  eame.  The  dislocations  of  the  patella  have  been  described  in  de- 
tail, particularly  by  Malgaigne  and  Streubel,  and  following  them  we 
distinguish  these  forms : 

1.  Dialooation  of  the  Patella  Ootrard  or  Iaward.~Iu  complete  out- 
ward or  inward  dislocation  the  patella  is  displaced  entirely  to  one  side 
of  the  involved  condyle.  In  incomplete  disloca- 
tion the  patella  is  displaced  only  so  far  to  one  side 
that  its  inner  or  outer  border  projects  somewhat 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  condyle. 

Outward  dislocation  of  the  patella  (Fig.  837)  is 
by  far  the  most  frequent  form,  because  the  articu- 
lar surface  of  the  outer  condyle  is  not  so  broad 
Dor  so  high  as  that  of  the  inner  condyle.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  patella  lies  normally  nearer  to 
tlie  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  on  account  of  the 
oblique  position  of  the  femur,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  slight  valgus  position  of  the  normal  knee  joint. 
Thus  is  explained  why  in  genu  valgum  an  ont- 
ward  dislocation  of  the  patella  occurs  rather  fre- 
quently (Malgaigne,  Hueter). 

Outward  dislocation  of  the  patella  occurs  usu- 
ally when  the  knee  joint  is  extended,  sometimes 
from  direct  violence  and  sometimes  as  the  result  of 
sudden  and  forcible  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  muscle,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  patella  shps  outward  above  the  articular  surface 
of  the  femur.  The  dislocation  occurs  less  frequently  from  direct  vio- 
lence when  the  knee  joint  is  flexed. 

The  symptoms  of  an  outward  dislocation  of  the  patella  are  espe- 
cially distinct  in  case  of  it«  complete  dislocation  upon  the  outer  surface 
of  the  external  condyle.  If  the  swelling  is  shght,  the  patella  can  usu- 
ally be  easily  felt  in  the  above  location,  while  it  is  aliscnt  at  its  normal 
place.    Tlie  tense  tendon  of  the  qnadrieeps  muscle  and  the  ligamentum 
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patellfiB  are  very  prominent.  The  joint  is  broadened  and  is  slightly 
flexed.  It  is  immovable  actively,  and  passive  movement  is  very  limited 
and  attended  with  severe  pain.  In  incomplete  dislocations  of  the 
patella  the  symptoms  are  less  distinct,  but  here  also  one  can  distinctly 
feel,  upon  careful  examination,  that  the  outer  edge  of  the  patella  has 
been  displaced  outward  and  projects  beyond  the  external  condyle. 

Dislocation  of  the  patella  inward  can  scarcely  occur,  according  to 
the  investigations  of  Meyer  and  Danneger,  as  a  complete  dislocation, 
because  the  patella  does  not  find  a  sufficient  hold  upon  the  rounded 
articular  surface  of  the  condyle,  but  is  immediately  drawn  back  into  its 
normal  place  by  muscular  traction.  The  shortness  also  of  the  quadri- 
ceps tendon  and  of  the  ligamentum  patellse  scarcely  allows  a  displace- 
ment of  the  patella  over  the  inner  condyle,  and  rupture  of  the  t«ndon 
or  ligament  is  more  likely  to  occur  (Streubel).  If,  however,  the  liga- 
ments of  the  knee  joint  are  relaxed,  a  complete  dislocation  of  the 
patella  upon  the  lateral  surface  of  the  inner  condyle  may  occur  with- 
out rupture  of  the  ligamentum  patellse  or  the  quadriceps  tendon.  The 
symptoms  of  a  complete  or  incomplete  inward  dislocation  can  readily 
be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said. 

2.  Vertical  Dislocation  of  the  Patella. — This  form  of  dislocation,  in 
which  the  patella  is  rotated  about  its  long  axis,  is  rare.  Among  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  patella  Streubel  found 
twonty-one  that  were  vertical.  In  vertical  dislocation  of  the  patella 
one  of  its  edges  rests  against  the  middle  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
femur,  and  the  other  lies  directly  beneath  the  skin.  If  the  cartilagi- 
nous surface  of  the  patella  is  directed  inward,  such  a  dislocation  is 
called  an  inward  vertical,  and  if  directed  outward  it  is  an  outward  ver- 
tical dislocation.  Vertical  dislocations  arise  usually  from  the  action  of 
direct  violence  (thrust,  blow)  upon  the  outer  or  inner  border  of  the 
patella,  and  also  from  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  muscle  when  the 
leg  is  abducted  or  adducted  and  somewhat  rotated.  In  consequence  of 
the  tilted  position  of  the  patella,  the  capsule  is  usually  considerably 
torn.  The  dislocated  patella  is  fixed  in  its  abnormal  place  by  the  elas- 
tic tension  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  and  also,  perhaps,  by  the  impaction 
of  the  edge  of  the  patella  into  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  femur. 

The  symptoms  are  very  characteristic.  The  sharp  edge  of  the 
patella  projecting  beneath  the  skin  is  distinctly  visible.  It  can  be 
ascertained  in  what  direction  the  cartilaginous  surface  points  by  feel- 
ing the  vertical  ridge  of  the  latter,  while  the  outer  bony  surface  of  the 
patella  is  smooth.  Moreover,  in  the  inward  vertical  dislocation  the 
tendon  of  the  quadriceps  forms  a  prominence  with  its  convexity  inward 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  whereas  in  the  outward  vertical  disloca- 
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tion  precisely  the  reverse  is  true.  Active  movement  of  the  knee  joint 
is  impossible,  while  passively  the  movements  are  very  much  restricted 
and  attended  with  severe  pain. 

3.  Complete  Beversal  of  the  Patella^  so  that  the  cartilaginous  surface 
lies  beneath  the  skin,  is  only  possible  when  the  capsule  is  extensively 
torn  on  both  sides.  HoSa  mentions  cases  of  this  kind  observed  by 
G^aulke,  Wragg,  Castaro,  and  Watson.  The  diagnosis  of  these  very 
rare  dislocations  is  made  by  feeling  the  vertical  ridge  of  the  posterior 
surface  beneath  the  skin. 

4.  Displacement  of  the  Patella  Upward,  in  consequence  of  avulsion  of 
the  ligamentum  patellffi  at  its  insertion  or  in  consequence  of  rupture  in 
its  continuity,  should  not  be  counted  among  the  dislocations.  The 
treatment  consists  in  aseptic  suture  of  the  severed  ligament  or  of  the 
quadriceps  tendon. 

5.  Difllooation  of  the  Patella  between  the  Condyles  of  the  Femur  and 
the  Tibia,  in  consequence  of  avulsion  of  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps 
nmscle,  so  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  patella  is  directed  forward,  was 
observed  by  Midelfart,  L.  Szuman,  and  C.  Deaderick.  Midelfart  and 
Szuman  effected  reduction  by  means  of  an  operation. 

The  prognosis  of  lateral  dislocations  of  the  patella  is,  generally  speaking, 
favourable,  but  that  of  vertical  dislocations  in  consequence  of  extensive  rup- 
ture of  the  capsule  and  the  lateral  ligaments  is  less  so.  After  successful  re- 
duction the  function  of  the  knee  joint  becomes  restored,  as  a  rule,  though 
there  often  remains  a  tendency  to  recurrence.  In  unreduced  dislocations  of 
the  patella  the  gait  of  the  patient  is  usually  insecure,  and  flexion  and  exten- 
sion are  generally  interfered  with.  The  mobility  of  the  knee  is  restricted  the 
most  in  unreduced  vertical  dislocation  and  in  complete  reversal. 

Treatment  of  Dislocations  of  the  Patella. — In  the  reduction  of  all 
dislocations  of  the  patella  the  quadriceps  tendon  should  be  relaxed  as 
completely  as  possible  by  flexion  of  the  hip  and  extension  of  the  knee. 
In  lateral  dislocation  the  patella  can  generally  be  pushed  back  into  its 
normal  place  without  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic,  and  in  vertical  disloca- 
tion likewise  direct  pressure  is  usually  sufficient.  If  in  vertical  dislo- 
cation this  method  is  not  successful,  the  following  course  is  adopted  : 
The  patient  is  anaesthetized  and  the  rent  in  the  capsule  is  somewhat 
enlarged  by  slight  flexion  of  the  knee  joint ;  the  leg  is  then  rotated  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  toward  which  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the 
patella  is  directed,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  bring  the  latter  into  its 
normal  position  by  direct  pressure.  In  compound  dislocations  with 
extreme  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  removal  of  the  patella  may  be  in- 
dicated. The  function  of  the  quadriceps  muscle  or  of  the  knee  joint 
is  not  seriously  impaired  thereby.     In  case  of  subperiosteal  removal  of 
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the  patella  its  regeneration,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  a  new  growth  of 
bone  has  been  observed.  In  vertical  dislocations  that  are  irreducible 
on  account  of  the  twisted  and  tense  capsule  (Streubel)  the  patella 
should  be  exposed  and  the  obstacle  removed.  In  old  unreduced  dislo- 
cations also  one  will,  if  necessary,  effect  reduction  by  means  of  an 
operation,  and  the  same  is  true  of  habitual  dislocations  if  the  disturb* 
ances  are  marked  (Roux).  Habitual  dislocations,  with  enlargement  of 
the  capsule,  have  been  treated  by  excising  a  portion  of  the  latter  or 
making  a  fold  in  it. 

Congenital  Dialooations  of  the  Patella  are  very  rare.  They  are  exclusively 
outward  dislocations.  Bessel-Hageii  has  described  three  such  cases,  and  has 
collected  thirteen  others  from  literature.  Three  forms  may  be  distinguished : 
1.  Incomplete  dislocations  in  which  the  patella  returns  to  its  normal  place 
upon  flexion  of  the  joint  2.  Complete  dislocations  in  which  the  displace- 
ment occurs  during  flexion.  3.  Complete  dislocations  in  which  the  displace 
ment  is  increased  during  flexion  and  is  not  overcome  by  extension.  The 
function  of  the  knee  joint  may  become  more  and  more  impaired,  especially 
in  the  latter  form  of  complete  dislocation.  The  malformation  was  observed 
in  some  cases  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  The  patella  is  not 
infrequently  rudimentarily  developed  in  cases  of  congenital  dislocation. 

In  very  rare  cases  the  patella  is  wanting,  and  the  mobility  of  the  knee 
joint  may  then  be  restricted  to  a  marked  degree.  The  absence  of  the  patella 
or  its  rudimentary  development  has  been  observed  also  in  connection  with 
congenital  dislocation  of  the  knee  or  congenital  dislocation,  complete  or  iu- 
complete,  of  the  hip  (Kronlein,  B.  Schmidt,  Brunner). 

§  332.  Dislocations  of  the  Fibula  at  the  Upper  Tibio-flbular  Joint  are 
very  rare.    The  fibula  may  be  dislocated  forward  or  backward. 

In  forward  dislocation  the  head  of  the  fibula  rests  beside  the  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia,  and  can  be  felt  in  this  abnormal  place.  Hirschberg  collected  nine 
cases  of  this  dislocation  from  literature,  more  of  which  arose  from  indi- 
rect violence — e.g.,  from  a  sudden  fall — than  from  direct  violence.  In  the 
indirect  form  of  dislocation  the  violent  contraction  of  the  muscles  arising 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fibula  (extensor  communis  digitorum,  exten- 
sor hallucis  longus,  and  peroneus  longus)  plays,  no  doubt,  an  important 
part.  The  reduction  of  the  dislocation  is  effected  with  the  foot  and  leg 
flexed  by  direct  pressure  upon  the  head  of  the  flbula. 

The  very  rare  dislocation  of  the  fibula  backward  arises  usually,  according 
to  Malgaigne  and  Dubreuil,  from  violent  contraction  of  the  biceps  muscle. 
The  head  of  the  fibula  can  be  felt  beneath  the  skin  behind  the  outer  tuber- 
osity of  the  tibia.  Direct  pressure  upon  the  dislocated  head  with  the  knee 
joint  sharply  flexed  sometimes  causes  reduction,  but  an  anaesthetic  is  often 
required. 

In  order  to  secure  the  head  of  the  fibula  in  position  and  prevent  a  recur- 
rence, the  application  of  a  plaster  splint  is  to  be  recommended.  In  disloca- 
tion of  the  fibula  forwartl  this  should  be  applied  with  the  joint  extended, 
and  in  backward  dislocation  the  joint  should  be  flexed  so  as  to  relax  the 
biceps  muscle.     The  plaster  splint  is  also  of  use  in  immobilizing  the  knee 
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joint,  which  is  often  more  or  lees  involved.    After  about  a  fortnight  massage 
and  passive  exercise  are  begun. 

§  333.  Fraetnr«  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Femur, — We  dietiDgaiBb 
here  also,  much  as  in  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  hamerus :  1, 
TraasTerae  fractures  above  the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  separations 
of  the  epiphysis ;  2,  oblique  fractures  just  above  the  condyles ;  3,  T- 
ehaped  (Fig.  838)  and  Y-aliaped  fractures ;  4,  fractures  of  on©  or  both 
condyles ;  5,  comminuted  fractures ;  6,  various  incomplete  fractures, 
especially  longitudinal  fissures  penetrating  the  knee  joint. 

EtiologT. — If  we  leave  out  of  account  direct  fractures  from  a 
blow,  a  gunshot  wound,  or  from  being  mn  over,  the  transverse  and 
oblique  fractures  above  the  condyles  of  the  femur  occnr  moat  fre- 
quently from  a  fall  upon  the  flexed  knee  or  upon  the  feet,  or  from 
violent  movements  of  the  knee  joint,  especially  hyperexteneion,  lateral 
flexion,  and  forcible  rotation.  The  traumatic  separa- 
tions of  the  epiphysis  among  yonng  persons  up  to 
about  the  twentieth  year  occur  usaally  from  lateral 
flexion  of  the  knee  joint,  and  the  same  is  true  of  frac- 
tures of  one  condyle,  with  avulsion  of  the  lateral  liga- 
ment. Tubby  has  recently  described  twenty-three 
cases  of  separation  of  the  epiphysis  with  specimens. 
The  age  of  the  patients  varied  from  one  and  a  half 
to  twenty  years,  the  average  being  thirteen  and  e  half 
years.  The  injury  was  almost  always  caused  by  in- 
direct violence  in  the  form  of  a  forcible  hendine  or  •''2-  sss.— r-^haped 
,     ,      ,  ,  ..     .   ,  ,  fracture  of  tbe  lower 

twisting  of  the  leg.     In  case  of  violent  inward  rota-       end  of  tbe  femur 

tion  of  the  thigh,  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  poste-  ^tiieknee*(Bnm^^ 
rior  portion  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  may 
result  from  traction  of  the  posterior  crucial  ligament.  A  similar  frac- 
ture of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  results  from  traction  of  the 
anterior  crucial  ligament  (II.  Braun).  The  T-shaped  and  Y-shaped  frac- 
tures are  due  also,  according  to  Madelung,  to  the  fact  that  the  condyles 
are  forced  apart  by  the  patella  acting  as  a  wedge,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  olecranon  fractures  the  lower  end  of  the  humerns.  That 
these  fractures  do  not  always  arise  in  this  way  is  shown  by  those  cases 
in  which  the  patella  was  absent.  Fissures  extending  into  the  knee  joint 
frequently  occur  in  connection  with  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femnr,  especially  gunshot  fractures.  Isolated  longitudinal  fissures  run- 
ning upward  from  the  knee  joint  arise  usually  from  a  fall  upon  the 
knee  or  upon  the  feet  They  are  soDietinics  combined  with  crushing 
of  the  femur  and  the  tibia,  so  that  they  are  strikingly  broadened. 

The  symptoms  of  the  different  forms  of  fracture  of  the  lower  end 
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of  the  femur  that  have  been  mentioned  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fracture.  The  deformity  is  much  the  same  in  transverse  fractures 
above  the  condyles  and  separations  of  the  epiphysis  as  in  forward  dis- 
location of  the  tibia,  because  the  upper  fragment  of  the  femur  is  dis- 
placed toward  the  popliteal  space  and  the  lower  fragment  is  displaced 
forward  aud  upward  with  the  tibia,  in  consequence  of  the  traction  of  the 
quadriceps  muscle  or  the  ligamentum  patellae.  The  vessels  and  nerves 
of  the  popliteal  space  may  easily  be  injured  by  the  upper  fragment 
Less  frequently  the  opposite  displacement  exists,  much  as  in  backward 
dislocation  of  the  tibia.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  dislocation 
and  fracture  can  usually  be  easily  m'ade,  inasmuch  as  the  abnormal 
mobility  and  crepitus  above  the  joint,  the  absence  of  fixation  of  the 
knee  joint,  and  the  easy  correction  of  the  deformity  by  traction  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  fracture.  Some  of  the  transverse  fractures  are 
impacted  fractures. 

The  deformity  is  much  the  same  in  oblique  as  in  transverse 
fractures — that  is,  the  fragments  lie  either  in  front  of  or  beside  one 
another. 

The  T-shaped  and  Y-shaped  fractures  are  partly  intracapsular  (Fig. 
838),  and  are  therefore  characterized  by  a  marked  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  joint.  The  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  divided  into  two  frag- 
ments by  the  line  of  fracture  between  the  condyles  which  runs  into 
the  joint.  The  separation  of  the  condyles  is  either  incomplete,  in  the 
form  of  a  fissure,  or  it  may  be  complete,  and  the  tibia  can  then  be  im- 
pacted between  the  condyles,  that  are  forced  apart.  The  knee  joint  is 
strikingly  broadened  in  such  cases. 

In  isolated  fracture  of  a  condyle  there  is  either  no  displacement — 
e.  g.,  when  the  periosteum  and  the  crucial  ligaments  remain  intact — or 
the  fragment  is  displaced  upward  with  the  leg,  so  that  in  fracture  of 
the  outer  condyle  genu  valgum  results,  and  in  fracture  of  the  inner 
condyle  a  varus  position,  much  as  in  incomplete  lateral  dislocation  of 
the  tibia.  As  was  mentioned  on  page  7^)5,  the  fracture  sometimes  in- 
volves only  the  posterior  portion  of  the  condyle. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  are  sometimes  combined 
with  those  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  (see  page  767). 

The  existence  of  fissures  can  sometimes  be  determined  by  percussion 
of  the  bone,  according  to  the  method  of  Luecke  and  Ilueter.  They 
are  recognised  by  the  sensation  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

The  prognosis  is  best  in  the  extracapsular  transverse  and  oblique  fractures 
above  the  condyles.  In  all  fractures  involving  the  joint  the  restoration  of 
the  normal  function  of  the  knee  is  doubtful.  Even  simple  fractures  of  the 
joint  may  n^sult  in  arthritis  deformans,  aticliylosis,  and  permanent  deformity 
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of  the  knee.  Disturbances  of  growth  are  especially  to  be  feared  after  separa- 
tions of  the  epiphysis.  Pseudarthrosis  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  fractures  of  the  condyles — e.  g.,  from  interposition 
of  the  torn  capsule  (Trendelenburg).  The  prognosis  of  compound  fractures 
is  much  more  favourable  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  aseptic 
methods  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 

Treatment  of  Fraotores  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Femnr. — The  de- 
formity is  overcome  by  traction  and  counter-traction,  and  by  direct 
pressure  upon  the  displaced  fragments.  If  marked  swelling  exists, 
the  extremity  is  placed  at  the  outset  in  a  well-padded  Bonnet's  wire 
splint  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  205,  Fig.  172),  upon  a  wooden 
splint,  or  a  Volkmann  splint.  An  ice  bag  is  applied,  if  necessary,  to 
allay  pain  or  reduce  the  swelling.  After  the  swelling  has  abated, 
a  plaster-of-Paris  splint  is  applied  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page 
216  ff.),  preferably  with  the  knee  slightly  flexed,  or  use  may  be  made 
of  Beely's  splint  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  hemp,  or,  finally,  of  an  exten- 
sion apparatus  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  225  ff.).  In  the  latter 
case  the  leg  at  the  site  of  fracture  may  be  incased  in  a  short  plaster-of- 
Paris  splint.  The  apparatus  described  on  pages  731-733,  Figs.  816- 
818,  are  also  very  useful.  The  plaster-of-Paris  splint  is  to  be  renewed 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  loose — after  two  or  three  weeks,  at  all  events. 
Bryant  recommended  tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Achillis  for  the  relaxation 
of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  in  order  to  overcome  in  transverse  frac- 
tures the  tendency  of  the  lower  fragment  to  backward  displacement. 
After  the  six  or  eight  weeks  required  for  the  union  of  the  fracture,  the 
stiffness  of  the  knee  joint  is  to  be  overcome  by  massage,  baths,  active 
and  passive  exercise,  etc.  As  regards  ambulatory  appliances  in  con- 
nection with  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity,  see  page  733  (Fractures 
of  the  Thigh). 

In  ease  the  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment— e.  g.,  in  fracture 
of  the  condyles  or  separation  of  the  epiphysis — can  not  be  overcome  or 
easily  recurs,  one  may  prevent  malunion  of  the  fracture  by  aseptic 
nailing  of  the  fragments.  Compound  fractures  are  treated  with  a 
strict  observance  of  antiseptic  precautions  and  according  to  general 
rules  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  594—601),  as  are  any  injuries 
of  the  large  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  popliteal  space  (ligation,  neuror- 
rhaphy, etc.).  In  case  of  extensive  injuries  of  the  soft  parts  or  severe 
crushing  of  the  femur,  amputation  of  the  thigh  may  be  indicated. 

§  334.  Fractures  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Tibia. — These  fractures  are 
not  frequent.  We  distinguish  fissures,  avulsion  of  a  portion  of  the  ar- 
ticular surface  by  the  crucial  ligaments,  transverse  and  oblique  frac- 
tures, comminuted  fractures,  separation  of  the  epiphysis,  and  fracture 


'lo.  840.— Fmrtiire  ot  tho 
innet  tuberoeitj  nf  tin 
tibia,  with  contdd«i«bla 
cnuhiDg  (Wagner). 
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of  a  tuberosity,  more  frequently  the  inner  tuberosity,  becanue  tbe  latter 
supports  a  heavier  load  tlian  thu  outer  one  in  walking  and  standing. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  arise 
sometimes  from  direct  and  sometimes  from  in- 
direct violence,  such  as  a  fall  upon  the  feet,  or 
rotation  and  lateral  flexion  of  the  knee  joint — 
6.  g.,  during  delivery  in  case  of  difficult  ex- 
traction or  version.  Im- 
pacted fractures  also  are 
caused  usually  by  a  fall 
upon  the  feet,  the  lower 
fragment  forcing  its  way 
into  or  between  the  two 
tuberosities  and  separat- 
ing them  (Fig.  839).  In 
place  of  fracture  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  tibia, 
from  a  fall  upon  the  feet, 
fracture  of  a  tuberosity 
often  takes  place  m<Ht 
frequently  of  the  inner 
one  (Fig.  840).  In  other  cases  of  fracture  of  the  tuberosities  of  the 
tibia  there  is  not  so  extensive  a  crushing,  but  a  simple  linear  division, 
as,  for  example,  in  Kg.  841, 

As  regards  diagnosis,  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  knee  joint 
(htemarthros)  and  the  pain  and  deformity  at  the  site  of  the  fracture  are 
particnlarly  important.  Tbe  superficial  location  of  the  bone  renders  it 
easy  to  make  out  the  abnormal  mobility  and  crepitus. 
The  swelling  may,  however,  be  so  great  as  to  make 
an  exact  determination  of  the  fracture  difficult.  In 
case  of  fissures,  the  bone  is  strikingly  painful  on  per- 
cussion. Tbe  symptoms  attending  crushing  frac- 
tures of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  and  also  of  tbe 
inner  tuberosity  arc,  as  a  rule,  thoroughly  character- 
istic. In  these  fractures  the  knee  is  slightly  flexed, 
the  leg  and  foot  are  adducted  (genu  varum),  the 
inner  condyle  is  prominent  and  pressed  downward, 
as  't  were  {Fig.  840),  and  very  tender;  there  is  a 
marked  effusion  of  blood  within  the  joint,  and  the 
lateral  mobility  of  the  latter  is  increased.  The  symp- 
toms are  not  so  distinct  in  milder  cases,  but  here  also  there  are  a  thick- 
ening and  prominence  of  the  inner  condyle,  which  is  tender  on  pressure. 
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Id  separatioDS  of  the  upper  epiphysis  of  tlie  tibia,  of  which  Tubby 
has  recently  described  several  cases  with  two  specimens,  there  is 
usaaliy  only  a  slight  backward  displacement  of  the  epiphyseal  frag- 
ment. 

The  prognosis  of  all  intracapsular  fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia 
is  doubtful,  as  a  rule,  as  regards  the  restoration  of  the  normal  movement  of 
the  joint.  There  may  follow  union  with  good  use  of  the  knee  joint,  but  in 
other  cases  its  function  is  seriously  impaired.  As  is  well  known,  arthritis 
deformans  easily  ensues  after  all  intra-articular  fractures.  Disturbances  of 
growth  are  to  be  feared  among  young  persons  after  separation  of  an  epiphy- 
sis in  consequence  of  premature  ossification.  The  prognosis  is  always  more 
favourable,  of  course,  in  extracapsular  fractures. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  upper  enil  of  the  tibia  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  (see 
page  707).  The  extension  apparatus  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page 
225  ff.)  is  here  also,  generally  speaking,  the  best  form  of  treatment. 
An  ice  bag  is  applied  to  the  knee,  if  necessary,  and  the  absorption  of 
the  blood  in  the  joint  is  hastened  later  by  elastic  compression  and  mas- 
sage. Aseptic  puncture,  with  or  without  antiseptic  irrigation  of  the 
joint,  is  very  rarely  necessary.  After  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  when 
the  swelling  has  disappeared  and  the  fragments  are  in  good  position, 
the  extension  apparatus  may  be  exchanged  for  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint. 
Union  ensues  in  simple  fractures  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  An 
effort  is  then  made  to  restore  the  function  of  the  muscles,  and,  above 
all,  the  mobility  of  the  joint  by  massage,  active  and  passive  exercise, 
and  electricity.  As  regards  ambulatory  splints  in  connection  with 
fractures  of  the  lower  extremity,  see  page  733  (Fractures  of  the  Thigh). 

Compound  fractures  are  treated  aseptically  and  according  to  gen- 
eral rules  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  594—601). 

If  the  use  of  the  knee  joint  is  impaired  by  mahinion  of  the  frac- 
ture, an  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  its  condition  by  osteotomy 
of  the  tibia  or  resection  of  the  knee. 

Avulsion  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  is  of  rather  rare  occurrence,  and 
arises  from  violent  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  muscle  or  traction  of  the 
ligamentum  patella).  It  occurs  frequently  in  jumping,  and  is  most  common 
among  young  persons,  in  whom  the  tubercle  has  not  complete  bony  union 
with  the  tibia.  The  fragment  is  usually  displaced  upward  by  traction  of  the 
quadriceps  muscle.  The  fracture  is  charat^terized  by  the  presence  of  a  mov- 
able fragment  of  bono  at  the  place  of  insertion  of  the  ligamentum  patellae  or 
beneath  the  patella,  which  is  displaced  upward,  answering  to  the  displace- 
ment of  the  tubercle.  Crepitus  can  be  easily  made  out.  Extension  of  the 
leg  is  interfered  with.  There  is  a  bursa  between  the  ligamentum  patellae  and 
the  tibia,  which  is  separated  from  the  knee  joint  by  a  thin  membrane.  If 
this  septum  is  ruptured,  the  knee  joint  is  opened,  and  there  is  then  usually 
103 
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an  effusion  of  blood  within  the  same.  With  suitable  treatment  bony  union 
follows.  In  cases  which  are  not  suitably  treated  or  not  treated  at  all,  walk- 
ing may  be  possible  only  with  a  cane  and  a  knee-cap  (Pitha). 

The  treatment  consists  in  fixation  of  the  broken -off  fragment  of  bone  in 
its  normal  place  by  the  use  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  or  by  an  aseptic  nail 
A  plaster-of-Paris  splint  is  then  applied  with  the  knee  joint  extended,  and  the 
extremity  is  given  an  elevated  position  for  from  four  to  six  weeks.  Pseud- 
arthrosis  is  most  surely  avoided  in  this  way. 

Fractures  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Pibnla. — The  head  of  the  fibula  is 
seldom  broken  off.  It  occurs,  for  example,  from  traction  of  the  bicepe 
muscle  when  a  person  is*  upon  the  point  of  falling  and  braces  himself 
forcibly  upon  the  extremity.  Fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula 
also  result  from  direct  violence.  The  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made 
from  the  localized  pain,  the  swelling,  and  the  abnormal  mobility  and 
crepitus  in  the  region  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.  The  most  important 
complication  is  injury  of  the  peroneal  and  the  external  cutaneous  nerves, 
sometimes  from  the  action  of  the  violence  itself,  sometimes  supple- 
mentarily  by  the  fragments  or  splinters  of  bone.  Pain  and  disturb- 
ances of  sensation,  especially  above  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  dorsam 
of  the  foot,  as  well  as  paralysis  of  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  and 
outer  side  of  the  leg,  may  arise  later  from  pressure  of  the  callus  upon 
the  peroneal  nerve.  Tubby  speaks  of  a  case  of  separation  of  the  upper 
epiphysis  of  the  fibula  in  a  child  one  and  a  half  years  of  age. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  fibula  in  general  consists  in  reposition  of  the  fnu;- 
ment  that  is  broken  off  and  in  its  fixation  by  means  of  a  plaster-of- 
Paris  splint.  If  the  fracture  is  complicated  by  division  of  the  peroneal 
nerve,  the  latter  should  be  sutured  at  once.  Defects  in  the  nerves  are 
treated  according  to  general  rules  (see  §  295,  page  606).  In  case  of 
paralysis  of  the  peroneal  nerve  from  the  pressure  of  the  callus,  the 
latter  should  be  removed.  Resection  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  is  indi- 
cated in  comminuted  fractures. 

§  335.  Fractures  of  the  Patella  are  not  very  common.  They  amount, 
according  to  P.  Bnms,  to  about  1*3  per  cent  of  all  fractures.  There 
are  essentially  two  principal  types  to  be  distinguished  :  1.  Transverse 
fractures  from  muscular  action.  2.  The  stellate,  oblique,  longitudi- 
nal, or  transverse  fractures  arising  from  direct  violence.  Chaput  has 
experimentally  determined  the  etiology  of  fractures  of  the  patella. 
He  distinguishes,  in  addition  to  direct  and  indirect  fractures,  tho^ 
which  are  caused  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  both  kinds  of  violence 
("  mixed  fractures ''). 

Transverse  Fracture  of  the  Patella. — This  form  of  fracture  is  by  far 
the  most  frequent,  and,  as  has  been  said,  may  be  either  direct  or  in- 
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direct.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  the  result  of  muscalar  action,  and 
often  occurs  when  a  person  is  in  danger  of  stumbling  and  falling,  and 
with  bent  knee  makes  a  violent  effort  to  hold  his  body  erect  which  is 
falling  backward  or  to  the  side.  The  patella  in  such  a  case  is  frac- 
tured transversely  against  the  condyles,  just  as  a  piece  of  wood  is  broken 
over  the  knee.  Direct  transverse  fractures  are  caused  by  a  fall  upon 
the  bent  knee,  which  fractures  the  unsupported  lower  part  of  the 
patella.  According  to  Howe,  Hamilton,  and  others,  most  transverse 
fractures  are  direct.  Incomplete  fractures  are  rare.  We  have  mostly 
to  deal  with  complete  fractures,  which  are  usually  found  in  the  middle 
or,  it  may  be,  near  the  upper  and  the  lower  border.  Aside  from  the  bone, 
the  aponeurosis  likewise  and  the  capsule,  to  a  variable  extent,  as  well 
as  the  fibrous  connective  tissue  at  the  side  of  the  patella,  are  torn. 
The  skin  is  intact  in  indirect  fractures.  In  exceptional  cases  the  tuber- 
cle of  the  tibia  is  torn  away  by  traction  of  the  ligamentum  patelte  (see 
page  769).  The  patella  is  occasionally  refractured  either  at  or  near  the 
former  site  of  fracture,  most  commonly  through  the  lower  fragment. 

The  symptoms  of  a  transverse  f i*acture  of  the  patella  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  distinct,  so  that  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  separation  of  the 
fragments  is  marked,  especially  in  case  of  extensive  rupture  of  the 
aponeurosis  and  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  capsule  on  both  sides  of  the 
patella.  By  grasping  the  upper  and  lower  border  of  the  patella  and 
moving  the  fragments,  the  abnormal  mobility  and  crepitus  are  easily 
made  out.  If  the  periosteum  and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  capsule 
are  not  divided,  the  displacement  of  the  fragments  is  slight  or  may  be 
completely  absent.  The  effusion  of  blood  in  the  joint  varies  in  amount. 
The  patient  is  unable  to  elevate  his  leg,  in  consequence  of  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  quadriceps  muscle. 

The  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  patella  depends  upon  the  amount  of  sep- 
aration of  the  fragments  or  upon  the  extent  of  the  tear  in  the  capsule  and, 
above  all,  upon  the  treatment  The  greater  the  separation,  the  more  likely  is 
pseudarthrosis  to  take  place,  with  impairment  of  tlie  ability  to  walk.  In 
the  cases  where  the  capsule  is  not  torn  at  all  or  only  very  slightly  and  the 
separation  of  the  fragments  is  accordingly  slight,  bony  union  and  the  ability 
to  walk  well  are  easily  secured.  The  development  of  pseudarthrosis  is  fa- 
voured also  by  the  interposition  of  a  fringe  of  the  torn  aponeurosis  between 
the  fragments  (Macewen,  Konig,  Hoffa).  If  the  fracture  heals  by  fibrous 
union,  this  may  be  so  compact  that  no  cleft  can  be  felt  between  the  frag- 
ments, and  the  latter  can  not  be  moved  on  one  another.  In  such  cases  bony 
union  may  still  follow  later  on.  In  other  cases  the  fragments  are  united  by 
a  fibrous  band  from  two  to  six  centimetres  or  even  more  in  length.  The 
more  movable  tlie  fragments,  and  the  greatiT  the  amount  of  separation,  so 
much  the  greater  is  the  interference  with  the  function  of  the  leg.  There  is 
frequently  no  fibrous  connection  at  all  between  the  fragments,  and  in  such 
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cases  walking  is  usually  very  seriously  affected.  Aside  from  the  • 
of  the  fragments,  the  disability  of  the  leg  is  also  conditioned  in  part  upon 
atrophy  of  the  quadriceps  muscle  and  upon  adhesion  between  the  upper 
fragment  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  femur  (P.  Bruns).  For  this  reason 
the  function  of  the  leg  caii  often  be  decidedly  improved  simply  by  massage 
of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  Among  twenty-five  cases  collected  by  Bruuner, 
in  which  secondary  suture  was  employed  on  account  of  the  poor  function  of 
the  leg,  all  intermediate  tissue  was  wanting  in  ten  cases,  in  seven  cases  there 
had  been  a  refrocture,  and  in  five  cases  the  fragments  were  adherent  to  the 
femur.  Bony  union  and  the  ability  to  use  the  joint  well  in  walking  have 
frequently  been  secured  of  late  by  the  use  of  improved  methods  of  treatment 
In  the  case  of  a  man  seventy  years  of  age,  who  fractured  the  patella  twice,  I 
secured  bony  union  in  a  short  time  in  each  iostaoce. 

TrMtaunt  of  FraotnrM  of  the  Patella,— Nnmerons  methods  hare 
been  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  traDBveree  fractures  of  the 
patelhk  The  mode  of  treatment  depends  mainlj,  in  recent  caaee,  upon 
the  amount  of  separation  of  the  fragments  or  the  extent  of  the  tear 
in  the  capsule.  Id  case  the  separation  is  marked,  sntare  of  the  frag- 
ments is  indicated  (see  page  773).  In  case  it  is  slight,  bony  auion  is 
often  oasilf  secured  by  the  following  method :  After  anj  marked  effo- 
sion  of  blood  that  may  exist  has  been  removed  by 
massage,  and  the  fragments  brought  together  as  far 
as  possible  by  the  use  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  a 
light  plaster-of- Paris  splint  is  applied,  with  the  knee 
extende<:l,  which  reaches  from  the  upper  third  of  the 
thigh  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  malleoli  While 
the  plaster-of -Paris  bandage  is  hardening,  it  is  pressed 
in  on  all  sides  around  the  two  fragments,  so  that  the 
latter  are  surrounded  by  a  distinct  depression  iu  the 
splint  and  are  immobilized  witli  their  edges  in  close 
coaptation.  The  patient  wiiks  about  in  this  splint, 
whi<;h  is  to  be  renewed  every  eight  or  ten  days. 
Each  time  that  the  splint  is  changed  the  knee  and  the 
i)Hndriceps  muscle  are  massaged  to  prevent  atrophy 
of  the  latter.  If  the  separation  of  the  fragments  is 
slight  or  is  absent  altogether,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to 
incloRe  the  whole  leg  in  a  plaster  splint,  but  iu  its 
place  a  simple  leather,  plaster,  or  water-glass  poste- 
rior spliTit  may  l)e  used,  which  can  be  easily  removed. 
The  patient  should  be  allowed  to  walk  alout.  and  the  knee  and  the 
thigh  muscles  are  massaged  every  day.  At  niglit  also  the  joint  is  kept 
fixed  in  an  extended  position.  In  employing  massage,  one  should 
knead  and  beat  the  quadriceps  muscle,  and  press  the  upper  fragment 
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the  ullor-troutiDunl 
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of  the  patella  downward  as  far  as  possible  with  the  left  hand.  As  long 
as  the  fragments  are  united  by  young,  easily  stretched  tissue,  attempts 
to  move  the  knee  should  be  undertaken  with  great  caution.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  made  to  wear  for  six  to  eight  weeks  some  sort  of  splint 
to  prevent  full  flexion  of  the  knee. 

It  has  been  properly  stated  that  the  approximation  and  bony  union 
of  the  fragments  are  principally  prevented  by  a  large  efihision  of  blood 


a 


Vio.  848. — a,  Mal^aigne's  hooks  with  a  screw 
key  (A)  for  transvene  fractares  of  the 
patella. 


Fie.   844.— Ollier's   adjustable   hook-foroeps 
for  transvorHe  fractures  of  the  patolU. 


within  the  knee  joint.  Aseptic  puncture  and  irrigation  of  the  knee 
joint  have  therefore  been  recommended.  This  is,  however,  altogether 
unnecessary.  The  removal  of  the  blood  is  much  more  simply  accom- 
plished by  elastic  compression  of  the  joint  by  means  of  rubber  bandages 
and  by  massage.  The  blood  is  pressed  in  this  way  into  the  tissue 
clefts  of  the  thigh,  since  the  joint  is  usually  opened  subcutaneously. 

Various  devices  hav0  been  employed  for  holding  the  fragments  to- 
gether. Malgaigne's  hooks  (Fig.  843)  are  scarcely  used  any  more  at 
present.  One  hook  is  forced  into  the  upper  fragment  and  the  other 
into  the  lower,  under  aseptic  precautions,  and  then  brought  together 
by  means  of  the  screw.  A  closely  fitting  plastic  splint  of  gutta-percha 
or  cellulose  may  also  be  applied  above  the  fragments  and  another  below 
them,  the  hooks  inserted  into  these,  and  the  fragments  thus  approxi- 
mated indirectly.  Ollier's  hook-forceps  act  in  the  same  way  (Fig. 
844). 

The  best  method  of  fixing  the  fragments  is  by  aseptic  suture,  which 
gives  excellent  results.  This  is  indicated  principally  in  compound 
fractures,  in  simple  fractures  with  marked  separation  of  the  fragments 
which  can  not  be  overcome  in  any  other  way,  and  in  old  fractures 
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in  which  bony  anion  has  not  taken  place  and  which  are  attended 
with  marked  functional  disability  of  the  knee.  Only  a  surgeon  who 
is  a  thorough  master  of  asepsis  should  attempt  this  operation.  In  re- 
cent cases  of  simple  fracture  one  should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  suture 
the  fragments.  Suppuration  of  the  knee  joint  has  occurred  in  cases 
where  the  operation  was  not  performed  aseptically.  There  are  varioos 
methods  in  use.  One  method  consists  in  exposing  the  fracture  by  a 
transverse  incision,  removing  the  blood  that  is  found  in  the  joint  by 
the  use  of  aseptic  gauze  pads,  cutting  away  any  of  the  aponeurosis  that 
may  be  interposed  between  the  edges  of  the  fragments,  boring  through 
the  edges  of  the  bone  with  a  drill,  and  uniting  the  fragments  by  one  or 
two  sutures  (silver  wire,  catgut,  silkworm  gut).  Then  follow  drainage 
of  the  joint,  suture  of  the  external  wound,  the  application  of  an  anti- 
septic dressing,  and  immobilization  of  the  joint  in  a  Yolkmann  splint 
Subcutaneous  suture  is  less  dangerous,  which  consists  in  boring  direct- 
ly through  the  skin  and  the  fragments  with  the  drill,  and  then  tying 
the  inserted  silver-wire  or  silkworm  gut  over  a  small  roll  of  iodoform 
gauze.  Ceci  bores  through  the  fragments  in  a  diagonal  direction,  and 
ties  the  silver  wire  together  in  the  form  of  an  8.  The  substitution  of 
silk  threads  through  the  quadriceps  tendon  and  the  ligamentum  patells 
is  preferable  to  suture  of  the  bone.  Yolkmann  passes  a  silk  thread 
transversely  through  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  muscle  and  one 
through  the  ligamentum  patellse,  and  ties  the  ends  together,  while  ao 
assistant  brings  the  fragments  into  exact  coaptation.  Then  follow  the 
application  of  an  antiseptic  protective  dressing,  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint, 
and  removal  of  the  sutures  in  about  three  weeks.  Kocher  parses  a 
stout  curved  needle  armed  with  a  double  silver  wire  under  the  patella 
from  below  upward.  The  needle  is  introduced  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  lower  fragment,  carried  upward  beneath  the  cartilaginous  surface 
of  both  fragments,  and  brought  out  above  the  upper  border  of  the 
upper  fragment.  Tiie  double  silver  wire  is  tied  over  a  roll  of  gauze. 
To  avoid  the  formation  of  a  fold  in  the  skin,  an  incision  about  two 
centimetres  long  is  made,  through  the  skin  only,  at  the  point  of  en- 
trance and  exit  of  the  needle.  Andersson's  method  is  also  worthy  of 
recommendation.  lie  inserts  two  stout  steel  needles  through  the  solid 
prepatellar  aponeurosis,  one  above  and  one  below  the  line  of  fracture, 
without  penetrating  the  bone  or  the  joint.  The  needles  are  then 
drawn  toward  each  other,  and  the  fragments  thereby  well  approxi- 
mated. The  needles  are  held  together  on  one  side  by  sticking  them 
through  a  cork,  and  on  the  other  by  winding  wire  about  them. 

Old  fractures  of  the  patella  without  bony  union  and  witli  marked  separa- 
tion of  the  fragments  and  functional  disability  of  the  knee  joint  may  be 
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sutured  after  freshening  the  fragments.  Legan,  Trendelenburg,  Smith,  and 
the  author  have  secured  good  results  in  this  way.  The  approximation  of 
the  fragments  is  often,  however,  attended  with  difficulties.  In  oi*der  to 
make  the  lower  fragment  more  movable  one  may,  after  Bergmann,  chisel 
away  or  saw  away  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  obliquely  with  the  ligamentum 
patellae.  Sonnenburg  and  the  author  have  operated  in  this  way  likewise 
with  good  results.  The  upper  fragment  can  be  drawn  down  nearer  the  lower 
one  by  making  several  gaping  incisions  in  the  quadriceps  muscle  (Macewen). 

In  other  cases  where  the  patient  is  averse  to  an  operation  an  eflFort  should 
be  made  to  improve  the  functional  ability  of  the  leg — e.  g.,  by  use  of  the 
splint  with  an  elastic  knee-cap  for  the  region  of  the  patella,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  842,  page  772,  and  also,  above  all,  by  massage,  particularly  of 
the  quadriceps  muscle. 

The  statistics  prepared  by  Brunner  (1885)  and  Dennis  (1886)  with  refer- 
ence to  suture  of  the  patella  are  very  instructive.  Of  eight  cases  treated  by 
Kocher's  method  of  suture  of  the  quadriceps  tendon  and  the  ligamentum 
patellae,  one  terminated  fatally  and  two  resulted  in  suppuration  of  the  joint 
Of  forty-five  cases  of  primary  suture  of  the  bone,  the  majority  healed  asep- 
tically.  Suppuration  of  the  joint  resulted  in  eight  of  these  cases  and  necrosis 
of  the  fragments  in  two.  Amputation  of  the  femur  was  necessitated  in  two 
of  them  on  account  of  suppuration  and  pyaemia,  and  two  cases  ended  fatally. 
As  regards  the  functional  result,  thirteen  cases  were  completely  successful, 
and  anchylosis  ensued  in  seven.  Dennis's  statistics,  covering  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  cases,  gave  seventy-five  good  results,  thirty-five  that  were  satis- 
factory, and  twenty-four  that  were  bad.  Eleven  cases  terminated  fatally, 
suppuration  of  the  joint  occurred  in  thirty-four,  amputation  of  the  thigh  was 
necessary  four  times,  and  there  were  seventeen  cases  of  partial  and  fourteen 
of  complete  anchylosis. ,  Among  forty-five  old  fractures  of  the  patella  which 
were  treated  by  suture  of  the  bone,  suppuration  of  the  joint  occurred,  accord- 
ing to  Brunner,  in  eleven  cases,  three  cases  terminated  fatally,  there  was  one 
amputation  of  the  thigh,  anchylosis  ensued  in  seven  cases,  and  in  others  the 
movement  of  the  joint  was  more  or  less  restricted.  All  these  statistics  are 
of  great  interest.  They  teach  us  that  suture  of  the  tendon  and  ligament  or 
the  bone  should  be  performed  only  in  case  of  necessity,  when  other  methods 
of  securing  coaptation  of  the  fragments  do  not  accomplish  the  purpose.  The 
more  recent  results  of  this  operation  are  doubtless  much  better,  owing  to  the 
impi*oved  aseptic  methods.  Trendelenburg  has,  for  example,  performed 
suture  of  the  patella  twenty-four  times  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  with  excel- 
lent functional  results. 

The  other  fractures  of  the  patella — ^the  longitudinal  fractures,  the 
oblique  fractures,  or  multiple  fractures  (stellate  fractures,  commi- 
nuted fractures) —arise  chiefly  from  direct  violence — e.  g.,  from  a  blow, 
a  fall,  or  a  gunshot  injury.  They  are  frequently  combined  with  a 
wound  of  the  skin — that  is,  are  compound  fractures.  If  there  is  no 
displacement  of  the  fragments,  a  simple  fracture  can  easily  be  over- 
looked when  there  is  a  marked  effusion  of  blood.  Bony  union  almost 
always  takes  place,  because  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  separation  of  the 
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fragments.  The  compound  fractures  combined  with  opening  of  the 
knee  joint  are  the  most  unfavourable.  They  must  be  treated  under 
strict  observance  of  antiseptic  details  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages 
597  and  726). 

The  treatment  of  simple  fractures  in  which  there  is  no  displace- 
ment consists  in  applying  a  plaster-of -Paris  splint  for  a  fortnight,  or  a 
shorter  time  even,  and  then  allowing  the  patient  to  walk  about  with  a 
splint.  Massage  is  then  employed,  as  described  on  page  772.  Frac- 
tures with  separation  of  the  fragments  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
transverse  fractures  (see  page  772). 

Compound  fractures  are  treated  under  antiseptic  precautions  and 
according  to  general  rules.  The  removal  of  the  patella  may  be  indi- 
cated when  there  is  extensive  injury  of  the  soft  parts  or  in  case  of 
comminute<l  fracture.  No  functional  disturbance  of  the  quadricepei 
muscle  or  of  the  knee  joint  follows  the  removal  of  the  patella  if  the 
wound  heals  normally.  After  subperiosteal  removal  of  the  patella  the 
latter  may  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  regenerated. 

§  336.  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Knee  Joint  led  very  frequently, 
before  the  adoption  of  antiseptic  methods,  to  suppurative  and  septic 
inflammations  of  the  joint.  Their  prognosis  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved under  the  antiseptic  method  of  treatment.  Small  wounds  often 
close  spontaneously  by  primary  union,  and  if  no  microbes  gain  aeeesB 
to  the  joint  with  the  instrument  that  inflicts  the  injury  or  afterward, 
complete  return  to  the  normal  follows  even  without  antiseptic  treat- 
ment of  the  wound.  Every  penetrating  wound  of  the  knee  joint  is, 
nevertheless,  to  be  regarded  as  a  serious  injury  which  is  to  be  treate<l 
with  the  greatest  care.  The  wounds  of  the  knee  joint  which  are  com- 
plicated by  injury  to  the  bone,  especially  gunshot  wounds,  are  the  most 
favourable. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  knee  joint  sometimes  involve  no  injury  to 
the  bone,  especially  the  transverse  wounds  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  capsule  and  in  the  region  of  the  ligamentuni  patellar.  Simon 
showed  that  wounds  of  the  joint  without  injury  to  the  bone  are  ali50 
possible  if  the  knee  is  slightly  flexed  at  an  angle  of  13(»®  to  170®,  and 
the  ball  enters  in  a  sagittal  direction  below  the  patella,  through  the 
ligamentum  patella^  or  laterally  from  it,  and  makes  its  exit  in  the 
popliteal  space,  passing  through  the  crucial  ligaments  and  the  inter- 
condyloid  fossa.  If  a  knee  joint  is  injured  when  flexe<l,  and  is  then 
extended,  the  suj)crficial  wound  no  longer  coinnumicates  with  the 
wound  in  the  capsule  owing  to  the  displacement  of  the  skin,  but  the 
latter  wound  is  covered  by  intact  skin.  This  fact  is  important  from  a 
prognostic  standpoint,  because  a  subsequent  infection  of  the  joint  is 
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made  difficult  or  is  prevented  by  this  closure  of  the  wound  in  the  cap- 
sule. In  most  cases  the  bone  is  likewise  injured  in  gunshot  wounds 
of  the  knee  joint,  either  in  the  form  of  a  groove  or  a  complete  hole  in 
the  bone,  or  the  latter  is  extensively  comminuted.  "There  are  fre- 
quently only  fissures  of  the  bone  which  may  give  rise  to  a  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  knee  joint  even  in  the  case  of  extracapsular  gun- 
shot wounds  of  the  femur  or  the  tibia.  The  ball  not  infrequently 
remains  embedded  in  the  bone  or  lies  free  in  the  joint. 

The  clinical  course  of  every  wound  of  the  knee  joint  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  micro-organisms  gain  entrance  to  the  joint  at  the  time 
of  the  injury  or  afterward.  If  no  infection  of  the  joint  occurs,  the 
wound  closes  by  primary  union,  the  escape  of  synovial  fluid  ceases,  and 
no  functional  disturbance  of  the  joint  results. 

The  course  of  an  infected  wound  of  the  knee  joint  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent. The  symptoms  of  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  joint  occur 
here  either  immediately — e.  g.,  within  the  flrst  twenty-four  hours — or 
not  until  tlie  third  to  the  fifth  day — that  is,  the  joint  swells  and  becomes 
painful,  and  the  skin  is  reddened  and  hot.  There  is  a  high  tempera- 
ture, frequently  preceded  by  a  chill.  The  course  is  sometimes  less  acute. 
The  infection  of  the  joint  is  either  an  immediate  consequence  of  the 
wound,  or  it  arises  secondarily — e.  g.,  from  improper  treatment,  the 
use  of  unsterile  probes,  or  from  reckless  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  who  pays  no  attention  to  the  wound,  walks  about  with  it,  etc. 

In  one  class  of  cases  suppuration  does  not  take  place,  and  the  local 
symptoms  of  inflammation  and  the  fever  abate.  In  other  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  an  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  knee  joint  develops 
more  or  less  quickly,  which  is  characterized  by  severe  pain,  marked 
swelling  and  pronounced  functional  disturbance  of  the  joint,  and  by 
high  fever,  which  often  begins  suddenly  with  a  chili.  Acute  suppu- 
rative inflammation  of  the  knee  joint  terminates  less  frequently  in  a 
return  to  the  normal,  oftener  in  recovery,  attended  by  partial  or  com- 
plete anchylosis,  or,  finally,  in  death  from  pyaemia  and  septicaemia,  if 
prompt  operative  treatment  is  not  energetically  begun  (drainage,  resec- 
tion of  the  knee,  amputation  of  the  thigh).  The  worst  eases  result  in 
acute  septic  inflammation  of  the  joint,  sometimes  M-itli  gas  fonnation, 
and  death  from  general  sepsis  may  ensue  very  quickly. 

Tetanus  has  been  observed  especially  after  gunshot  wounds  which 
were  soiled  with  earth  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  354:  ff.).  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  course  of  an  infected  womid  of  the  joint  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  infection  or  of  the  micro-organisms  that  have 
entered  it,  and  also  upon  whether  or  not  the  wound  receives  suitable 
antiseptic  treatment  with  suflicient  promptness. 
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For  the  diagnosis  of  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  knee  joint  the  escape 
of  synovia  and  the  location  of  the  injury  are  of  especial  importance 
If  the  wound  has  already  closed,  one  may  be  in  doubt  whether  the 
joint  has  been  entered  or  not,  and  he  should  quietly  await  the  further 
course.  In  all  wounds  about  the  knee  joint  the  use  of  the  probe  should 
be  restricted,  and,  at  all  events,  only  probes  that  are  undoubtedly  asep- 
tic ought  to  be  employed. 

Treatment  of  Wounds  of  the  Knee  Joint — We  shall  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration at  first  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds,  and  consider  only 
punctured  or  incised  wounds  which  are  not  complicated  by  injury  to 
the  bone.  In  absolutely  fresh  injuries  of  the  joint  the  treatment  con- 
sists in  disinfection  of  the  external  wound  and  its  surroundings,  in  the 
application  of  an  antiseptic  dressing,  and  in  complete  immobilization  of 
the  joint  by  a  splint.  Healing  often  takes  place  under  an  antiseptic 
dressing.  The  dressing  is  immediately  changed  if  fever  appears  and 
the  patient  complains  of  pain.  If  it  is  found,  upon  removal  of  the 
dressing,  that  infection  of  the  joint  has  occurred,  and  that  suppa- 
rative  inflammation  is  already  in  progress,  the  joint  should  be  freely 
laid  open,  irrigated  with  antiseptic  solutions  (l-to-1,000  bichloride), 
and  drained.  If,  in  spite  of  disinfection  and  drainage,  severe  constitu- 
tional symptoms  show  themselves,  or  if  the  suppuration  is  very  exten- 
sive, either  resection  of  the  knee,  or,  in  case  general  septic  or  pyseraic 
infection  is  threatened,  amputation  of  the  thigh  is  indicated.  If  sup- 
puration already  exists  when  the  patient  is  brought  under  treatment, 
it  then  depends  upon  the  amount  and  the  duration  of  the  suppuration 
whether  incision  and  drainage,  resection  of  the  knee,  or  amputation  of 
the  thigh,  is  to  be  chosen.  The  incisions  should  be  made  over  different 
parts  of  the  joint,  including  the  popliteal  region. 

The  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  likewise  conforms  to  antiseptic 
principles.  The  expectant  method  is  adapted,  above  all,  for  military 
practice.  In  peace,  however,  this  should  not  be  carried  too  far.  The 
treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  consists  mainly  in  arresting  the  hcemor- 
rhage,  in  extracting  any  foreign  bodies  that  have  entered  the  j<Mnt 
(ball,  shreds  of  clothing,  etc.),  in  disinfection  and  drainage  of  the 
wound,  and  immobilization  of  the  joint  by  means  of  a  splint.  Too 
zealous  and  too-long-continued  search  for  the  ball  is  objectionable. 
The  ball  may  heal  in  the  tissues  without  causing  any  reaction.  De- 
mentjew  and  Bergmann  observed  eighteen  cases,  in  the  Kusso-Turkish 
War,  in  which  the  ball  remained  in  the  knee  joint.  Sometimes  it  mi- 
grates from  here  afterward.  Bergmann  and  Reyher  made  very  suc- 
cessful use  of  the  expectant  method  of  treatment  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
AVar  by  restricting  themselves  to  the  disinfection  of  the  wound  and 
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its  Burroandings,  and  then  immobilizing  the  extremity  by  means  of  a 
p!aster-of -Paris  splint,  with  or  without  an  antiseptic  protective  dress- 
ing. In  peace,  as  has  been  said,  the  expectant  method  of  treatment 
will  not  be  carried  so  far  as  in  military  practice.  Injuries  of  the  bone 
are  treated  under  antiseptic  precautions  and  according  to  general  rules 
(see  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  597  and  732,  Treatment  of  Compound 
Fractures).  Resection  of  the  knee  or  amputation  of  the  thigh  will  be 
performed,  depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  soft  parts  and  the 
bone  are  mangled. 

§  337.  Injury  and  Ligation  of  the  Popliteal  Artery. — Wounds  of  the 
popliteal  artery  are  observed  especially  in  gunshot  injuries  and  in  con- 
nection with  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  knee  joint.  Subcuta- 
neous ruptures  may  also  arise  from  violent  movements  of  the  knee 
joint,  if  the  wall  of  the  artery  has  become  degenerated  in  consequence 
of  endarteritis,  which  very  frequently  occurs  here,  and  beginning 
aneurism.  Poland  collected  seventy  such  cases.  In  forty-two  of  them 
there  was  a  tear  in  an  aneurism.  Ligation  of  the  femoral  artery  is 
preferred  by  many  in  wounds  of  the  popliteal  artery,  on  account  of 
the  deep  location  of  the  latter  and  possible  cicatricial  contraction  of 
the  knee. 

There  are  two  places  at  which  ligation  of  the  popliteal  artery  can 
])e  performed — viz.,  in  the  popliteal  space  and  in  the  so-called  Jobert's 
space,  between  the  adductor  magnus  and  the  sartorius  and  gracilis 
muscles. 

Ligation  of  the  popliteal  artery  in  the  popliteal  space  is  performed 
with  the  patient  lying  upon  his  abdomen  and  the  knee  extended.  The 
internal  popliteal  nerve  can  be  felt  in  the  upper  half  of  the  popliteal 
space  as  a  distinct  cord.  The  skin  incision,  which  is  from  eight  to 
ten  centimetres  long,  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space,  an- 
swering to  the  above  nerve  or  somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  it,  along 
the  outer  border  of  the  semimembranosus  muscle.  After  dividing  the 
skin,  the  thick  layer  of  fat,  and  the  popliteal  fascia  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  longitudinal  incision,  the  nerve  becomes  visible. 
It  is  retracted  outward,  and  upon  passing  in  deeper  the  popliteal 
vein  is  found  behind  the  nerve  and  somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  it 
The  artery  lies  behind  and  somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vein. 
The  artery  and  the  vein  are  rather  firmly  united,  and  the  isolation  of 
the  vessels  must  therefore  be  performed  with  great  care.  It  is  facili- 
tated if  the  vessels  are  somewhat  relaxed  by  flexion  of  the  leg. 

For  exposing  the  lower  portion  of  the  popliteal  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  W.  Koch  suggested  an  incision  a 
thumb^s  breadth  to  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  beginning 
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on  a  line  with  tlie  knee  joint  and  exteudiiif;  iiIkjhI  tun  etmUiiirtni 

downward   parallel   to  the  median  line.     After  dividiujf  the  »kiii.  litt 

sabcutaiieons  cellular  tissue,  (lud  the  fascia,  the  lateral  border  of  thi- 

outer   bead  of  the  gustrocnerniu^  niiiscle  uppount,  which  is  drawn  in 

ward  and  iipvcard,  with  Uiv  knee  joint  wmi 

fle.XL>d.     One   now  makes   bin   wa^  intu  » 

narrow  groove  tlllod  with  fat  between  liic 

lower  border  of  the  poplitcus  muscle  md 

the  edge  of  the  eoleiis,  where  the  intcnul 

poplir^  oerve  ia  felt.     The  tx^fhlml  u 

tery  lies  to  the  outer  si<le  of  the  nerve  ami 

dee[)er.     The  veiwels  are  exposed  ht  pnsJi- 

ing  a  grooved  diroetor  bctwc>eo  the  iokai 

muscle   and    the  nerve,  and   dividing  tin 

muscle  npon  the  director. 

Ligation  of  the  upper  portion  of  ibe 
popliteal  artery  in  JoI>ert's  apsee  between 
tlie  adductor  lua^us  above  and  Ui«  nr 
torins  and  gracilis  niueicles  below,  un  tlu: 
inner  side  of  tlie  tiiigh.  is  porfonned  with 
the  piitient  in  a  dorsal  jiouUui),  with  the 
knee  flexed  and  the  thigh  rotated  outwanl 
The  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  eellnlar  ti*- 
eue  are  divided  longitudinally  in  the  ouddk 
of  Jobcrt's  space  between  tlie  miMcW 
'  named  and  pamllel  l^  the  sarttirioa.  Altur 
the  fast^'ia  lata  bus  been  divided  upon  > 
grooved  director,  the  tendon  of  tbeadduptur 
uiagnus  muscle  becouiea  %-isible  in  tlie  oppa 
border  of  the  wound  and  tliat  of  the  sartorius  and  gracilis  mtmlMtf 
the  lower  end.  The  artery  is  situated  behind  the  tendon  uf  tba  lidihw> 
tor  magnuB  muscle,  and  can  Ite  exposed  bj  dividing  tlte  fibrcnw  ihiath 
of  the  latter  and  retracting  the  tendon  itself  upward.  The  popUlfld 
artery  here  lies  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  vastus  intemns  n 

Anearixnu  of  the  Popliteal  Artery,  es])M-iany  at  iu  point  of  I 
into  the  aiit^-rior  and  posterior  tibinl.  are  rallier  fn^qufnt  (Ftp.  845).  Thty 
result  sonietimea  from  injuries,  more  frequently,  howevL-r.  front  erhntitia 
endarteritis,  particularly  in  connection  with  syphilis  and  aiuuti]^  alcotiolie 
persona  As  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  other  lar^  artcrieB  iulo  two 
equally  large  branches,  so  here  also  eiiHarterilis  is  rather  common.  In  adifi- 
tinn  til  this,  it  may  he  that  the  resistance  of  the  wall  of  the  arl«ry  hua  ki«B 
reduced  by  the  movemmls  of  the  knee  joint.  Bolintr.  Swumod,  Tienplii 
and  E,  Kiiater  obsorvtKi  aneurisms  cjtuHcd  by  an  exoskwi*  uf  Uia  f 


Fio.  8*B,-An.umiiB- Mf  .   . 

Hied  «rt«ri«  in  wi  Bpothn-iirj 
aily-ftve  yiytn  old  (Oenuuy). 


ut  Uia  M^ 
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Those  of  the  popliteal  artery  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  of  all  aneunisms 
upon  the  extremities.  I  saw  an  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery  in  an  alco- 
holic patient  forty-five  years  of  age,  which  had  long  remained  latent  and 
which  suddenly  gave  rise  to  gangrene  of  the  foot  and  the  leg,  so  that  ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh  became  necessary.  The  thrombosis  extended  upward  into 
the  femoral  artery. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  aneurisms  the  reader  is  referred  to  page 
532  of  Principles  of  Surgery.  The  treatment  is  there  given  more  fully.  Here 
also,  as  in  aneurisms  of  the  femoral  artery  (see  page  737),  one  should,  in  the 
first  place,  make  use  of  compression  (digital  compression,  elastic  compression 
by  means  of  rubber  bandages,  by  hyperflexiou  of  the  knee  joint,  etc.).  The 
results  of  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery  are  uncertain.  The  surest  treat- 
ment consists  here  also  in  dividing  and,  it  may  be,  extirpating  the  aneurismal 
sac  after  ligation  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  portion  of  the  vessel  and  all 
branches  going  off  from  the  aneurism  (Antyllus).  Great  care  is  necessary  in 
dissecting  away  the  sac  from  the  vein.  In  one  case,  on  account  of  too  firm 
adhesion  between  the  aneurism  and  the  popliteal  vein,  Kohler  tied  the  latter 
in  two  places  and  excised  it  without  any  bad  result  In  other  cases  gan- 
grene of  the  foot  or  of  the  leg  has  followed  ligation  of  the  popliteal  vein, 
which  has  been  wounded  in  operating  upon  the  aneurism.  To  avoid  the 
danger  of  wounding  the  vein,  it  isa  gocnl  plan  to  extirpate  the  aneurismal  sac 
only  partially  and  then  to  pack  it  The  literature  of  the  subject  gives,  accord- 
ing to  Kohler,  fourteen  cases  of  extirpation  of  popliteal  aneurisms  by  the 
method  of  Antyllus  which  resulted  favourably.  The  prognosis  of  the  opera- 
tion is  more  favourable  in  idiopathic  and  old  traumatic  aneurisms  than  in 
fresh  traumatic  aneurisms,  because  in  the  latter  the  establishment  of  a  suffi- 
cient collateral  circulation  is  impeded  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  tissue  which  is  infiltrated  with  blood. 

§  fS38.  Inflammations  of  the  Knee  Joint — The  acute  and  chronic  in- 
flammations of  the  knee  joint  are  very  common.  We  shall  take  up 
first  acute  inflammation  (at*ute  gonitis),  which  may  be  either  serous, 
aero -fibrinous,  or  suppurative. 

Acute  serous  synovitis  of  the  knee  is  eliaraeterized  by  the  presence 
of  a  turbid,  serous  fluid,  with  more  or  less  numerous  flakes  of  fibrin. 
In  the  sero-fibrinous  form  the  amount  of  fibrin  is  more  marked.  The 
synovial  membrane  is  swollen  and  hyperaemie.  The  clinical  course  of 
acute  serous  synovitis  of  the  knee  is  briefly  as  follows :  The  joint  is 
usually  swollen,  feels  hot,  and  is  painful  when  touched,  and  also  spon- 
taneouslv.  In  case  there  is  an  abundant  exudation  of  serum,  the  pa- 
tella  floats,  and  there  is  distinct  fluctuation.  The  knee  joint  can  not 
be  moved  without  pain,  either  actively  or  passively.  There  is  usually 
little  or  no  fever.  The  course  of  acute  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  syno- 
vitis is  generally  favourable,  recovery  following  quickly  in  case  of  suit- 
able treatment.  Sometimes,  however,  it  passes  over  into  the  chronic 
form  or  goes  on  to  suppuration. 
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Acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  knee  joint  either  proceeds 
from  the  form  of  inflammation  which  has  just  been  described  or  begins 
as  such.  Acute  suppurative  synovitis  is  characterized  anatomically  by 
the  presence  of  a  sometimes  less  and  sometimes  greater  amount  of  pus 
in  the  joint,  by  marked  swelling  and  hypersemia  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane and  the  ligaments,  and  by  dulness  of  the  articular  cartilage  with  the 
formation  of  a  vascular,  delicate,  newly  formed  connective  tissue  over 
the  edges  of  the  cartilage.  The  milder  forms  of  acute  suppurative 
synovitis  of  the  knee,  without  deep  destruction  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, are  also  called,  after  Volkmann,  catarrhal  suppuration  of  the 
joint.  The  longer  the  suppuration  continues,  or  the  more  severe  it  is, 
the  greater  is  the  destruction  of  all  parts  of  the  joint.  The  pus  bresiks 
through  the  joint,  periarticular  abscesses  are  formed,  etc.  The  woret 
cases  are  the  acute  septic  inflammations  of  the  knee  joint,  attended 
sometimes  with  the  formation  of  gas. 

The  clinical  course  of  acute  suppurative  synovitis  of  the  knee  k 
characterized  by  severe  pain,  high  fever,  which  often  begins  suddenly 
with  a  chill,  marked  swelling,  and  pronounced  functional  disturbance. 
The  joint  is  usually  slightly  flexed.  The  skin  generally  feels  very  hot 
and  is  reddened,  and  the  entire  extremity  has  more  or  less  oBdeniatons 
swelling.  Fluctuation  appears  with  the  increasing  accumulation  of  pus 
in  the  joint.  The  further  course  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fection, and  also  upon  whether  or  not  and  how  early  antiseptic  treat- 
ment is  begun.  The  termination  is  either  return  to  the  normal,  which 
is  most  likely  to  occur  in  catarrhal  suppuration  of  the  joint ;  or,  mort 
frequently,  recovery  with  partial  or  complete  anchylosis ;  or,  finally, 
death.     The  latter  usually  results  from  pyfemia  or  septioemia. 

As  regards  the  etiology  of  acute  synovitis  of  the  knee  joint,  the 
affection,  when  primary,  most  frequently  arises  from  injuries  of  the 
joint.  In  other  cases  it  is  secondary  to  disease  of  the  neighbouring 
tissue,  especially  the  medulla  or  the  periosteum,  or  metastatic  in  the 
course  of  pyjemia,  typhoid  fever,  acute  exanthemata,  etc.  The  latter 
form  18  usually  suppurative  in  character  (see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
page  60 1).  For  gonorrhoeal  arthritis  the  reader  is  referred  to  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  §  113,  page  062. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  synovitis  of  the  knee  is  not  difiicult,  in  view 
of  what  has  been  said.  Should  the  nature  of  the  acute  effusion  in  the 
joint  be  doubtful,  an  aseptic  exploratory  puncture  may  be  made  with 
an  aspirating  syringe. 

The  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  knee  joint  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  nature  of  the  effusion,  and  follows  general  rules. 

The  treatment  of  acute  serous  and  sero-flbrinous  synovitis  consists 
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at  first  in  keeping  the  part  at  rest  and  giving  it  an  elevated  position 
with  the  use,  it  may  be,  of  a  splint  and  ice.  After  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  and  the  pain  have  subsided,  the  serous  effusion  in  the  joint 
is  made  to  disappear  by  compression  with  a  rubber  bandage ;  massage 
is  employed  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  the  patient  is  allowed  to  walk. 

Aseptic  puncture  of  the  joint  vrith  a  trocar,  an  aspirator,  or  a  knife 
is  indicated  in  case  of  very  tense  effusions,  slow  absorption,  or  chronic 
effusions. 

In  acute  suppurative  synovitis  the  pus  should  be  evacuated  by  free 
incision  and  drainage  of  the  joint,  and  resection  may  be  indicated. 
After  the  operation  the  limb  is  placed  upon  a  Volkmann  splint,  in  an 
extended  position,  and  immobilized  by  means  of  an  antiseptic  protec- 
tive dressing.  Periarticular  collections  of  pus  are  likewise  to  be  opened 
freely.  In  the  worst  cases  of  suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  knee 
joint  amputation  of  the  thigh  vrill  alone  save  the  life  of  the  patient. 

For  the  treatment  of  other  acute  inflammations  of  the  knee  joint, 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  gout,  and  gonorrhoeal  arthritis,  see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  page  665  ff. 

Chronic  Inflanimations  of  the  Knee  Joint — We  shall  first  take  up 
chronic  serous  synovitis.  The  symptoms  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  attending  acute  serous  synovitis,  with  the  difference  only  that 
inflammatory  manifestations  are  usually  absent.  The  fluid  that  col- 
lects in  the  joint  is  either  of  thin  or  thick  consistence,  gelatinous,  or 
colloid.  After  long  continuance  of  the  inflammation  there  usually 
result  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane,  hypertrophy  of  the  villi, 
and  fibrillation  of  the  cartilage.  The  formation  of  free  bodies  in  the 
joint  is  frequent.  Upon  movement  of  the  joint  in  such  cases  a  corre- 
sponding creaking  and  grating  are  heard.  The  knee  joint  may  finally 
become  more  or  less  loose,  in  consequence  of  the  stretching  of  the  cap- 
sule and  the  ligaments. 

The  best  treatment  of  chronic  synovitis  of  the  knee  consists  in  mas- 
sage, active  and  passive  exercise,  and  compression  of  the  joint  by 
means  of  a  rubber  bandage.  If  the  purpose  is  not  accomplished  in 
this  way,  aseptic  puncture  of  the  joint  is  performed,  with  or  without 
subsequent  irrigation  of  the  same  with  a  three-per-cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  or  l-to-1,000  bichloride.  The  joint  nmst  be  immobilized 
in  an  elevated  position  for  some  days  after  the  operation  by  means  of  a 
splint  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  that  exerts  pressure.  Use  is  then 
made  of  massage  and  active  and  passive  movements,  and  the  patient  is 
allowed  to  walk  with  an  elastic  knee-cap. 

For  diseases  of  the  joints  among  bleeders  (haemophilia)  see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  page  686. 
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Among  chroaic  snpparstionB  of  the  knee  joint,  tnberculoria  inter- 
eats  us  most  of  sU  (tabercnUr  arthritis  of  the  knee,  white  Bwelling). 

Tubercnlar  Aithrltii  of  the  Knee  (eee  also  Principles  of  Snrj^ij, 
page  672  S.)  sometimea  develops  primarily  in  the  gynovial  membrane 
and  sometimes  arises  secondarily  from 
a  tubercnlar  focna  in  the  tKMie.  I 
believe  with  Konig  that  the  former 
is  the  more  frequent  method  of  devel- 
opment. As  in  other  joints,  so  here 
also  we  distingoish  three  different  forms 
of  synovial  tnbercnlosts,  though  they 
pass,  to  be  sure,  into  one  another :  1. 
The  miliary  form,  withont  the  forma- 
tion of  fungous  granulations.  2.  The 
most  frequent — viz.,  the  fungous  form, 
with  the  formation  of  a  granulation 
tissue  permeated  with  tobercles,  which 
fills  the  joint.  S.  The  fibrous  form, 
with  the  formation  of  lardaceous  thick- 
enings of  the  synovial  membrane.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  disease  the  joint 
contains  a  serous  or  sero-fibrinons  exu- 
dation, and  later  cheeey  pua,  varying  in 
amount.  In  the  further  course  the  soft 
pmrts  and  the  articular  surfaces  of  the 

„  ,       ,  ,     bones  are  more  and  more   destroved, 

Fio.   M».— Taberoulw  contracture  uid  .     "        ■u.inv.ui™, 

onohj'ibgU  of  the  knee  in  b  boj'  aii     and  ttie  normal  tiSBue  16  replaced  by  the 
ye«ni  ot  am.    Cunitiliimi  Bithrototny      .-  ■  i  t  ^         J^  i 

uid  union  in  an  extended  imhUod.        tuDercuIar   granulation   tissuc,    as  de- 
scribed more  fully  in  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, page  073  ff.    The  destruction  of  the  bone  by  tabercular  caries 
may  be  very  marked. 

The  course  of  tubercular  arthritis  of  the  knee  is,  as  a  rule,  very 
chronic,  often  extending  over  years.  It  is  most  common  among  chil- 
dren, but  adults  of  all  ages  are  also  attacked  by  it.  Tlie  disease  begins 
very  gradually,  though  in  rare  cases  its  commencement  is  more  acute. 
The  initial  symptoms  are  usually  slight  fatigue,  an  insignificant  limp- 
ing or  dragging  of  the  leg  in  walking,  and  pain  after  walking  or  stand- 
ing for  a  long  time.  The  first  objective  symptom  is,  then,  a  very 
gradually  increasing  swelling  of  tlie  joint,  either  in  the  form  of  an 
effusion  or  of  a  more  solid  or  fungous  swelling.  The  skin  is  usually 
not  reddened,  but  white  and  waxlike  (hence  the  old  designation  "  white 
swelling  ").     With  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  joint  the  pain  <hi 
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walking  and  standing  also  increases.  The  child  has  to  remain  lying 
down  and  the  joint  becomes  more  and  more  fixed.  Contractures  de- 
velop if  they  are  not  prevented  by  the  early  application  of  suitable 
splints  (Fig.  846).  In  the  further  course,  in  the  second  stage,  all  the 
symptoms  that  have  been  thus  far  mentioned  continue  to  increase  in 
severity — that  is,  the  swelling,  the  fixation,  the  pain,  and  the  symptoms 
of  suppuration  of  the  joint  become  more  and  more  distinct  and  are 
attended  by  more  or  less  fever.  The  joint  becomes  disorganized,  the 
caries  progresses,  periarticular  abscesses  are  formed  after  the  pus 
breaks  through  the  capsule,  and  finally  fistulee  develop. 

Tubercular  arthritis  of  the  knee  terminates  either  in  healing  or  in 
death  from  general  tubercular  infection,  from  tuberculosis  of  the  in- 
ternal organs,  especially  the  lungs  and  the  intestines,  from  increasing 
marasmus,  from  amyloid  degeneration,  or  from  intercurrent  diseases. 
Tuberculosis  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death.  The  tubercular 
arthritis  may  heal  at  any  stage  either  spontaneously  or  in  consequence 
of  the  treatment,  and  it  may  last  for  years.  Very  striking  shortening 
and  general  atrophy  of  the  leg  are  commonly  observed  after  such  pro- 
longed tubercular  inflammations  of  the  knee,  even  without  operative 
interference.  Lengthening  of  the  leg  (see  page  829)  is  not  so  frequent. 
It  never  can  be  definitely  stated  when  a  knee  joint  that  is  tubercular 
is  entirely  healed,  because  the  disease  may  suddenly  break  out  anew 
and  with  great  severity  years  even  after  an  apparent  cure,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  result  of  an  injury.  Generally  speaking,  the  prognosis  of  every 
case  of  tuberculosis  of  a  large  joint,  such  as  the  knee,  is  unfavourable, 
and  Billroth  is  right  in  stating  that  children  who  are  operated  upon 
for  tubercular  caries  of  a  joint  do  not  live  to  an  old  age ;  that  only  a 
minority  of  them,  in  fact,  reaches  early  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Treatment  of  Tubercular  Arthritis  of  the  Knee. — The  treatment  of 
tubercular  arthritis  of  the  knee  is  partly  local  and  partly  constitutional 
in  character.  The  organism  should  be  put  in  proper  condition  for 
meeting  the  struggle  for  life  against  the  tubercle  bacilli  by  a  general 
strengthening  treatment  (good  nourishment,  good  air,  brine  baths,  sea 
baths,  sea  voyages,  residence  in  a  southern  climate,  in  elevated  health 
resorts,  etc.). 

The  local  treatment  consists  at  first  in  giving  the  joint  absolute 
rest — that  is,  the  child  must  remain  in  bed,  and  any  contractures  are 
prevented  by  the  use  of  plaster  splints.  The  most  important  remedy 
is  the  early  injection  of  ten-per-cent  sterilized  iodoform -glycerin  or 
iodoform  oil  (from  two  to  ten  grammes  every  two  to  four  weeks,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  patient).     After  the  injection  I  give  the  knee 

joint  light  passive  exercise,  in  order  that  the  fluid  may  be  distributed 
104 
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throughout  the  joint.  I  have  seen  very  surprising  suecess  attend  these 
iodoform  injections  even  in  cases  where  fistulae  were  present.  (For  the 
other  methods  of  local  treatment  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  679.) 
As  for  the  rest  the  treatment  is  symptomatic,  as  in  tubercular  inflam- 
mations of  other  joints.  If  pus  is  present  in  the  joint,  it  is  removed 
by  opening  the  same,  and  the  fungous  masses  or  the  tubercular  syno- 
vial membrane  are  extirpated  in  toto  with  scissors,  forceps,  and  a  sharp 
spoon  (so-called  arthrectomy  or  synovectomy).  In  performing  this 
synovectomy  one  can  leave  the  bone  entirely  intact,  if  it  is  sound,  and, 
at  all  events,  as  much  of  it  is  retained  as  possible.  According  to 
Angerer  and  Lingenfelder,  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cases  are 
cured  by  synovectomy.  Typical  resections  should  not  be  performed 
upon  children  if  they  can  be  avoided.  Tubercular  foci  in  the  bone 
should,  if  possible,  be  opened  with  the  chisel  or  a  sharp  spoon,  packed 
with  iodoform  gauze,  and  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation.  Amputa- 
tion is  permissible  only  when  the  preservation  of  life  is  in  question, 
on  account  of  too  advanced  destruction  of  the  joint.  In  case  of  an- 
chylosis, the  joint  should  always  be  kept  in  an  extended  position,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  of  use  later  in  walking. 

For  the  other  inflammations  of  the  knee  joint  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  following  pages  of  Principles  of  Surgery  :  For  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, page  669  ff. ;  for  syphilitic  inflammation,  page  682  ;  for  arthritis 
deformans,  page  683 ;  for  nervous  (hysterical)  joint  disease,  page  690, 
§  116 ;  for  neuropathic  affections  of  the  bone  and  the  joint,  page  693, 
§  117.  Sonnenburg  and  W.  Miiller  have  had  very  good  results  in 
chronic  articular  rheumatism  from  arthrotomy  or  synovectomy  and  irri- 
gation of  the  joint.  With  reference  to  free  joint  bodies,  the  following 
should  be  stated  as  regards  the  knee  joint  (see  particulars  in  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  §  115,  page  687  ff.) :  The  knee  joint  is  the  favourite 
location  of  the  different  kinds  of  free  bodies,  especially  in  chronic 
hydrarthros  and  arthritis  deformans  of  this  joint.  The  diagnosis  of 
a  free  body  in  the  knee  joint  is  usually  easy,  as  it  can  generally  be 
distinctly  felt.  In  one  case,  however,  I  mistook  a  circumscribed  tuber- 
culosis of  the  capsule  of  the  knee  joint  for  a  free  movable  body.  Tlie 
attacks  of  sharp  pain  caused  by  the  body  being  cAUght  between  the 
articular  surfaces  are  of  great  importance  in  making  the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  of  free  bodies  in  the  joint,  whose  size  varies  from 
that  of  a  bean  or  an  almond  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  consists  in  the 
removal  of  the  same  by  an  operation.  The  body  is  transfixed  bv 
some  sharp  instrument  and  cut  down  upon.  After  removing  tbe 
body  the  edc^cs  of  the  wound  are  united  by  sutures.  The  knee  joint 
is  immobilized  by  means  of  an  antiseptic  protec*tive  dressing  and  a 
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Bplint.  In  case  the  body  has  a  deeper  location,  and  is  not  safficienti; 
acceesible  for  a  direct  extraction,  a  free  opening  of  the  joint  or  it« 
partial  resection  may  be  indicated.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  patient 
refuses  to  submit  to  an  operation  an  elastic  knee-cap  shoold  be  worn, 
which  gives  the  joint  some  support  and  restricts  its  movements. 

§  339.  Contraotorei  and  Anohyloiis  of  the  Knee  Joint, — A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  contractures  and  anchyloses  of  the  knee  are  the  result 
of  inflammations  of  the  joint.  The  anchylosis  is  either  fibrons,  car- 
tilaginous, or  bony.  Contracture  and  anchylosis  of  the  joint  also  ensue 
from  shrinkage  of  the  capsule  and 
from  pathological  changes  in  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  joint,  with- 
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out  any  adhesion  between  the  latter  either  by  means  of  connective  tis- 
sue, cartilage,  or  bone.  These  contractures  may  become  very  marked 
in  consequence  of  unsuitable  treatment  of  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
knee  joint,  especially  of  the  tubercular  forms,  as  is  seen,  for  example, 
in  Fig.  847. 

In  other  cases  contractures  of  the  knee  are  due  to  pathological 
changes  in  the  soft  parts  about  the  knee  joint.  The  most  common 
causes  of  this  form  of  contracture  are  cicatricial  contractions  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  periarticular  soft  parts^.  g.,  after  bums,  after  cica- 
trization of  skin  defects  in  the  popliteal  space,  and,  in  general,  after  the 
cicatrization  of  traumatic  or  inflammatoiy  defects  of  the  skin  and  the 
other  soft  parts. 
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Myopathic  and  neuropathic  contnwturea  of  the  knee  joint  are  the 
result  of  primary  dieease  of  the  niuscleB  and  the  nervouB  eysteiu.  To 
the  rare  purely  myopathic  contractarea  belong,  in  the  first  place,  the 
iecheemic  contractures  resulting  from  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh  and  the  leg.  They  occur  more  commonly  on  the  band  and  fore- 
arm (see  page  612J.  The  much  more  frequent  neoropatliic  contractnrw 
of  the  knee  are  divided  into  the  spastic  and  the  paralytic. 

Spastic  contractures  of  the  knee,  or,  more  correctly,  of  the  lower 
extremity  (Fig.  848),  occur  most  commonly  in  the  course  of  spastic 
spinal  paralysis,  which  is  characterized  by  mus- 
cular spasm  and  increased  reflexes.  They  are 
caused  by  the  most  varied  affections  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system. 

The  paralytic  contractures  of  the  knee  joint 
result  most  commonly  from  injury  and  disease  of 
the  central  nervous  system  and  the  peripheral 
nerves.  They  are  more  common,  as  we  shall  sec, 
at  the  ankle.  The  paralytic  contractures 
of  the  lower  extremity  arise  partly  from 
the  action  of  the  unparal- 
yzed  antagonistic  muscles 
(Delpech),  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  weight 
of  the  limb  and  the  load 
imposed  by  the  weight 
of  the  body  (Volkmann, 
Hueter).  Infantile  paral- 
ysis is  a  frequent  cause  of  these  paralytic  contractures  of  the  lower 
extremities.  Contracture  of  the  knee  joint  may  also  follow  paralysis 
of  the  quadriceps  muscle.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  paralytic 
contractures  that  result  from  disease  of  the  central  nervous  organs  will 
be  found  in  works  on  neuropathology. 

Congenital  contractures  of  the  knee  joint  are  without  special  surgical  in- 
terest They  occur  most  commonly  among  children  who  have  other  malfor- 
mations. They  include  flexion  contractures  and  extension  coutracturts.  the 
latter  in  an  overextended  position  of  the  joint,  also  abduction  contractures 
and  adduction  contractures  of  the  leg  (congenital  genu  valgum  and  varum) 
■VKulting  from  congoiiital  shortening  of  the  muscles  or  from  malformation 
of  the  bony  portions  of  the  joint.  The  overextension  contracture  (g^na 
rtH-iirvalmn  congenitum,  Albert)  has  also  been  described  as  congenital  dis- 
location of  the  leg  (Maas,  Porter,  Dubrisay,  Gueniot,  Ricliardson,  and  others). 
Ooiigciiital  contracture  is  sometimes  combined  with  dblocatiou  or  absence 
of  the  patella. 
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A  peculiar  congenital  contracture  of  the  knee  joint  resulting  from  the 
formation  of  a  sort  of  web  was  described  by  Julius  Wolff  (Fig.  849).  The  pa- 
tella was  absent.  The  girl  had  other  malformations  (syndactylism,  clubfoot, 
absence  of  the  toes).  Basch  and  Fischer  have  described  similar  cases.  Kre- 
del  observed  a  web  between  the  chest  and  the  left  arm.  Web  formation  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  an  incomplete  differentiation  of  the  ex- 
tremities in  cons^uence  of  disturbances  of  development  in  utero,  owing,  for 
example,  to  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  liquor  amnii  (Basch).  In 
suitable  cases  the  web  should  be  divided  and  the  knee  extended  as  com- 
pletely as  possible. 

The  prognosis  of  all  these  contractures  varies,  of  course,  a  great 
deal.     It  depends  mainly  upon  their  cause. 

Treatment  of  Contractures  and  Anchylosis  of  the  Knee. — Prophylaxis 
is  of  importance  in  all  contractures — that  is,  care  should  be  taken  that 
in  all  diseases  of  the  knee  joint,  and  in  all  pathological  changes  in  its 
vicinity,  the  joint  be  always  kept  in  a  suitable  position — viz.,  in  exten- 
sion, in  order  that  the  development  of  a  contracture  may  be  prevented. 
If  a  contracture  of  the  knee  joint  does  develop  after  an  acute  or  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  joint  has  had  its  course,  and  if  there  is  no  bony 
anchylosis,  the  contracture  is  overcome  either  gradually  by  means  of  an 
extension  apparatus,  by  a  plaster  splint,  or  by  forcible  extension  under 
an  ansesthetic.  The  front  part  of  the  plaster  splint,  corresponding  to 
the  knee  joint,  is  cut  out  and  the  splint  is  simply  divided  in  the  pop- 
liteal space.  By  inserting  pieces  of  cork  posteriorly  between  the  halves 
of  the  splint,  one  can  extend  the  leg  more  and  more.  The  two  meth- 
ods are  usually  combined — that  is,  the  joint  is  extended  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  patient  under  an  ansesthetic,  and  it  is  then  fixed  in  its 
improved  position  by  means  of  an  extension  apparatus  or  a  plaster 
splint.  Forcible  extension  under  an  ansesthetic  must  always  be  exe- 
cuted with  caution,  lest  a  fracture,  rupture  of  the  soft  parts,  sublux- 
ation of  the  tibia,  etc.,  occur.  A  recurrence  of  an  apparently  cured 
tuberculosis  of  the  knee  joint  has  been  seen  to  follow  this  forcible 
extension.  Gradual  extension  by  means  of  extension  apparatus  should, 
of  course,  have  the  preference  over  forcible  extension  in  all  cases  in 
which  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  knee  joint  still  exist.  In  treating 
severe  contractures  that  are  of  long  standing,  the  joint  should  not  be 
forcibly  extended  at  a  single  sitting,  but  rather  in  several,  and  what  is 
accomplished  at  each  sitting  should  be  retained  by  means  of  a  plaster 
splint  or  an  extension  apparatus.  The  weights  used  with  the  latter 
may  vary  from  four  or  five  to  ten  kilogrammes,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient.  The  treatment  of  contractures  by  the  use  of  portative 
apparatus  or  adjustable  splints  is  also  very  successful.  Tenotomy  of 
the  shortened  flexors  of  the  knee  joint  (biceps,  semitendinosus,  and 
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semimembranosus)  is  usually  unnecessary,  and  should  be  performed 
only  in  case  of  extreme  necessity. 

As  regards  tenoplasty  for  lengthening  shortened  (retracted)  tendonfl, 
after  Sporon,  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  467. 

If  there  is  a  possibility  of  making  the  knee  joint  movable  again 
after  overcoming  the  contracture,  massage,  together  with  active  and 
passive  exercise,  is  especially  to  be  recommended,  upon  the  presump- 
tion, of  course,  that  the  disease  in  the  knee  joint  has  completely  dis- 
appeared. 

If  the  object  is  not  accomplished  by  gradual  extension  by  means  of 
weights,  by  plaster-of-Paris  splints,  or  by  forcible  extension,  and  if 
there  is  a  firm,  fibrous,  cartilaginous  or  bony  anchylosis,  cuneifonn 
resection  of  the  joint  or  cuneiform  osteotomy  above  the  condyles  of  the 
femur  is  indicated.  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  cuneiform  re- 
section of  the  joint  is  to  be  preferred  to  supracondyloid  osteotomy.  A 
curved  incision  is  made  beneath  the  patella  and  a  piece  of  bone  sawn 
out  or  chiselled  out  from  the  tibia  and  the  femur,  corresponding  to  the 
angle  of  flexion  of  the  anchylosed  joint,  and  then,  as  in  every  resec- 
tion of  the  knee,  the  bone  surfaces  are  brought  into  apposition.  A 
few  tension  sutures  are  inserted  into  the  superficial  wound  and  it  is 
left  partly  open  for  the  sake  of  drainage.  After  the  hsemorrhage  has 
been  carefully  arrested  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint  is  applied  over  the 
antiseptic  dressing,  either  immediately  or  after  a  few  days,  with  the 
knee  joint  in  a  fully  extended  position. 

To  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  too  much  bone,  E.  Kummer  and  Helferich 
recommended  sawing  out  a  small  semicircular  wedge.  The  fascia  and 
the  tendons  in  the  popliteal  space  are  exposed  by  means  of  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  on  the  inner  and  outer  side  and  divided.  One  may 
also,  after  Konig,  Ilahn,  and  others,  make  a  linear  division  of  the  bone 
with  a  broad  chisel  through  a  curved  incision  below  the  patella  and 
straighten  the  knee.  The  wound,  which  is  either  not  closed  at  all 
or  only  by  a  few  tension  sutures,  is  covered  with  an  aseptic  protec- 
tive dressing,  and  over  this  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint  is  immediately 
applied. 

In  performing  supracondyloid  osteotomy  of  the  femur  for  angular 
bony  anchylosis,  a  longitudinal  incision  is  made  above  the  joint  on  the 
posterior  side  of  the  femur  and  a  suitable  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone 
is  chiselled  out  about  nine  centimetres  above  the  edge  of  the  con- 
dyles. In  milder  cases — that  is,  when  the  contracture  is  less  pro- 
nounced— osteoclasis  or  simple  linear  osteotomy  about  nine  centimetres 
above  the  edge  of  the  condyles  is  sufiicient.  The  wound  is  left  open 
and  packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint  is  ap- 
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plied  over  the  antiseptic  dressing  with  the  leg  extended.  Osteoclasis 
and  osteotomy  are,  in  my  opinion,  contraindicated  in  cases  of  extreme 
contracture  with  anchylosis,  and  when  tubercular  foci  are  still  present 
in  the  bone. 

CicAtricial  contractures  of  the  knee  are  overcome  either  by  gradual 
extension  by  the  use  of  weights,  by  interrupted  plaster-of -Paris  splints 
(which  were  mentioned  on  page  789),  with  pieces  of  cork  inserted  in  the 
popliteal  space  between  the  two  splints,  or  by  means  of  an  operation — 
e.  g.,  by  dividing  the  cicatrix  and  any  other  contracted  soft  parts,  espe- 
cially the  fascia  and  tendons.  Defects  of  considerable  size  are  covered 
by  skin-grafting  or  implanting  a  pedunculated  skin-flap  from  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  or  from  a  more  remote  part  of  the  body — e.  g., 
from  the  other  extremity.  In  the  latter  case  a  pedunculated  skin-flap 
of  suitable  width  is  marked  out,  dissected  up  and  sutured  into  the  de- 
fect with  the  least  possible  tension.  The  lower  extremities  are  then 
laid  across  one  another  and  fixed  in  this  position  by  a  plaster-of- Paris 
splint  (Czerny).  The  flap  is  kept  from  drying  by  smearing  it  abun- 
dantly with  vaseline,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  paralytic  and  spastic  contractions  is  directed, 
above  all,  against  the  underlying  disease.  The  treatment  of  infantile 
paralysis  consists  in  the  employment  of  electricity,  both  galvanic  and 
faradic,  in  massage,  and  in  a  general  strengthening  regimen.  An 
effort  is  made  by  the  use  of  suitable  supporting  apparatus  or  splints  to 
prevent  the  development  of  deformities.  A  paralytic  loose  joint  can  be 
remedied  by  arthrodesis — i.  e.,  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anchylosis 
(see  page  535).  The  spastic  rigidity  of  the  limb  is  treated  by  passive 
exercise,  by  protracted  lukewarm  baths,  galvanization  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  irritation  of  the  skin  along  the  spine.  In  order  to  prevent 
or  correct  deformities,  a  suitable  brace  or  plaster  splint  is  employed. 
Tenotomy  is  also  very  useful,  not  only  for  its  orthopsedic  value,  but 
also  for  its  antispasmodic  effect.  In  case  of  flexion  spasm  of  the  knee 
joint,  one  may  perform  tenotomy  of  the  biceps,  the  semimembranosus, 
the  semitendinosus,  and  the  gracilis  muscles.  In  the  case  of  a  boy  of 
seventeen  years  with  congenital  spastic  paralysis,  Lorenz  operated  upon 
ten  tendons  at  one  sitting,  part  of  them  by  tenotomy  and  part  of  them 
by  tendectomy — that  is,  excising  a  piece  of  the  tendon  one  or  two  centi- 
metres long.  The  contractures  were  thus  overcome  and  the  functional 
result  was  very  satisfactory.  In  case  of  adduction  spasms,  neurectomy 
of  the  obturator  nerve  may  also  be  performed  (see  page  723). 

§  340.  Other  Deformities  of  the  Knee  Joint— Among  other  de- 
formities of  the  knee,  genu  valgum  and  genu  varum  are  especially 
important. 
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I.  Oenu  Talgom  (Knock-Knee), — Bj  genn  Talgom  (Fig.  &'>0)  ie  un- 
derstood an  abduction  contracture  of  the  leg,  usaally  combined  with 
hyperexteoBion  and  outward  rotation  of  tbe  eame.  The  line  repre- 
senting the  direction  in  wbicli  the  weight  of  tbe  bodv  acta  and  wbich 
normally  passes  from  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  femnr  tfaroagfa  tbe 
knee  and  the  ankle  passes  in  genn  valgum  outside  tbe  knee. 

Etlolo^  of  Oenn  Yalgnm.— Our  knowledge  regardjnff  the  etiology  of 
genu  valgum  has  been  advanced  of  late,  particularly  bf  the  careful  »tu(liM 
of  Uikulicz  and  Maceweu.  Genu  valgum  ia  a  deformity  due  esieutiaJly  to 
the  weight  of  tbe  body.  Leaving  out  of  consideration,  to  begin  with,  gtoa 
valgum  resulting  from  malunion  of  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur 
or  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  and 
also  that  resulting  from  dislocations  of 
the  knee  joint,  with  loose  joint,  eta. 
we  distinguish  two  principal  fornix  of 
the  affection— vit,  tlie  genu  valgum  of 
childhood  and  that  at  the  age  of  puber 
ty.  Tbe  genu  valgum  of  young  chil- 
dren develops  very  early,  when  the 
children  begin  to  walk  and  lo  stand. 
We  have  to  do.  without  exception,  with 
rhachitic  children,  whose  soft  bones 
bend  from  the  weight  of  tbe  body  in 
walking  and  standing,  especially  at  tbe 
lower  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
just  above  the  epiphysis  (rhachitic  gena 
valgum).  In  some  cases  genu  varum— 
that  is,  an  adduction  contracture  of  the 
leg— is  developed  iu  place  of  genu  val- 
gum. The  deformity  in  genu  valgum 
is  due  to  tbe  fact  that  the  tower  part 
of  the  shaft  is  curved  inward  in  conse 
quence  of  rhachitis  and  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  soft  bones  in  walk- 
ing aiul  standing.  The  result  of  the  bending  of  the  femur  is  that  the  articu- 
lar portion  of  the  latter  sits  obliquely  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  Id 
the  further  course  the  length  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  becomes  unequal. 
Tbe  external  condyle  is  more  burdened  than  the  inner  one  in  consequence  of 
the  outward  displacoment  of  the  line  in  whinh  the  superiniposnj  weight  of 
the  body  acts.  The  internal  condyle  is  then^fore  less  hindered  in  its  growth, 
and  it  becomes  longer  than  the  outer  one.  Siniilar  changes  also  take  place 
in  the  tibia.  In  advanced  cases  there  is  here  the  same  bending  of  the  bone 
in  the  epiphyseal  region  and  inhibition  of  the  (jrowth  of  the  external  tuber- 
osity. It  can  thus  readily  be  understood  that  the  line  in  which  the  weight 
of  the  body  acts  is  displaced  outward  more  and  more,  and  that  tbe  abduc- 
tion of  the  leg  gradually  increases.  Other  primary  changes  in  the  knee  joint 
itself,  according  to  Mikulicz  and  Macewen.  do  not  exist.  The  underlying 
cause  of  genu  valgum  is  always  the  primary  extracapsular  bending  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  particularly,  but  also  of  the  tibia. 


Fia.  850.— Genu  valgum. 
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Only  secondary  changes  occur  in  the  knee  joint,  especially  relaxation  of 
the  ligaments,  fibrillation  of  the  cartilage,  displacement  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces, etc. 

Precisely  the  same  changes  are  found,  according  to  Mikulicz,  in  the 
second  form  of  genu  valgum,  occurring  at  about  the  age  of  puberty.  Those 
affected  have  either  suffered  earlier  from  rhachitis  or  still  suffer  from  a 
late  form  of  the  same  affection.  It  occurs  mainly  in  persons  whose  occu- 
pation requires  long-continued  standing,  such  as  bakers,  waiters,  black- 
smiths, etc. 

In  addition  to  these  two  forms  of  genu  valgum  occurring  in  the  earlier 
and  later  period  of  growth,  the  affection  is  also  occasionally  caused,  as  has 
been  said,  by  the  malunion  of  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  by  partial  and  complete  dislocations  of  tlie  knee 
joint,  with  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  (loose  joint),  etc.  This  form  of  genu 
valgum  may  occur  at  any  time  of  life. 

The  symptomatology  of  genu  valgum  is  evident  from  what  has 
thus  far  been  said.  The  principal  symptom  is  the  position  of  the 
knee  joint  at  an  angle  which  opens  outward  (Fig.  850),  usually  com- 
bined, in  more  advanced  cases,  with  hyperextension  and  outward  rota- 
tion of  the  knee  joint.  The  deformity  disappears  when  the  knee  is 
flexed,  especially  if  the  above-mentioned  bending  is  confined  to  the 
shaft  of  the  femur.  This  is  true  to  a  less  extent,  however,  if  the 
tibia  is  also  oblique.  This  correction  of  the  deformity  by  flexion  is 
explained  in  part  by  a  rotation  of  the  leg  in  the  opposite  direction 
at  the  knee  and  the  hip  (Mikulicz),  and  in  part  by  the  greater  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  internal  condyle  (Girard). 

In  the  further  course  of  genu  valgum  secondary  changes  gradually 
develop  at  the  hip  and  the  ankle,  to  compensate  for  the  abnonnal 
position  of  the  knee.  The  hip  joint  becomes  more  and  more  abducted 
and  outwardly  rotated  to  prevent  the  knees  from  striking  against  one 
another.  In  the  early  stages  of  genu  valgum  the  foot  has  a  pes-varus 
position,  but  later  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  becomes  more  and  more 
depressed — that  is,  pes  valgus  results,  in  consequence  of  a  gradual 
weakening  of  the  muscles  and  yielding  of  the  arch  of  the  foot.  An 
oblique  position  of  the  pelvis  and  scoliosis  of  the  spine  gradually  de- 
velop, especially  in  cases  of  marked  unilateral  genu  valgum.  The 
other  leg  is  then  curved  outward,  by  way  of  compensation,  giving  rise 
to  genu  varum  (Fig.  851). 

The  ability  to  walk  in  genu  valgum  varies  a  great  deal  and  depends 
mainly  upon  the  angle  made  by  the  feuiur  and  tibia,  the  looseness  of 
the  joint,  the  muscular  power,  and  the  more  or  less  marked  develop- 
ment of  a  pes  valgus.  The  latter,  if  severe,  may  interfere  very  seriously 
with  walking. 
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Treabnent  of  Oenn  Talgnm. — The  treatment  of  genu  val^in  liu 
improved  with  our  incrcaeing  knowledge  of  its  etiology  and  its  nature. 
In  treating  children,  orthopaedic  braces  are  sofflcient,  as  a  rule — e.  g^ 
an  external  splint  with  a  joint  which  can  be  fixed  at  anj  angle  of  »!>- 
duction  up  to  full  exteusioa.  The  knee  joint  is  drawn  toward  this 
splint  by  means  of  a  knee-cap.  Tlie 
splint  is  attached  to  the  slioe.    In 


Fio.  SSI.— ExtreiDi  jirnu  vs1(ram  of  tha  left 
]eg  und  jicnu  varum  of  iha  right  log  ivitb 
murknl  tilliriK  of  the  pelvie  and  ■coliwia. 


Flo.  S5S.— Mikulioi'i  pluter  splint  with  el 
tic  tractioD  lor  tha  ireatcoont  of  g< 


the  more  severe  cases  of  gena  valgum  among  children  a  pelvic  girdle 
is  usually  necessary.  The  existing  rhachitis  is  to  be  treated  according 
to  general  rules  {see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  643  ff). 

Plastcr-of -Paris  splints  are  nsed  a  good  deal — e,  g,,  after  the  geno 
valgum  has  been  corrected  by  forcibly  breaking  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur  with  the  bands  or  an  osteoclast.  The  leg  can  also  be  gradually 
straiglitencd  at  a  number  of  sittings  witbout  fracturing  the  bone,  and  a 
plaster-of-Parie  splint  then  applied  each  time.  Mikulicz  baa  recom- 
meiiilcd  plftster-of- Paris  splints  with  elastic  traction,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  85'i.  The  leg  having  lieen  enveloped  in  cotton,  which  is  made  espe- 
cially thick  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  a  plaster-of- Paris  splint  is 
applied  from  the  malleoli  to  the  hip.  After  the  splint  has  hardened, 
it  is  out  nround  in  a  circle,  answering  to  the  knee  joint.     The  halves 
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of  the  splint  are  then  united  in  front  and  behind  by  means  of  steel 
hinges,  which  allow  only  lateral  movements,  and  are  held  by  turns  of 
the  plaster  bandages.  A  semilunar  piece  is  now  cut  from  each  half  of 
the  plaster  splint  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  two  hooks  are  secured 
by  turns  of  the  plaster  bandages,  one  in  the  upper  and  one  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  splint,  and  the  leg  is  straightened  by  means  of  rubber  tub- 
ing wound  about  these  (Fig.  852,  b).  J.  Wolffs  method  is  also  a  good 
one.  A  plaster  splint  is  applied  from  the  malleoli  to  the  trochanter, 
with  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  before  it  hardens  the  leg  is 
straightened  as  completely  as  possible  by  fixing  the  pelvis,  forcing  the 
inner  condyle  outward,  and  drawing  the  leg  inward.  After  two  or 
three  days  the  leg  is  straightened  still  more  by  means  of  wedge-shaped 
excisions  of  the  splint,  much  as  in  Mikulicz's  method,  and  this  process 
is  repeated  during  the  next  few  days.  That  the  patient  may  also  be 
able  to  bend  his  knee  joint,  a  small  iron  splint  with  a  hinge  joint  is 
fastened  to  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  plaster  sphnt  by  means 
of  water-glass  bandages.  J.  Wolff  permanently  cured  even  severe 
cases  of  genu  valgum  in  this  way  in  from  twelve  to  thirteen  weeks. 

Treatment  by  means  of  an  operation  is  indicated  in  all  severe  cases 
of  genu  valgum  attended  with  marked  functional  disability,  especially 
among  adults.  The  most  rational  operation  is  the  linear  or  cuneiform 
osteotomy  of  the  femur  above  the  internal  condyle,  after  Ma(*ewen, 
which  must  be  performed  with  strict  observance  of  asepsis.  The  un- 
derlying cause  of  genu  valgum,  the  l)ending  of  the  femur  above  the 
epiphysis,  is  overcome  by  this  operation.  The  bone  is  exposed  by 
means  of  an  incision  through  the  skin  and  the  vastus  intemus  muscle, 
about  two  finger  breadths  above  the  upper  border  of  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  femur.  The  femur  is  then  chiselled  through  for  about  two 
thirds  of  its  thickness,  and  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  broken.  The  wound 
remains  open,  is  covered  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  after  the  leg  has 
lieen  straightened  a  plaster  splint  is  applied  over  the  antiseptic  dress- 
ing, which  remains,  it  may  be,  from  four  to  six  weeks,  until  healing 
has  taken  place.  The  tibia  also  has  to  be  chiselled  through  sometimes, 
either  at  the  same  sitting  or  later.  If  the  tibia  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  genu  valgum,  the  osteotomy  must  be  performed  here. 

Instead  of  osteotomy  with  a  chisel,  the  femur  may  also  be  broken 
above  the  condyles  by  means  of  an  osteoclast — e.  g.,  that  of  Robin 
(osteoclasis). 

Ogston's  operation,  which  consists  in  sawing  off  the  internal  con- 
dyle obliquely  within  the  joint  and  pushing  the  latter  upward,  so  as  to 
compensate  for  the  difference  in ,  the  length  of  the  condyles,  is  alto- 
gether irrational  and  not  unattended  with  danger.     This  operation  has 
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properly  been  completely  abiiDdoneil,  ant\,  if  I  am  not  mistafciMi,  ())[- 
Btoii  himself  has  given  up  his  method  and  gives  tlie  preference  to  otle- 
otomy  by  Macewen'a  method. 

Ogaton's  method  of  operation  is  as  follows :  A  narrow,  [iiimt«d  mlpei  1* 
inserted,  with  the  knee  joint  sliarply  flexed,  six  or  si'v<^ii  (M-uliinrtmi  lium 
the  inner  epicondyle  of  the  femur,  about  in  the  middle  of  the  inner  surfare  at 
the  bone,  and  then  pushed  obliquely  downward  and  outward  to  the  iulbROD* 
dyloid  fossa  of  the  femur.  By  now  drawing  the  knife  out  backward,  all  the 
soft  parts  are  divided  to  the  bone,  and  the  place  of  entrance  made  wide  enou^ 
to  allow  ametacarpal  saw  to  be  introduced.  By  means  of  this  Uio  inopf  <'na- 
dyle  is  sawn  nearly  through  from  in  front  backward  in  tlie  direction  of  U* 
wound,  and  the  rest  of  ttie  bone  is  broken  thn>ugli  by  fit™ighleninj[  lh»  \rf. 
The  severed  innercondyle  is  now  pushed  upward  by  the  extension,  which  oer- 
rects  the  deformity.  An  antiseptic  dressing  and  a  plaatasr-of-PuriK  splml  iu> 
then  applied,  and  five  to  eight  weeks  are  required  for  heuling.  T\k  naulB 
were  sonietimes  good,  but  there  were  man;  cases  which  were  followed  bjr  bad 
sequelie  (suppuration  of  the  joint,  separation  of  tlie  two  rotidyl«a.  dislurii- 
ances  of  growth,  arthritis  deformans,  etc.).  One  can  easily  coAviaee  bim* 
self  upon  the  cadaver  that  this  operation  is  a  very  severe  one  for  the  j<MnL 

Raeves's  modilication  of  Ogaton's  operation— viz.,  the  subcutaneous  ohiirl 
ting  through  of  the  inner  condyle  above  its  most  prominent  projection  bj 
carrying  the  chisel  inward,  forward,  and  fiuall;  backward — is  also  not  tela 
recommended. 

II.  Genu  Vanua  (Bowleg). — Oenu  varum  is  the  opposite  of  gcnn 
valgum — that  is,  an  adduction  coutmeture  in  which  the  concaritr 'if 
the  curvature  is  directed  inward.  We  have  to  do  here  alsowidii 
rhacliitic  curvature  or  angular  bending  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sliafl 
of  the  femur  and  below  the  epiphysis  of  the  tibia,  which  occnrs  par- 
ticularly among  rhachitic  children  and  less  oft«n  at  the  sge  of  pubertr 
(see  also  page  838). 

The  treatment  consists,  in  addition  to  curing  tlie  rickets,  in  the  vm. 
in  milder  cascii,  of  splint  apparatus.  In  severe  cases  the  can'atarr  i* 
corrected  either  by  aseptic  osteotomy  or  hy  subcutaneuas  fracture, 
either  with  the  hand  or  by  the  use  of  an  oeteoeWt — e.  g.,  that  of 
Lorenz,  Linear  osteotomy  is  usually  sufficient.  Cuneiform  oateotomv 
is  but  seldom  necessary.  Here  also  a  euDiciently  long  skin  incisnn  if 
made  and  the  bone  chiselled  most  of  the  way  through  and  tlw  rwt 
broken.  If  necessary,  the  fibula  is  also  broken  sulx-uUneouely  with 
the  hands.  The  wound  remnius  o|)en,  is  covered  with  iixiofomi  gaote 
and  an  antiseptic  dressing,  and  over  this  a  plaster-of- Paris  eplint  'a 
applieil,  which  remains  from  four  to  six  wocks.  until  healing  is  < 
plete  (see  also  page  82S). 

^  341.  Diseaiei  of  the  Bnrse  In  tbe  Vicinity  of  the  Kaec  Joint  ^"0 
number  of  bursa;  alwjut  the  knee  joint  b  very  variable,     (jrubrr  I 
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described,  for  example,  eighteen  different  bursflB.  They  often  origi- 
nate secondarily,  as  is  well  known,  in  all  those  parts  of  the  body  where 
the  soft  parts  lying  over  the  bone  are  exposed  to  frequent  pressure  and 
to  displacement.  Inflammations  of  the  most  important  and  the  con- 
stant bursas  about  the  knee  joint  are  of  great  surgical  importance,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  bursa  prsepatellaris,  also  of  the  bursa  infragenua- 
lis  beneath  the  ligamentum  patellae,  the  burssB  epicondylicse,  the  bursa 
semimembranosa,  and  the  bursa  poplitea. 

I.  Inflammations  of  the  Prepatellar  Bursa. — This  bursa  lies  upon 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  patella  and  never  communicates  with  the 
knee  joint.  It  often  consists  of  three  cavities,  lying  one  above  another, 
and  standing  in  open  communication,  so  that  a  subcutaneous,  a  sub- 
fascial, and  a  subtendinous  bursa  may  be  distinguished  (Linhart).  The 
prepatellar  bursa  is  frequently  the  seat  of  acute  and  chronic  inflam- 
mation. 

The  acute  inflammation  of  the  prepatellar  bursa  (acute  prepatellar 
bursitis)  is  either  serous,  sero-fibrinous,  or  suppurative.  A  character- 
istic circumscribed,  fluctuating  swelling  is  formed  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  patella  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  secretion. 
The  suppurative  inflammation  sometimes  assumes  a  phlegmonous 
character,  and  may  break  through  into  the  neighbouring  cellular  tissue. 

Chronic  prepatellar  bursitis  (prepatellar  hygroma)  is  characterized 
by  a  painless  circumscribed,  fluctuating  tumour  upon  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  patella  under  a  covering  of  normal  skin.  The  contents  of 
the  hygroma  consist  of  a  (for  thfe  most  part)  mucous  fluid,  either  of 
thick  consistence  or  more  serous.  After  the  hygroma  has  existed  for 
some  time,  the  walls  of  the  bursa  are  thickened,  often  calcified,  and 
covered  with  villous,  vascular  proliferations.  In  such  hygromata  of 
long  standing  free  bodies  are  frequently  found  which  are  called  cor- 
pora oryzoidea.  They  are,  according  to  the  investigations  of  H. 
Meckel,  Volkmann,  and  others,  in  part  amorphous  fibrin  concretions, 
resembling  rice  grains  or  melon  seeds,  resulting  from  deposits  of  fibrin 
from  the  thickened  contents  of  the  hygroma,  while  others  result  from 
the  detachment  of  fibrillary  or  cartilaginous  proliferations  from  the 
wall  of  the  bursa,  which  are  enlarged  by  infiltration  and  apposition  of 
albumin  and  fibrin  from  the  contents  of  the  hygroma.  In  the  latter 
case  the  bodies  have  a  fibrillary  or  cartilaginous  nucleus.  The  num- 
ber of  such  bodies  in  old  hygromata  may  be  very  marked,  so  that  the 
hygroma  feels  like  a  bag  filled  with  shot.  A  hygroma  of  the  prepa- 
tellar bursa  may,  in  rare  cases,  develop  into  a  tumour — e.  g.,  a  myxoma 
(see  page  801,  tV  855). 

The  prepatellar  bursa  frequently  contains  blood  (prepatellar  hsema- 
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toma).  These  hsematomata  occur  sometimes  in  consequence  of  contu- 
sion of  a  normal  or  already  diseased  bursa^  and  we  liave  then  to  do 
witli  pure  traumatic  effusions  of  blood  into  the  bursa.  In  other  cases 
the  hsematomata  are  the  result  of  a  chronic  bursitis,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  the  formation  of  a  villous,  vascular  granulation  tissue,  much 
as  in  a  hsematocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testicle. 

Prepatellar  hygromata  arise  most  commonly  from  mechanical  causefi, 
particularly  among  those  individuals  who  constantly  expose  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  knee  to  pressure  and  irritation,  especially  servant  girk, 
who  move  about  a  great  deal  on  their  knees — e.  g.,  in  cleaning  floors— 
also  shoemakers,  etc.  The  inflammation  is  sometimes  syphihtic  or 
tubercular.  Every  hygroma  may  be  complicated  by  subacute  and 
acute  exacerbations  and  suppuration — e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
of  the  skin  or  of  the  bursa,  from  a  furuncle,  and  also  in  connection 
with  syphilis  and  tuberculosis. 

The  treatment  of  acute  prepatellar  bursitis  conforms  to  general 
rules.  In  treating  milder  serous  or  bloody  effusions,  the  application 
of  iodine  with  a  brush,  compression  by  means  of  a  rubber  bandage  or 
an  elastic  knee-cap,  and  massage,  are  often  sufiicient.  In  case  of  acute 
suppurative  bursitis  or  a  large  collection  of  serum  or  blood  (hsema- 
toma),  the  bursa  is  opened,  under  local  anaesthesia,  in  tlie  middle  line 
by  means  of  a  longitudinal  incision.  The  cavity  is  irrigatetl  with 
l-to-1,000  bichloride,  and  the  wound  left  partially  open  and  drained 
at  its  upper  angle  and  the  leg  elevated.  An  antiseptic  protective 
dressing  is  applied. 

Chronic  hygromata  and  hsematomata  are  likewise  treated  by  open- 
ing the  sac  in  a  longitudinal  direction  under  local  anaesthesia.  The 
thickened,  calcified,  and  otherwise  degenerated  inner  wall  of  the  sac  is 
excised  as  far  as  possible.  A  more  rapid  cure  is  effected  in  this  way 
than  by  puncture  and  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine,  which  was  for- 
merly the  usual  procedure.  In  tubercular  and  syphilitic  bursitis  like- 
wise the  diseased  bursal  sac  should  be  as  thoroughly  excised  as  possible. 

II.  Inflammations  of  the  other  BurssB  about  the  Knee  Joint — Preci^Iv 
the  same  acute  and  chronic  inflammations  occur  in  the  other  bursa;  s^ 
in  the  prepatellar  bursa. 

1.  Inflummations  of  the  Bursa  Infragenualis  and  the  Bursa  Sub- 
cutanea  over  th-e  Tubercle  of  the  Tibia. — The  bursa  infragenualis  lies  be- 
neath the  ligamenturn  patelku,  just  above  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  It 
does  not  communicate  with  the  knee  joint  Hyg^romata  of  this  bursa 
are  rather  common.  They  have  been  described  in  detail  by  Tn»ndeleu- 
burjj^.  A  subcutaneous  bursa  is  often  found  u[M>n  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia, 
which  likewise  becomes  inflamed,  especially  among  those  who  work  on  their 
knees. 
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2.  Inflammations  of  the  Bursm  Epicondylicce. — Hueter,  in  particular, 
has  called  attention  to  these  inflammations.  The  bursas  lie  in  the  fascia  cov- 
ering the  two  epicondyles  of  the  femur,  where  the  lateral  ligaments  have 
their  insertion.  Haematomata  and  chronic  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
these  bursas  have  been  observed,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  position  is, 
therefore,  of  importance,  lest  one  should  mistake  inflammatory  processes 
within  them  for  diseases  of  the  knee  joint  or  of  the  femur. 

3.  Inflammations  of  the  Bursa  Poplitea. — The  bursa  beneath  the  pop- 
liteus  muscle  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  knee  joint,  with  which  it  always  freely  communicates.  In  case  of  inflam- 
matory processes  the  communicating  opening  may  be  closed.  The  hygro- 
ma ta  of  the  popliteal  bursa,  especially  in  the  latter  case,  form  corresponding 
circumscribed  swellings  at  the  outer  portion  of  the  popliteal  space,  which 
can  be  felt,  especially  when  the  knee  joint  is  flexed.  If  the  communicating 
opening  is  not  closed,  the  tumour  becomes  smaller  when  the  joint  is  extended, 
because  it  then  discharges  part  of  its  contents  into  the  joint.  In  the  hygro- 
mata  of  this  bursa  we  have  to  do  essentially  with  a  chronic  synovitis  of  the 
knee  joint,  and  the  contents  can  be  pressed  from  the  anterior  into  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  joint,  and  vice  versa. 

4.  Inflammation  of  the  Bursa  Semimemhranosa. — The  semimembrano- 
sus bursa  between  the  muscle  of  the  same  name  and  the  inner  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius  but  rarely  communicates  with  the  knee  joint.  The  communi- 
cating opening  is  sometimes  very  small.  The  same  forms  of  inflammation 
are  occasionally  observed  here  also  that  we  have  described  above  in  connec- 
tion with  the  prepatellar  bursa.  If  a  hygroma  of  this  bursa  can  be  made 
smaller  by  pressure,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  latter  communicates  with 
the  knee  joint. 

The  treatment  of  the  inflammations  of  all  these  bursa;  mucosae  is  the  same 
as  that  given  above  for  the  diseases  of  the  prepateller  bursa.  In  dealing 
with  all  hygroma  ta  that  communicate  with  the  knee  joint— that  is,  those 
particularly  of  the  popliteal  bursa  and,  it  may  be,  the  semimembranosus 
bursa — the  strictest  aseptic  methods  must  be  employed  in  case  an  operation  is 
indicated,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  however,  as  the  discomfort  attending  sim- 
ple hygromata  of  these  bursae  is  very  slight.  If  a  hygroma  in  the  region  of 
the  knee  joint  can  be  emptied  by  pressure,  it  is  an  indication  that  it  connnu- 
nicates  with  the  joint.  Instead  of  making  an  incision,  in  such  cases,  one 
could  perform  aseptic  puncture  with  subsequent  compression. 

§  342.  Tnmoun  in  the  Begion  of  the  Knee  Joint — Among  the 
tumours  iu  the  region  of  the  knee,  sarcomata  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur  and  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  which  occur  liere  more  fre- 
quently than  anywhere  else  on  the  extremities,  are  especially  im- 
portant. We  have  already  spoken  of  sarcomata  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
fenmr  on  page  T40.  These  sarcomata  are  observed  most  frequently  in 
adults,  but  they  are  not  infrequent  among  young  persons  also  under 
twenty  years  of  age — that  is,  before  the  growth  of  bone  is  at  an  end ; 
and  it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  the  tumour  formation  frequently 
begins  before  completion  of  the  growth  of  bone  at  the  epiphysis.     The 
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sarcomata  originate  moat  frequently  in  the  medulla  (mjelogeDic  sarco- 
mata). They  are  less  often  periosteal  in  their  origin.  At  the  outset 
the  enlargement  of  the  bone  may  be  mistaken  for  tubercaloeis  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  tibia.  The  mye- 
logenic sarcomata  finally  break  through  the  bony  coreriug,  eo  that  tlK 
diagnosis  is  then  no  long' 
er  in  doubt.  As  a  rule 
the  tamonr  does  not  breali 
through  the  articular  car 
tilage  into  the  knee  joint 
These  sarcomata  sometime 
grow  to  the  size  of  a  man'i 
head.  As  at  other  epi 
pliyses — e.  g.,  that  of  thi 
humerus — so  here  also  ver] 
vascular  pulsating  sarco 
mata  occur.  A  cysto-sar 
coma  of  the  femur  is  rep 
resented  on  pa^  740. 

The  treatment  of  tbi 
sarcomata  at  the  lower  em 
of  the  femur  and  the  uppe 
end  of  the  tibia  coDBJBts  ii 
prompt  amputation  of  tin 
femur  at  the  middle  of  th 
thigh  or  still  higher.  Re 
currences  occur  in  th 
■Zr'^  Btump  of  the  femur  and  ii 
'L'or,^",S  *!'«  P«^"c  bones  in  mo« 
ococcus  vetioin.  cases,  and  the  patient  die 
comparatively  soon  fron 
metastasis.  Amputation  a 
the  hip  does  not  usually  prevent  death  from  metastasis  if  the  tumoa 
is  of  long  fitanding. 

Bone  abscesses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia  and  the  lower  part  o 
the  femur  may  resemble  tumours  very  closely  (Fig.  853).  Sue) 
chronic  bone  abscesses  are  usually  of  tuljercular  origin,  or  they  may  b 
caused  by  acute  or  ohronic  osteomyelitis  or  syphilis.  They  are  mos 
quickly  healed  by  chiselling  open  the  lower  end  of  the  femnr  or  thi 
upi>er  end  of  the  tibia. 

The  enlargement  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  the  npper  cm 
of  the  tibia  can  be  conditioned,  in  other  cases,  upon  echinococcas  (Fig 
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854).  Ecliinococcus  bone  cysts  are  slowly  growing,  indolent  tnmoum, 
which  are  sometimes  painful  in  their  later  stages,  and  which  present  at 
first  the  appearance  of  a  tumour  originating  in  the  bone.  Later  on 
the  cysts  break  through  the  cortex  into  the  surrounding  soft  parts  and 
into  the  joint,  and  are  then  easy  to  diagnosticate.  The  treatment  con- 
sists either  in  chiselling  open  the  bone  and  thoroughly  scraping  it  out, 
or,  it  may  be,  in  amputation  or  disarticulation  of  the  knee. 

For  a  description  of  exostoses,  whose  favourite  place  is  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  740.  We  have  there 
also  spoken  of  the  exoetoais  bnrsata  and  the  intra-articular  exostoses  of 
the  knee  joint.  The  osteomata  and  exostoses  at  the  epiphyses  of  the 
femur  and  the  tibia  may  occasion  arrest  of  growth.  They  sometimes 
occur  in  multiple  form  on  several  epiphyses.  I  have  twice  removed 
for  officers  of  hussars  exostoses  below  the  point  of  insertion  of  the 
ligamentum  patollsa.  They  were  exactly  at 
the  place  where  the  button  at  the  upper  edge 
of  the  leg  of  the  boot  had  exercised  a  constant 
pressure.     They  occasioned  severe  pain. 

Among  tumours  of  the  soft  parts,  the 
fibromata  and  sarcomata  are  especially  to  be 
mentioned  which  originate  in  the  fascia,  the 
vessel  sheaths,  and  the  lymphatic  glands.  The 
cysts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  knee  joint  are 
mostly  bygromata  of  the  burste,  which  we 
have  de8fril>ed  above  on  pages  798  and  799. 
Poisier  diBtinguishes,  with  reference  to  their 
origin,  four  kinds  of  these  so-called  cysts  in 
the  popliteal  space :  (1)  The  most  frequent 
are  those  which  originate  in  the  bursa  between 
the  seniimeinbranosus  and  the  semitendi- 
nosus;  (2)  others  develop  from  a  synovial  ex- 
tension of  the  popliteal  bursa  and  often  possess 
a  very  long  pedicle  leading  toward  the  joint ; 
(3)  cysts  in  the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal 
space,  near  a  condyle,  arise  from  small  sy 

fibres  of  origin  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle ;  (4)  subsynovial  follicular 
cysts,  also  designated  as  synovial  Iiemise.  In  rare  cases  bygromata 
give  rise  to  the  development  of  genuine  tumours,  as,  for  example,  in 
Fig.  855. 

For  aneurisms  of  the  popliteal  artery  the  reader  is  referred  to 
page  7S0. 

Of  tumours  in  the  knee  joint  itself  there  occur,  aside  from  the 


1.  856.— Mfxonu  of  the  pm- 
paUlUr  rcKioD  vhidi  dcTol- 
uped  from  i  brgrotna  of  tlie 
prvpatfillar  bura«  in  ■  Samer 
BUIy-two  yean  of  tgt.  Ex- 
tirfttidoD,  rollowed  by  duth 
from  hrpogUtio  poeunioiiU 
fourteen  duys  alter  tbe  opem- 
tioD  (Kanke). 
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intra- articu tar  exontoscs,  wliic)k  have  already  been  nientinneil,  lipxnuB, 
originating  in  tlie  adipoae  ligamenta  alaria ;  bIsm  gummata  of  the  np- 
Bule  and  sarcomata  of  the  sj'novial  membrane.  Lipumatii  uf  ihv  knn) 
joint  have  been  succ^eHafuiiy  rerayved  by  afloptiir  iiicisiuu  by  Km% 
Lanenetcin,  Volkmanu,  and  Wagner.  Sareuiuata  of  the  eynovial  m«ru- 
hrane  nece^itate  amputation  of  the  thigh.  As  regards  looee  iiuiliei 
the  knee  joint,  see  page  78(1. 

g  343.  Resection  of  the  Knee, — The  typit-al  resection  of  tiie 
joint  with  removal  of  the  artieular  ends  of  the  femur  and  tilii 
\teen  Bupplauted  to  some  extent  of  late  by  simple  arthnn-lirmy— tUftI  u. 
by  extirpation  of  the  diseased  synovial  membrane  (8ynove<!lomyi,  with 
the  preservation  of  the  l)oue  so  far  as  possible,  Kiinig  wa«  the  first, 
no  doubt,  to  emphasize  tlie  utmost  potwible  preservation  of  tlio  liuni' 
and  to  recommend  simple  arthrectomy.  In  place  of  the  noniv  ir- 
threctomy  I  have  adopted,  with  Oilier,  the  more  correct  dwigiiatv'O 
synovectomy.  Many  surgeons,  however,  remain  zealous  champium  <if 
resection  and  never  employ  synovectomy.  Extensive  re«ocdons  o( 
the  articular  surfaces  are  particularly  to  be  avoided  among  children, 
on  account  of  injury  to  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  and  the  disturban<T  nf 
growth  conditioned  thereupon.  Synovectomy  is  Iiere,  in  enitAbU' 
coses,  strongly  to  be  recommended.  The  chief  advantage  of  synovrc- 
tomy  ia  the  fact  that  no  shortening  occurs  and  that  a  muvablu  joint  it 
j)08sible  afterward.  Foci  in  the  bone  are,  to  be  sure,  not  infrctjucullj 
overlooked,  so  that  resection  becoiuea  necessary  lat«r  on  account  of 
ourreiiee.  Another  disadvantage  of  synovectomy  is,  that  the  teu< 
to  flexion  contracture  is  greater  than  after  resection.  Maiidry 
iated  seventy  caees  of  synovectomy  of  the  knee  joint  among  chihjmi^ 
There  were  seven  deaths,  forty-four  complete  cures,  and  nineteen  re- 
earrences.  In  no  case  did  shortening  occur ;  there  was  lengthening  oi 
the  leg  in  three  cases,  anchylosis  ensued  in  thirty-two  cases,  ■  moT^>le 
joint  in  eight  cases,  and  a  loose  joint  in  no  case.  There  was  ftoxi^m 
contracture  in  fifty-five  per  cent  of  these  cases.  Lingcnfetder  rci^trtud 
seventy  cases  of  synovectomy  of  the  knee  joint  in  Angerer's  clinic. 
Favourable  results  were  secured  here  also.  Primary  union  cosasd  in 
forty-eight  cases.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  patients  trerv  cflnjil 
and  seven  (ten  per  cent)  died.  Anchylosis  in  a  pofiition  of  cxtonnAii 
or  slight  flexion  was  usually  aimed  at.  Nearly  complete  normal  ujot«- 
ment  was  secured  in  one  cafie. 

Bothe  reported  upon  the  final  results  of  one  hundred  and  tbirtr- 
two  resections  of  the  knee  joint  in  Bruns's  clinic.  It  wa«  found  thitf 
the  tntxin-ular  process  liegan  usually  in  the  bone.  Complete  mk)  po^ 
manent  cures  were  secured  in  eighty -seven  per  cent  of  tlw  "~ 
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were  one  hundred  and  five  BTooBtoseB.  Union  took  place  in  an  angu- 
lar position  in  fifty-five  per  cent,  and  in  a  position  of  complete 
extension  in  forty-fire  per  cent  of  the  casea.  DisturbanceB  of  growth 
were  frequent,  and  were  eompenaated  for  to  the 
extent  of  seven  centimetrea  by  lowering  the  pelvis. 

Lengthening   of    the    leg   was 

observed  in  fonr  cases.    Life 

was  not  at  all  endangered  by 

the  operation  as  such.     Hitze- 

grad  collected  one  hundred  and 

fifteen  cases  of  resection  of  the 

knee  joint  in  Esmarch's  clinic. 

Eighty-nine  of   these   patients 

were  under  twenty  years  of  sge. 

Seventy- til ree    per    cent  were 

completely  cared,  the  average 

time  required  being  eighty-five 

days.     Of  those  who  were  die-       ^^^  indBion;  t, 

charged  cured  or  partially  so,       tcibb  inoigion  over 
.      '?  /  .'      ,  the  middle  of   tha 

ninety-one  per  cent  were  in  the       pateii*, 

eujoymcnt  of  a  good  use  of  the 

leg  after  the  lapse  of  five  and  a  half  years,  upon  tlie  average.    C.  Nen- 

gebauer  (clinic  at  Strasburg)  reached  approximately  the  same  results, 

based  upon  one  hundred  and  one  resections  of  the  knee  joint.     Schlii- 

ter  made  a  comparison,  based  upon  a  large  number  of  cases  from  tho 

Gottingen  clinic  and  from  the  literature  of  the  subject,  of  the  results 

and  prognosis  of  resection  of  tlie  knee  for  tuberculosis  in  young  and 

older  subjects,  and  reached  almost  the  same  figures  in  both  cases. 

In  all  diseases  of  the  knee  the  joint  is  to  be  o])eued  by  a  straight  or 
curved  transverse  incision.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  joint  be  sufii- 
ciently  exposed.  The  less  injurious  longitudinal  incision  is  not  suited 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  does  not  permit  a  complete  excision  of  the  dis- 
eased synovial  membrane.  Bony  anchylosis  is  to  be  striven  for  after 
every  resection  of  the  knee.  Three  different  transverse  incisions  are 
at  our  disposal :  1.  The  lower  curved  incision,  after  Textor,  beneath 
the  patella  and  through  the  ligainentum  patellse  (Fig.  856,  1).  2.  The 
upper  curved  incision  along  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  after 
Hahn  (Fig.  856,  2).  3.  The  transverse  incision  over  the  middle  of  the 
piitella,  after  Volkmann  (Fig.  857,  2). 

L.  Beseotion  or  Arthrectomy  (Byaorectomy)  of  the  Knee  Joint  by 
Meant  of  the  Lower  Corred  Induon  through  the  Ligamentnm  Patellte 
(Fig.  856,  1). — The  curved  incision  runs,  with  tbe  knee  flexed  at  right 
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angles,  from  the  posterior  border  of  one  epicondyle  of  the  femur 
through  the  hgamentum  patellse,  just  above  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia, 
to  the  epicondyle  of  the  femur  on  the  other  side.  The  skin,  the  Hga- 
mentum patellae,  and  the  capsule  are  divided  at  one  stroke.  As  the  knee 
is  flexed  more  and  more,  both  lateral  ligaments  and  the  crucial  liga- 
ments are  divided.  The  joint  now  lies  open  to  such  an  extent  that  tbe 
capsule  can  be  extirpated  in  tf)to  with  forceps  and  scissors.  The  upper 
prolongation  of  the  capsule  in  particular  and  the  posterior  jjart  of  the 
same  in  the  popliteal  space  must  be  carefully  excised.  Care  should  l>e 
taken  in  the  popliteal  space  not  to  wound  the  popliteal  artery.  The 
latter  is  most  easily  wounded  behind  the  external  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia,  where  it  is  less  than  one  centimetre  distant  from  the  capsule.  If 
the  bone  is  healthy,  extirpation  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  sufficient. 
Otherwise,  the  parts  of  the  bone  that  are  affected  are  scraped  out  an<l 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  bone  is  retained.  Great  care  should  lie 
taken  in  children  not  to  injure  the  epiphyseal  cartilage.  The  patella 
is  usually  removed,  even  when  it  is  sound.  The  typical  removal  with 
the  saw  of  the  ends  of  the  femur  and  the  tibia  should  be  resortetl  U* 
only  in  case  of  extreme  necessity.  In  the  latter  case  the  reeectwl 
bone  surfaces  are  united  by  suture  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page 
110),  or  by  the  use  of  long  aseptic  steel  nails.  One  nail  is  driven 
obhquely  through  the  fenmr  into  the  tibia  and  the  other  through  the 
tibia  into  the  femur.  They  remain  until  the  end  of  the  thin!  or  the  l>o- 
ginning  of  the  fourth  week,  and  they  are  then  usually  so  loose  tliat 
they  can  easily  be  drawn  out  with  the  fingei*s.  In  the  fixation  of  the 
bones  care  must  be  taken  that  the  posterior  edge,  particularly  of  tlje 
tibia,  does  not  project  too  far  in  the  direction  of  the  popliteal  8]>a(-e 
and  press  upon  the  vessels.  Erosion  of  the  popliteal  artery  and  gan- 
grene of  the  leg  may  result  from  such  pressure  (Braun,  P.  Vogt). 
Instead  of  sawing  off  the  ends  of  the  bone  transversely,  one  may  saw 
them  so  as  to  form  steps  which  fit  together,  or  the  femur  in  the  shape 
of  a  wedge  and  the  tibia  correspondingly  in  the  form  of  a  groove,  or 
finally  the  femur  may  be  rounded  off  and  the  tibia  hollowed  out.  The 
haemorrhage  is  arrested,  the  ligamentum  patellse  sutured  with  catgut, 
the  outer  wound  partially  sutured,  and  three  drainage-tubes  intro- 
duced (one  into  the  upper  recess  and  (me  into  each  of  the  two  angles 
of  the  wound  and  directed  toward  the  popliteal  space).  An  antiseptic 
dressing  is  applied  and  the  limb  is  placed  upon  a  Volkmann  splint. 
Of  late  I  have  done  away  with  drainage.  I  suture  the  wound  only 
partially,  and  either  immediately  or  after  two  or  three  days  apply  a 
phister-of-Paris  splint  over  the  antiseptic  dressing. 

2.  The  ui)per  curved  incision,  after  llahn  (Fig.  856,  2)  is  a  very 
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excellent  one.  It  permits  a  good  exposure  of  the  diseased  joint,  and 
the  upper  recess  of  the  knee  joint,  in  particular,  is  thoroughly  opened. 
The  incision  runs  from  one  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  in  a  curve  through 
the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  muscle,  near  the  upper  border  of  the 
patella,  to  the  other  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  After  the  joint  has  been 
opened  the  flap  of  soft  parts  is  reflected  downward.  The  further  course 
of  the  operation  is  the  same  as  described  above. 

Volkmann  recommended  a  transverse  incision  across  the  middle  of  the 
patella  (Fig.  857,  2).  The  knee  joint  is  slightly  flexed  and  rests  upon  a  block 
of  wood  or  a  roller  cushion.  The  incision  is  begun  upon  one  side,  answering 
to  the  line  of  the  joint,  and  carried  transversely  over  the  middle  of  the 
patella  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the  other  side.  The  patella  is  sawn 
through  transversely  with  a  metacarpal  saw  and  removed,  it  may  be,  or  pre- 
served and  then  sutured  together  again  after  the  completion  of  the  operation. 
Oilier  usually  employs  tlie  H-shaped  incision,  after  Moreau— that  is,  makes 
a  transverse  incision  below  the  patella  and  a  longitudinal  incision  on  each 
side  to  the  inner  side  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  which  are  to  be  preserved. 

Tiling  preserves  the  extension  apparatus  of  the  knee  joint  as  far  as  pos- 
sible so  as  to  secure  a  more  movable  joint  after  synovectomy.  He  makes 
two  parallel  lateral  incisions  which  begin  one  or  two  finger  breadths  above 
tlie  epicondyles  and  extend  to  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia.  The  lower  ends  of  the  lateral  longitudinal  incisions  are  united  by  a 
transverse  incision  below  the  tubercle.  The  joint  is  opened  laterally  in  the 
course  of  the  longitudinal  incisions  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lateral  ligaments. 
The  anterior  border  of  the  tibia  is  sawn  off  obliquely  with  a  metacarpal  saw 
from  in  fi-ont  and  below,  upward  and  backward,  or  chiselled  off.  The  inser- 
tion of  the  ligamentum  patella;  is  thus  kept  intact.  The  flap  of  soft  parts 
and  bone  is  reflected  upward.  The  inner  and  outer  epicondyle  of  the  femur 
are  then  chiselled  off  to  the  thickness  of  one  or  one  and  a  half  centimetres 
with  a  broad  chisel  and  the  insertion  of  the  lateral  ligament^s  thus  preserved. 
Division  of  the  crucial  ligaments  now  follows,  and  the  further  course  of  the 
operation  is  as  above.  If  the  bone  is  sound,  excision  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane is  all  that  is  required.  The  epicondyles  of  the  femur  and  the  anterior 
border  of  the  tibia  ai*e  then  fixed  again  in  their  normal  place  by  means  of 
ivory  pins. 

The  subperiosteal  resection  of  the  knee  by  means  of  a  lateral  curved  in- 
cision, after  Langenbeck,  is  adapted  only  for  traumatic  caseii,  especially  gun- 
shot fractures.  The  skin  incision  on  the  inner  side  of  the  extended  knee 
joint  (see  Fig.  857,  1),  which  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  centimetres  long, 
begins  five  or  six  centimetres  above  the  patella  at  the  inner  border  of  the 
rectus  feraoris  muscle,  runs  downward  in  a  curve  with  its  concavity  directed 
forward,  and  ends  five  or  six  centimetres  below  the  patella.  The  tendon  of 
the  sartorius  muscle  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  and  the  vastus  internus 
muscle,  with  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus  lying  beneath  it  in  the 
upper  angle,  must  not  be  injured.  After  the  skin  incision  has  been  deepened 
to  the  bono  or  into  the  joint  the  knee  is  flexed,  and,  wliile  it  is  slowly  ex- 
tended again,  tlie  patella  is  dislocated  by  pressure.    The  patella  can  be  made 
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more  movable  and  its  dislocation  facilitated  hy  alij^htlj  snipping  the  ligamen- 
tum  patelliE.  Then  follow  division  of  the  crucial  ligaments  and  of  the  exvgf 
nal  lateral  ligament,  together  with  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  capeule  aod 
its  posterior  wall.  The  articular  surfaces  of  the  femur  and  the  tibia  are  forrvd 
out  through  the  wound  one  after  the  other,  with  the  knee  joint  flexed  and 
sawn  off.  If  the  patella  is  sound  it  is  preserved.  Then  follow  drainage  lon*^ 
drainage-tube  ia  introduced  into  the  wound,  a.  second  through  a  counter-opeD' 
ing  on  the  outer  side  in  the  direction  of  the  popliteal  space,  and  a  third  into 
the  upper  recess),  suture,  the  application  of  a  dressing,  and  a  Yolkmann  spliiiL 
If  the  wound  runs  an  aseptic  courae,  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint  is  applied  over 
the  antiseptic  protective  dressing  after  the  removal  of  the  drainage-tubes. 

After  every  resection  or  Bynovectomy,  flexion  contracture  ie  to  lie 
avoided  ae  f ar  as  possible.  liesectioD  for  contracture  and  aDcltylo^iii 
of  the  knee  is  deM^ribed  on  page  790. 

A  paralytic  Ioobo  knee  joint  may  be  placed  in  a  condition  of  ara- 
ficial  anchylosis  by  the  operation  of  arthrodesis  (page  535). 

§  344.  Siiartioiilation  of  the  Itg  at  tke  Knee  Joint  is  performed 
either  by  the  circular  or  the  flap  method. 

In  disarticuIatioQ  of  the  knee  by  the  circular  method  the  akin  is 
divided  by  a  circular  incision  about  eight  centimetres  below  the  patella 
with  the  knee  joint  extended.  The  skin  is  dis- 
sected np  on  all  sides  as  far  as  the  lower  border 
of  the  patella  and  reflected  in  the  form  of  a 
cuff.  To  facihtate  this  reflection,  lateral  inci»- 
iona  may  be  made  in  the  cuff  either  on  one  or 
on  both  aides  (Fig,  858).  The  remaining  soft 
parts  are  now  simply  divided  by  a  circular  in- 
cision in  the  line  of  the  joint,  but  it  is  better, 
however,  to  disarticulate  from  in  front  as  fol- 
lowB :  The  knee  joint  ia  flexed,  the  ligamentum 
patcllte  divided  just  below  the  patella,  and  the 
capsule  and  the  lateral  ligamenta  are  severed 
close  to  the  lower  border  of  the  femur  eo  that 
the  semilunar  cartilages  may  remain  attached  to 
the  tibia  {see  Fig.  858).  The  crucial  ligamentd 
are  divided  as  the  knee  joint  is  flexed  more  and 
more,  and  the  leg  is  then  extended  and  the  soft 
parts  divided  in  the  popliteal  space  likewise  from  in  front  backwanl. 
The  wound  is  Anally  drained,  especially  through  the  posterior  flap,  and 
anturcd,  i>rcferab!y  in  a  tranaverae  direction.  If  the  patella  and  the 
upper  prolongation  of  the  capsule  are  to  be  removed  on  account  of 
disease,  this  is  most  easily  accomplished  through  a  longitudinal  iiioisiuti 
over  the  middle  of  tlic  patella. 


— DiaarticuliitioD  ol 
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Diaarticulatioii  hy  the  use  of  flaps  is  performed  aa  follows  (Fig. 
859) :  A  semicircular  posterior  skin-flap  about  eight  centiraetres  long 
is  made  in  the  popliteal  space  with  the  leg  ele- 
vated, the  incision  extending  from  the  lateral 
border  of  one  condyle  of  the  femur  t«  that  of 
the  other.  The  knee  is  then  flexed  and  a  longer 
anterior  flap,  ten  to  twelve  centimetres  in  length, 
is  marked  out  and  dissected  up  as  far  as  the 
lower  edge  of  the  patella.  The  anterior  cuta- 
neous flap  is  reflected  upward,  and  the  disarticu- 
latioQ  is  then  completed  as  in  the  circular  meth- 
od.    Here  also  it  is  easy  to  remove  the  patella. 

Another  good  plan  ie  to  cut  a  long,  well- 
nonriehed  U-shaped  posterior  flap  consisting  of 
skin  and  muscle  which  extends  down  below  the 
middle  of  the  calf,  and  to  make  in  front  a 
slightly  cnrved  incision  which  divides  the  liga- 
raentum  patellse  and  opens  the  joint  (Blandin, 
BitscliI).  Out  of  eighty-five  cases  of  disarticulation  at  the  knee,  twelve 
died,  most  of  them  not  as  a  direct  result  of  the  operation,  which  is  a 
mortality  of  14-3  per  cent  (RitschI). 

The  vessels  which  need  to  be  ligated  in  disarticalation  at  the  knee 
are  the  popliteal  artery  and  vein  or  their  terminal  branches,  the  poste- 
rior and  anterior  tibial  arteries,  the  muscular  branches  to  the  two  heads 
of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  and  the  branches  forming  the  cireum- 
patellar  anastomosis. 

In  place  of  disarticulation  at  the  knee  joint,  Gritti's  amputation 
and  the  transcondyloid  amputation  after  Garden  and  Liicke  may  be 
employed.  The  latter  consists  in  sawing  off  the  articular  portion  of 
the  femur  through  the  condyles  or  aI>ove  them  after  disarticulation  at 
the  knee  has  been  performed.  The  sharp  edges  of  the  sawn  surface 
must  be  smoothed  ofi  with  the  saw,  chisel,  or  bone-cutting  forceps. 
Bcrgmann  recommends  sawing  off  the  bone,  not  horizontally,  but  in  a 
rounded  form,  without  sharp  edges,  corresponding  to  the  lower  surface 
of  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  siipracondyloid  or  transcondyloid 
amputation  of  the  femur  has  the  advantages  over  disarticulation  at  the 
knee  that  the  wound  surface  is  smaller,  that  the  time  required  for  heal- 
ing is  shorter,  and  especially  that  one  does  not  require  such  a  long  flap 
aa  in  disarticulation  at  the  knee,  which,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cartil- 
a^nons  surface  of  the  femur  is  destitute  of  vessels,  may  suffer  necrosis. 

Gritti's  operation  is  similar  to  PirogofFs  amputation  of  the  foot. 
As  in  the  latter  the  posterior  portion  of  the  os  calcis  is  attached  to  the 
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stump  of  the  tibia,  so  here  the  freshened  patella  is  united  to  the  stump 
of  the  femur.  After  disarticulation  at  the  knee  has  been  performed 
as  described  above,  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  femur  and  of  the 
patella  are  sawn  off  and  the  two  sawn  surfaces  are  brought  into  appo- 
sition. The  patella  may,  if  desirable,  be  fastened  to  the  stump  of  the 
femur  by  the  use  of  catgut  or  a  nail,  but  this  is  usually  unnecessary. 
The  principal  thing  is  that  the  patella  shall  lie  upon  the  end  of  the 
femur  without  tension. 

Very  different  views  are  taken  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  opera- 
tions that  have  just  been  described  and  as  to  the  comparative  usefulness  of 
the  various  stumps.  This  much  is  certain,  that,  generally  speaking,  simpler 
wounds  are  made  by  the  transcondyloid  or  supracondyloid  amputation  of  the 
femur,  and  that  neither  disarticulation  at  the  knee  nor  Gritti^s  operation 
should  be  performed  upon  old  people  with  a  thin  cutaneous  covering  and 
osteoporosis.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  stump  is  much 
more  serviceable  after  disarticulation  at  the  knee  than  the  best  amputation 
stump.  It  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  advantage  of  Gritti's  operation,  when 
successfully  performed,  that  the  femur  and  the  patella  do  not  atrophy  after 
they  have  united  and  do  not  become  pointed,  so  that  here  also  a  permanently 
good  stump  results. 

For  the  osteoplastic  intercondyloid  amputation  of  the  femur,  after 
Sabanejeff,  see  page  752. 

§  345.  Iiijnries  of  the  Soft  Parts  of  the  Leg. — The  muscles  and 
tendons  are  occasionally  ruptured  subcutaneously,  particularly  the 
muscles  of  the  calf,  the  tendons  of  the  peronei,  and  the  tendo  Achillis. 
Smaller  rents  in  the  muscles  of  the  calf  may  arise  from  jumping  and 
spontaneously  from  a  cramp.  These  rents  in  the  muscles  are  charac- 
terized by  circumscribed  extravasations  of  blood.  Hueter  is  probably 
right  in  his  belief  that  cramps  in  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  frequent- 
ly caused  by  varicose  veins  within  the  muscles.  The  pain  attending 
cramps  of  the  calf  muscles  is  largely  due  to  compression  of  the  com- 
municans  poplitoi  nerve  between  the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle.  Ruptures  of  the  plantaris  muscle  with  its  long  tendon,  which 
lies  between  the  soleus  and  the  gastrocnemius  muscles,  are  of  no  sur- 
gical interest. 

Of  greater  importance  is  the  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the 
dislocation  of  the  peroneal  tendons  which  lie  behind  the  external  mal- 
leolus. The  transverse  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis  above  the  os  cal- 
cis  or  at  its  point  of  attachment,  with  or  without  avulsion  of  bone  from 
the  OS  calcis,  sometimes  occurs  in  consequence  of  powerful  contraction 
of  the  calf  muscles.  In  other  cases  the  tendon  remains  intact,  and  a 
transverse  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  os  calcis  near  its  posterior  sur- 
face may  result. 
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The  treatment  of  transverse  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis  consista 
in  exposing  the  two  ends  of  the  tendon  and  suturing  them  with  catgut 
or  silkworm  gut.  To  relax  the  muscles  of  the  calf  as  much  as  possible, 
the  dressing  is  applied  with  the  foot  in  a  position  of 
plantar  flexion  and  with  flexed  knee.  If  a  piece  of  llic 
08  calcis  is  torn  off  it  should  be  brought  back  into  its 
normal  position  and  a  plaster-of-Paris  dress- 
ing applied,  with  the  foot  in  plantar  flexion 
and  with  bent  knee.  Suture  or  aseptic  nail- 
ing will  be  resorted  to,  if  necessary,  with 
or  without  tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Achillis.      „  „  , 

_.,.,*  ,  ,  Fio.  B60.— Dialocstlon  of  the  Wn- 

Uislocation  of  the  peroneal  tendons  up-       danoftheperoneusiongiuupoQ 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  malleo-       mJiooluL "      °      * 
luB  after  rupture  of  the  tendon  sheatha  (Fig, 

8tJ0)  is  very  rare,  and  dislocatiou  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialb  posticus 
upon  the  internal  malleolus  ie  still  more  bo.  Somettmea  a  prompt  cure 
is  effected  by  compression  of  the  tendon  with  a  wad  of  cotton  after  its 
reduction,  and  by  the  application  of  a  suitable  dressing.  In  old  cases 
or  when  the  dislocated  tendon  can  not  be  retained  in  its  normal  place, 
one  inay,  in  case  there  ie  much  disability,  replace  the  tendon  by  means 
of  an  operation,  suture  the  torn  tendon  sheaUi,  and,  if  necessary,  deepen 
the  malleolus  somewhat  with  a  chisel. 

Effusions  of  blood  witliin  the  tendon  sheaths  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ankle  are  very  frequently  observed  after  sprains  of  the  latter. 
They  are  quickly  made  to  disappear  by  massage  and  by  active  and 
passive  exercise.  In  old  sprains  there  ie  frequently  serous  effusion 
within  the  tendon  sheaths,  with  abnormal  adhesions  of  the  same.  Here 
.  also  a  cure  can  usually  be  speedily  secured  by  massage  and  active  and 
passive  exercise. 

Among  injuries  to  the  nerves  of  the  leg,  only  those  of  the  peroneal 
and  posterior  tibial  need  to  be  considered.  They  are  characterized  by 
corresponding  motor  and  sensory  disturbances  in  the  foot.  The  sen- 
sory disturbances  following  the  division  of  one  of  the  two  nerves  are 
not  constant,  because  the  different  branches  of  the  nerves  are  closely 
intermingled. 

The  peroneal  nerve  supplies  the  anterior  aspect  of  tlic  le^  and  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot.  The  posterior  tibial  nerve  supplies  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  leg 
and  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot  The  peroneal  nerve  divides  at  its  en- 
trance into  tlie  peroneus  longus  muscle,  into  the  musculo-cuhtneous  and  the 
anterior  tibial.  The  former  supplies,  besides  the  skin,  the  muscles  of  the 
peroaeal  aide  of  the  leg,  while  the  latter  is  the  motor  nerve  of  tlie  extensor 
side  of  the  leg-  and  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  also  Rive*  off  sensory  branches 
to  the  borders  of  the  toes.     In  the  foot  the  peroneal  nerve  supplies  the  short 
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extensor  muscles  said  one  or   more  inloroHsei  muscles,  counted  frum  t 
flrat  one. 

Tlie  posterior  tibial  nerve,  running  with  Uie  posterior  tibial  artery, 
plies  on  the  leg.  aside  from  the  inner  portion  of  lli(^  kne«  Mitd  the  popli 
muscle,  the  muucles  of  the  calf  and  the  skin  and  muErles  of  th»  sol*  of 
foot  It  passes  into  tlie  sole  of  the  foot  behind  the  infrnal  mnllfiolm, 
here  divides  into  au  external  and  an  internal  branch,  which 
subdivide  into  numerous  small  branches.  The  cutaneous  ni 
from  the  peroneal  and  posterior  tibial  nerves  are  closely  intermingled  in  lli» 
skin  of  the  Ic^  und  the  foot.  The  long  saphenous  nerve  supplies  parliculirlj; 
llie  inner  border  of  the  foot. 

Paralysis  of  the  peroneal  nerve,  sometimes  of  a  permanent  tuti 
Las  been  observed  as  the  result  of  coinpreseion  of  the  jKirunCHl  ni 
near  the  head  of  the  fibula— e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  Applying  llw 
hesive  plaster  too  tightly  in  patting  on  an  extension  apparatuH.     1 
reflex  tetanic  spaGina  in  one  case  after  contusion  of  tlie  peroneftl  m 
in  the  middle  of  the  leg,  much  aa  in  infectious  tetjuius.     I  exposed  tl» 
nerve  in  the  middle  of  the  lei^  and  found  its  sheath  thickcDed  und 
adherent  to  the  surroundings  by  means  of  Jense  cieatricial  tiedae.    The. 
nerve  was  separated  from    its   adhesions,  and    the    tetanic   ini 
spasms  ceased  immediately  and  did  not  return. 

The  action  of  the  unparalyzed  antagonistic  musc1e«  do  not  d( 
mine  the  position  of  the  paralyzed  foot  in  paralysis  of  the  peroneal 
the  posterior  tibial  nerve  so  mueJi  as  the  Huperimpoeed  weight  of 
body  in  walking  and  tlie  weight  of  the  foot  (Hueter,  V'olki 
This  explains  the  faet  that  in  paralysis,  for  example,  of  the  po«ti 
tibial  nerve — tliat  is,  in  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  and  the 
of  the  foot — the  foot  is  drawn  directly  toward  the  paralyxed  «de ; 
is,  the  foot,  simply  following  its  weight,  assumes  the  jKwation 
efjuinus  and  supination,  while  it  should,  ai^cording  to  tlio  an 
theory,  assume  a  position  of  dorsal  flexion,  in  consequence  of  the 
traction  of  the  unparalyzed  peronei  and  extensor  musclee  (see 
gg  302  and  3H3). 

The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  nerves  of  the  leg  conforms  to 
same  general  principles  that  we  have  atatwi  fully  on  pfigv  WW  (laj 
of  the  Nerves  of  the  FoRfami),  and  in  Principles  of  SurgiTT, 
4«9  ff. 

Woimds  of  the  arteries  of  the  leg  are  not  infrequent,  eepeciall 
<'oniietrtioii  with  fractures,  gunshot  wounds,  etc.  We  follnw  the 
eipie  here  also  of  exposing  the  artery  at  the  place  of  injury  «nd  I; 
it  proximally  and  distfllly. 

LigatioB  of  the  Antarior  Tibial  Art«r7  (Fig.   8fiIV— The  anl 
tibial  artery  Js  the  weaker  terminal  branch  of  the  popliteal  artetr. 
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I  between  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  and  the  head  of  the  tibula 
Uirongh  the  aperture  of  the  eoleus  muscle  on  to  the  anterior  Hurfac«  of 
1  interoBseoiis  membrane  and  runs  downward  upon  this  in  the  6o- 
islled  canahs  fibrosus  (Ilyrtt),  eonstantlv  ap]>roacbing  the  tibia.  Ae  It 
lescendB  it  becomes  more  snperticial.  Above  the  ankle 
'I  lie*  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  and,  passing 
►ver  the  aetFago-tibial  joint,  becomes  the  dorsalis  pedis 
terv.  The  anterior  tibial  artery  is  accompanied  by  two 
reins  and  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

In  the  upper  and  middle  third  of  the  leg  we  find  the 
Ulterior  tibial  artery  as  follows  :  The  leg  is  rotated  in- 
wrd  and  the  foot  placed  in  plantar  Hexion.  The  edge 
f  the  tibia  is  palpat«<l,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  this  the 
mter  border  of  the  tibialis  anticns  mnscle,  about  two 
Inger  breadths  distant  from  the  crest  of  tlie  tibia.  The 
ikiii  incision,  six  to  eight  centimetres  in  length,  is  made 
Brallel  to  the  outer  border  of  the  tibialis  anficus  raascle 
—that  is,  somewhat  obliquely.  After  dividing  the  skin, 
B  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  the  fascia,  the  mus- 
nlar  interspace  between  the  tibialis  antious  and  the  es- 
OBor  halhicis  lonp;ns  nmscles  is  opened,  by  means  of 
te  tip  of  the  forefinger  or  tlie  handle  of  the  scalpel,  Fio.  8«i.— Liim- 
lovn  to  tlie  interosseous  membrane.  After  carefully  MrinrtibUttMwi 
Hviding  the  sheath  of  the  above-named  canalis  fibrosus,       tne^   ^" 

e  artery  is  fonnd  behveen  two  veins,  and  the  anterior 
Ubial  nerve  lies  on  its  onler  side.  The  vessels  may  l>e  brought  forward 
from  their  deep  location,  together  with  the  anterior  tibial  nerve,  by 
beans  of  an  aneurism  needle,  and  then  the  artery  isolated.  Injury  of 
e  anterior  tibial  nerve  would  result  in  a  paralytic  pes  ciiiiinus,  with 
ralysis  of  the  extensor  mn».'les  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  leg  and 
|he  dorsum  of  the  foot,  inelnding  the  first  interosi^eous  muscle  or  the 
»ud  and  third  also.  The  peronei  muscles  are  supplied  by  the 
(infienlo-cutancoue  nerve. 

In  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  the  artery  lies  nearer  the  bone,  as  lias 
been  said,  and  more  superficially.  Here  also  the  fascia  is  divided  and 
le  artery  looked  for  between  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and 
le  extensor  hallucis  longus.  The  anterior  tibial  nerve  lies  here  in 
lont  of  or  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 

Ligfttion  of  the  Dorwlu  Pedis  Artery  is  performed  as  follows :  By 
itemate  dorsal  and  palmar  flexion  of  the  foot,  or  by  flexion  and  ex- 
msion  of  the  finnt  too.  we  pal]>af^  the  prominent  tendon  of  the  exten- 
lor  longUB  halhicis  muscle  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  below  the  internal 
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extensor  muscles  and  one  or  more  interossei  muscles,  counted  from  the 
first  one. 

The  posterior  tibial  nerve,  running  with  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  sup- 
plies on  the  leg,  aside  from  the  inner  portion  of  the  knee  and  the  popliteus 
muscle,  the  muscles  of  the  calf  and  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot  It  passes  into  the  sole  of  the  foot  behind  the  internal  malleolus,  and 
here  divides  into  an  external  and  an  internal  branch,  which  immediately 
subdivide  into  numerous  small  branches.  The  cutaneous  nerves  arising 
from  the  peroneal  and  posterior  tibial  nerves  are  closely  intermingled  in  the 
skin  of  the  leg  and  the  foot  The  long  saphenous  nerve  supplies  particularly 
the  inner  border  of  the  foot 

Paralysis  of  the  peroneal  nerve,  sometimes  of  a  permanent  nature, 
has  been  observed  as  the  result  of  compression  of  the  peroneal  ner\e 
near  the  head  of  the  fibula — e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  appljdng  the  ad- 
hesive plaster  too  tightly  in  putting  on  an  extension  apparatas.  I  saw 
reflex  tetanic  spasms  in  one  case  after  contusion  of  the  peroneal  nerve 
in  the  middle  of  the  leg,  much  as  in  infections  tetanus.  1  exposed  the 
nerve  in  the  middle  of  the  leg  and  found  its  sheath  thickened  and 
adherent  to  the  surroundings  by  means  of  dense  cicatricial  tissue.  The 
nerve  was  separated  from  its  adhesions,  and  the  tetanic  muscular 
spasms  ceased  immediately  and  did  not  return. 

The  action  of  the  unparalyzed  antagonistic  muscles  do  not  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  paralyzed  foot  in  paralysis  of  the  peroneal  or 
the  posterior  tibial  nerve  so  much  as  the  superimpose  weight  of  the 
body  in  walking  and  tlie  weight  of  the  foot  (Hueter,  Volkmann). 
This  explains  the  fact  that  in  paralysis,  for  example,  of  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve — that  is,  in  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  and  the  sole 
of  the  foot — the  foot  is  drawn  directly  toward  the  paralyzed  side  ;  that 
is,  the  foot,  simply  following  its  weight,  assumes  the  position  of  pes 
equinus  and  supination,  while  it  should,  according  to  the  antagonist 
theory,  assume  a  position  of  dorsal  flexion,  in  consequence  of  the  eon- 
traction  of  the  unparalyzed  peronei  and  extensor  muscles  (see  aleo 
§§  362  and  363). 

The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  nerves  of  the  leg  conforms  to  the 
same  general  principles  that  we  have  stated  fully  on  page  606  (Injury 
of  the  Nerves  of  the  Forearm),  and  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  page 
469  flf. 

Wounds  of  the  arteries  of  the  leg  are  not  infrequent,  especially  in 
connection  with  fractures,  gunshot  wounds,  etc.  We  follow  the  prin- 
ciple here  also  of  exposing  the  artery  at  the  place  of  injury  and  tying 
it  proximally  and  distally. 

Ligation  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  (Fig.  861). — The  anterior 
tibial  artery  is  the  w^eaker  terminal  branch  of  the  popliteal  artery.     It 
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passes  between  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  and  the  head  of  the  fibula 
through  the  aperture  of  the  soleus  muscle  on  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  interosseous  membrane  and  runs  downward  upon  this  in  the  so- 
called  canalis  fibrosus  (Hyrtl),  constantly  approaching  the  tibia.  As  it 
descends  it  becomes  more  superficial.  Above  the  ankle 
it  lies  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  and,  passing 
over  the  astrago-tibial  joint,  becomes  the  dorsalis  pedis 
artery.  The  anterior  tibial  artery  is  accompanied  by  two 
veins  and  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

In  the  upper  and  middle  third  of  the  leg  we  find  the 
anterior  tibial  artery  as  follows  :  The  leg  is  rotated  in- 
ward and  the  foot  placed  in  plantar  flexion.  The  edge 
of  the  tibia  is  palpated,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  this  the 
outer  border  of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle,  about  two 
finger  breadths  distant  from  the  crest  of  the  tibia.  The 
skin  incision,  six  to  eight  centimetres  in  length,  is  made 
parallel  to  the  outer  border  of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle 
— that  is,  somewhat  obliquely.  After  dividing  the  skin, 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  the  fascia,  the  mus- 
cular interspace  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  ex- 
tensor hallucis  longus  muscles  is  opened,  by  means  of 
the  tip  of  the  forefinger  or  the  handle  of  the  scalpel, 
down  to  the  interosseous  membrane.  After  carefully 
dividing  the  sheath  of  the  above-named  canalis  fibrosus, 
the  artery  is  found  between  two  veins,  and  the  anterior 
tibial  nerve  lies  on  its  outer  side.  ^  The  vessels  may  be  brought  forward 
from  their  deep  location,  together  with  the  anterior  tibial  nerve,  by 
means  of  an  aneurism  needle,  and  then  the  artery  isolated.  Injury  of 
the  anterior  tibial  nerve  would  result  in  a  paralytic  pes  equinus,  with 
paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  leg  and 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  including  the  first  interosseous  muscle  or  the 
second  and  third  also.  The  peronei  muscles  are  supplied  by  the 
musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

In  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  the  artery  lies  nearer  the  bone,  as  has 
been  said,  and  more  superficially.  Here  also  the  fascia  is  divided  and 
the  artery  looked  for  between  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and 
the  extensor  hallucis  longus.  The  anterior  tibial  nerve  lies  here  in 
front  of  or  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 

Ligation  of  the  Dorsalis  Pedis  Artery  is  performed  as  follows :  By 
alternate  dorsal  and  palmar  flexion  of  the  foot,  or  by  flexion  and  ex- 
tension of  the  great  toe,  we  palpate  the  prominent  tendon  of  the  exten- 
sor longus  hallucis  muscle  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  below  the  internal 


Fio.  861.— Lijra- 
tion  of  the  an- 
terior tibial  and 
dorsalis  pedis 
arteries. 
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malleolus.  The  skin  incision,  about  four  centimetres  in  length,  is 
made  on  the  outer  border  of  this  tendon  with  the  foot  in  dorsal  flexion 
(Fig.  861).  After  dividing  the  skin  and  the  superficial  fascia,  one 
works  in  between  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  hallucis  longus  and  ex- 
tensor digitorum  communis,  and  immediately  finds  the  artery  between 
the  two  veins.  The  anterior  tibial  nerve  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery.  The  latter  is  often  strikingly  weak,  and  the  anterior  peroneal 
artery  is  then  correspondingly  more  strongly  developed. 

ligation  of  the  Posterior  Tibial  Artery  (Fig.  862). — This  artery  runs 
downward  upon  the  leg,  as  the  stronger  terminal  branch  of  the  pop- 
liteal artery,  to  a  point  midway  between  the  tendo 
Achillis  and  the  internal  malleolus,  then  beneath  the 
latter  under  the  abductor  poUicis  muscle  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  where  it  divides  into  the  external  and  inter- 
nal plantar  arteries.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by 
two  veins  and  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 

If  the  posterior  tibial  artery  is  to  be  tied  in  its 
upper  third  (Fig.  862),  the  leg  is  everted  and  flexed 
at  the  knee  joint.  The  skin  incision,  about  eight  cen- 
timetres in  length,  lies  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
centimetres  inward  from  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia. 
After  dividing  the  skin  and  the  fascia,  the  edge  of  the 
gastrocnemius  and  the  soleus  muscles  is  separated  from 
the  flexor  longus  digitorum  and  reflected  backward. 
One  then  passes  in  between  the  muscles  named,  with 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel  or  with  the  tip  of  the  fore- 
finger, as  far  as  the  deep  aponeurosis,  consisting  of 
tendinous  fibres  of  the  soleus  muscle  and  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  leg.  After  dividing  the  latter  the  artery 
is  found  between  its  two  veins.  The  posterior  tibial  nerve  lies  poste- 
rior to  the  artery. 

If  the  posterior  tibial  artery  is  to  be  tied  behind  the  internal  mal- 
leolus, the  leg  is  likewise  everted  and  slightly  flexed  at  the  knee  joint 
The  skin  incision,  from  four  to  five  centimetres  long,  runs  midway 
l)etween  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  tendo  Achillis,  beginning  about 
a  finger's  breadth  above  the  internal  malleolus,  and  passing  straight 
downward  or  around  the  interna]  malleolus  in  a  slight  curve  (Fig.  8r>2). 
The  artery  has  here  a  very  superficial  location,  and  in  the  living  subject 
can  be  felt.  After  dividing  upon  the  grooved  director  the  skin,  the 
subcuttmeous  cellular  tissue,  and  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  which  is  here 
strengthened  by  the  internal  annular  ligament,  the  artery  is  found 
nearer  the  bone,  between  its  two  veins.     The  posterior  tibial  nerve  lies 


Fio.  862. — Ligation 
of  the  posterior 
tibial  artery. 
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nearer  the  tendo  Actiillie.  Tlie  tendon  eheaths  of  the  tihialis  poetiens, 
the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  the  flexor  longus  hallucb  must  not  be 
opened,  and  the  mii^ko  should  not  be  made  of  wandering  backward 
beneath  the  tendo  AchilliB. 

§  346.  Trootnrei  of  the  Shaft  of  both  Boom  of  the  Leg. — As  we  have 
already  spoken  of  fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  and  the  fibula 
on  pages  767-709,  and  shall  consider  fractures  of  the  malleoli  more 
thoroughly  on  page  835,  in  connection  with  injuries  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  the  ankle,  we  need  only  occupy  ourselves  here  with  fractHres 
of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  Fracture  of  botli  bones  is  most 
common ;  and  of  fractures  of  a  single  bone,  those  of  the  fibula  are  more 
frequent  than  those  of  the  tibia. 

Pnoture  of  both  Boncf  of  the  Leg  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  mid- 
dle or  lower  third  or  at  the  boundary  between  the  middle  and  lower 
thirds,  becanse  the  tibia  has  here  tlie  smallest  diameter  and  the  bone 
has  the  least  resistance.  This  is  the 
most  common  fracture  in  hospital  prac- 
tice, no  doubt,  because  the  other  very 
common  fracture  —  viz.,  Colles's  —  is 
usually  treated  in  dispensaries.  It  is 
most  common  among  men  from  thirty 
to  fifty  years  of  age,  and  is  very  rare 
among  children  and  old  people.  The 
fracture  is  caused  either  by  direct  vio- 
lence (kick  from  a  horse,  being  run 
over,  the  fall  of  a  heavy  bt)dy,  etc.),  or 
indirectly — e.  g.,  by  a  fall  or  a  jump 
upon  the  feet,  or  by  falling  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  or  twisting  of 
the  leg  when  tlie  foot  is  fixed.  Ham- 
ilton asserts  that  he  has  observed  frac- 
ture of  the  leg  in  four  cases  also  from  nmscular  action  alone,  but  this 
has  not  been  confirmed  by  other  writers.  In  indirect  fractures  the 
tibia  usually  breaks  first,  and  then  the  fibnia,  from  the  weight  of  the 
body.  The  latter  is  usually  broken  some  centimetres  higher  than  the 
tibia.  Direct  fractures  of  the  two  bones  may  also  1«  at  different  levels, 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  broken  at  the  saTne  place.  Fractures  of  the  leg 
are  usually  complete  fractures.  Greenstick  fractures  are  very  rare. 
The  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture  of  the  tibia  is  usually  obliquely 
downward  and  backward,  or  downward  and  inward.  The  fracture 
shown  in  Fig.  863  is  a  typical  oblique  fracture  (en  hec  deflate  of  the 
French),  which  occurs  particularly  on  the  femur  and  the  tibia.    There 


ie  usually  a  typical 
frugmeiit  is  drawn 
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displacement  in  oblique  fraetureB,  in  thiit  the  lo 
,  upward  and  backward  behind  tlie  apjier  frapn 
by  the  muscles  of  the  v»\f.  Tiie  up|>er  fru^i 
often  perforates  the  skin.  The  lower  fragmei 
usually  everted,  liocause  the  foot  falls  oatwsrd  io 
consequence  of  its  own  weight. 

As  on  the  femur,  so  on  the  tihift  also, 
fractures  frequently  occur  {V'lg.  S(14f.     Tliey 
from  torsion  of  the  leg,  and  are  usually 
cated  by  extensive  crushing  of  the  medaUa. 
spiral  fissure  very  frequently  runs  into  the  ankle 
joint,  less  often  into  the  knue  joint.  _ 

Transverse  fracturcM  of  tJie  bones  of  tlie  1 
are  more  rare.  The  fragments  are  sometiinc»  fin 
ly  impacted,  or  there  is  auguW  or  potatory  c 
placement.  Gildiicke  described  a  longitudinal  f  ni 
ture  involving  the  whole  lenjrth  of  llic  tibia. 

The  bone  is  sometimes  broken  in  tu'o  plai 
with  an  intervening  triangular  or  quadnuiguU 
fragment.  Couiimnuted  fractures  with  the  fori 
tion  of  several  loose  fragmcuts  occur  i>artimlai 
from  being  run  over  and  from  gunshot  wodw 
The  site  of  the  fnicture  then  feels  sometime*  H 
a  sack  filled  with  crepitating  frngineutii  of  1 
In  the  worst  cases  the  iHines  and  the  soft  j 
are  crushed  to  a  bloody  pulp. 
C'ompound  fractures  occur  very  fretjuently  on  the  leg.  Tbcy  a 
not  infrequently  during  the  removal  uf  the  patient  to  a  hnapita)  if  | 
fragments  are  not  sufficiently  immobilized  by  tlie  first  drcesiiig.  ^ 
amount  of  injury  to  the  skin  varies  greatly.  There  is  soinetimeB  o 
a  small  punctured  wound,  and  then  again  the  soft  j>art«  are  s 
lacerated,  including  the  blood-vessels,  the  nerves  less  frtxjaentl 
The  gunshot  fractures  of  the  tibia  are  sometimes  comminutct)  frartun 
sometimes  channelled  or  hole  fractures.  The  Iwnu  may  he  Himpl 
divided  without  fissures  and  without  splintering.  In  comminnted  s 
shot  fractures  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  severely  injured,  aa  a  ral«,  h 
the  splinters  of  bone. 

The  symptoms  of  a  fracture  of  the  leg  are  usually  very  pronotniai 
KO  that  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  tibia  can  b* 
readily  palpntvil  owing  to  its  superficinl  location.  The  usual  aigna  of 
a  fracture  (deformity,  shortening,  abnornml  mobility,  and  crO{iitiM)an 
therefore  almost  always  easily  nia^le  out. 


t,— Spin!  rViicI 
letiMu  |K<-ch> 
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Supramalleolar  Fracture  of  the  Tibia  and  Fibula  just  above  the  ankle 
joint,  which  is  usually  opened  by  the  fracture,  is  of  special  interest. 
This  fracture  seldom  arises  from  direct  but  most  frequently  from  indi- 
rect violence.  In  indirect  fractures — due,  for  example,  to  a  fall  from 
a  heiglit — the  astragalus  produces  the  fracture  by  forcing  the  malleoli 
apart,  while  in  fractures  due  to  violent  abduction  or  adduction  of  the 
foot  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  broken  in  part  by  the  astragalus  and  in 
part  by  traction  of  the  lateral  ligaments.  Separation  of  the  epiphysis 
sometimes  occurs  in  young  children. 

Tubby  has  described  five  cases,  all  of  which  resulted  from  indirect 
violence.  The  patients  varied  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age. 
In  four  cases  there  was  ponterior  displacement  of  the  foot  with  projec- 
tion of  the  shaft  forward.  As  compared  with  pos- 
terior dislocation  of  the  ankle,  the  relation  of  the 
tips  of  the  malleoli  to  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus 
is  imchanged.  The  fractures  are  not  infrequently 
compound. 

The  deformity  consequent  upon  a  supramal- 
leolar fracture  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  displacement.  It  is  the  upper  fragment  in 
particular  which  is  likely  to  perforate  the  skin. 
The  foot  generally  deviates  in  one  direction  or  the 
other  with  the  lower  fragment.  The  differential 
diagnosis  has  to  be  made  between  fracture  and  dis-  fioTsJs.— Vicioua  union 
location.  In  fracture  the  movements  of  the  ankle  fyiJ^7f^^\^^ 
are  not  interfei'ed  with,  and  the  malleoli  are  in 
normal  contact  with  the  astragalus.  The  deformity  can  easily  be  over-* 
come  by  traction,  but  returns  as  soon  as  the  traction  ceases.  The  con- 
ditions are  quite  different  in  a  dislocation  of  the  ankle.  The  joint  is 
then  fixed  in  a  typical  position,  and  the  deformity  can  only  be  over- 
come by  certain  movements.  Separations  of  the  epiphysis  are  observed, 
as  has  been  said,  in  rare  cases  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  Thei*e  is 
usually  in  these  cases  a  projection  just  above  the  ankle  joint.  The 
exact  diagnosis  is  most  easily  reached  by  direct  palpation  of  the  bones 
with  the  patient  under  an  ansesthetic. 

The  prognosis  of  a  simple  fracture  of  the  leg  is  favourable.  Union  fol- 
lows most  quickly  (in  about  six  weeks)  in  transverse  fractures.  In  oblique 
fractures  the  union  is  often  slower,  and  malunion  not  infrequently  ensues. 
When  the  union  is  slow,  very  marked  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  fre- 
quently develops,  so  that  continued  standing  and  walking  are  interfered  with 
for  a  long  time,  and  sometimes  permanently.  Tliis  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
of  the  leg  is  mainly  isclisemic,  just  as  on  the  forearm  after  dressings  have 
been  applied  for  too  long  a  time  and  too  snugly  (see  page  612).    The  ankle 
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joint  may  be  affected  more  or  less  in  all  fractures  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg.  Union  with  deformity  (Fig.  865)  is  very  likely  to  occur  in  fractures  of 
the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  especially  mild  clubfoot  or  flat  foot.  Pseudarthrosis 
results  most  commonly  from  the  interposition  of  muscles.  The  fibula  and 
the  tibia  are  sometimes  united  by  a  bridge  of  callus  without  impairment  of 
the  function  of  the  ankle  being  always  occasioned  thereby.  The  prognosis 
of  compound  fractures  has  been  very  much  improved  by  the  adoption  of 
antiseptic  methods  in  treating  wounds.  In  all  compound  fractures  attention 
must  be  paid  in  the  further  course  to  burrowing  of  pus  and  a  spreading 
phlegmon. 

Treatment  of  Fracture  of  the  Leg. — Correction  of  the  displacement 
is  the  first  indication,  and  this  is  best  accomplished  by  traction  on  the 
foot,  counter-traction  in  the  region  of  the  knee,  and  direct  pressure  upon 
the  fragments.  In  some  cases  an  anaesthetic  shoald  be  given,  especially 
wlien  the  muscles  are  spasmodically  contracted.  An  injection  of  mor- 
phine is  also  very  useful  in  such  cases  in  place  of  an  anaesthetic  or  the 
temporary  application  of  an  extension  apparatus  for  two  or  three  hours 
(Vemeuil).  The  leg  and  foot  must  be  in  such  a  position  that,  when 
the  ankle  is  flexed  at  right  angles,  the  inner  border  of  the  great  toe  is 
in  a  line  with  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  inner  border  of  the  patella. 
When  the  soft  parts  are  extensively  lacerated,  and  there  is  a  marked 
extravasation  of  blood  and  severe  swelling,  reduction  by  traction  should 
be  performed  as  carefully  as  possible  to  prevent  rupture  of  the  tense 
skin.  It  is  better,  in  such  cases,  to  wait  a  few  days,  until  the  swelling 
has  diminished  somewhat.  When  reduction  of  the  deformity  is  impos- 
sible with  the  leg  extended,  it  can  often  be  performed  with  the  knee 
flexed.  Keduction  may  also  be  rendered  difficult  in  case  the  skin  and 
fascia  are  perforated  by  a  fragment.  It  may  be  necessary  here  to  make 
an  aseptic  incision.  If  reduction  of  the  displaced  fragments  is  unsuc- 
cessful, or  if  the  displacement  easily  recurs,  subcutaneous  tenotomy  of 
the  tendo  Achillis  is  then  to  be  recommended  or  the  aseptic  nailing  of 
the  fragments. 

A  great  variety  of  splints  has  been  recommended  for  the  treatment 
of  fractures  of  the  leg.  If  there  is  marked  swelling,  a  plaster-of- Paris 
splint  should  not  be  put  on  at  once,  but  some  form  of  temporary  splint 
should  be  used  or  the  leg  may  be  allowed  »to  lie  on  its  outer  side. 
Splints  for  immobilizing  the  limb  and  for  the  transport  of  the  patient 
may  easily  be  improvised  (see  F"ig.  815,  page  731)  from  straw  plaiting^ 
from  a  roof  gutter,  or  from  boards — e.  g.,  from  three  boards  running 
lengthwise  and  fastened  together  by  a  footboard.  Volkmann's  splint, 
a  double  inclined  plane,  which  can  easily  be  made,  Petit's  (Heister's) 
box  splint,  or  wire  splints,  such  as  those  of  Bonnet,  Roser,  Cramer,  and 
others,  are  very  serviceable.     For  a  description  of  all  these  forms  of 
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apparatus  for  immobilizing  the  limb,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles 
of  Surgery,  page  202  ff.,  where  most  of  them  are  shown,  Cramer's 
flexible  tinned  splints  of  iron  wire  will  be  found  very  useful.  Lateral 
wooden  splints,  with  or  without  a  posterior  splint,  are  used  a  good  deal 
in  England — i.  e.,  those  of  Cline  and  Sharp.  All  splints  must  be  well 
padded  with  thick,  soft  woollen  felt  or  cotton.  The  heel  should  be  re- 
lieved of  pressure  by  placing  a  thick  wad  of  cotton  under  each  mal- 
leolus, so  that  bedsores 
may  be  prevented.  The 
bandages  used  for  hold- 
ing on  the  splint  should 
also  be  so  applied  as  to 
leave  the  region  of  the 
heel    easily    accessible 

m  I      . .  ji^     Fio.  866.— Splint  of  plaster  and  hemp 

for  palpation.  ..^0>*^  ^'or  aiwpenaion  of  the  leg. 

After  the  swelling 
has  subsided  a  plaster-of- Paris  splint  is  applied  in  all  simple  fractures 
(see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  218  ff.).  If  there  is  not  much  swell- 
ing, the  plaster  splint  may  be  put  on  immediately  after  the  injury.  It 
extends  from  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  over  the  ankle,  which  is  at 
right  angles,  to  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  so  that  the  toes 
remain  free.  The  heel  must  be  well  padded.  Suspension  by  means 
of  Beely's  anterior  splint  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  hemp  (Fig.  866  and 
Fig.  816,  page  732),  with  the  knee  joint  slightly  flexed  and  the  ankle 
at  right  angles,  is  also  very  serviceable.  Extension  apparatus  similar 
to  those  represented  in  Figs.  817  and  818,  pages  732  and  733,  are  to  be 
recommended  in  some  casee.  For  the  ambulatory  splints  which  have 
been  used  of  late  in  treating  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity,  see  page 
733  (Fractures  of  the  Thigh). 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  upper  fragment  presses  against  the 
skin  and  threatens  to  perforate  it.  Malgaigne's  spike  was  formerly 
much  used  in  such  cases.  The  upper  fragment  was  held  down  by  this 
means  while  the  leg  lay  upon  a  splint.  The  use  of  Malgaigne^s  spike 
has  properly  been  abandoned.  Aseptic  nailing  of  the  fragments  is 
better  in  such  cases,  or  the  resection  of  the  pointed  fragment  and  suture 
with  silkworm  gut  or  silver  wire.  Tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Achillis, 
which  is  much  practised,  especially  in  England,  is  often  sufficient,  be- 
cause the  lower  fragment  is  forced  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf  against 
the  upper  fragment,  so  that  the  latter  presses  against  the  skin. 

After  union  of  the  fracture,  which  requires  from  five  to  eight 

weeks,  use  is  made  of  baths,  massage,  and  active  and  passive  exercise 

of  the  ankle  and  the  knee.     In  case  the  formation  of  callus  is  retarded, 
106 
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it  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  patient  to  walk  abont  in  a  splint,  so  as 
to  hasten  the  formation  of  callus  by  irritation  of  the  ends  of  the 
bone.  For  the  treatment  of  pseudarthrosis  see  Principles  of  Surgeiy, 
page  603. 

The  treatment  of  compound  fractures  conforms  to  general  rules 
(see  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  597-602).  Suture  or  aseptic  nailing 
of  the  fragments  may  be  indicated  here,  in  case  the  displacement  can 
not  be  corrected. 

The  extremity  should  be  elevated  in  all  injuries  of  the  leg  and 
the  foot,  in  order  that  venous  engorgement  may  be  prevented  as  far 
as  possible. 

Fractures  of  the  Leg  dnring  Delivery.— Aside  from  the  already  mentioned 
separations  of  the  epiphysis,  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  leg  sometimes  occur 
at  birth  (Kiistner,  Fritsch,  Biingner)  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  they 
usually  lead  to  pseudarthrasis,  which  often  defies  all  treatment,  so  that  am- 
putation sometimes  becomes  necessary.  Most  of  these  fractures  are  due  to 
indirect  violence,  resulting  from  forcible  extraction.  Biingner  explains  the 
pseudarthrosis  which  is  so  frequent  as  mainly  due  to  defective  treatment^  the 
oblique  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture  with  an  angular  deformity,  the  inter- 
position of  soft  parts,  etc.  The  fragments  have  been  found,  in  connection 
with  pseudarthrosis,  to  be  strikingly  atrophic. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  bony  union  that  the  fracture  be  recog- 
nised as  quickly  as  possible  after  birth  and  suitably  treated.  The  best  treat- 
ment is  by  the  use  of  splints  and  well-fitting  braces.  In  case  of  pseudarthro- 
sis Biingner  recommends  an  oblique  freshening  of  the  fractured  ends,  so  as 
to  secure  the  broadest  possible  wound  surfaces  at  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and 
these  are  united  by  means  of  silver  wire. 

§  347.  Fracture  of  the  Tibia  and  the  Pilrala  alone. — We  have  already 
spoken  on  page  767  of  fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  For 
fractures  of  the  internal  malleolus  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  835  ff. 
Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  alone  are  exceptional.  The  fibula 
ahnost  always  breaks,  as  we  have  seen,  after  fracture  of  the  tibia,  in 
consequence,  for  example,  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  Fractures  of 
the  shaft  of  the  tibia  alone  are  most  frequently  the  result  of  direct  vio- 
lence— e.  g.,  a  gunshot  wound,  a  thrust,  or  a  blow.  The  displacement 
of  the  fragments  is  usually  slight,  as  it  is  prevented  by  the  fibula,  which 
remains  intact.  The  upper  fragment  is  easily  displaced  somewhat  in 
a  forward  direction,  owing  to  the  traction  of  the  quadriceps  muscle 
and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  This  displacement  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  diagnosis  of  this  fracture,  because  the  other 
signs  of  fracture,  aside  from  the  local  pain  produced  by  it  and  the  ex- 
travasation of  blood,  may  be  less  pronounced.  In  addition  to  the  rare 
complete  fractures  of  the  tibia  alone,  incomplete  fractures  (greenstick 
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fractures  and  fiseares)  are  eK)metime8  observed.  Tlie  fissures  run  in  a 
great  variety  of  directions,  but  more  frequently  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion or  spirally. 

Separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  sometimes  occurs 
among  young  persons.  P.  Bruns  found  it  eleven  times  among  a  hun- 
dred fractures  of  the  tibia.  Tubby  mentions  five  cases  combined  with 
fracture  of  the  fibula — all  compound — and  five  cases  not  combined 
with  fracture,  which  were  likewise  in  most  cases  compound.  The  line 
of  fracture  sometimes  passes  from  the  epiphyseal  line  into  the  shaft* 
The  diagnosis  is  based  especially  upon  the  prominence  of  the  upper 
fragment  of  the  tibia  just  above  the  ankle  and  upon  the  usually  soft 
(cartilaginous)  crepitus.  Corresponding  shortening  of  the  tibia,  in  con- 
sequence of  arrest  of  growth,  may  arise  from  premature  ossification  of 
the  epiphyseal  cartilage. 

The  intra-uterine  fractures  of  the  tibia,  to  which  attention  has  again 
l)een  called  recently  by  Braun,  are  of  special  interest.  The  tibia  in 
such  children  is  found  bent  in  a  forward  direction  below  the  middle 
of  the  bone.  The  fibula  is  frequently  absent  in  such  cases,  and  this 
deficiency  stands,  no  doubt,  in  a  causal  relation  to  the  fracture.  Pes 
equinus,  pes  varus,  or  pes  valgus  is  sometimes  combined  with  the  de- 
formity of  the  leg.  The  later  increasing  shortening  is  also  worthy  of 
notice.  It  amounted,  for  example,  in  two  of  Braun's  adult  patients 
to  from  seven  to  eight  centimetres. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  alone  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  fractures  of  both  bones  (see  page  816).  In 
simple  fractures  a  plaster-of -Paris  splint  should  bo  used.  Compound 
fractures  are  treated  under  antiseptic  precautions  and  in  accordance 
with  general  rules  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  597-602).  For  the 
treatment  of  fractures  with  retarded  callus  formation  and  that  of 
pseudarthrosis  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  603. 

Fractures  of  the  internal  malleolus  will  be  spoken  of  more  fully  in 
connection  with  injuries  of  the  ankle,  dislocations  of  the  same,  etc. 
(see  page  835  ff.). 

nractores  of  the  Pibula  alone. — For  fractures  of  the  head  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  fibula  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  770.  Fractures 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  (external  malleolus)  will  be  described  on 
page  835  ff. 

Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula  in  the  upper  and  middle  thirds 
are  likewise  rare.  They  also  occur  occasionally  from  direct  violence, 
and  are  usually  more  difficult  to  make  out  on  account  of  the  thick 
muscles  of  the  calf  than  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  fibula.  When  the 
fibula  is  fractured  in  the  upper  or  middle  tliird  the  patient  can  usually 
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walk  without  mueli  pain.  The  most  important  symptonu  air  \U 
localized  teiidcrneHS  at  the  site  of  the  frai^ture,  uttd  mimelimen  rrepitiu 
upon  moving  tlie  foot.  The  upjier  cnJ  of  the  filmla,  moreover,  due* 
not  move  witli  the  foot  whun  the  latter  is  rotated.  Tlie  fnteturiM  iwj- 
ally  unite  in  three  or  four  weeks  with  a  plaster-of-Piirie  KpUtit  Afiw 
three  weeks  massage  is  hegun,  and  the  patient  can  generally  l>e  alUdrd 
to  walk  about.  For  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  various  foruu  of 
compound  fractures,  see  Principles  of  Surj^r^',  pagvs  51t7-Go2,  For 
separation  of  the  lower  epipliveie  of  the  Hbula  see  }>age  S 1 5.  Separa- 
tion of  the  lower  epiphyeiB  <)f  the  fihula  alone  is  verj-  rare.  Tnbbv 
verified  one  case  bj  amputation. 

§  348.  Diseaaes  of  the  Soft  Parte  of  the  Le;. — The  acnt«  inflatnmi' 
torj  processes  on  the  leg,  ancii  as  lymphangitis,  eryeipelaa,  c^ljiilitiit, 
etc.,  arise  often  from  ulcers  and  from  very  trivial  wounde  on  the  ton 
or  at  the  edge  of  the  nail.  Their  treatment  eonfonns  to  geneml  rnlw 
(see  Prinuiples  of  Surgerv).  Deeper  abscesses  of  tlie  leg  are  openni 
hj  making  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  skin  and  puKhinf;  i 
closed  artery  clamp  or  a  dressing  furcepe  through  an  intermuscular 
space  into  the  abscess  carity. 

Furuncles  and  eczema  are  rather  freqneiit  on  the  leg.  They  t» 
worthy  of  notice  in  so  far  as  they  frequently  give  rise  to  Ttiivwc 
ulcers  in  perwina  with  varicose  veins, 

Variooie  Ulcera  of  the  Leg  (see  Fig.  867),  also  called  simply  ulcers 
of  the  leg,  often  result  from  inflammations  and  truutiiatismii  of  (Ik 
most  trivial  sort.  By  an  ulcer  is  understood,  aa  is  well  known,  t 
granulating  loss  of  substance  in  the  skin  which  shows  ito  tvndpucT  to 
heal.  The  healing  of  these  varicose  ulcers  of  the  leg  is  rencittred  ttitU 
more  difficult  by  the  circulatory  disturbances  which  usually  coexist  fl 

Different  kinds  of  ulcers  of  the  leg  are  distinguished  according  IH 
their  appearance.  Thus,  the  inflammatory  are  distinguishod  from  the 
indolent  ulcers  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  reactive  inflAmmaliim. 
Severe  inflammation  frequently  results  when  the  treatment  is  not  anti- 
septic,  including  phlebitis  and  periphlebitis,  with  the  funuatioa  of 
thrombi  in  the  veins.  Metastatic  pyi^mia  may  develop  from  the  rap- 
pnrative  breaking  down  of  the  thrombi.  The  form.  size,  and  depth  of 
the  ulcers  vary  greatly.  Tliey  often  involve  the  greater  part  of  tl 
hut  are  found  most  frequently  in  its. lower  third.  The  surface  d 
ulcer  is  sometimes  flat,  or  it  may  )«  depressed  or  inclined  to  {i 
above  the  niveau  of  the  skin.  The  l>ase  of  the  ulcer  may  be  a 
tons,  hfemorrhagic,  anaemic,  or  gangrenous  and  sloughing.  The  O 
are  often  more  or  less  normal  and  flat,  or  they  may  be  elerated  j 
hard,  or  undermined-     Thest.'  ukcrs  sometimes  increase  in  uze  wTf 
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rapidly,  and  phagedenic  ulcers  may  result,  especially  in  connection 
with  syphilis  or  when  the  patient  neglects  them.  In  other  cases  the 
ulcers  remain  more  or  less  stationary  or  increase  in  size  very  slowly. 
Serious  or  even  fatal  haemorrhages  sometimes  occur  if  prompt  sur- 
gical aid  is  not  at  hand.  In  case  of  ulcers  of  long  standing  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  may  be  enormously  hypertrophied 
(elephantiasis). 

Of  other  ulcers  of  the  leg  there  are  to  be  mentioned  the  tropho- 
neurotic ulcers  in  connection  with  paralysis  and  other  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  lupoid  (tubercular)  and  syphilitic  ulcers,  diabetic 
ulcers,  and  finally  the  decubitus  ulcers  on  the  heel.  The  syphilitic 
ulcers  are  sometimes  cutaneous  ulcers,  occurring  in  the  secondary  stage 
of  syphilis,  or  they  may  be  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  gummata, 
especially  on  the  tibia.  Phagedenic  ulcers  are  sometimes  observed 
— e.  g.,  in  lupus  and  syphilis — which  increase  in  size  more  or  less 
rapidly. 

The  diabetic  gangrene  of  the  lower  extremity  owes  its  origin  usu- 
ally, even  among  young  persons,  to  a  simultaneous  arterio-sclerosis  of 
the  vessels,  with  thrombosis  of  the  same,  as  in  senile  gangrene  (Israel, 
Konig,  E.  Kiister,  L.  Ileidenhain,  the  author). 

The  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  leg  is  partly  local  and  partly  consti- 
tutional, in  case,  for  example,  of  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  nervous  diseases, 
etc.  The  cause  of  the  ulcer  is  therefore  to  be  definitely  determined  in 
each  case.  The  local  treatment  always  conforms  to  antiseptic  prin- 
ciples. Dressings  of  iodoform,  bismuth,  zinc  oxide,  naphthaline,  acetate 
of  aluminium,  or  antiseptic  ointments  (boracic  ointment,  zinc  oxide, 
etc.),  are  very  serviceable.  Sloughing  phagedenic  ulcers  should  be 
scraped  with  a  sharp  spoon,  and  their  edges  removed  or  cauterized 
with  caustic  potash,  Paquelin's  cautery,  or  the  galvano-cautery.  Ele- 
vation of  the  leg  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  treating  large  ulcers. 
The  leg  should  be  well  supported  by  a  bandage  in  case  the  patient 
walks  about.  Martin's  rubber  bandage,  which  was  formerly  much 
used,  is  generally  not  endured.  If  the  ulcer  can  not  heal  because  its 
callous  edges  are  not  sufficiently  movable,  concentric  incisions  may  l>e 
made  around  the  ulcer  to  allow  it  to  contract.  The  incisions  should 
be  made  at  a  distance  of  one  to  three  centimetres  from  its  border  and 
parallel  to  it,  and  pass  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  skin  down 
to  the  fascia.  Excellent  results  are  secured  in  the  treatment  of  large 
ulcers  by  scraping  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  freshening  its  edges  and  skin- 
grafting  it,  either  immediately  upon  arresting  the  haemorrhage  or  on 
the  next  day.  Recurrences  are  best  prevented  thereby.  The  healing 
in  of  pedunculated  flaps  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  or  from 
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more  remote  parts  of  the  body  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  138- 
141)  has  been  more  and  more  superseded  by  Tliiersch's  skin-grafting  (see 
Principles  of  Surgery,  page  141).  One  is  obliged  not  infrequently  to 
remove  with  the  chisel  the  hypertrophic  or  necrotic  bone  that  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ulcer,  any  fistulee  are  to  be  divided,  etc.  Very  far  ad- 
vanced ulcers  may  be  treated  by  resecting  a  piece  of  bone  from  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  tibia  and  the  fibula (Jasinski,  Lobker,  Martel).  Amputation 
is  indicated  in  rare  cases.  When  suitable — e.  g.,  in  deep  ulcers  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  leg — Rydygier's  operation  may  be  substituted  for 
high  amputation  of  the  leg.  This  is  similar  to  Pirogoff's  amputation 
of  the  foot,  with  the  difference  only  that  the  plantar  incision  is  not 
made,  but  the  entire  length  and  thickness  of  the  sole  as  far  as  the  toes 
is  detached  in  the  form  of  a  flap,  and  this  is  used  for  covering  the  ulcer 
after  the  anterior  bridge  of  skin  in  the  region  of  the  ankle  and  the  leg 
has  been  divided  in  the  median  line.  The  two  flaps  of  this  bridge  of 
skin  are  also  employed,  it  may  be,  for  covering  the  ulcer.  Keetley 
modified  Syme^s  operation  in  a  similar  manner  and  for  the  same 
purpose. 

In  case  of  deep  gangrene  of  the  leg,  amputation  is  always  to  l.«e 
performed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  focus  of  disease — that  is,  high 
amputation  of  the  femur  is  usually  indicated  (for  particulars  see  §  361, 
pages  869,  870). 

Varicose  Veins  of  the  Leg. — The  leg  and  the  lower  extremity  in 
general  are  the  favourite  location  for  varicose  veins,  and  they  occur 
most  commonly  among  muciparous  women,  and  in  general  where 
there  is  difficulty  in  the  return  of  venous  blood  to  the  heart.  The  de- 
velopment of  varicose  veins  is  favoured  by  changes  in  the  walls  of  the 
vein  and  its  surroundings,  which  is  often  inherited.  They  are  very 
often  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  affection  due  to  one's  employment, 
when  they  develop  as  the  result  of  constant  standing. 

The  symptoms  consist  above  all  in  the  dilatation  over  larger  or 
smaller  areas  of  the  subcutaneous  veins,  and  also  the  deeper  veins 
within  the  muscles— e.  g.,  in  the  calf.  This  dilatation  of  the  veins  is 
in  part  uniform  and  in  part  fuisform  or  sacciform,  and  they  are  visible 
as  bluish  strii)es  or  convolutions  beneath  the  usually  thin  skin  (Fig. 
867).  Death  has  repeatedly  been  observed  from  haemorrhage  resulting 
from  rupture  of  varicose  veins  and  the  thin  skin  lying  over  them,  l)e- 
cAuse  people  without  medical  knowledge  do  not  usually  know  what  to 
do  in  such  cases.  They  are  often  combined  with  phlebitis  and  peri- 
phlebitis— e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  infection  of  small  fissures  in  the 
skin  of  the  toes  or  from  varicose  ulcers  of  the  leg.  Extensive  throm- 
bosis may  result  in  such  cases,  and  death  from  metastatic  pyaemia  may 
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occur  in  consequence  of  suppurative  breaking  down  of  these  tbrombi. 
This  phlebitis  and  periphlebitis  are  observed  also  in  case  of  varicose 
veins  within  the  muscles  of  tbe  calf.  The  latter  swells  rapidly  and 
becomes  finn  and  very  painful.  I  saw  sadden  death 
from  embolism  of  the  brain  in  a  man  with  tliroinboeie 
of  the  veins  of  the  calf  muscles  after  manage,  which 
had  been  given  in  consequence  of  a  wrong  diagnosis. 
Massage  is  contraindicated  in  case  of  thrombosed  vari- 
cose veins,  and  especially  of  varicose  veins  of  the  c 
muscles.  The  so-called  plilebolitbs  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  thrombi  become  chalky  and  calcified. 
We  have  already  spoken  above  on  page  S2ti  of  the 
varicose  ulcers  of  the  leg,  whicli  are  so  frequently  the 
result  of  varicose  veins  of  tlie  lower  extremity. 
Cramps  in  the  leg  are  often  conditioned  u]>on  vari- 
cose veins  within  the  calf  muscleeL 

The  treatment  of  varicose  veins  consists  in 
ing  the  extremity  and  in  tbe  use  of  elastic  i^ 
Martin's  rubber  bandage  is  usually  not 
endured  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is 
very  likely  to  produce  troublesome  ecze- 
ma. Attention  must  be  paid  to  any  spe- 
cial causes  (tumours  of  the  ine^uinal  reinon, 
,      _^   ,.  .    ,      T.  17-   _r  J        Fio.sel.-VaricoMVfinBofUieriuhl 

heart  disease,  etc.).    J*.  Vogt  recommend-  kg:  o,  virieoBB  uioer. 

ed  hypodennic  injections  of  ergotin.    Tlie 

dilated  portions  of  the  veins  may  be  excised  after  previous  proximal 
and  distal  ligation  with  catgut,  or  they  may  be  tied  off  subcutaneousty. 
The  latter  operation  is  perfonited  by  carrying  a  ca^t  ligature  behind 
the  vein  by  means  of  a  curved  needle  and  tying  it  over  the  skin — e.  g., 
over  a  drainage-tube,  a  small  roll  of  iodoform  gauze,  etc.  Recuri'ences 
have  frequently  been  observed  even  after  excision.  Trendelenburg 
secured  very  good  results  from  double  ligation  of  the  internal  saphe- 
nous vein  between  the  lower  and  middle  thirds  of  the  leg,  witli  sul)6e- 
queut  division  between  the  ligatures.  Excision  of  the  enlarged  veins 
may  be  combined  with  ligation  of  the  internal  sflphenous.  Landerer 
recommends  compression  of  the  saphenous  vein  by  means  of  a  trusslike 
bandage. 

Lymphangiectaos  of  the  Leg.— Dilataliou  oF  tlie  lymph  ve-ssels.  or  lym- 
phangiectusis.  uci^iira  under  much  the  same  coiithtions  as  that  of  the  veins, 
in  cotiBe<iuenee  of  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  lymph.  Lympliangioctasis 
is  also  observed  aft«r  the  greatest  variety  of  recurrent  in  flan  i  mat  ions.  The 
lymph  passages  are  so  numerous,  however,  tliat  iu  case  of  an  enj^r^ment 
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of  lyniph  there  is  usually  a  compensation.  By  the  bursting  of  a  varicuse 
lymph  vessel  a  so-called  lymphatic  fistula  may  be  formed,  and  the  escape  of 
lymph  (lymphorrhoea)  may  be  considerable,  especially  when  the  female  ex- 
ternal genitals  are  involved. 

The  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  on  the 
lower  extremity,  so-called  elephantiasis,  is  conditioned  mainly  upon  lym- 
phangiectasis.  It  occurs  most  frequently  on  the  lower  extremity  and  on  the 
external  genitals.  The  hypertrophy  of  tissue  is  in  part  a  result  of  frequently 
recurring  inflammations  of  the  leg  and  foot,  but  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  in 
part  a  sx)ecific  infectious  disease  which  is  endemic  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions  (Central  America,  India,  Arabia),  but  only  sporadic  in  Europe  (see 
particulars  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  522).  The  enlargement  of  tiie 
lower  extremity  and  of  the  scrotum  may  be  very  marked  in  this  latter  form 
of  true  elephantiasis  (elephantiasis  Arabum). 

The  treatment  of  lymphang^iectasis  is,  generally  speaking,  the  same  as 
that  of  varicose  veins  (bandaging  the  leg,  elevation,  cauterization  with  the 
fine  point  of  a  Paquelin  cautery  or  the  galvano-cautery,  etc.).  Lymphatic 
fistulse  have  been  cured  by  transverse  division  of  the  skin  above  the  fi-stula. 
The  treatment  of  the  existing  hypertrophy  of  tissue,  the  elephantiasis,  is 
directed  especially  against  any  inflammatory  processes.  If  the  latter  are  no 
longer  present,  the  hypertrophy  of  tissue  is  treated  by  the  use  of  rubber 
bandages  or  elastic  stockings,  by  repeated  excision  of  spindle-shaped  pieces 
of  skin,  by  the  use  of  the  thermo-cautery  or  galvano-cautery,  and,  in  severe 
cases,  by  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery.  Remarkably  good  results  have  been 
secured  by  the  latter  method.  Amputation  or  disarticulation  of  the  involved 
extremity  may  become  necessary  in  the  most  extreme  cases. 

Tumonn. — Tumours  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  occur  occasionally  upon 
the  leg,  but  they  are  not  common.  Fibromata  and  sarcomata  are  the  most 
frequent.  Very  painful  neuro-fibromata  are  sometimes  observed,  which  pn^ 
ceed  chiefly  from  the  cutaneous  nerves.  In  the  course  of  development  of  a 
round-celled  sarcoma  on  the  leg,  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  I  saw  numerous 
sarcomata  the  size  of  a  bean,  a  cherry,  a  walnut,  or  a  small  apple,  on  both  the 
lower  extremities,  which  disappeai*ed  again  for  the  most  part,  in  the  course 
of  six  months,  from  fatty  degeneration,  while  the  primary  sarcoma  increased 
more  and  more  in  size. 

Epitheliomata  sometimes  develop  in  old  ulcers  of  the  leg  of  large  size 
among  people  advanced  in  years.  They  have  also  been  observed  in  fistulous 
tracts  and  in  cicatrices — e.  g.,  after  necrosis  of  the  tibia.  Amputation  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  upper  limit  of  the  epithelioma  (at  least  five  or  six 
<!entimetr<»s)  is  indicated  in  all  such  cases,  and  if  no  lymphatic  glands 
in  the  inguinal  region  are  as  yet  diseased,  the  prognosis  regarding  a  recur- 
rence is,  generally  speaking,  favourable.  For  a  description  of  gummata,  see 
page  830. 

§  349.  Biseases  of  the  Tibia  and  the  Pibnla. — Among  congenital 
nialfornmtions,  defects,  particularly  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and 
the  fibula,  with  corresponding  deformity  of  the  ankle  joint,  deserve 
special  mention  (see  Figs.  897,  898,  page  874).  Such  defects  may  l)e 
restored  by  cutting  a  strip  of  bone  of  the  proper  size  from  the  other 
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bone.  In  case  of  complete  absence  of  the  tibia  the  iibula  may  be 
united  to  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  at  the  intercoudyloid  notch,  and 
the  supporting  power  of  the  leg  improved  by  arthrodesis  at  the  ankle. 
Among  inflammations  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  acute  osteomyelitis  is 
very  common,  and  is  most  likely  to  attack  the  femur  and  tibia  in  young 
children,  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  epiphyses.  For  the  etiology, 
course,  and  treatment  of  acute  osteomyelitis,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
sometimes  involves  the  neighbouring  joints  and  causes  separation  of 
the  epiphyses,  and  hence  disturbance  of  growth  in  the  tibia  and  femur, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  full  account  of  the  subject  in  Principles  of 
Surgery,  pages  610  and  614. 

Grayish-white  or  more  yellowish  softened  areas  with  increasing 
painful  thickening  of  the  bone  sometimes  develop  in  the  tibia  after 
acute  osteomyelitis,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  staphylococci, 
which  have  been  left  behind.  In  such  cases,  which  usually  have  a 
chronic  course,  the  bone  is  to  be  chiselled  open  and  scraped  out  to  a 
Hiifficient  extent. 

Acute  osteomyelitis  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  localized  chronic 
bone  abscess.  These  chronic  bone  abscesses  (see  P^ig.  853,  page  800) 
have  a  very  varied  etiology.  Aside  from  acute  osteomyelitis  that  has 
just  been  mentioned,  they  may  develop  after  acute  infectious  diseases — 
e.  g.,  typhoid  fever.  Others  of  them  are  of  tuberclular  or  syphilitic 
origin.  The  diagnosis  of  an  abscess  within  the  bone  is  based  upon  the 
history  of  the  patient,  upon  the  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the 
lK)ne,  which  are  always  present,  and  upon  the  changed  percussion  note 
of  the  latter  (Liieke).  The  treatment  consists  in  chiselling  the  bone 
open  freely  and  scraping  it  out.  If  the  abscess  breaks  through  into 
the  knee  or  the  ankle,  arthrotomy  and  drainage  or  resection  of  the 
joint  are  indicated. 

Necrosis  is  very  frequent,  especially  in  the  tibia,  and  results  some- 
times from  traumatic  and  sometimes  from  inflammatory  causes,  espe- 
cially from  suppurative  periostitis  and  osteomj^elitis.  The  separation  of 
the  dead  bone,  of  the  sequestrum,  is  the  result  of  a  demarcating  rare- 
fying ostitis  or  absorption  of  the  bone  at  the  boundary  between  the 
living  and  dead  bone.  The  time  required  for  this  process  of  demarca- 
tion— this  complete  separation  of  the  sequestrum — is  variable.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  size  and  the  location  of  the  sequestrum,  and  may  cover 
weeks  or  months.  A  sequestnim  consisting  of  the  whole  shaft  of  the 
tibia  sometimes  takes  from  three  Uy  five  months,  and  in  other  cases 
from  eight  or  ten  months  to  a  year,  to  become  separated.  Regeneration 
of  the  bone  by  ossifying  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  separation  of  the  dead  portion.     The  sequestra  are  surrounded 
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by  a  bony  covering,  the  so-called  involucrum,  which  is  formed  by  osri- 
fying  periostitis  of  the  detached  periosteum.  The  fistulas  leading  out- 
ward from  the  involucrum  are  called  cloacae.  The  tibia  and  the  fibula 
have,  generally  speaking,  a  very  marked  power  of  regeneration.  It  \b 
sometimes  defective,  however,  and  may  even  be  absent  altogether. 
Increased  longitudinal  growth  is  not  infrequently  observed  in  connec- 
tion with  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  especially  of  the  tibia,  in 
consequence  of  irritation  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage,  so  that  the  leg 
becomes  two  or  three  centimetres  longer  than  the  sound  one  (see  alec 
page  829).  The  necrosis  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  may  be  either  external 
and  superficial  or  central,  or  it  may  affect  the  entire  thickness  of  tlie 
bone.  In  rare  cases  we  have  to  do  with  complete  necrosis  of  the  entire 
shaft.  There  are  sometimes  multiple  necrotic  areas  in  different  part8 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  In  one  form  of  necrosis  a  cylindrical  seques- 
trum is  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  which  is  surrounded  by 
sound  bone  on  its  inner  and  outer  surface.  Small  sequestra  may  be 
completely  dissolved,  as  it  were,  if  suppuration  is  absent  and  the  granu- 
lation tissue  closely  suiTounds  the  sequestrum.  The  lune  salts  are  dis- 
solved, in  such  cases,  by  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  metabolism 
of  tissue,  while  the  remaining  soft  ground  substance  undergoes  degen- 
eration. 

The  diagnosis  of  necrosis  is  based  upon  the  existing  thickening  of 
the  bone,  upon  the  presence  of  fistulse,  and,  above  all,  upon  finding 
the  sequestrum  by  probing  the  fistulous  tracts.  The  dead  bone  is 
of  a  white  colour,  and  gives  a  tympanitic  sound  when  touched  with 
the  probe.  It  feels  hard,  and  in  superficial  and  complete  necrosis  it 
is  smooth.  As  soon  as  the  sequestrum  becomes  completely  detached, 
it  is  movable. 

The  treatment  of  necrosis  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  completely 
detached  sequestrum.  One  must  wait  until  it  is  wholly  separated,  be- 
cause the  loss  of  substance  in  the  bone  is  then  usually  compensated  for 
by  new  growth  of  bone,  and  because  one  might,  by  removing  it  too 
early,  take  away  too  much  of  the  sound  and  too  little  of  the  dead  bone. 
It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  one  should  not  await  the  separation 
of  the  sequestrum — e.  g.,  when  there  is  profuse  suppuration,  which  is 
endangering  the  patient's  life.  The  sequestra  are  sometimes  cast  off 
spontaneously,  or  they  may  have  so  superficial  a  location  that  they  can 
be  extracted  through  the  fistula  with  forceps,  or  removed  after  enlarge- 
ment of  the  fistula  by  dividing  the  skin.  If,  however,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  sequestrum  is  inclosed  by  an  involucrum,  its  removal  then  con- 
sists in  performing  a  typical  sequestrotomy — that  is,  the  soft  parts  are 
divided  in  the  region  of  the  fistulas,  the  peritonaeum  elevated,  the  bone 
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cliiselled  open  to  a  sufficient  extent  with  hammer  and  chisel,  and  the 
sequestrum  extracted.  The  operation  is  performed  witli  the  use  of  an 
Esmarch  handagc.  After  removal  of  the  sequestnim  the  bone  cavity 
is  thoroughly  scraped  out  and  the  edges  of  the  bony  gutter  are  cnt 
away  with  the  chisel.  The  after-treat- 
ment varies.  The  bone  cavity  may  first 
be  packed  with  iodofona  gauze  and  skin- 
grafted  within  a  few  days  or  later.  Healing 
under  the  moist  blood  clot,  after  Schede, 
is  a  very  good  method  in  some  cases,  i£ 
the  operation  has  been  performed  under 
strict  asepsis.  In  this  method  the  super- 
ficial wound  is  sutured  over  the  bone  cav- 
ity, without  drainage,  either  completely 
or  with  the  exception  of  its  upper  angle, 
and  the  bone  cavity  is  allowed  to  fill  witli 
blood.  An  antiseptic  dressing  is  applied, 
and  the  leg  is  placed  upon  a  Volkmaun 
splint  and  in  an  elevated  position. 

For  osteoplastic  necrotomy,  after  Liicke 
and  Bier,  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page 
030. 

I  healed  a  large  defect  in  the  tibia  by 
the  implantation  of  small  pieces  of  bone 
containing  periocitcum  and  niodnlla  taken 
from  a  recently  killed  young  rabbit  (Fig. 
808).  In  another  similar  case  I  obtained 
an  equally  good  result  by  using  pieces  of 
bone  which  had  been  removed  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  necrotomy.  In  such  cases 
the  implanted  bone  probably  serves  mere- 
ly as  a  temfwrary  filling  material. 

In  a  case  of  extensive  necrosis  with- 
out regenuration  of  the  tibia  Milculicz  re- 
stored a  defect  fifteen  centimetres  in 
length  by  treatment  mtli  turpentine.  The 
perio.'iteum  was  detached  from  the  l>one 

at  its  upj>er  and  lower  end  and  the  cicatricial  band  between  the  ends 
of  the  bone  was  divided  in  halves  longitudinally  and  also  laterally  by 
means  of  several  lateral  incisions.  Gauze  saturated  with  turpentine 
was  laid  between  the  incised  surfaces,  and  this  was  renewed  every  four 
or  five  days.     In  nine  months  the  entire  defect  was  filled  with  solid 
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Itone.     Defects  in  the  tibia  can  also  be  compeDsated  for  by  correspond- 
ing resection  of  tbc  fibula. 

Spontaneou  Separation  of  the  Epiphytei  occurs  especially  on  the  tibia. 
ill  consequence  of  Buppurative  infiammalion  of  the  periosteum,  the  tuetlullu. 
uiid  the  joints,  also  after  primary  inflammations  of  the  epiphyseal  carlila^ 
— e.  g.,  from  syphilitic  chondro-oatitis,  likewise  in  the  course  of  pyaemia  atid 
in  scurvy.  Spontaneous  separation  of  an  epiphysis  has  not  been  obserred 
as  yet  in  a  person  over  twenty.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  are  the  some 
as  in  fracture.    It  is  not  always  attended  by  disturbance  of  growth. 

Bhachitio  Cnrratiirei  of  the  Bonee  of  the  Leg  (Fig.  869). — Id  mo«t 
cases  there  is  a  curvature  of  the  tibia  near  the  upper  or  lower  epiphr- 
sis.  A  earvature  near  the  upper  epiph^'sis 
maj  be  taken  for  a  dislocation  of  the  tibis 
l)ackward  (i^onnoDhurg,  Kirmitiaon),  and 
there  is  usually  a  similar  curvatare  id  the 
region  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur 
(genu  varum,  bowlegs).  In  other  cases  the 
tibia  and  fibula  are  curved  more  ae  a  whole 
and  not  bent  at  an  angle  at  a  definite  place. 
The  bone  is  usually  flattened  htterally  in  all 
rhachitic  carvatures  of  the  tibia.  The  con- 
vexity of  the  curve  is  most  fretjuently  di- 
rected outward,  sometimes  f orwanl,  and  \ete 
frequently  inward.  For  tlie  nature  of  rha- 
chitie,  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  641  S. 
Treatment  of  Rhaohitio  CazTaturei  of  the 
teg. — In  the  majority  of  cases  in  children 
from  two  to  six  years  of  age  a  gradual  cure 
can  be  brought  about  by  suitable  (nntirlia- 
chitie)  treatment  and  by  tbc  use  of  braces. 
Oiwrativc  measures  should  be  resorted  ti> 
only  in  older  children — from  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  on,  Ab  hmg 
as  the  bone  is  soft  it  can  be  straightened  under  an  antestlietic  withont 
breaking  it.  In  other  cases  the  curved  bones,  especially  the  tibia,  have 
to  be  partially  or  completely  broken  with  an  osteoclast  or  the  hands, 
and  the  leg  put  up  in  a  plaster  splint  for  from  three  to  five  weeks. 

In  older  children  bending  or  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  I^  is 
usually  difficult,  and  it  is  not  easy  in  a  child  four  years  of  age.  For 
tills  i-eaM)n  nseptic  osteotomy  with  the  hammer  and  chisel  is  deci<l- 
edly  to  l)e  preferred.  The  bent  portion  of  the  tibia  is  expoeed  by 
a  transverse  incision  tlimngh  the  skin  and  the  periosteum,  and  the 
bone  is  then   chiselled  through,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  rem- 
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nant,  which  is  broken  witli  the  hand,  aa  is  also  the  fibula.  Linear 
osteotomy  is  usnallj  sufficient,  but  in  extreme  cases  a  wedge  is  chis- 
elled out,  whose  apex  is  directed  toward  the  concavity  of  the  curva- 
ture. The  wound  is  left 
oi)en,  an  antiseptic  pro- 
tective dressing  applied, 
and  a  plaster -of -Paris 
splint  put  on,  which  re- 
mains for  from  four  to 
six  weeks,  until  union 
takes  place.  Children 
sometimes  walk  badly 
after  recovery,  as  Gus- 
senbauer  has  correctly 
stated,  so  that  braces  are 
necessary  until  the  knee 
and  ankle  have  accom- 
modated themselves  to 
the  changed  line  of  di- 
rection of  the  weight  of 
the  body. 

For  osteomalacia,  atro- 
phy and  hypertrophy,  as 
well  as  giant  growth  of 
the  bones  of  the  leg,  the 
is  referred  to 
Principles  of  Surgery, 
pages  644-650.  '™'"'"  "' ""  *'"'■ 

Increased  longitudinal  growthof  the  boues,  especially  of  the  femur  and  the 
tibia,  somelimes  follows  irritation  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage,  in  consequence 
of  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  shaft,  of  the  neighbouring  joints,  and  of  the  soft 
parts — e.  g.,  after  compound  fractures,  which  unite  with  considerable  inflam- 
matory reaction ;  also  after  necrosis,  osteomyelitis,  ulcere  of  the  leg,  intermus- 
cular suppurations,  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints  (Figs.  870,  871).  The 
bones  are  not  only  longer  but  thicker  also.  The  difference  in  length  is  usu- 
ally compensated  for  afterward.  Oilier,  in  particular,  has  proved  experimen- 
tally that  young  bonee  show  iucre^ased  growth  after  comparatively  alight 
irritations— e.  g..  from  driving  ivory  pins  info  llie  shaft  In  the  case  of  a 
student  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  fought  a  duel  with  pistols,  I  observed 
a  severe  crushing  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  with  extensive  splintering.  There 
was  at  first  a  shortening  of  Ave  centimetres.  When  I  saw  the  patient  again, 
a  year  later,  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  this  shortening  had 
been  for  the  greater  part  compensated  for  by  increased  longitudinal  growth. 
inly  to  a  centimetre  and  a  half  or  thereabouts.    Young 
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bones  that  have  been  dislocated  and  not  reduced  show  increased  longitudinal 
growth  when  they  are  freed  from  the  pressure  of  the  bone  that  is  oppooed 
to  them.  The  same  thing  is  observed  on  the  femur  ia  case  of  contracture  of 
the  knee  joint  OUier  and  others  have  utilised  these  facts  in  order  to  over- 
come shortening  of  the  bones  by  irritation  of  the  epiphyses — e.  g.,  by  driv- 
ing in  ivory  pins,  by  tlie  excision  of  periosteum,  or  by  osteotomy. 


For  tumours  of  the  boneB  of  the  leg  tlie  reader  Ib  referred  to  page 
739  ff.  (tumours  of  the  femur)  and  to  pages  799-802  (tnmourB  of  t)te 
IwDes  in  the  region  of  tlie  knee  joint).  I  need  mention  here  onl;  the 
gummata,  which  occur  especiall/  on  the  anterior  surface  of  tlie  tibia. 
They  either  dtBappear  spoutaneously,  or  under  enitable  antisjphilitic 
treatment  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  433  3.),  or  break  down  and 
form  ulcers.  Gummata  originate  in  part  in  the  skin  and  in  part  in 
the  periosteum  or  medulla.  Pa- 
tients with  gummata  of  the  bone 
often  suffer  a  great  deal  of  pain, 
particularly  at  night. 

§  350.  Ampatation  of  the  Leg. 
— Amputation  of  the  leg  is  usu- 
ally performed  by  the  circular 
method,  or,  if  necessary,  by  the 
flap  method.  The  operation  may 
be  performed  at  any  height,  np  to 
the  tubercle  of  tlie  tibia.  Three 
large  arteries  (the  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial  and  the  peroneal) 
and  several  muscular  branches 
have  to  be  tied. 

Circular  Ampatation  (after  Pet- 
it).— The  operator  stands  so  that 
the  leg  which  is  to  be  amputated 
is  on  his  right  side ;  that  is,  in  am- 
putating the  right  leg  he  stands 
outside  of  it,  and  in  amputating 
the  left  leg  on  the  inside.  After 
applying  Esmarch's  bandage  and 
tut*  the  skin  is  divided  down  to 
the  fascia  by  a  circular  cut.  The 
skin  ia  then  dissected  up  from  the 
fascia,  and  the  cuff  of  skin  is  re- 
flected upward.  The  length  of  this  cuff  should  eqnal  half  the  diameter 
of  the  leg.     If  the  cutaneous  cuff  can  not  be  reflected  properly,  owing 
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enphenoiia  lein  and  nen-o  lie  on  the  iniker 
tide  of  the  leg  in  the  aubcuCaneoua  cellular 
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le^  by  the  formation  of  an 
internal  lateral  flap. 


to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  the  limb,  a  short  longitudinal  incision 
is  made  either  on  one  or  both  sidfes.  All  the  muscles  are  divided  to 
the  bone  by  a  circular  incision  close  to  the  reflection  of  the  cuflE.  The 
soft  parts  between  the  bones  are  then  divided 
by  a  narrow  double-edged  knife,  which  is  in- 
serted first  from  one  side  and  then  from  the 
other,  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  first 
against  the  tibia  and  then  against  the  fibula. 
The  soft  parts  are  retracted  upward  by  means 
of  a  split  aseptic  compress,  and  the  bones  are 
sawn.  The  tibia  is  first  sawn  partially  through, 
and  then  both  bones  are  finally  sawn  through 
together.  The  posterior  edge  of  the  tibia  is 
removed  obliquely  with  the  saw  or  the  chisel, 
in  order  that  gangrene  of  the  skin  from  pres- 
sure may  be  avoided.  The  arteries  (anterior 
and  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal)  and  several 
muscular  branches  are  tied.  The  location  of 
the  three  large  arteries  is  shown  in  Fig.  872. 

The  larger  nerves  are  drawn  out  with  forceps  and  cut  off  with  scissors. 
The  wound  is  drained  through  the  posterior  (lower)  portion  of  the  cuff 
of  skin,  sutured,  and  dressed. 

The  Cutaneous  Flap  Amputation  is  less  used,  though  individual  sur- 
geons have  a  special  preference  for  this  or  that  form  of  flap.  At  the 
lower  third  of  the  leg  two  lateral  flaps  may  be  used.  If  an  anterior 
overhanging  flap  is  preferred,  the  edge  of  the  tibia  must  be  sawn  off, 
as  we  have  just  said,  in  order  that  gangrene  of  the  flap  from  pressure 
may  not  ensue.  To  avoid  the  latter,  Langenbeck  suggested,  espe- 
cially fdr  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the  leg,  the  formation  of  a  lateral 
flap  from  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  (Fig.  873).  The  knife  is  inserted  to 
the  depth  of  one  centimetre  near  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tibia  at  the 
point  where  the  leg  is  to  be  amputated,  and  is  carried  directly  down- 
ward. The  posterior  longitudinal  incision  on  the  calf  is  then  made, 
and  the  two  longitudinal  incisions  are  united.  The  periosteum  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  tibia  is  included  in  the  flap.  After  the  flaps 
have  been  formed  the  muscles  are  divided  as  above  by  a  circular  cut. 
With  a  view  to  avoiding  necrosis  of  the  soft  parts  from  pressure,  Bose 
considers  it  important  that  the  periosteum  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  tibia  be  preserved.  After  a  circular  incision  through  the  skin,  Bose 
forms  an  inner  and  an  outer  quadrilateral  cutaneous  flap  by  making  a 
longitudinal  incision  a  finger's  breadth  outward  from  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  tibia,  and  another  directly  opposite  on  the  posterior  aspect  of 
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by  a  bony  covering,  the  so-called  involucmin,  which  is  formed  hr  c 
fying  periostitis  of  the  detached  periosteum.     The  fistula)  Imdinp  a 
ward  from  the  involucrum  are  eaUed  cloacee.     The  tibia  and  die  iibl 
have,  generally  speaking,  a  very  marked  jxiwer  of  re^neratioQ. 
sometimes  defective,   however,  and   may  even  be  al^ent   aIto( 
Increased  longitudinal  growth  is  not  infrequently  observed  in  c 
tion  with  ne»?rosis  of  the  hones  of  the  leg,  especially  of  the  ti 
consequence  of  irritation  of  tJie  epiphyseal  cartihige,  w>  tliat  the  | 
becomes  two  or  three  centimetres  longer  than  the  sound  one  (see  a 
page  829).     The  necrosis  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  may  tie  either  cxten 
and  snpcrtieial  or  central,  or  it  may  affect  the  entire  thickness  of  I 
bone.     In  rare  cases  we  have  to  do  with  complete  ueerosis  of  tlie  e 
shaft.     There  are  sometimes  multiple  necrotic  areas  in  different  pMt* 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula.     In  one  form  of  necrosis  a  cylindrical  seqnei^ 
trum  is  formed  In  ttie  substance  of  the  bone,  winch  b  Barrounded  1 
sound  Inrne  on  its  inner  and  outer  surface.     Small  sequestra  may  h 
completely  dissolved,  aa  it  were,  if  suppuration  is  absent  atid  the  ^ 
lation  tissue  cloeely  suiTOunds  the  sequestrum.     The  lime  salt«  are  A 
solved,  in  such  cases,  by  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  metabolifl 
of  tissue,  white  the  remaining  soft  ground  substance  undergi>t;s  tivg 
eration. 

The  diagnosis  of  necrosis  is  luised  upon  the  existing  thickening  m 
the  bone,  u^xtn  the  presence  of  fistulte,  and,  atiove  all,  ufton  fin^tia 
the  aequeetrum  by  probing  the  fistulous  tracts.  The  dc?ail  Itone  j 
of  a  white  colour,  and  gives  a  tympanitic  sound  when  touched  ' 
tlie  protte.  It  feels  tmrd,  and  in  superficial  and  complete  iiocruasa 
is  smooth.  As  soon  as  the  sequestrum  becomes  completely  dvtacln 
it  is  movable. 

The  treatment  of  neenjsis  consists  in  the  removR]  of  the  complet 
detached  sequestrum.     One  must  wait  until  it  is  wholly  separated,  h 
cause  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  bone  is  then  usually  compensated  I 
by  new  growtli  of  twne,  and  becAuse  one  miglit,  by  rt^niovinjir  it  t 
early,  take  away  too  much  of  the  sound  and  too  little  of  the  <]e*d  h 
It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  one  should  not  await  tlie  sepi 
of  the  sequestrum — e.  g..  when   there  is  profuse  suppursdon,  whir^f 
endangering  the  patient's  life.     The  sequestra  are  sometimeB  east  A 
spontaneously,  or  they  may  have  so  su{»t^rticial  a  location  that  Iboy  0 
t>e  extracted  through  the  fistula  witlj  forceps,  or  removed  after  enlarga^ 
ment  of  tbe  fistnla  by  dividing  the  skin.     If,  however,  as  is  nftnally  tlw 
case,  the  sequestrum  is  inclosed  by  an  involucrum,  its  removal  then  con- 
sists in  performing  a  typical  sequestrotomy — that  is,  the  soft  parts  are 
divided  in  the  region  of  the  fistulgE>,  ttic  jieritoiitvimi  el«vat«d,  the  bone 
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Anatomy  of  the  ankle  and  tarsal  joints. — Malleolar  fractures. — Sprains  of  the  ankle 
joint. — Dislocations  of  the  foot  (tibio-tarsal  dislocations). — Subastragaloid  dis- 
locations.— Isolated  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  and  of  the  other  tarsal  bones. — 
Dislocation  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and  of  the  toes. — Fractures  of  the  bones  of 
the  foot. — Wounds  of  the  articulations  of  the  foot,  especially  gunshot  wounds. — 
Inflammations  of  the  ankle,  of  the  bones  and  joints  of  the  tarsus,  of  the  metatar- 
sus, and  of  the  toes. — Metatarsalgia. — Arthritis  urica  (gout). — Inflammatory  pro- 
cesses in  the  soft  parts  of  the  foot. — The  different  varieties  of  gangrene. — Syphi- 
litic ulcers  of  the  toes. — Ingrowing  toe  nail. — Onychogryphosis. — Onychomycosis. 
— Blisters  from  pressure. — Calluses,  corns,  chilblains,  etc. — C^ongenital  and  ac- 
quired deformities. — Hallux  valgus. — Contractures  of  the  toes. — Pes  equinus. — 
Pes  calcaneus. — Pes  varus  (clubfoot). — Pes  valgus  (flat  foot). — Tumours  of  the 
foot. 

Operations  on  the  ankle  and  the  foot. — Resection  of  the  ankle. — Arthrodesis. — Resec- 
tion of  the  tarsal  bones. — Mikulicz's  amputation. — Resection  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  and  of  the  toes — Disarticulation  of  the  toes. — Amputation  through  the  meta- 
tarsus.— Disarticulation  of  the  toes  with  the  metatarsal  bone. — Amputations  after 
Lisf ranc,  Chopart,  Malgaigne,  Pirogoff,  etc. — Osteoplastic  operations  on  the  foot. — 
Syme's  amputation. — Technique  of  bandaging  the  ankle  and  the  foot  (see  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  §§  50-55). 

§  351.  Anatomy  of  the  Ankle  and  Tarsal  Joints.— The  most  movable  of 
all  the  articulations  of  the  foot  are  the  astragalo- tibial  and  the  two  astragal o- 
tarsal  joints.  The  remaining  articulations  of  the  tarsal  bones  with  one  an- 
other and  with  the  metatarsal  bones  are  amphiarthroses. 

1.  The  Ankle  or  Astragalo-tibial  Joint— The  convex  surface  of  the 
trochlea  of  the  astragalus  fits  exactly  into  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tibia, 
which  is  concave  from  before  backward.  The  synovial  membrane  sends  a 
duplicature  upward  between  the  tibia  and  the  fibula  as  far  as  the  tibio-fibular 
ligament  which  unites  the  two  bones.  This  articular  cleft  between  the  tibia 
and  /the  fibula  has  also  been  designated  as  the  inferior  tibio-fibular  joint. 
The  tibia  and  fibula  form  a  mortise  to  receive  the  upper  convex  surface 
of  the  astragalus  and  its  two  facets.  The  external  malleolus  extends  much 
farther  down  ward  than  the  internal  malleolus.  The  capsule  of  the  astragalo- 
tibial  joint  is  strengthened  on  the  outer  side  by  the  external  lateral  ligament, 
and  on  the  inner  side  by  the  stout  internal  lateral  or  deltoid  ligament  which 
extends  from  the  inner  malleolus  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  astragalus  and 
the  OS  calcis.  The  internal  lateral  ligament  consists  of  several  fasciculi — viz., 
107  833 
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the  astragalo-scaphoid,  which  is  the  most  anterior  ftud  superBcial,  the  calc»- 
neo-tibial,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  astragalo-tibial  ligaments 

The  movements  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle  joint  consist  in  fiexton  (plantar 
flexion)  and  extension  (dorsal  flexion),  whereby  the  astragalus  moves  with  the 
foot  about  a  transverse  axis.  This  range  of  moTement  amounts,  according  to 
the  measurements  of  the  Weber  brothers,  to  about  seventy-eight  degrees,  and 
when  the  foot  is  at  right  angles  the  range  of  flexion  and  that  of  extension  are 
about  the  same.  Dorsal  and  plantar  flexion  are  checked,  especially  by  the 
contact  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  edges  of  the  tibia  or  the  inner  malleolus 
with  the  astragalus  and  by  the  lateral  ligaments,  especially  the  anterior  and 
posterior  fasciculi  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  and  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior tibio-tarsal  ligaments.  Plantar  flexion  is  checked  by  the  anterior  liga- 
ments and  dorsal  flexion  by  the  posterior  ligaments.  The  muscles  also  have 
a  share  in  the  limitation  of  the  movement — e.  g.,  the  gastrocnemius  in  cliech- 
ing  dorsal  flexion.  This  explains  the  fact  that  dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot  is 
more  free  when  the  knee  joint  is  flexed — that  is,  when  the  gastrocnemius  is 
relaxeil      ban  when  the  leg  is  extended. 

2  The  Astngalctanal  Joint—The  astragalus  is  connected  with  the  iai- 
BUS  by  he  astragalo-tarsal  joint  This  articulation  is  made  up  of  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  part.  The  posterior 
portion  is  called  the  calcaneo-astragsr 
loid  articulation  (Fig.  875, 1),  and  the 
anterior  portion  the  calcaneo-astrag- 
alo-scaphoid  articulation  (Pig.  875.  ?). 
Both  these  joints  have  a  separate  cap- 
sule and  separate  ligaments.  The  cal- 
caneo-astragalo-scaphoid  joint  is  in 
the  same  line  with  the  calcaneo-cu- 
boid  (Fig.  875),  and  both  joints  to- 
gether are  also  called  Chopart's  joint, 

as  it  is  through  this  joint  that  Cho- 

.       .  kH«  >«>«   n   hrouKhihotamus:     P^^'''  a^'PUtot'on  b  performed   (see 

ckIouici  SB  rtg»     d       ut;  S,  <»iloBiieo-      $  J7U). 

SS"  "  fjpl,  °d,-&rffill"?'6i«;  AMucHon,    adduolion,   pmn.tion 

eeoiiuU  ouooilorm ;  67//,  tLirdcunaiforiu.  (elevation  of  the  outer  border  of  the 
foot),  and  supination  (elevation  of  tlie 
inner  border  of  the  foot)  are  all  possible  in  the  astragal o-tarsal  joint  The 
anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  this  joint  are  to  bo  regarded  functionally 
as  one  joint  Supination— that  is,  elevation  of  the  inner  border  of  the  foot- 
is  combined  with  inward  roljxtion  of  the  foot  (adduction),  and  pronation  is 
combined  with  outward  rotation  of  the  foot  (abduction).  In  pi-onatiou  and 
supination  the  foot  is  rotated  about  the  sagittal  axis,  while  abduction  and 
adduction  take  place  about  a  vertical  axis.  This  abduction  and  adduction 
of  the  foot  should  not  be  confused  with  the  same  movements  which  are 
brought  about  by  rotation  of  the  whole  lower  extremity  at  the  hip  joint  If 
the  scaphoid  moves  by  itself  alone  it  can  produce  only  to  a  slight  extent 
movements  of  abduction  and  adduction,  with  pronation  and  supination  of 
the  foot,  and  contribute  but  little  to  plantar  and  dorsal  flexion.  The  tibialis 
posticus  muscle  is  of  great  iaiporlance,  according  to  Henle,  for  the  move- 
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ments  of  the  calcaneo-astragalo-scaphoid  joint  Its  tendon  passes  beneath 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  concavity  and  helps  support  the  head  of  the 
astragalus.  When  this  muscle  is  relaxed  the  head  of  the  astragalus  sinks 
downward  and  the  arch  of  the  foot  disappears — that  is,  flat  foot  ensues. 

Pronation,  supination,  abduction,  and  adduction  in  the  two  parts  of  the 
astragalo-tarsal  joint  are  checked  mainly  by  the  contact  between  the  astrag- 
alus and  the  os  calcis,  also  by  the  stout  connecting  ligaments  between  the 
astragalus  and  the  os  calcis  on  the  one  side  and  between  the  os  calcis  and 
the  cuboid  on  the  other  side. 

3.  The  Bemaining  Articnlations  of  the  Tanns.— But  slight  ranges  of 
movement  are  possible  in  the  other  tarsal  joints.  Rotation  (pronation  and 
supination)  is  possible  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  articulation  between  the 
cuboid  and  the  os  calcis  (see  Fig.  875). 

The  scaphoid  is  connected  in  front  by  a  common  capsule  with  the  three 
cuneiform  bones  and  the  cuboid.  This  joint  usually  communicates  be.tween 
the  first  and  second  cuneiform  bone  with  the  second  tarso-metatarsal  joint 

4.  The  Tano-metatanal  Joint,  between  the  three  cuneiform  bones  and  the 
cuboid  on  the  one  side  and  the  five  metatarsal  bones  on  the  other  side,  usu- 
ally consists,  according  to  Henle,  of  three  joints  provided  with  a  special  cap- 
sule— viz.,  first,  the  joint  between  the  first  cuneiform  bone  and  the  metatar- 
sal bone  of  the  great  toe;  second,  the  joint  between  the  second  and  third 
cuneiform  bones  and  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones ;  and  third,  the 
joint  between  the  cuboid  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones.  The 
second  of  these  joints  communicates  with  that  between  the  scaphoid  on  one 
side  and  the  cuboid  and  three  cuneiform  bones  on  the  other  side.  The  tarso- 
metatarsal joints  permit  mainly  a  change  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
arch  of  the  foot 

The  articulations  between  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the  toes  and  the  indi- 
vidual joints  of  the  toes  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  upper  extremity. 

§  352.  Fractures  of  the  Malleoli — Fractures  of  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal malleolus,  whose  origin  has  of  late  been  studied  experimentally, 
especially  by  Tillaux  and  Ilonigschmied,  arise  most  commonly  from 
violent  pronation  and  supination — that  is,  eversion  and  inversion,  with 
or  without  abduction  and  adduction.  •We  saw  on  page  834  that  pro- 
nation and  supination  take  place  mainly  in  the  astragalo-tarsal  joint. 
There  ensues,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  violence  that  is  exerted  or 
according  to  the  extent  of  these  movements,  either-a  simple  sprain  of 
the  ankle  joint  and  of  the  astragalo-tarsal  joint,  or  a  fracture  of  the 
malleoli,  or,  finally,  a  dislocation  of  the  above  joints  with  or  without 
fracture. 

Fractures  of  the  internal  and  external  malleolus  resulting  from  vio- 
lent inversion,  eversion,  abduction,  and  adduction,  are  either  caused 
by  traction  of  the  stout  lateral  ligaments  of  the  ankle  joint  {fracUcre 
par  arrachement  of  the  French),  or  the  malleolus  is  crushed  or  par- 
tially broken  off  by  the  lateral  surface  of  the  astragalus  {fracture  par 
divvlaian  of  tlie  French). 
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In  inversion  and  adduction  of  the  foot  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment, the  anterior  and  posterior  astragalo-fibnlar  ligaments,  and  the 
calcaneo-fibular  ligament  are  Btretclied,  and  are  either  ruptured  or 
they  tear  off  the  external  malleolus  traneversel;  or  obliquely,  about  a 
centimetre  or  a  centimetre  and  a  half  above  its  tip.  The  inner  mid- 
leoluB,  which  preeses  againet  the  astragalus,  may  be  partially  broken  oS 
by  the  latter  at  the  same  time. 

The  mechanism  is  reversed  in  aversion  and  abduction  of  the  foot 
The  internal  lateral  Hgament  is  here  put  on  the  stretch  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  ankle  joint,  and  is  either  ruptured  in  case  of  great  violence, 
or  it  holds  and  the  inner  maileolue  is  torn  off.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
tip  of  the  external  malleolus  is  crushed,  or 
the  fibula  is  fractured  five  or  six  centimetres 
above  the  tip  of  the  malleolus.  This  latter 
fracture  is  a  very  common  one. 

Adduction  and  abduction  alone,  without 
inversion  or  aversion,  also  give  rise  to  frac- 
tures of  the  malleoli  either  by  avulsion  or 
crushing  of  the  same.  Violent  adduction  (in- 
ward rotation)  of  the  foot  either  causes  a 
sprain  in  the  mid-tarsal  joint  and  rupture  of 
the  anterior  fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral 
ligament,  or  fracture  of  the  external  malleo- 
lus, in  consequence  of  pressure  SKaiust  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  astragalus,  or  a  tomion 
fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg.  Violent 
abduction  (outward  rotation)  either  causes  a 
rupture  of  the  tiblo-fibular  ligaments,  or,  if 
these  hold,  a  triangular  fragment  of  bone  is 
usuaDy  torn  from  the  outer  lower  end  of  the 

'e  frnolure :  I,  frao-  ,       •' 

ture  of  the  flbuiu ;  i^,  the  outer     tibia,  answenng  to  the  insertion  of  the  snte- 
j"The  hiterDHi  niLwiun'.  ^"      Hor  tibio-fibular  ligament.    The  fibula  breaks 
at  the  typical  place,  five  or  six  centimetres 
above  the  tip,  in  consequence  of  pressure  against  the  outer  surface  of 
the  astragahia.     Finally,  the  internal  malleolus  also  may  be  torn  away 
by  the  iutcnial  lateral  ligament.     An  incomplete  outward  dislocation 
is  sometimes  combined  therewith,  in  that  the  tibia  is  displaced  inward 
with  the  upper  fragment  of  the  fibula,  and  the  foot  is  displaced  out- 
ward with  the  lower  fragment  of  the  fibula  and  the  part  of  the  tibia 
that  is  broken  off  (Fig.  87fi).*    The  astragalus  can  be  displaced  upward 
*  Tliis  conibinatiori  r>f  rrncliire  of  tlie  (iliia  nncl  fibula,  with  ouLward  (lisplacemeiil 
qI  the  toot,  is  kuuwn  in  this  L-oiintrj'  as  I'uU'a  fracture. — Te. 
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in  consequence  of  rupture  of  tlie  tibio-fibular  ligaments,  so  that  tliere 
is,  as  it  were,  an  upward  dislocation  of  the  foot.     Fracture  of  the  fibula 
at  the  typical  place,  five  or  six  centimetres  above  the  malleolus,  may 
occur  in  this  way  without  fracture  of  the  outer 
border  of  the  tibia. 

Compound  fractures  and  dislocations  not  infre- 
quently result  from  the  action  of  great  violence,  so 
that  the  tibia  or  the  astragalus  perforates  the  skin. 

The  symptoms  of  fractures  of  the  malleoli  are 
particularly  distinct  when  there  is  a  displacement  of 
the  fragments.  There  is  usually  some  eversion  of 
the  foot  in  fractures  of  the  fibula  at  the  typical 
place  five  or  six  centimetres  above  the  tip  of  the 
malleolus,  the  more  so  if  the  fragments  override.  A 
thorough  examination  should  be  made  in  all  cases 
of  suspected  fracture,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  Fio.  877.— Union  of  a 
fibula  and  the  tibia  carefully  palpated.  If  the  peri-  detoraiity.  ^  ^^ 
osteum  is  also  torn,  the  usual  symptoms  of  fracture 
(abnormal  mobility  and  crepitus^are  easily  made  out.  If  there  is  a 
marked  extravasation  of  blood,  it  is  removed  as  far  as  possible  by  gentle 
massage.  When  other  symptoms  of  a  fracture  are  absent,  the  local- 
ized tenderness  is  also  of  great  diagnostic  importance.  Sprains  and 
fractures  are  not  infrequently  confused.  In  doubtful  cases  one  should, 
in  the  beginning  at  least,  treat  the  injury  as  a  fracture,  until  the  swell- 
ing has  disappeared  and  a  more  exact  diagnosis  is  possible.  In  disloca- 
tions the  free  movements  of  the  ankle  joint  are  disturbed,  and  the 
relation  of  the  malleoli  to  the  tarsal  bones  is  changed. 

The  ankle  joint  with  its  ligaments  suffers  damage  in  all  malleolar  frac- 
tures, either  in  the  form  of  a  complete  or  incomplete  dislocation,  or  only  a 
strain  or  sprain. 

The  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  malleoli  depends  very  largely,  aside 
from  the  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  bones  and  the  soft  parts,  upon  a  correct 
diagnosis  and  a  proper  treatment.  If  a  mistake  is  made  in  these  directions  a 
permanent  deformity  may  result  only  too  easily,  with  impaired  mobility  of 
the  ankle  joint.  The  most  frequent,  in  fact  the  typical,  deformity  is  much 
the  same  as  that  attending  flat  foot — that  is,  the  foot  is  displaced  outward, 
and  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  leg  does  not  strike  the  middle  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  but  its  inner  border  (Fig.  877).  Compound  fractures  are,  of  course, 
to  be  treated  under  strictly  aseptic  methods,  in  order  to  prevent  suppuration 
of  the  ankle  joint.     Pseudarthrosis  sometimes  results. 

Separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  is  described  on  pages  815  and  819. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  malleoli  is  as  follows:  In  all 

cases  in  wliich  there  is  marked  swelling  the  extremity  should  be  placed, 
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first  of  all,  with  the  ankle  joint  at  right  angles  in  a  Volkmann  splint, 
Chamer's  wire  splint,  or  Petit's  box  splint,  etc.  It  should  be  some- 
what elevated,  the  extravasation  of  blood  removed  by  gentle  massage, 
and  a  plaster-of-Paiis  splint  applied  as  soon  as  permissible.  In  all 
cases  where  the  swelling  is  mild  the  plaster-of-Paris.  splint  should  be 
applied  at  once.  The  ankle  must  be  at  a  right  angle  and  the  inner 
border  of  the  great  toe  must  be  in  a  line  with  the  inner  border  of  the 
patella.  The  plaster-of-Paris  splint  is  to  be  changed  every  eight  or 
ten  days,  in  order  that  the  fracture  may  be  inspected  and  stifiEness  of 
the  ankle  avoided  by  gentle  massage  and  passive  motion.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  in  treating  fractures  of  the  fibula  at  the  typical  place,  five  or  six 
centimetres  above  the  lower  extremity,  to  put  up  the  foot  in  a  plaster 
splint  in  a  position  of  inversion. 

In  order  to  prevent  subsequent  limitation  of  movement  in  the  ankle 
joint  it  is  a  good  plan  to  change  the  position  of  the  foot  at  frequent 
intervals — i.  e.,  it  may  be  inverted,  placed  at  right  angles,  flexed,  or 
extended.     This  should  be  particularly  the  case  in  compound  fractures. 

In  case  of  extensive  comminution  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia 
and  the  fibula,  splints  similar  to  thosVused  in  fractures  of  the  leg  and 
the  thigh  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  circular  plaster-of-Paris  splint 
(see  page  732,  Figs.  816  and  817).  The  splint  may  be  removed  after 
three  weeks  even  in  favourable  cases  of  simple  fracture,  and  massage 
and  active  and  passive  movements  begun  soon  afterward.  In  other 
cases  five  or  six  weeks  are  required  for  the  union  of  the  fracture. 
Walking  is  always  permissible  earlier,  of  course,  after  fracture  of  the 
fibula  than  after  that  of  the  tibia. 

In  case  of  malunion  (see  Fig.  877)  one  will,  if  necessary,  perform 
osteotomy  and  correct  the  deformity. 

§  353.  Sprains  of  the  Ankle. — We  have  already  mentioned,  on  page 
835,  that  sprains  of  the  ankle  and  the  astragalo-tarsal  joints  have  prac- 
tically the  same  etiology  as  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  malleoli, 
with  the  simple  diflEerence  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  the  action  of 
less  violence.  Sprains  are  caused  by  eversion  or  inversion  of  the  foot, 
which  result  in  nothing  more  than  a  stretching  or  partial  rupture  of 
the  lateral  ligaments  in  particular,  with  a  corresponding  extravasation 
of  blood.  Sprains  are  to  be  regarded  as  momentary,  incomplete  dis- 
locations, as  it  were,  whose  reduction  takes  place  at  the  very  moment 
of  their  occurrence.  The  extravasation  of  blood  is  sometimes  very 
marked,  so  that  the  distinction  l>etween  a  fracture  and  a  simple  sprain 
may  be  difficult  for  the  inexperienced.  One  must  in  such  cases  obtain 
a  complete  history  of  the  accident  from  the  patient,  and  carefully  pal- 
pate the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  with  the  patient  under  an 
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ansesthetic,  it  may  be,  after  removing  the  extravasation  of  blood  by 
gentle  massage. 

Sprains  of  the  ankle  joint  were  formerly  treated,  very  improperly, 
by  keeping  the  foot  at  rest,  and  even  by  plaster  splints.  Permanent 
functional  disability,  stiffness  of  the  joint,  etc.,  were  a  frequent  conse- 
quence of  this  incorrect  treatment.  The  best  results  are  secured  by 
the  immediate  employment  of  massage  in  fresh  sprains.  Exercise  in 
walking,  active  and  passive  movement  of  the  ankle  joint,  baths,  and 
liniments,  are  also  to  be  recommended.  When  the  amount  of  extrava- 
sated  blood  is  excessive,  an  elevated  position  for  a  few  days  and  the  use 
of  ice,  together  with  gentle  massage,  are  serviceable.  In  doubtful  cases, 
when  one  can  not  be  sure  whether  there  is  a  fracture  or  not,  one  should 
treat  the  injury  as  such  for  a  few  days,  until  the  extravasation  of  blood 
is  diminished  and  a  sure  diagnosis  is  possible. 

§  354.  DidocationB  of  the  Foot — Dislocations  of  the  bones  forming 
the  ankle  joint  proper  occur  but  rarely,  and  only  from  the  action  of 
great  violence.  The  incomplete  dislocations  are  the  most  frequent. 
Dislocations  of  the  foot  constitute,  according  to  Kronlein,  scarcely  one 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  all  dislocations.  We  distinguish,  according  to 
the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  outward,  backward,  and  forward 
dislocations,  and  finally,  as  the  rarest  of  all,  dislocations  upward  be- 
tween the  tibia  and  fibula.  For  congenital  dislocations  of  the  foot,  see 
page  873. 

I.  Lateral  DialocationB  of  the  Foot — These  dislocations  are  always 
combined  with  fracture  of  the  malleoli.  They  arise  from  the  action 
of  the  same  violence  as  malleolar  fractures — that  is,  from  eversion  and 
inversion,  or  abduction  and  adduction  of  the  foot.  We  saw  that  these 
movements  are  executed,  not  in  the  ankle  joint,  but  in  the  astragalo- 
tarsal  joint,  chiefly  in  its  posterior  portion  (see  page  834).  These 
lateral  dislocations  of  the  ankle  are,  therefore,  more  correctly  to  be 
regarded  as  primarily  fractures  of  the  malleoli,  with  secondary  dis- 
placement of  the  foot  and  the  fragments. 

1.  Outward  Dislocation  of  the  Foot  (Figs.  878,  879).— This  is  the 
most  common  dislocation,  and  arises  from  violent  eversion  and  from 
abduction— e.  g.,  from  "  turning  the  foot,"  or  from  falling  over  to  one 
side  with  the  foot  firmly  held.  There  follows,  in  the  first  place,  a  frac- 
ture of  the  fibula  at  the  typical  place,  five  or  six  centimetres  above  its 
lower  extremity,  from  pressure  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  astragalus 
(Fig.  878,  2).  The  internal  lateral  ligament  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
ankle  joint  is  put  on  the  stretch,  and  is  either  ruptured  or  it  tears  oflE 
the  inner  malleolus  (Fig.  878,  1).  In  consequence  of  the  continued 
action  of  the  violence,  or  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  body, 
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tibia  remains  partially  in  contact  with  the  articular  Harfacc  of  the  ■ 
trogalua.     In  tlie  very  rare  complete  outward  ilielucation  of  thv  f 
(Fig.  878)  the  tibia  has  entirely  left  the  articular  »urf 
of  the  astragalus,  the  upper  articular  aurfaoe  of  the  li 
is  directed  inward,  and  the  foot  is  abducted  and  e 
The  joint  is  much  hromlened  and  the  Ic^  is  shui 
Tlie  astragalus  can  be  felt  beneiith  tjit;  internal  i 
ui  all  outward  dislocatious  if  the  extravasation  of  ItU 
is  not  too  greet     The  decided  eversioii  of  the  foe 
in  fracture  of  the  fibula  at  tl»e  typical  place,  is  charwU 
istic  of  all  outward  (lislocations.     The  sstmgalns  proje 
ing  under  the  inner  malleolus  can  easily  perforate  I 
skin.     In  rare  cases  the  dislocated  foot  is  not  everted,  d 
in  Fig.  87S,  but  is  simply  abducted.     These  rar«  disla 
tions  of  the  foot  arise  from  its  violent  abdu<*tiun — tl 
it  describes  a  quarter  of  a  circumference  ontward  ah 
vertioal   axis.     The  toes  are  directed   ■ 
wani,  the  inner  border  forwartl,  tlie  oul 
border  backward,  and  the  astragalns  is  b 
firmly  in  the  tibio-tibnlar  mortise  (t'lg.  i 
2.  Inward  JHnhrvitwti  nf  Ihf  J'o»t  ( 
881). — This  dislocation  is  much  r«rer  t 
that  outward.     It  ariseB  from  violent  i 
eion  and  adduction.     As  marked  violence  has  nsually  tioen  exert 
the  soft  parts  are  generally  severely  injured,  and  for  this  reason  I. 
inward  dislocations  belong  to  the  most  dangerous  of  nil  djslucatini 
the  ankle.     The  lower  end  of  the  fibula  may  easily  ]»erfiiratc  tht*  i 
Here  also  the  inner  miillcolui^  is  usually  broken   by  the  pre«aun>  I 
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ribe  Astragalus,  and  the  libnla  is  fra<>tiirei!  at  tlie  typical  place  (Fif;. 
Tbe  foot  18  ill  marked  inverBitiu.  the  su|)erior  articular  eurfwe 
of  the  Hfitragulus  is  directed  outward,  while  tlie  inferior  articular  Mir- 

I  face  18  rotated  inward  with  the  foot.     lu  incomplete  uiward  disluca- 

w  tioii  of  the  foot  (Fig.  881)  the  inner  border  uf  the  superior  articukr 
surface  of  the  astragalns  presses  against  the  tibia.  In  the  ver^-  rare 
complete  dislocations  the  tibia  may  Glip  outward  over  the  articalar  sur- 
face of  the  astragalus,  as  the  inner  nialleoluB  is  usually  broken  off. 
The  astragalus  is  not  infrequently  fractured.     In  inward  dislocations 

,  of  the  foot  also  there  may  be  simple  addnction  without  inversion—tliat 

I  ia,  the  reverse  of  that  represented  in  Fig.  88Li. 

The  diagnosis  of  lateral  dislocations  of  the  ankle  is  usually  easy, 
except  when  there  is  a  very  marked  extravasation  of  blood.  The 
prognosis  is  most  unfavourable  in  cases  of  compound 
dislocation  that  have  not  been  treated  under  aseptic 
metho<ls.  Due  attention  is  always  to  l>e  paid  to  the 
coexisting  fractures  of  the  malleoli. 

The  reduction  of  lateral  dislocations  of  tlie  foot 
ia  usually  easy,  but  the  pennanent  retention  of  the 
bones  is  sometimes  ilittionlt.  Keduction 
plished  by  traction  on  the  foot,  pressing  it  inward  or 
ontward,  and  rotating  it  in  a  dire<^tion  opposite  to 
the  existing  deformity — that  is,  in  dislocation  in 
ward  tbe  foot  is  abducted  and  everted,  and 
in  dislocation  outward  adducted  and  in- 
verted. The  knee  joint  and  the  hip  joint 
are  to  be  Hexed  in  order  that  the  niusvles 
may  be  relaxed.  Should  the  retention  of 
tbe  bones  in  their  normal  position  be  at- 
tendeil  with  difficulty.  Pick  and  other  Eng- 
lish surgeons  recommend  tenotomy  of  the 
tendo  Achillis.  Fractures  of  the  raallettii  are  treated  according  to  the 
rule*  given  on  pages  837,  !S38.  For  the  treatment  of  compound  frac- 
tures and  dislocations  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery, 
[Wges  597,  717,  and  726 ;  see  also  page  844. 

II.  Forward  DiBlocation  of  the  Foot  (Fig.  882).— Tliese  dislocations, 
whether  complete  or  incomplete,  are  by  mi  means  so  fretinent  as  lateral 
dislocations.  In  case  of  complete  furwanl  dislocation,  the  tibia  and 
libnla  are  no  longer  in  contact  with  the  articular  surface  of  the  astrag- 
alus, but  lie  in  front  of  the  tendo  Achillis  upon  the  posterior  upper 
surface  of  the  os  cnlcis.  In  incomplete  dislocations,  which  are  the  more 
m,  the  anterior  border  of  tbe  articuUir  surface  of  the  tibia  rests 
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uikle  joint  remainB,  as  a  rule,  more  or  lette  BtiS.     A  looBe  joint,  uti  tlie 
contrary,  is  eometiiiies  obaerveJ. 

The  reduction  of  a  forward  dislocation  of  the  foot  is  most  easily 
effected,  a£  a  rule,  liy  strong  dorsal  flexion  and  direct  pressure  upon 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  from  behind,  while  at  the  eame  time  the  foot 
ifi  pressed  backward  and  downward.  Ilueter  accomplished  reduction 
in  this  way  after  a  dislocation  had  lasted  for  sii  months.  Reduction 
is  Bometimee  diflicult,  however,  and  in  such  cases  tenotomy  of  the  tendo 
Achiltis  is  to  be  recommended.  The  after-treatment  consists  in  imuio- 
bilizution  of  the  ankle  at  right  angles  for  two  or  three  weeks  by  means 
of  a  plaster -of- Paris  splint,  and  then  in  massage  and  passive  and  active 
movements.  If  there  are  any  fractures  they  are  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  applicable  to  them  (see  fractures  of  the  malleoli,  of  the 
astragalus,  and  of  the  tibia).  Compound  dislocations  are  treated  under 
aseptic  methods,  with  drainage  of  the  joint  and  resection,  it  may  be,  of 
the  bones  that  interfere  with  reduction  (see  also  page  844,  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  page  719). 

III.  Backward  Sialooations  of  the  Foot  (Fig.  S83  a,  after  Anger,  and 

i  b).     This  dislocation  is  more  frequently  incomplete  than  complete, 

e  of  the  latter,  the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  lies  wholly 


finU  backwiird  with  (Viirtura  ol 
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lehind  that  of  the  tibia,  and  in  the  incomplete  form  the  posterior 
Fbpnier  of  the  tibia  rests  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  trochlea  of  the 
astragalus.  Dislocation  backward  is  somewhat  more  frequent  tlian 
that  forwan).  It  arises  most  commonly  from  violent  plantar  flexion, 
by  which  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  slips  forward  over  the  trochlea 
and  ruptures  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tensely  stretched  capsule  of 
the  joint.  The  malleoli  are  often  broken  off  and  slip  hackward  with 
the  foot,  or  remain  connected  with  the  bones  of  the  leg. 
B         The  very  characteristic  symptoms  of  backward  dislocation  of  the 
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to  he  considereil  bj  itself.  The  trcatuiL-iit  liejiends  very  largely  upon 
the  iimount  of  injury  to  the  soft  parts,  and  u[wu  the  coiulition  of  the 
patient  in  uther  respet't*  {age  or  toiiKtitution),  In  case  the  injury  tn 
the  soft  parte  is  severe,  and  euppunitiou  of  the  ankle  joint  and  gan- 
grene already  exist,  amputation  is  indicated.  In  milder  (ssee,  when 
the  external  wonnds  are  slight  and  the  joint  has  not  l>econie  infe<^'ted, 
reduction  under  antiseptic  precautions  may  l)e  successful  without 
drainage  of  the  joint.  Generally  speaking,  however,  drainage  of  tlie 
ankle  joint  and  resection,  it  may  be,  followed  by  a  strictly  antiseptic 
after-treatment,  will  be  found  necessary  (see  also  Principles  of  Sur- 
gerj',  page  719). 

The  patient  is  instructed  to  wear  a  firmly  laced  boot  with  lateral 
splints  for  a  time  after  recovery  from  tlit?  dicWation. 

§  355.  Dislocationi  of  the  Ankle  at  the  Astragalo-taraal  Joint  i8ab> 
utimgaloid  Dislocationi). —  In  this  very  rare  dislocation  the  astragalus  is 
displaceil  from  the  calcaneum  and  scaphoid,  but  remains  in  the  tihio- 
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fibular  mortise.  Sulmstragaloid  dislocation  was  first  descrilxxl  in  detail 
by  BriM^a,  We  are  under  special  obligation  to  Ifenke  for  a  recent  thor- 
ough investigation  of  this  variety  of  disloirBtion,  It  takes  the  form  nf 
aa  inward,  outward,  forward,  or  backward  dislocation,  and  is  caused 
aaually  by  violent  inversion,  eversion,  abdnetJon,  or  adduction. 

1.  PUloratu'M  Imeiirii  (Fig.  884  <i,  after  Angtrr.  and  8fS4  A).— This 
.^location  arises  from  forcible  inveraiou  and  adduction.     A  fulcrum  ts 
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the  astragsluB,  and  the  fibula  is  fractured  at  the  typical  place  (Fig. 
881).  The  foot  is  in  marked  inversion,  the  superior  articular  surface 
of  the  astragalue  is  directed  outward,  while  the  inferior  articular  sur- 
face is  rotated  inward  with  the  foot.  In  incomplete  inward  disloca- 
tion of  the  foot  (Fig.  8S1)  the  inner  border  of  the  superior  articular 
sarface  of  the  astragalus  presses  against  the  tibia.  In  the  very  rare 
complete  dislocations  the  tibia  may  slip  outward  over  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  astragalus,  as  the  inner  malleolus  is  usually  broken  off. 
The  astragalus  is  not  infrequently  fractured.  In  inward  dislocations 
of  the  foot  also  there  may  be  simple  adduction  without  inversion — that 
is,  the  reverse  of  that  represented  in  Fig.  880, 

The  diagnosis  of  lateral  dislocations  of  the  ankle  is  usually  easy, 
except  when  there  is  a  very  marked  extravasation  of  blood.      The 
prognosis  is  most  unfavourable  in  eases  of  compound 
dislocation  that  have  not  been  treated  under  aseptic 
methods.     Due  attention  is  always  to  be  paid  to  the 
coexisting  fractures  of  the  malleoli. 

The  reduction  of  lateral  dislocations  of  the  foot 
is  usually  easy,  but  the  permanent  retention  of  the 
bones  is  sometimes  difficult.  Reduction  ii  lu'i'oni- 
plislied  by  traction  on  the  foot,  pressing  it  inward  or 
outward,  and  rotating  it  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
the  existing  deformity — that  ia,  in  dislocation  in- 
ward the  foot  is  abducted  and  everted,  and 
in  dislocation  outward  adducted  and  in- 
Terted.  The  knee  joint  and  the  hip  joint 
are  to  be  flexed  in  order  that  tlie  muscles 
may  be  relaxed.  Should  the  retention  of 
the  bones  in  their  normal  position  be  at- 
tended with  difficulty,  Pick  and  other  Eng- 
lish Burgeons  recommend  tenotomy  of  the 
tendo  Achillis.  Fractures  of  the  malleoli  are  treated  according  to  the 
rules  given  on  pages  837,  S38.  For  the  treatment  of  compound  frac- 
tures and  dislocations  the  reader  is  referred  to  PrineipleB  of  Surgery, 
pages  597,  717,  and  726 ;  see  also  page  844, 

II.  Forward  Diilocation  of  the  Foot  (Fig.  882).— These  dislocations, 
whether  complete  or  incomplete,  are  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  lateral 
dislocations.  In  case  of  complete  forward  dislocation,  the  tibia  and 
fibula  are  no  longer  in  contact  with  the  articular  surface  of  the  astrag- 
alus, but  lie  in  front  of  the  tendo  Achillis  upon  the  posterior  upper 
surface  of  the  os  calcis.  In  incomplete  dislocations,  which  are  the  more 
common,  the  anterior  border  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  rests 
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upon  the  posterior  portion  of  the  articolar  snrface  of  the  astragalus. 
The  dislocation  arisee  from  Tiolent  dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot  The 
bonea  of  the  leg,  especially  the  tibia,  Blip  backward  and  mpture  the 
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tenselv  stretched  posterior  portion  of  the  capeole.  The  lower  end  of 
the  tihia  sonietjines  perforates  the  skin  above  the  heel.  Fraetnres  may 
be  completely  absent,  but  here  also  the  internal  malleolns  particnlarlf 
(Ilonigsohmied),  less  often  the  external  malleolaa,  may  break  off.  The 
tendo  Achillis  is  usually  not  ruptured. 

The  deformity  attending  forward  dislocation  of  the  foot  is  very 
characteristic  (Fig.  882,  a  and  b),  especially  when  the  dislocation  is  com- 
pleto.  The  foot  is  strikingly  elongated,  the  projection  of  the  heel  i> 
more  or  tees  obliterated,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  the  fihnli 
t-Hii  Ike  fett  in  front  of  the  tensely  stretched  tendo  Achillis,  while  the 
tnx'hlea  of  the  astragalns  is  to  be  felt  in  front  of  the  tibia.  The  foot 
lA  held  fi.ted  in  its  abnormal  position,  sometimes  in  slight  dorsal  flexion, 
and  sometimes  in  plantar  flexion,  when  it  sinks  downward  in  conse- 
queni-e  of  its  own  weight.  The  dislocation  can  easily  be  distingnished 
fnim  the  similar  deformity  attending  transverse  fractures  of  the  bones 
of  the  leg  or  of  the  tibia  above  the  malleolns,  especially  in  consequence 
of  the  abnormal  relation  of  the  malleoU  to  the  tarsal  bonee. 

The  symptoma  arc  essentially  the  same  in  incomplete  forward  dis- 
locations as  in  the  complete,  but  they  are  not  so  distinct,  and  it  is  often 
hanl  to  say,  especially  when  there  is  decided  swelling,  whether  the  case 
is  one  of  dislocation  or  transverse  fracture,  or  separation  of  the  lower 
epiphysis  of  the  tibia. 

The  prognosis  of  a  simple  forward  dislocation  of  the  foot  is  not 
nnfavuurahle.  In  case  of  compound  dislocation  or  of  fracture  of  the 
astmgalus  and  the  malleoli,  or  of  extensive  injury  to  the  soft  parts,  the 
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ankle  joint  remains,  ae  a  rule,  more  or  less  stiS.  A  loose  joint,  on  the 
contiarj,  is  sometimes  observed. 

The  redQction  of  a  forward  dislocation  of  the  foot  is  most  earalv 
effected,  as  a  rule,  hy  strong  dorsal  flexion  and  direct  pressure  upon 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  from  behind,  while  at  the  same  time  the  foot 
is  pressed  backward  and  downward,  lineter  accomplished  redaction 
in  this  way  after  a  dislocation  had  lasted  for  siz  months.  Reduction 
is  sometimes  difficult,  however,  and  in  such  cases  tenotomy  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  is  to  be  recommended.  The  after-treatment  consists  in  immo- 
bilization of  the  ankle  at  right  angles  for  two  or  three  weeks  by  means 
of  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint,  and  then  in  massage  and  passive  and  active 
movements.  If  there  are  any  fractures  they  we  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  applicable  to  ^em  (see  fractures  of  the  malleoli,  of  the 
aatragalns,  and  of  the  tibia).  Compound  dislocations  are  treated  under 
aseptic  methods,  with  drainaf^  of  the  joint  and  Flection,  it  may  be,  of 
the  bones  that  interfere  with  reduction  (see  also  page  844,  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  page  719). 

III.  Backward  Dislooationi  of  the  Foot  (Fig.  883  a,  after  Anger,  and 
883  b).  This  dislocation  is  more  frequently  incomplete  than  complete. 
In  case  of  the  latter,  the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  lies  wholly 
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behind  tliat  of  the  tibia,  and  in  the  incomplete  form  the  posterior 
border  of  the  tibia  rests  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  trochlea  of  the 
astragalus.  Dislocation  backward  is  somewhat  more  frequent  than 
that  forward.  It  arises  most  commonly  from  violent  plantar  flexion, 
by  which  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  slips  forward  over  the  trochlea 
and  ruptures  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tensely  stretched  capsule  of 
the  joint.  The  malleoli  are  often  broken  off  and  slip  backward  with 
tiie  foot,  or  remain  connected  with  the  bones  of  the  leg. 

The  very  characteristic  symptoms  of  backward  dislocation  of  the 
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foot  are  the  reverse  of  those  attending  dislocation  forward.  Tlie  foot 
is  strikingly  shortened,  and  the  heel  is  elongated  and  very  prominent. 
The  sharp  edge  of  the  tibia  can  be  felt  in  front  npon  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot,  and  the  tendo  Achillis  forms  a  concave  arch  behind  al>ove  the 
heel  and  can  be  grasped  with  the  fingers.  The  trochlea  of  the  astrag- 
alus can  be  easily  palpated  in  front  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  toes 
are  more  or  less  flexed  by  tension  of  the  flexor  muscles,  and  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  foot  is  usually  in  slight  plantar  flexion.  Dorsal  aud 
plantar  flexion  of  the  foot  are  very  much  restricted.  The  symptouip. 
are  not  so  pronounced  in  cases  of  incomplete  dislocation,  or  wlien  there 
is  a  large  extravasation  of  blood.  In  doubtful  cases  a  thorough  exami- 
nation should  be  made,  with  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic.  At^ 
regards  the  prognosis,  the  same  is  true  as  in  forward  disloeatious  of 
the  foot. 

Reduction  is  accomplished  by  extreme  plantar  flexion,  traction  on 
the  foot  in  a  forward  direction,  and  direct  pressure  backward,  against 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  Finally,  the  foot  is  brought  into  dorsal 
flexion.  The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  dislocation  for- 
ward. For  the  treatment  of  compound  dislocations  see  page  845,  and 
Principles  of  Surgery,  page  719. 

lY.  Dialocation  Upward  between  the  Tibia  and  Fibula,  which  are 
forced  apart,  is  not  included  among  dislocations  by  most  authors,  but 
is  regarded  as  a  result  of  fracture  of  the  leg  in  its  lower  third.  Expe- 
rienced observers,  however,  like  Fergusson,  Morris,  Bryant,  and  others, 
affirm  that  this  dislocation  also  occurs  without  fracture.  The  injury 
arises  usually  from  a  fall  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet  from  a  considerable 
height.  The  trochlea  of  the  astragalus  can  be  displaced  upward  thereby 
between  the  fractured  or  (less  often)  unfractured  bones  of  the  leg  after 
the  ligaments  between  the  tibia  and  the  fibula  and  those  between  the 
latter  two  and  the  tarsus  have  been  ruptured.  The  malleolar  region 
is  then  strikingly  broadened  and  approximated  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
The  astragalus  is  nowhere  to  be  felt,  in  consequence  of  its  incarcera- 
tion between  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

The  defonuity  is  overcome  by  traction  upon  the  foot  with  the 
patient  under  an  anaesthetic.  In  Bryant's  case,  where  the  disloc«tion 
was  double,  reduction  was  impossible,  and  the  patient  had  subsequently 
anchylosis  of  the  ankle  joint.  If  reduction  proves  impossilile,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  the  existing  obstacles  by  asej)tic 
arthrotoniy.     For  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  leg  see  page  Sir». 

The  following  brief  statement  should  be  added  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  compound  dislocations  of  the  ankle:  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down 
rules  for  their  treatment  that  are  generally  applicable.     Each  case  has 
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to  le  considered  by  itaelf.  The  treatmeut  depends  very  largely  upon 
tLe  amount  of  injury  to  the  soft  parts,  and  upon  tlie  condition  of  the 
patient  in  other  respects  (age  or  constitution).  In  cAse  the  injury  to 
the  soft  parts  is  severe,  and  suppuratiou  of  the  ankle  joint  and  gan- 
grene already  exist,  amputation  is  indicated.  In  milder  cases,  when 
the  external  wounds  are  slight  and  the  joint  has  not  become  infected, 
redurtiou  under  antiseptic  precautions  may  be  successful  without 
drainage  of  the  joint,  (ieiierally  speaking,  however,  drainage  of  the 
ankle  joint  and  resection,  it  may  be,  followed  by  a  strictly  antiseptic 
after-treatment,  will  be  found  necessary  (see  also  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, page  719). 

The  patient  is  instructed  to  wear  a  firmly  laced  boot  with  lateral 
splints  for  a  time  after  recovery  from  the  diKlocation, 

g  355.  DMocations  of  the  Ankle  at  the  Astragalo-taraal  Joist  (Bab* 
artragaloid  Dialocationi). — In  tins  very  rare  dislocation  the  astragalus  is 
displaced  from  the  calcaneum  and  scaphoid,  but  remains  in  the  tibio- 
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fibular  mortise.  Subastragaloid  dislocation  was  first  described  in  detail 
by  Broca.  We  are  under  special  obligation  to  Henke  for  a  recent  thor- 
ough investigation  of  this  variety  of  dislocation.  It  takes  tlie  form  of 
an  inward,  outward,  forward,  or  backward  dislocation,  and  is  caused 
usually  by  violent  inversion,  everaion,  alxluction,  or  adduction. 

1.  Dhlocad'init  Inward  {Fig.  884  n,  after  Anger,  and  884  J). — This 
dislocation  arises  from  forcible  inversion  and  adduction.     A  fulcrum  is 
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formed  by  the  preeeure  of  the  lower  edge  of  tlie  aetragnlns  a^Jnst 
suHteat&culum  tali  of  the  os  ciilcifl  and  tlie  entire  foot,  »itl»  ih«  ex< 
tioii  of  the  astragalus  wliicli  remains  in  normal  i^outacl  witli  tlie 
of  the  leg,  is  displaced  inward  more  or  less  completely,  with  rtiptare  of 
the  capsule  and  ligaments  joining  the  astraguluH  with  the  o«  ralda  sod 
the  scaphoid. 

Tlie  eymptoms  consist  in  inversion  of  the  foot  «nd  a  luarkod  pi 
nence  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
so  that  the  inner  malleolus  can  scarcely  be  felt,  while  the  edge  ul 
OS  calcis  or  the  Bnstentaculnm  tah  can  he  felt  distinctly.  The  exlenia) 
malleolus  is  prominent  on  the  outer  uide  of  the  ankle  joint.  In  from 
of  and  to  the  inner  side  of  it  the  head  of  the  astragalus  can  be  feh 
through  the  skin.  Tlie  neck  of  the  astragalus  is  sometimes  fractarod. 
Active  movements  of  the  foot  are  ini|Kiseible,  and  paseivc  motioD  i« 
very  much  restricted. 

2.  Dhloeatvins  Outward  (Fig,  885  o,  after  Anger,  aiid  8S5  6).— 
This  form  of  dislocation  is  the  most  frequent,  having  been  oh««r<red 
thirteen  times,  a<;cording  to  Hofifa,  among  twenty  cases  of  sohastr^- 
aloid  dislocation.  It  arises  from  forcible  everaion  and  ahdnctioo  of 
the  foot,  whereby  the  anterior  lower  edge  of  the  astragnlus  prcaM» 
against  the  opposite  outer  and  upper  snrface  of  the  anterior  |>ruc«f« 
of  the  OS  calcis.  The  joint  between  the  Htitragalus  and  the  o»  valei* 
gapes  and  the  astragalus  is  forced  inward  with  the  tibia  and  the  tibah, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  foot  is  dislol^ated  outward,  with  rupture 
the  ligaments  and  the  capsule  between  the  astragalus  and  the  Miiph 
There  is  sometimes  a  fracture  of  the  external  malleolus  {Mw<'< 
The  head  of  the  astragalus  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  seaplinid 
usually  upon  it.  The  lower  articular  surface  of  the  astni^iut  rest* 
ujx>n  the  sustentaculum  tali. 

The  symptoms  of  this  dislocation  are  the  reverse  of  those  attending; 
dislocation  inward— that  ia,  eversion  of  the  foot  On  the  oatvr  side  of 
the  foot  it  is  noticed  that  the  external  malleolus  is  dejire^ieit.  iind  the 
outer  side  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  ciiltoid  are  very  proniinciil.  The 
latter  is  tme  of  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  head  of  the  astmgalns  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  The  tuberosity  of  the  scwphoid  liw  in  froat 
of  and  somewhat  outward  from  the  head  of  the  astragalns.  The  ini 
surface  of  the  os  calcis,  which  is  displaced  outward  and  covered  by 
astragalus,  is  scarcely  to  )k>  felt. 

X  DiMUx-iUiima  Furtixtrd  (I'ig.  SSfi).— This  xer'S  raro  dislocatioii 
arises  from  dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot,  whicli,  however,  is  much  more 
likely  to  cause  a  forward  dislocation  of  the  whole  fool.  The  ori^n  of 
forwhinl  Ptibaslnigaloid  dislocations  is  as  follows:  The  fulcrani  is  at  the 
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anterior  border  of  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint,  and  at  this  point  the 
anterior  border  of  the  bod;  of  the  a8tr^;alue  presses  against  the  cor- 
reepoDding  edge  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  oe  calcis,  and  while  the 
astragalus  is  held  firmly  in  its  mortise  tlie  tibia  and  fibula  elide  back- 
ward with  the  astragalue. 

The  BjmptoniB  are  similar  to  those  attending  forward  dislocation  of 
the  whole  foot,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  aetragalo-scaphoid 
articulation  gapes  (Fig.  886),  and  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  which  lies 
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free,  and  the  articular  surface  of  the  scaphoid  can  be  felt  in  front  below 
the  tibia  and  fibula.  Moreover,  the  positioa  of  the  malleoli  with  refer- 
ence to  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  astragalus  is  normal,  but  tlieir  relation 
with  the  remaining  tarsal  bones  is  disturbed.  Fractures  of  the  astrag- 
alus and  OS  calcis  sometimes  occur. 

i.  BislocatiQiiii  Backward  (Fig.  887). — This  dislocation  also,  which 
arises  from  forcible  plantar  flexion  of  the  foot,  is  very  rare,  because  dis- 
location of  the  whole  foot  is  much  more  likely  tu  result.  It  arises  from 
pressure  of  the  posterior  border  of  tlic  astragalus  against  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  whereupon  the  astragalus 
slides  forward  with  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  head  of  the  astragalus  lies 
upon  the  scaphoid  (Fig.  887),  or  still  farther  forward  in  tlie  region  of  the 
cuneiform  bones,  and  can  easily  perforate  the  skin.  In  other  respects 
the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  attending  ba^^kward  dislocation  of 
the  whole  foot  (see  Fig.  883,  page  843),  except  that  here  the  malleoli 
are  displaced  forward  with  the  astragalus,  and  have  change)!  their 
position  with  reference  to  the  remaining  tarsal  bones.  Fractures  of 
the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  and  of  the  external  malleolus  are  the  most 
common.  In  very  exceptional  cases  the  scaphoid  remains  connected 
with  the  dislocated  astragalus,  and  loses  its  connection  with  the  three 
cuneiform  bones  (Burnett,  C.  Kaufmann). 
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The  diagnotiis  of  the  ditFer«iit  furtna  of  sulmstrnsiiloid  dulocaliuD  d 
made  ilifHcult  by  inarkeil  swelliug  of  the  Hnfl  iinrto.     In  all  suoh  c 
examiuBtion  shuuld  he  made  with  the  patient  under  uii  ttniuslheUt.'  tuid  IIh 
travasatioii  of  blood  removed  by  nutaaa^.    The  vuriniuisubftstrai^IoKldj 
tions  resemble  the  (uiuh)g«usi  dislocations  o(  tlie  whole  f(H>t.    Th«  twu  mulUj 
liowever,  retain  their  iioruiol  relation  with  the  aslrugaltis.  und  the 
of  the  ankle  joint  (dorsal  and  plantar  flexion)  is  not  iinpaiir^l.  while  it 
sion,  evprsion,  and  adduction  and  abduction  of  tlie  foot  nrr  reHtriclfd—lbat 
is.  those  movements  which  take  place  iit  the  astru^Io-tArsnl  joint     Fiiwllt. 
the  abnormal  position  of  the  astra^Iiis  with  rcferene«  to  tho  tanuil  bom*  caa 
usually  be  easily  determined  by  careful  patputiuii  of  the  Inrsus,  c 
when  the  patient  is  under  an  aiiicsthetic. 

The  prognosis  of  subastra^loid  dislocation  is,  ^nentllj'  sprmkinfr.  f>H! 
able  if  it  is  not  compound  and  if  the  injury  in  propttrly  nvnguaed  a 
treated.    The  use  of  the  foot  is  impaired,  of  course,  for  a  time.     If.  in  c 
quence  of  a  wrong  diagnosis,  the  dislocation  is  not  reduced,  tlin  fi 
disability  is  very  great,  so  tiiat  it  may  be  iiecessArj-  to  exciw  Uie  b 

The  Xreatmeat  of  Sabastragaloid  Sislocationi, — The  knee  nnd  thefl 
are  to  be  He-xed  at  right  UEigles  iu  ruducin^  all  dislocations.  In  i 
thut  tlie  lutiBf^leH  of  the  leg  may  be  relaxed  as  niudi  »e  possible. 

In  outward  dislocations  reduction  is  accomplisheil  Uy  nhdoctioD  i 
eversion  and  then  extension,  with  direct  prsMtnre  upon  tlie  i 
from  tlie  ineidc  and  upon  the  foot  fn>iu  the  onbiide.     The  reductiai 
completed  liy  addnetion. 

Inward  dislocations  arc  reduced  by  addnotioii  and  invcrsioii,  widi 
extension  and  direct  pressure  upon  the  antragalu^  from  Hie  outside  tai 
against  the  foot  from  the  inside,  and  finally  al><hi(--tion. 

In  forward  disloi-ations  reduction  in  lurcomplislied  by  increued  Aor- 
sal  flexion,  traction,  and  direct  pressnre  batikward. 

Dislocations  l)ackward  are  reduced  hy  iDcreaeed  plantar  flexion, 
traction,  and  direct  pressure,  especially  ujH>n  the  ostragalna,  1 
front  backward. 

The  foot  is  immobilized  at  right  angles  for  two  or  three  i 
after  reduction  by  means  of  a  plaster -of- Paris  or  a  Vulkmann  «)>fi 
and  use  is  then  made  of  massa^  and  active  and  passive  moves 
The  patient  should  wear  a  firmly  laced  boot  at  first  with  lateral  sptia) 

If  reduction  is  not  soccessful  with  the  patient  under  ou  b 
division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  is  sometimeii  of  advantage,  and  it  may  | 
necessary  to  remove  the  obstacle  by  operation— e.  g,,  by  r«tiC<-tioa  I 
the  head  of  the  aslragalne  or  exclsioti  of  the  ustntgalus.  Them  km 
tions  have  also  been  performed  with  good  resiiltf  in  cases  of  eompoa 
diHlo<>ation.  The  skin  soniotinies  Itecomes  gangrenous,  scvondarilTT  t 
consequence  of  the  Bwelling  or  of  pressure  of  the  aatFagaliu.     Healn^ 
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ie  liaBtened  after  demarcation  of  the  gaDgrcno  by  aseptic  excision  of 
the  gangrenona  portions  of  tissae. 

Dislocatiofis  in  the  mid-tarsal  joint  are  extremely  rare.  The  astragalus 
and  the  os  calcis  remain  in  their  normal  position,  and  the  scaphoid  and  the 
cuboid  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  foot  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  dis- 
located part,  which  may  be  displaced  upon  the  dorsum  or  toward  the  sole  of 
the  foot  or  laterally.  The  doubt  regarding  the  occurrence  of  this  dislocation 
is  unjustiQed,  as  is  shown  also  by  an  observation  of  Bose  and  Fuhr.  The 
treatment  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  subustragaloid  dislocationa 

§  356.  iK^ted  SiilDoatlon  of  the  AitragaluB  and  of  the  other  Bonn 
of  the  Tanoa. — The  isolated  complete  or  incomplete  dislocation  of  the 
astragalus  from  its  articalationa  with  the  tibia  and  fibnia,  the  os  calcis, 
and  the  scaphoid  is  rare,  but  is  the  most  common  of  the  isolated  dislo- 
cations of  the  tarsal  bones  (Fig.  888).  The  literature  of  the  subject 
contains,  according  to  Malgaigne,  IvcrseD,  Hofia,  and  others,  about 
ninety  cases.  The  astragalus  is,  as  it  were,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
the  foot  and  the  bone  which  is  principally  concerned  in  the  movements 
of  the  ankle  as  well  as  those  of  the  astragalo-tarsal  joint.  Of  the  iso- 
lated dislocations  of  the  astragalus,  dislocations  forward,  or  forward  and 
outward,  are  the  most  common ;  while  dislocations 
backward,  or  backward  and  outward,  or  backward  and 
inward,  are  the  most  rare.  In  exceptional  cases  the 
astragalus  is  rotated  about  its  sagittal  or  vertical  axis, 
BO  that  the  trochlea  is  directed  downward  or  to  one 
side. 

Isolated  dislocations  of  the  astragalus  arise  from 
forcible  and  irregular  movements  in  the  astragalo- 
tibial  and  astragalo-tarsal  joints.  According  to  the 
experiments  made  by  llenke,  the  astragalus  is  first 
separated  from  its  connection  with  the  tibia  and  fibula 
by  violent  plantar  or  dorsal  flexion,  and  from  its  ar-  ^^^  ess'^Fo^^rd 
ticnlation  with  the  os  calcis  and  the  scaphoid  by  ever-  diBlocatioiioftUa 
sion  or  inversion  and  abduction  or  adduction  of  the 
foot.  Forward  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  arises,  according  to  Ilenke, 
from  forcible  dorsal  flexion  with  eversion  or  inversion  of  the  foot,  and 
backward  dislocation  from  plantar  flexion  with  eversion  or  inversion. 
Stetter,  on  the  contrary,  adopts,  upon  the  ground  of  two  observations, 
a  reversed  order  of  movements  in  the  occurrence  of  isolated  disloca- 
tions of  the  astragalus,  and  it  is,  in  his  opinion,  an  open  question 
whether  a  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  forward  or  backward  results 
from  dorsal  or  from  plantar  flexion.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  fact  tliat 
forward  dislocations  of  the  astragalus  have  arisen  from  dorsal  as  well 
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as  plantar  flexion,  as  is  proved,  for  example,  by  the  observations  of 
Lobker,  Kiedinger,  and  G.  Middeldorpf . 

The  dislocated  astragalus  sometimes  rotates  about  its  vertical  or 
sagittal  axis,  as  was  mentioned  above.  Its  rotation  about  the  sagittal 
axis  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  the  tibia,  at  the  moment 
the  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  occurs,  presses  sometimes  against 
the  inner  and  sometimes  against  the  outer  edge  of  the  astragalus 
(Stetter).  Hoffa  empliasizes  the  resistance  which  the  dislocated  bone 
meets  with  in  the  elastic  tendons  and  stretched  soft  parts  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  Dislocation  of  the  astragalus  is  sometimes  complicated 
by  a  wound  in  the  skin,  through  which  the  astragalus  (as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  two  cases  of  Malgaigne  and  Norris)  may  be  forced  out 
and  found  lying  upon  the  ground.  The  dislocation  may  be  combined 
with  fracture  of  the  astragalus.  When  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  is 
fractured  its  head  may  remain  in  its  normal  place,  while  its  body  is 
dislocated  (F.  Kiister,  Dumont). 

The  symptoms  of  isolated  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  are  cliar- 
acterized,  above  all,  by  the  abnormal  position  of  the  bone  in  this  place 
or  that  (forward,  backward,  outward,  or  inward  displacement).  The 
dislocated  bone,  with  its  well-characterized  form,  can  usually  be  felt 
easily  under  the  tensely  stretched  skin,  or  it  lies  exposed  in  the  wound. 
The  foot  is  inverted  or  everted,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disloca- 
tion, and  is  movable  neither  actively  nor  passively.  It  can  scarcely  be 
determined  in  the  living  subject,  as  soon  as  a  large  swelling  has  ap- 
peared, whether  or  not  rotation  of  the  dislocated  astragalus  has  taken 
place. 

The  prognosis  of  every  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  is  doubtful,  especially 
that  of  a  dislocation  complicated  by  a  wound  of  the  skin  or  a  fracture.  The 
sooner  after  the  injury  reduction  is  successfully  accomplished,  the  more 
favourable  is  the  prognosis.  In  one  case  observed  by  Stetter,  normal  func- 
tion of  the  foot  was  secured  after  reduction  of  the  astragalus,  so  that  the 
patient  was  able  to  undertake  long  mountain  tramps  without  any  discom- 
fort. Such  favourable  results  are  exceptional  in  cases  of  complete  disloca- 
tion of  the  astragalus.  Reduction  is  very  often  impossible,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  bone.  Suppuration  of  the  articulations  of  the  foot 
was  frequently  observed  after  compound  dislocations  of  the  astragalus  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  antiseptic  methods.  Gangrene  of  the  skin  and  of  the 
tendons  or  necrosis  of  the  astragalus  itself  may  also  occiu*. 

Treatment  of  Dislocation  of  the  Astragalus. — Reduction  is  to  he 
attempted  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  injury,  in  the  following  man- 
ner, by  increasing  the  inversion  or  eversion  and  by  extension  and 
direct  pressure  :  The  knee  and  hip  being  flexed  (for  the  relaxation  of 
the  muscles),  the  leg  is  grasped  above  the  malleoli,  the  deformity  still 
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further  increased,  and  powerful  traction  then  exerted  upon  the  foot, 
and  the  astragalus  finally  reduced  by  direct  proa^ure.  In  some  cases 
the  bone  springs  back  into  its  normal  place  with  a  snapping  sound. 
The  astragalus  should  be  replaced  even  though  it  may  be  almost  com- 
pletely separated  from  all  its  connections.  There  is  no  great  danger 
of  necrosis,  as  it  does  not  receive  its  blood  supply  from  below  alone, 
but  from  other  directions  as  well. 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  immobilizing  the  foot  at  right  an- 
gles for  about  three  weeks  by  means  of  a  plaster  splint.  The  patient 
should  make  his  first  attempts  at  walking  in  a  jointed  water-glass 
splint  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  223)  or  in  a  laced  boot  with  a 
splint,  and  massage,  batlis,  and  active  and  passive  movements  arc  em- 
ployed.    The  function  of  the  foot  may  become  almost  normal  again. 

If  reduction  does  not  succeed  in  this  way,  with  the  patient  under 
an  ansesthetic,  either  the  open  reduction  of  the  dislocated  astragalus, 
after  cutting  down  upon  the  same,  is  to  be  recommended  (Berg- 
mann),  or  early  aseptic  excision  of  the  astragalus,  before  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  is  made  worse  by  further  complications  (swelling, 
gangrene,  suppuration).  In  compound  dislocations  the  wound  should 
be  disinfected,  the  bone  reduced,  and  the  wound  drained.  If  reduc- 
tion is  unsuccessful,  or  if  suppuration  already  exists,  or  necrosis  of  the 
dislocated  astragalus  is  threatened,  its  excision  is  indicated.  In  case 
of  extensive  suppuration  of  the  tarsus,  with  danger  of  death  from 
sepsis  or  pyaemia,  amputation  of  the  leg  is  to  be  performed. 

Isolated  dislocations  of  the  remaining  tarsal  bones  are  very  rare  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  of  but  little  surgical  interest.  Dislocations  of  the  os  calcis, 
the  scaphoid,  the  cuboid,  and  the  three  cuneiform  bones  have  been  observed 
occasionally,  as  the  result  of  great  violence. 

Lossen  mentions  two  c€ises  of  isolated  dislocation  of  the  os  calcis  which 
were  observed  by  Dumas.  Both  were  outward  dislocations,  arising,  in  one 
case,  from  the  falling  of  the  body  to  one  side  while  the  foot  was  fixed,  and 
in  the  other  case  from  the  falling  of  a  beam  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  foot. 
In  both  instances  the  outer  and  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis  could  be  felt 
below  the  external  malleolus,  which  had  sunk  deeply  into  the  soft  parts. 
Reduction  was  effected  by  traction  upon  the  leg  in  an  outward  direction  and 
by  pressure  inward  upon  the  os  calcis. 

Lossen  mentions  six  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  scaphoid,  which  is  likewise 
very  rare.  They  were  dislocations  inward  and  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot 
The  scaphoid  is  sometimes  dislocated  with  the  astragalus  in  subastragaloid 
dislocations.  The  inner  border  of  the  foot  is  shortened  in  dislocation  of  the 
scaphoid,  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  latter  is  not  to  be  felt  in  its  normal  place. 
The  best  means  of  reduction  is  by  plantar  flexion,  abduction,  and  direct 
pressure  upon  the  dislocated  bone. 

Finally,  the  following  additional  dislocations  of  the  tarsal  bones  have 
been  observed  :  Dislocation  of  the  first  cuneiform  bone  and  of  the  three  cunei- 
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form  bones  together,  from  a  fall  upon  the  tip  of  the  foot  or  from  being  run 
over.  Dislocation  of  the  first  cuneiform  bone  in  an  upward  and  inward 
direction  has  been  observed.  Lossen  n^entions  three  cases  of  dislocation  of 
the  three  cuneiform  bones  upon  the  scaphoid.  The  reduction  of  these  dislo- 
cations is  accomplished  by  downward  pressure  upon  the  front  part  of  the  foot 
and  by  direct  pressure  upon  the  dislocated  bone.  If  reduction  is  not  success- 
ful, the  dislocated  bone  should  be  promptly  removed. 

§  357.  DidocationB  of  the  Metatarsal  Bones  and  of  tlie  Toe&^The  meta- 
tarsal bones  may  either  be  dislocated  altogether  or  singly.  Hitzig  and  Hoffa 
collected,  in  all,  forty  cases. 

Dislocation  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones  in  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint  (Lis- 
franc's  joint)  may  occur  in  an  upward,  downward,  outward,  or  inward  direc- 
tion. Dislocation  upward  is  the  most  frequent,  and  arises  from  violence 
inflicted  upon  the  tarsus  from  above,  so  that  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  are  displaced  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  The  symptoms  are  very 
characteristic.  The  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  more  arched  than  normal,  and  the 
projecting  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  can  be  distinctly  felt.  The  toes  are 
in  dorsal  flexion. 

Dislocation  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones  downward  is  much  more  rare. 
Lossen  mentions  a  case  observed  by  Smyly  resulting  from  forcible  dorsal 
flexion.  The  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  project  in  the  sole  in  this  dis- 
location, the  foot  is  shortened,  and  there  is  a  deep  furrow  upon  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot  in  front  of  the  cuneiform  bones  and  the  cuboid. 

Inward  or  outward  dislocations  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones  are  impossible 
without  fracture  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  which  is  held  firmly  between 
the  first  and  third  cuneiform  bones.  Lateral  dislocation  sometimes  occurs 
secondarily,  however,  without  fracture,  from  an  upward  dislocation.  Only 
one  instance  is  known  of  an  inward  dislocation  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones. 
An  outward  dislocation  was  observed  by  Lacombe,  Schrauth,  Sandwith,  Lan- 
gier,  and  others. 

The  prognosis  of  other  than  compound  dislocations  of  all  the  metatarsal 
bones  at  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint  is  favourable.  Reduction  is  best  effected 
by  strong  traction  on  the  metatarsal  bones  while  the  tarsus  is  held  firmly, 
and  then  by  direct  pressure  with  both  thumbs  upon  the  dislocated  bones. 

Dislocations  of  single  metatarsal  bones  at  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint  are 
much  more  rare.  They  originate  in  the  same  way  as  the  dislocations  of  all 
the  metatarsal  bones,  except  that  here  only  one  metatarsal  bone  is  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  violence.  Reduction  is  accomplished  here  also  by  trac- 
tion and  direct  pressure.  If  reduction  is  impossible,  the  tarso-metatarsal 
joint  in  question  is  exposed,  and  then  the  obstacle  removed  or  the  bone 
resected. 

Dislocations  of  the  toes  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  are  confined 
almost  wholly  to  those  of  the  great  toe,  which  may  be  dislocated  either  ui>- 
ward  or  inward. 

Dislocation  of  the  great  toe  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  metatarsus 
arises  from  violent  dorsal  fiexion  of  the  toe,  whereby  the  head  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  is  pressed  so  strongly  against  the  lower  part  of  the  capsule  that 
the  latter  is  ruptured.  The  metatarsal  bone  is  dislocated  downward — that  is, 
the  fii*st  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  is  displaced  toward  the  dorsum  (Fig.  889). 
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The  dislocation  is  Bometimes  complete  and  sometimes  incomplete.  The 
symptoms  Rre  very  distinct,  especially  when  the  dislocation  is  complete. 
The  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  can  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  is  found  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  metatarsal 
bone.  Tlie  active  movements  of  the  great  toe  are  suspended.  The  skin  on  the 
sole  of  the  foot  is  not  infrequently  perforated 
by  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  This  oc- 
curred ten  times,  according  to  Malgaigne, 
among  nineteen  cases. 

The  reduction  of  dorsal  dislocations  of  the 
great  toe  is  best  accomplished  by  increasinfr 
the  existing  dorsal  flexion  and  then  pushing 

the  phalanx  forward  with  the  fingers  over  y,^  88B.-Don«il  dislocation  of  the 
the  metatarsal  bone,  whereupon  it  is  brought  gnK  toe. 

into  place  by  traction,  extension,  and  plantar 

flexion.  Similar  difficulties  may  occur  here  as  in  the  reduction  of  disloca- 
tions of  the  thumb,  and  they  should  be  overcome  in  the  same  way.  The 
sesamoid  bones  or  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  ballucis  may  become  in- 
terposed and  prevent  reduction.  In  case  of  irreducible  and  compound  dislo- 
cations, resection  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  is  to  be  recomnieuded. 
In  a  compound  dislocation,  attended  with  severe  injury  of  the  soft  parts,  dis- 
articulation may  be  indicated. 

Inward  dislocation  of  the  great  toe  at  the  metetarso-phalangeal  joint 
arises  usually  from  forcible  abduction,  particularly  when  tlie  toe  is  in  a 
position  of  right-angled  dorsal  flexion  (Bartholmai).  Lossen  quotes  only 
two  cases  observed  by  Malgaigne  and  Notta.  Seduction  was  easily  effected 
by  traction  upon  the  toe  and  direct  pressure  upon  the  end  of  the  phalanx. 
Reduction  by  abduction  and  pressing  upon  the  articular  surface  of  the  flret 
phalanx  is  better. 

Dislocations  of  the  phalanges  are  very  rare.  Riedinger,  who  had  a  case 
of  upward  dislocation  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  right 
foot,  states  that  there  are  but  three  cases  in  literature  of  dislocation  of  the 
phalanges.  Dislocation  upward  results  not  only  from  simple  hyperextension, 
but  also  from  abduction  with  subsequent  extension  and  adduction.  These 
movements  produce  the  dislocation  experimentally  upon  the  cadaver  (Rie- 
dinger). 

Reduction  is  performed  by  pushing  forward  the  phalanx,  which  is  in  dor- 
sal flexion.  Inward  dislocation  of  tlie  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  with 
perforation  of  the  skin,  has  been  observed  (Pinel).  Its  reduction  is  accom- 
plished by  extension  and  direct  pressure. 

§  358.  FractniM  of  the  Bones  of  the  Foot — In  view  of  the  freqnency 
of  injuries  of  the  foot,  fractures  of  its  bones  are  rare,  because  the  vio- 
lence used  is  weakened  by  their  mobility. 

I.  Fiftctarei  of  the  Axtra^ni, — We  have  already  mentioned  that 
fractures  of  the  astragalus  sometimes  occur  in  connection  with  difilo- 
cations  of  this  bone.  Complete  or  incomplete  fractures  of  the  astrag- 
alus without  its  dislocation  are  very  rare.     They  occur  occasionally, 
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in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  considerable  height,  from  being  ran 
over,  from  twisting  the  foot,  etc.  The  direction  of  the  line  of  frac- 
ture varies  greatly,  and  may  be  horizontal,  transverse,  antero-posterior, 
or  T-shaped.  Gaupp  has  collected  from  literature  fifty -nine  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  astragalus. 

The  transverse  fractures  of  the  astragalus  are  the  most  commoiL 
In  comminuted  fractures  other  tarsal  bones  are  usually  injured — e.  g., 
the  OS  calcis — or  there  are  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  leg.  The  symp- 
toms of  a  fracture  of  the  astragalus  depend  upon  whether  the  frag- 
ments are  displaced  or  not.  When  the  fragments  are  displaced,  the 
fracture  may  be  mistaken  for  a  dislocation  of  the  astragalus.  If  there 
is  no  displacement,  the  diagnosis  is  difficult,  and  most  of  the  cases  are 
taken  for  severe  sprains.  Crepitus  can  sometimes  be  made  out  by 
movements  of  pronation  or  supination,  or  by  dorsal  and  plantar 
flexion.  The  fact  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  stand  and  complains 
of  deep-seated  pain,  particularly  when  the  foot  is  moved  at  the  ankle 
or  at  the  astragalo-tarsal  joint,  is  also  important  for  the  diagnod& 
There  is  almost  always  considerable  swelling  in  the  region  of  the 
astragalus.  The  prognosis  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  dislocation 
of  the  astragalus,  and  is  most  favourable  in  simple  f i-actures  where 
there  is  no  displacement.  Complete  restoration  to  the  normal  is  pos- 
sible after  a  fracture  of  the  astragalus,  but  there  results  in  some  ca^es 
partial  or  complete  anchylosis  of  the  ankle.  Necrosis  of  the  fragment 
of  the  astragalus  that  has  been  broken  off  has  also  been  observed. 
Compound  fractures  that  are  not  treated  under  aseptic  methods  hist 
endanger  the  life  of  the  patient,  in  consequence  of  suppuration  of  the 
ankle  joint,  sepsis,  and  pyaemia. 

Simple  fractures  without  displacement  are  treated  by  immobiliza- 
j  tion  of  the  ankle  joint  at  right  angles  for  three  or  four  weeks  bv 

I  means  of  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint.     When  there  is  marked  swelling 

I  the  leg  should  be  placed  for  a  few  days  upon  a  Volkmann  splint  and 

i  kept  elevated.     If  there  is  displacement,  reduction  of  the  fragment 

i  that  has  been  broken  off  should  be  attem])ted.     If  reduction  is  not 

successful,  one  may  accomplish  it  by  means  of  an  operation  or  niav 
remove  the  broken-off  fragment  or  the  entire  astragalus.  RemovJ 
of  the  astragalus  is  indicated  particularly  in  compound  comminuted 
fractures.  For  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  compound  fractures  see 
also  pages  858,  859,  and  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  597  ff. 

±  Fractures  of  the  Os  Calcia— Fractures  of  the  os  calcis  are  also  rare, 
but  are  easier  to  diagnose  than  those  of  the  astragalus.  The  greatest 
variety  of  fractures  of  the  os  calcis  has  been  observed,  especiallv  tnm?- 
verse  fractures,  obli(][ue  fractures,  longitudinal  fractures,  and  commi- 
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noted  fraetares  (Fig.  890).  Tlie  fractures  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
bone  are  tlie  moat  common.  The  moat  fre^pent  and  tlie  more  or  leas 
typical  fractures  are  thoae  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  oa  c&lcis,  caused  by 
forcible  contraction  of  the  tendo  Acbillie — e.  g,,  from  a  fall  or  a  jump 
upon  the  feet  or  from  a  misstep ;  also  the  fractures  by  compression, 
resulting,  for  example,  from  a  fall  from  a  considerable  height,  whereby 
the  08  calcis  is  crushed  by  the 
astragalus  either  longitudinally 
or,  more  frequently,  into  several 
fragments  (Fig.  890).  Fractures 
by  compression  may  be  bilateral, 
lu  comminuted  fracturea  the 
fragments  may  be  more  or  less 
impacted.  In  case  of  tranarerae 
fractures  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
oa  calcis,  the  fragment  of  bone 

that  is  broken  off  ia  displaced  ^'o-  890.— Comminnted  fmcttire  of  Ihe  01 
more  or  less  m  an  upward  direc- 
tion with  the  tendo  Achillia,  and  can  therefore  easily  be  felt  here.  The 
fractures  by  compression  and  other  fractures  of  the  os  calcis  are  charac- 
terized by  marked  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  heel,  by  pain,  and  it 
may  be  by  crepitus,  over  the  tuberoaity  of  the  os  calcia  and  in  the  sole 
of  the  foot.  It  is  usually  impossible  for  the  patient  to  stand  on  his 
feet.  The  foot  is  flattened,  and  the  malleoli  are  approximated  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  The  prognosis  of  fractures  due  to  a  forcible  contrac- 
tion of  the  tendo  Achillis  is  more  favourable  than  that  of  fractures  by 
compression.  The  latter  uaually  unite  alowly,  requiring,  according  to 
Gurlt,  sixty  daye  on  the  average.  Hat  foot  almoat  always  results,  and 
the  gait  is,  not  infrequently,  permanently  unsteady,  Pseudarthrosis  is 
to  be  feared  in  connection  with  fractures  of  the  tuberoaity  if  tlie  treat- 
ment is  not  of  the  proper  kind. 

Treatment  o(  Fraotuxea  of  the  Oa  Calcia. — In  case  of  fracture  of  the 
posterior  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  a  plaster-of- Paris  aplint  is  applied 
after  reduction  of  the  displaced  fragment  of  bone,  with  the  knee  sharply 
fle.ted  and  the  foot  in  plantar  flexion,  in  order  that  the  muscles  of  the 
calf  may  be  relaxed  as  completely  as  possible.  Should  it  be  difficult  to 
retain  the  fragment  of  bone  that  is  broken  off  in  its  normal  place,  one 
may  perform  tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  or  simply  nail  or  suture 
the  fragments  together.     Union  requires  thirty  to  forty  daya. 

In  case  of  fractures  by  compression  or  simple  comminuted  frac- 
tures one  should  at  the  outset,  if  there  ia  much  swelling,  place  the 
extremity  upon  a  Volkmann  splint  with  the  foot  in  plantar  flexion, 
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(ir  suspenil  it  by  means  of  a  dorail  eplint  (Fig.  f*91,  page  851*1.  J 
eight  or  ten  davs  a  plaster  optint  is  applied.  Cotupoutnl  fnrtun 
tite  oe  calcie  are  treated  according  to  general  rules  and  with  i 
septic   precautions   leee  page  S5S,  and  PriDriple«  of   Surgery,  fugi 

sy-  ff). 

Among  other  fractures  nf  the  o»  calcia.  that  of  the  sustentaealam  tali  and 
of  the  outer  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis  should  be  mentioaeU. 

The  sustentaculum  tali  serves,  as  is  well  known,  as  a  support  for  the  ■*- 
tragaluB,  and  the  tendon  of  the  flejior  hallucis  muscle  runs  in  a  gruOTB  on  ita 
plantar  surface.  According  to  Abel,  who  saw  three  cases  of  isulalMl  fnetnn 
of  the  sustentaculum  tali,  the  fracture  arises  from  forcible  iuvenooa  wilh 
adduction.  The  foot  is  in  a  valgus  position,  and  the  heel  is  ahoirlened  ia 
onsequence  of  a  slight  forward  displacement  of  the  os  calcia.  Thn«  Is  local' 
iied  teoderneas  on  the  anterior  inner  surface  of  the  foot  in  the  r«gk>u  of  the 
sustentaculum  talL  The  use  of  the  foot  for  walking  or  standing  is  more  or 
leas  impaired.  If  the  fragment  of  bone  is  completely  broken  oft,  it  ia  nsualtj 
displaced  somewhat  downward.  B*>nj  union  follows  promptly,  as  a  role, 
but  the  valgus  portion  of  the  foot  and  the  restriction  of  inversioii  niid  erir- 
sion.  and  also  of  abduction  and  udduclioo,  may  be  permanent 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  cltwely  fitting  plaslw  <if 
Paris  splint  to  the  ankle  and  lower  part  of  the  leg  after  tb«  fra^mvDt  of 
bone,  which  may  be  displai-^t  downward,  has  b«en  reatored  to  ha  tMcnuil 

The  external  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis  lies  below  the  enlemal  niallMiliM,  it 
the  point  of  insertion  of  the  middle  fasciculus  of  the  external  hiieml  liga- 
ntent,  and  beneath  it  runs  the  peroneus  longus  muscle.  Fractun  of  this 
process  was  observed  by  Bidder,  among  others,  from  traction  of  the  tniddle 
fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament.  The  symptoms  of  the  fractui* 
consist  in  an  extraviisation  of  hlood  and  tiie  presence  of  a  bn>km-otf  and 
movable  fragment  of  bone  1>eluw  the  tip  of  liie  external  malleolua.  The 
patient  expenencea  great  pain  in  bearing  his  weight  upon  the  fuoL  Buny 
union  with  normal  ability  lo  walk  can  usually  be  secured  by  hmiciis  of  a 
closely  fitting  pi  aster- of' Paris  splint  applied  with  the  ankle  Joint  at  ri|^t 

3.  FraetnrM  of  the  Semaining  Tarsal  Bonea. — Frartnre«  of  the 
pliuiil,  tlie  vuboiil,  and  the  cuneiform  bonee  aJmoet  alwavfi  rvanlt  fi 
the  action  of  direct  violence,  eepeviallj  from  com  press)  on.  with 
without  a  wound  of  the  soft  parts,  or  from  a  gunshot  injury, 
course  even  of  compound  fractures  is  favourable  if  the  lujory 
at  once  under  antiseptic  treatment  (nee  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages 
.'i9T-fKl2).  Suppuration  of  the  joints  of  the  foot  and  of  the  tendoB 
shoatlis  i»  ospe(!ia]ly  to  l>e  guarded  against.  In  case  of  exlonsive  cttm- 
mimition  of  t)ie  tanuil  bones,  one  slioiiM  seek  to  presenro  m  mnrli  of 
the  foot  as  possible,  and  should  rpw>rt  to  amputation  only  wIk-h  tlw 
lioft  parte  are  severely  injured.     (Sec  Operations  on  the  Foot,  g  3«tl*, 
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page  901  flF.,  and  §  370,  page  905  flf.  For  gunshot  wounds,  see  also 
§  359.) 

4.  Fractures  of  the  Metatanal  Bones  and  the  Toes. — Fractures  of 
the  metatarsal  bones  arise  chiefly  from  direct  violence  (the  falling  of  a 
heavy  body  upon  the  foot,  being  run  over,  etc.),  and  they  are  therefore 
usually  combined  with  injury  to  the  skin.  Indirect  fractures  of  the 
metatarsal  bones  have  been  observed  in  rare  cases,  resulting  from  a  fall 
upon  the  front  part  of  the  foot.  If  only  one  metatarsal  bone  is  broken, 
a  displacement  of  the  fragment  is  prevented,  as  a  rule,  by  the  neigh- 
bouring metatarsal  bones  that  are  intact.  If  several  metatarsal  bones 
are  broken,  the  fragments  are  usually  displaced  toward  the  sole  or  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot.  The  diagnosis  of  a  fracture  of  the  metatarsal  bones 
may  be  difficult  if  there  is  much  swelling. 

The  treatment  of  these  fractures,  which  are  usually  compound, 
conforms  to  general  rules  and  should  be  strictly  antiseptic.  The  dis- 
placement is  overcome,  the  wound  is  disinfected  and  drained,  and  the 
extremity  is  placed  upon  a  Volkmann  splint.  The  rare  simple  frac- 
tures are  treated  by  the  application  of  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint  or  the 
use  of  a  Volkmann  splint. 

Fractures  of  the  toes  also  are  usually  attended  with  injury  to  the 
covering  of  soft  parts.  The  diagnosis  is  easily  made.  Parts  of  the 
toes  are  sometimes  completely  torn  away,  as  is  the  case  with  the  fingers, 
so  that  the  bone  projects  from  the  wound.  In  such  cases  enough  of 
the  projecting  bone  should  be  removed  with  bone-cutting  forceps,  under 
local  anffisthesia,  to  enable  the  end  of  the  bone  to  be  covered  with  soft 
parts.  The  best  way  is  to  amputate  the  stump  of  bone  at  the  next 
joint.  Healing  is  most  speedily  accomplished  also  in  cases  of  crushing  of 
the  toes  by  amputation  of  the  involved  phalanges.  Simple  fractures  of 
the  toes  are  best  immobilized  by  suitable  splints— e.  g.,  of  gutta-percha 
— and  the  neighbouring  toes  are  used  as  splints,  as  is  done  with  the 
fingers. 

§  359.  Wounds  of  the  Joints  of  the  Poot — We  have  already  men- 
tioned wounds  of  the  joints  of  the  foot  in  describing  fractures  and 
dislocations.  Wounds  of  the  joints  of  the  foot  also  arise  occasionally 
from  punctures  and  incised  wounds,  and,  above  all,  from  gunshot 
injuries.  For  the  course  and  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  joints  and 
gunshot  wounds  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  123,  page  726  flF.,  and  §  124, 
page  731  flF.,  of  Principles  of  Surgery.  Only  the  following  brief 
statement  need  be  added  here : 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  ankle  joint  are  almost  always  combined 
with  injury  of  the  tibia  and  the  fibula,  the  astragalus,  and,  it  may  be,  the 
remaining  tarsal  bones.     Gunshot  wounds  without  injury  to  the  bone 
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are  poeeible  only  in  the  anteriur  part  of  the  ankle  joint,  when,  for 
example,  only  the  skin  and  the  capsule  have  been  gmzvd. 

If  vounds  of  ttie  joint  nin  an  aeeptic  coiikc,  thetr  progntiw  u 
favourable.  Otherwise,  extensive  supptiration  easily  efwues  in  ll»r 
ankle  and  the  tarsal  jointe.  The  mortality  of  gunebot  woands  oi  liie 
tarsus  was  formerly  very  high,  but  it  is  lese  at  preeeut,  from  the  £w*t 
that  we  can  prevent  suppuration,  ecpsie,  and  pyseraia  by  aseptic  tntt- 
inent  of  the  wound. 

Treatment  of  Woundi  of  the  Jointa  of  the  Foot — Fresh  cuee  of  Am- 
ple punctured  or  incised  wouuds  of  a  joint,  without  any  demnnstntile 
infection,  are  carefully  disinfected,  covered  with  iodoform  gauze,  uul 
immobilized  by  the  nee  of  an  antiseptic  protective  dreesing  and  a 
Volkmann  epiint.  This  aseptic  treatment  often  encceeds  in  prvfierrin^ 
a  movable  joint.  If  the  temperature  rises,  the  patient  vompUinc  of 
pain,  anil  suppuration  of  the  joint  is  threatened,  the  joint  afauDtd  W 
freely  opened,  disinfected  with  l-to-I,(X)U  bichloride,  drained,  aud  im- 
mobilized upon  a  Volkmann  splint.  A  movable  joint  may  here  al«> 
result  If  symptoms  of  severe  intlammation  appear,  in  spite  of  di«D- 
fectiou  and  drainage,  or  if  extensive  suppuration  already  exisU,  rejec- 
tion of  the  jiiint  should  be  performed ;  or  if  sepsis  is  tlireat«ned,  snipii' 
tation  is  indicated. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  joints  of  the  foot  that  are  com- 
bined with  injury  of  the  bone — e.  g.,  gunshot  wounds — ia  aa  follows: 
The  strictest  aseptic  methods  are  to  be  employed  aa  well  oa  a  oottecrva- 
tive  treatment  both  in  practice  in  peace  and  tn  military  practice 
Primary  amputation  is  indicated  only  in  cases  of  very  severe  injury  of 
the  bones  and  the  soft  parts— e.  g.,  from  a  cannon  shut.  In  practice  in 
peace  one  should  not  carry  the  expectant  mctlio<l  of  treatment  too  far  in 
treating  injuries  of  the  bones  of  the  fo<)t  bat  should  proceed  here  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  compound  fractal 
(see  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  597-602).  In  military  practiee,  h 
ever,  an  expectant  antiseptic  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  is  to  be  r 
mended  at  the  outset,  with  disinfet^'tion  of  tlio  wound,  dnunnge  (: 
ing\  and  an  antiseptic  protective  dressing,  with  the  foot  imtiiobiliMil 
at  right  angles  upon  a  Volkmann  splint  or  by  suspensioa — e.  g,,  u 
represented  in  Figs.  H!)l  and  H!t!2 — or  by  means  of  a  splint  of  pbuilerof 
Paris  and  hemp,  etc.  In  other  respects  the  treatment  of  gansbut 
wounds  is  to  be  cArriedout  according  to  general  nile«  (arrest  of  thebcm- 
orrhage,  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  the  ball,  shreds  of  clullitng, 
et<r.).  T«X)  zealous  and  long- continued  search  for  tlie  ball  ia  oE>je«*tion- 
ahlc.  It  often  heals  in  the  tissues  without  reaction,  and  can,  if  iiec««NUT, 
be  extracted  later.     If  the  superlicial  wound  is  small,  aseptic  beatiog 
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beneath  the  scab  sometimes  takes  place.  In  case  of  severe  injury  to 
the  soft  parts,  antiseptic  irrigation  is  to  be  recommended.  If  the  bones 
are  extensively  comminuted,  the  splinters  are  removed  and  primary 


Fio.  891. — SaapeDBion  of  tlie  ankle  by  means 
of  an  anterior  splint  (Volkmann). 


Fig.  892. — Suspension  of  the  lower  extremity 
by  means  of  a  wooden  splint  and  tele- 
graph wire  (Esmarch). 


resection — e.  g.,  of  the  ankle — is  performed  if  necessary.  If  the  astrag- 
alus is  shattered,  it  is  excised  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  incision 
on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  ankle  joint,  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
extensor  tendon  of  the  second  toe,  reaching  to  the  astragalo-scaphoid 
articulation.  As  a  general  rule,  as  much  of  the  foot  is  preserved  as 
possible.  Amputation  is  indicated  only  in  cases  of  severe  comminu- 
tion of  the  bone  or  crushing  of  the  soft  parts,  or  when  sepsis  and  pyae- 
mia are  threatened.  For  the  technique  of  the  different  operations  upon 
the  foot,  see  §§  368-370,  pages  895-905  ff.  For  injuries  of  the  vessels 
and  nerves,  see  pages  809-812. 

Strict  care  is  to  be  taken,  in  treating  all  injuries  of  the  ankle,  that 
the  joint  heals  in  a  right-angled  position,  and  that,  above  all,  pes 
equinus  does  not  result,  which  interferes  later  with  walking  and  stand- 
ing. If  anchylosis  of  the  ankle  joint  ensues,  the  patient  may  still  walk 
very  well  and  even  take  long  tramps,  if  the  foot  is  only  in  a  favour- 
able (right-angled)  position,  without  inversion  or  eversion. 

Among  other  injuries  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  foot,  we  have  already 
mentioned  injuries  of  the  vessels  and  the  nerves  on  pages  809-812. 
The  treatment  of  other  wounds,  of  injury  to  the  tendons,  etc.,  is  the 
same  as  on  the  hand  and  the  fingers  (see  page  602).  The  contusions 
of  the  soft  parts  of  the  toes,  with  an  extravasation  of  blood  beneath 
the  nail— e.  g.,  of  the  great  toe— which  are  so  common,  heal  most 
quickly  by  removal  of  the  nail,  followed  by  an  aseptic  after-treatment 
as  described  on  pages  871,  872.  Laceration  of  the  plantar  fascia  some- 
times occurs  in  fractures  and  is  of  considerable  practical  importance 
(Ledderhose).  It  gives  rise  later  to  painful  nodular  swellings  and  in- 
durations, which  usually  disappear,  however,  spontaneously.  The  dis- 
eased places  are  to  be  relieved  from  pressure  by  some  arrangement 
inside  the  shoe.     The  nodules  may,  if  necessary,  be  excised. 
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§  360.  Diseases  of  the  Ankle  and  the  Bones  and  Joints  of  the  Foot— 

The  different  forms  of  acute  synovitis  are  observed  in  the  ankle  joint- 
viz.,  the  acute  serous,  sero-fibrinous,  and  suppurative.  Acute  serous 
synovitis  arises,  for  example,  from  simple  fractures  in  the  region  of  the 
ankle,  from  sprains,  from  acute  articular  rheumatism,  etc.  Acute  sup- 
purative synovitis  develops  after  compound  fractures  of  the  joints  and 
dislocations  that  are  not  treated  aseptically,  after  incised,  punctured, 
and  gunshot  wounds  of  the  joint,  and  also,  secondarily,  from  suppurs- 
tion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joint — e.  g.,  suppurative  tenosynovitis  or 
acute  osteomyelitis. 

Tubercular  inflammations  are  the  most  common  of  the  chronic  in- 
flammations of  the  ankle.  They  begin  most  frequently  in  the  bone, 
particularly  in  the  astragalus  or  the  tibia,  less  frequently  in  the  fibula 
and  in  the  synovial  membrane.  In  case  the  disease  begins  primarily 
in  the  astragalus,  the  inflammation  may  break  through  into  the  ankle 
and  the  astragalo-tarsal  joints.  In  this  way  extensive  caries  of  the  tar- 
sal bones  may  result.  Caries  of  the  tarsal  bones  arises  in  other  cases 
from  tubercular  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  of  other  tarsal  bones,  or 
from  primary  tubercular  disease  of  the  tarsal  joints,  the  surrounding 
soft  parts,  especially  the  tendon  sheaths,  etc. 

Among  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  ankle  are  gonorrhoeal 
arthritis  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  662),  arthritis  deformans, 
particularly  after  fracture  of  a  joint  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page 
683),  and,  flnally,  tabetic  (neuropathic)  arthritis,  which  we  likewise  de- 
scribed in  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  693,  with  special  reference  to 
the  ankle. 

For  the  symptomatology  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  different  forms 
of  inflammation  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  more  detailed  description 
in  Principles  of  Surgery.  An  effusion  within  the  ankle  is  first  notice- 
able anteriorly  alongside  the  extensor  tendons — that  is,  the  normal  de- 
pressions that  exist  here  are  more  or  less  obliterated  and  the  portion  of 
the  johit  in  the  region  of  the  malleoli  has  a  characteristic  fulness. 
Fluctuation  is  felt  on  both  sides  of  the  extensor  tendons,  especially 
when  the  ankle  is  in  moderate  dorsal  flexion.  Later,  as  the  effusion 
increases  in  amount,  there  is  a  corresponding  swelling  beneath  the  mal- 
leoli, and  beside  and  under  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  more  pronounced 
the  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  skin  and  of  the  periarticular  soft 
parts,  and  the  more  pain  there  is,  combined  with  fever,  the  more  cer- 
tain is  it  that  the  fluid  in  the  joint  is  purulent.  The  nature  of  the 
intraarticular  exudation  may,  if  necessary,  be  determined  by  means  of 
an  exploratory  needle. 

Tubercular  inflammation  also  of  the  ankle  joint,  especially  the  more 
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rare  primary  synovial  form,  ib  first  demonstrable  in  front  in  the  form 
of  an  effusion,  or  a  soft,  doughy  swelling  on  l>oth  sides  of  the  extensor 
tendons.  If  there  is  a  primary-  focus  in  the  astragalus,  in  the  tibia,  or 
in  the  fibula,  or  there  is  primary  disease  of  the  tendon  sheath,  the 
ankle  joint  is  at  first  intact  and  the  diseased  bone  is  enlarged  and  pain- 
ful, or  the  tubercular  disease  is  confined  to  the  tendon  sheaths,  while 
the  ankle  joint  is  movable  and  painless.  In  case  of  primary  synovial 
disease  with  effusion,  the  joint  may  likewise  be  intact.  In  cases  of 
primary  disease  of  the  bone,  excellent  results  are  secured  by  scraping 
out  the  focus  in  the  bone  early,  before  the  ankle  joint  becomes  dis- 
eased. As  soon  as  the  tubercular  process  has  broken  through  into  the 
ankle  joint,  active  and  passive  dorsal  flexion  and  plantar  flexion  of  the 
joint  become  more  and  more  restricted  and  painful.  If  the  astragalo- 
tarsal  joints  are  likewise  diseased — e.  g.,  in  tuberculosis  of  the  astrag- 
alus— inversion  and  eversion  of  the  foot  also,  as  well  as  abduction  and 
adduction,  are  then  restricted  and  painful.  Fever  does  not  always 
attend  tuberculosis  of  joints,  and  it  may  be  absent  even  after  periarticu- 
lar abscesses  have  formed.  In  other  cases  high  fever  is  observed  from 
time  to  time,  or  more  continuously — e.  g.,  after  traumatisms  and  move- 
ments of  the  joint. 

From  a  therapeutic  standpoint  it  is  of  great  importance  to  deter- 
mine, in  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  ankle,  whether  the  ankle  joint 
alone  is  diseased  or  other  articulations  of  the  tarsus  have  already  been 
attacked,  especially  the  two  astragalo-tarsal  joints.  If  eversion  and 
inversion  with  abduction  and  adduction  are  still  normal,  the  joints  last 
named  are  not  yet  diseased.  It  is  also  important,  in  judging  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  disease,  to  determine  whether  this  or  that  bone  is  enlarged 
and  painful.  The  entire  foot  is  often  more  or  less  swollen,  and  there 
are  numerous  fistul®.  In  such  cases  an  operation  first  determines, 
often,  to  what  extent  the  foot  is  diseased. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  ankle  joint  may  be  cured  at  any  stage.  Its 
course  is  more  favourable  in  children  than  in  adults.  Extensive  carious 
destruction  of  the  joint  may  l)e  cured  in  children,  with  or  without  an 
operation,  with  a  tolerable  preservation  of  the  function  of  the  joint. 
The  prognosis  of  tuberculosis  of  the  ankle  joint  has  become  more 
favourable  of  late  among  adults  also,  in  consequence  of  treatment  with 
iodoform  and  thorough  scraping  or  arthrectomy  (synovectomy). 

Treatment  of  Inflammations  of  the  Ankle  Joint — For  the  treatment  of 
acute  and  chronic  serous,  sero-fibrinous,  and  suppurative  synovitis,  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  arthritis  deformans,  tabetic  disease,  gonorrhoeal 
arthritis,  etc.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  r)6(>- 
696,  and  to  the  same  diseases  of  the  knee  joint,  page  782  ff.    Puncture 
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and  ini^ision  of  the  ankle  are  host  performed  on  both  sides  of  the  a 
teDBor  tendons.  Coiinter-ojieuinge  for  drainage  should  ho  tnado  | 
teriorly  l>etw-een  the  tibula  and  tlie  tendo  Aeliillis. 

The  treatment  of  tulierculoeig  of  the  ankle  confomm  to  the  « 
principles  aa  that  of  tuherculosia  of  the  knee  (see  page  7S.1,  and  I 
eiplefi  of  Surgery,  page  670  ff.).     At  the  ontfiet,  and  even   later,  * 
tistnltc  already  exist,  I  recommend,  above  all,  in  addition  to  immobilta 
tion  and  elevation  of  the  joint,  injections  of  ten-per-ccnt  iodofon 
glyeerin  or  iodofonn  oil,  two  to  ten  grammes,  according  to  the  a 
the  patient,  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  four  weeks,     I  have  secand 
very  Burprising  results  by  this  treatment,  and  am  convinced  that  iodo- 
form is  really  an  nntituljerc.ular  remedy.    The  injections  are  l»ert  made 
in  the  anterior  region  of  the  joint,  on  both  sides  of  the  extonaor  t 
dona.     Tlie  joint  should  he  moved  in  different  directjons  after  the  il 
jections,  so  as  to  distribute  the  iodoform  throughout  the  joint    TuIk 
cular  tenosynovitis  and  tubei-cular  foci  in  the  tibia  and  the  fihiila  a 
in  the  tarsus  must  be  sulijected  to  treatment  before  tliey  involve  t 
ankle  joint.    The  further  treatment  of  tnhercnlosis  is  symptomatic, 
consists  in  inmiobilization  of  the  joint  for  a  time  by  mcHns  of  a  pla 
of-Paris  Bplint  in  cases  without  tistniit',  in  o[>cning  pcriarticnlar  I 
scesses,  in  scraping  out  the  joint  when  there  is  caries,  etc.     Conipltf 
refiections  are  to  be  avoided  in  children,  but  they  are  of  coarse  pern  ' 
Bible  in  adults,  in  ease  of  extensive  disease.     For  the  incisionH  to  b 
made  in  opening  the  ankle  joint  for  arthreotomy  (svnovectoniyi,  ti 
reader  is  referred  to  §  3*i8,  page  8i)5  ff.     If  the  astrHgalns  i 
sively  diseased,  it  is  excised  (see  page   S(S4).     As  a  general  mie,  a 
shonld   be   as   conservative  as  regards   the   preeervation   of   bone  I 
dealing  with  the  ankle  joint  as  with  other  joint*.     The  couscrvatiw 
treatment  of  tnliercular  disease  of  the  ankle  often  retjaires  great  [ 
tience,  and  years  may  go  by  before  a  cure  is  effected.     In  the  wonrt 
cases,  when  there  is  extensive  disease  of  the  ankle  joint  and  the  tami«, 
with  possibly  nephritis,  phthisis,  or  amyloid  d^^ncmtion.  luiiputativn 
of  the  leg  is  the  be«t  treatment,  if  Pirogoff's  or  Syme's  operation 
is  no  longer  possible.     Osteoplastic  resection,  after  llikaliex- Wbwli- 
mirow,  is  a  useful  operation  in  the  treatment  of  some  cases  of  extensile 
disease  of  the  ankle  joint  and  the  tarsus.     The  constitutional  treat- 
ment of  the  patient,  by  means  of  good  nourishment,  fresh  air,  resideim 
in  elevated  health  resorts  or  in  a  wann  climate,  and  the  iiao  of  brine 
Italhs,  sea  baths,  etc.,  is  of  great  importance  in  dealing  with  all  ranra 
of  joint  tuberculosis. 

In  the  further  course  of  all  inflammations  of  the  ankle  joint  care 
must  always  l>e  taken  that  the  joint  is  kept  in  a  right-anglea]  puaitioB 
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SO  as  to  secure  a  good  use  of  the  foot  later,  even  if  anchylosis  ensues. 
Pes  equinus  (plantar  flexion),  which  so  easily  results,  must  be  especially 
guarded  against,  as  the  foot  tends  to  assume  this  position  from  its  own 
weight. 

Inflammations  of  the  Joints  of  the  Tarraib— The  articulations  that  come 
particularly  into  consideration  here  are  the  two  astragal o- tarsal  joints  and 
the  following  five  separate  joints,  viz. :  1.  The  articulation  between  the 
cuboid  and  the  os  calcis.  2.  That  between  the  three  cuneiform  bones  and 
the  scaphoid.  3.  That  between  the  first  cuneiform  bone  and  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great  toe.  4.  That  between  the  second  and  third  cuneiform  bones 
and  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones.  5.  That  between  the  cuboid  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 

Acute  inflammations  of  the  two  astragalo- tarsal  joints  are  observed  espe- 
cially after  open  wounds.  The  joints  are  fairly  well  protected  against  incised 
and  punctured  wounds,  but  are  more  liable  to  gunshot  wounds.  The  ankle 
joint  is  then  usually  injured  as  well,  and  the  bones  are  more  or  less  shattered. 
The  escape  of  the  pus  is  difficult  in  suppurative  inflammations  of  these  joints, 
and  hence  high  fever  and  severe  local  manifestations  are  often  observed. 

The  suppuration  frequently  passes  over  to  the  tendon  sheaths,  particu- 
larly the  sheath  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  from  here  spreads  up  the  leg 
or  breaks  through  into  this  or  that  tarsal  joint  It  is  then  often  difficult  to 
say  in  case  of  marked  swelling  which  of  the  joints  are  involved.  A  thorough 
examination  should  be  made  in  order  to  determine,  above  all,  whether  the 
function  of  the  ankle  joint  (dorsal  and  plantar  flexion)  and  that  of  the 
astragalo- tarsal  joints  (e version  and  inversion,  with  abduction  and  adduc- 
tion) are  restricted  and  painful. 

The  chronic  inflammations  of  the  two  astragalo-tarsal  joints  are  almost 
exclusively  of  tubercular  origin.  They  occur  most  frequently  after  tubercu- 
lar osteomyelitis  of  the  bones  that  form  the  joints,  usually  of  the  astragalus, 
less  often  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  scaphoid.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  the 
synovial  membrane  is  rare.  The  tuberculosis  may  spread  from  the  astragalo- 
tarsal  joints  and  involve  the  other  tarsal  bones  and  joints,  so  that  extensive 
carious  destruction  of  the  tarsus  finally  ensues. 

In  other  cases  the  order  is  reversed,  the  astragalo-tarsal  joints  being  af- 
fected secondarily  after  the  neighbouring  tarsal  bones  and  joints  have  been 
attacked  by  tuberculosis.  It  is  of  great  practical  importance,  moreover,  that 
the  tubercular  foci  sometimes  break  through  externally  without  occasioning 
disea.se  of  the  neighbouring  joints.  Foci  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  os 
calcis,  for  example,  are  most  favourable  in  this  respect  It  is  more  common, 
to  be  sure,  for  a  focus  in  one  of  the  tarsal  bones  to  involve  a  neighbouring 
joint  Acute  osteomyelitis  is  observed  in  rare  cases  in  the  tarsus — e.  g.,  in 
the  OS  calcis,  with  necrosis  of  the  same. 

The  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  astragalo- 
tarsal  joints  and  the  remaining  tarsal  joints  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  similar  inflammations  of  the  ankle.  In  case  of  acute  suppura- 
tion a  free  exit  is  given  for  the  pus,  either  by  an  incision  or,  it  may  be, 
by  resection  of  the  joints. 
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In  tul>eroular  disease  of  the  astra^lo -tarsal  jointx  llie  Ittttcr  «liol 
be  thoroughly  scraped  out,  and,  if  n&xes&Ty,  tlie  a^tragalu^  or  (ha  a 
calcia  rei^ectcd  or  extirpated.     It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  scra[»e  out  I 
OB  calcis.     Tlie  cavities  are  slow  in  healing,  and  it  is  tiierefore  bettera 
resect  the  part  of  tlie  hone  that  is  diseased. 

Exeiiion  of  tlie  Astrag^altu. — The  astragalus  is  rcmorod 
easily  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  incision  over  the  ankle  joint  a 
the  outer  border  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  toes,  extending  t 
point  in  front  of  the  astragatii-scaphoid  joint.  After  division  of  I 
skin,  fascia,  and  anterior  annular  ligament,  the  lendoDH  of  the  cxta 
longuB  digitoruni  are  lifted  from  the  subjacent  parts  and  drawn  ii 
The  extensor  brevis  digitorum  ia  then  incised  and  retracted  iMitwi 
The  cstemal  malleolar  artery  and  vein  are  cut  between  two  ligatu 
The  ankle  joint  is  then  opened,  its  capsule  and  ligaments  del 
with  the  knife,  and  the  periosteal  elevator  aiid  the  ne*'k  and  the  I 
of  the  astragalus  exposed.  A  transverse  incision  is  then  made  at  % 
middle  of  the  anterior  longitudinal  incision  to  a  point  beneath  thefl 
of  the  external  malleolus.  The  pcronei  muscles  remain  tntart. 
soft  parts  are  divided  by  layers  down  to  the  astragalus,  and  the  exl 
nal  lateral  ligament  is  severed  close  to  the  malleolus.  After  rfivi 
of  the  interosseous  ligament  between  the  os  calcis  and  the  astn 
{with  the  chisel  if  necessary),  tlie  astragalus  ia  removed  with  1 
foot  inverted,  the  connections  that  still  remain  being  cat  doMj 
the  bone. 

Beaection  or   Exoiuon  of  the  Oa  Calcii  is  niroinplishvl  eitht^r  I 
means  of  Ollier's  external  angular  incision  or  by  means  of  ttie  po«IM 
curved  incision  of  Hied  and  Erichsen.     The  latter  incision  encirc 
the  lower  snrface  of  the  os  calcis  in  the  form  of  a  horeeehoe.     OlBi 
incision  l>egins  two  centimetres  above  the  tip  of  the  eitenial  mallei 
on  the  outer  border  of  the  tendo  Achiliis,  runs  downward  to  the  lot 
border  of  the  os  calcis,  passes  foarward  at  right  angles  along  the  loi 
and  outer  border  of  the  oe  calcis,  and  ends  near  the  base  of  the  f 
metatarsal  bone.     The  soft  parts  arc  then  eeiMirated  from  the  ob  o 
eubperiostoally  if  possible,  in  the  course  of  the  incisions  named, ' 
ont  opening  the  tendon  sheaths.     The  articulation  with  the  cul>t> 
severed  first,  then  the  upper  connection  with  the  astragHlun  and  i 
Bustentat^uluni  tali,  etc.     The  bone  is  then  removed   and  ihe  wound 
Biitiircd  or  packed.     Partial  resections  follow  the  name  general  lines. 

Tubercular  discaxe  of  a  tarsal  bone  is  treated  by  scraping  it  < 
with  a  sharp  spoon,  or,  still  Itetter,  by  removing  the  Wne  in  qtiM 
Couservatiitm  should  here  also  he  the  rule.     As  was  nrged  in  mnH 
tion  with  tuberculosis  of  the  ankle  joint,  so  here  also  one  shoaM  | 
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serve  as  much  as  possible,  especially  in  treating  young  patients.  Am- 
putation has  become  more  and  more  restricted.  Kappeler  and  others 
have  secured  very  favourable  results  with  extensive  atypical  resections 
of  the  foot  in  cases  in  which  amputation  was  formerly  resorted  to  (see 
page  905).  These  results  appeal  strongly  for  the  adoption  of  this 
course.  For  the  technique  of  resection  of  the  tarsus  and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  separate  bones,  see  page  901. 

Inflammatory  Proceflses  in  the  Bones  and  Joints  of  the  Metatarsna— Acute 

osteomyelitis  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  metatarsal  bones,  with  partial  or 
complete  necrosis  of  the  diseased  bone.  After  the  inflammation  has  had  its 
course,  or  after  separation  of  the  sequestrum,  the  latter  is  extracted. 

Chronic  inflammations  are  more  frequent,  especially  the  tubercular  in- 
flammations of  the  metatarsal  bones,  which  are  either  confined  to  the  latter 
or  are  combined  with  disease  of  the  tarsus  and  the  ankle.  The  tubercular 
process  either  begins  in  the  metatarsal  bones,  giving  rise  to  the  characteristic 
bottle-shaped  inflation  of  the  bone  which  is  seen  also  on  the  fingers  (see  page 
663,  Fig.  753),  or  the  disease  appears  first  in  the  neighbouring  joints  and  passes 
over  from  these  to  the  bone.  It  behaves  in  precisely  the  same  way  on  the 
phalanges.  If  a  tarso-metatarsal  joint  is  diseased,  there  is  great  danger  that 
the  tuberculosis  will  involve  the  tarsus.  It  is  a  matter  of  practical  impor- 
tance that  a  cleft  between  the  first  and  second  cuneiform  bones  leads  from 
the  tarso-metatarsal  joint  to  the  scaphoid,  and  this  bone  is  hence  particularly 
endangered.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  scaphoid  is  in 
contact  witli  the  astragalus,  and  the  latter  can  extend  the  infection  to  the 
ankle  and  tlie  astragalo-calcaneal  joints.  Large  abscesses  are  sometimes 
formed,  especially  in  the  sole  of  the  foot 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  joints  of  the  metatarsus  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  bones  and  joints  of  the 
tarsus.  A  thorough  operative  treatment  should  be  entered  upon  promptly  so 
as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  tarsus  (scraping,  extirpation  of 
the  involved  metatarsal  bone,  the  involved  phalanx  of  the  toe,  etc.).  The 
function  of  the  foot  is  usually  impaired  by  the  complete  removal  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  great  toe.  In  case  of  subperiosteal  removal  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  metatarsal  bones  is  usually  incomplete.  If  several  of  them  are 
affected,  partial  amputation  of  the  foot  by  Lisfranc  s  or  Chopart's  method  is 
indicated  (see  pages  907-910).  These  operations  should  be  performed,  how- 
ever, only  in  extreme  cases.     Conservative  surgery  is  here  also  the  rule. 

Metatarsalg^ — More  or  less  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  tlie  metatarsus, 
especially  in  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  sometimes  occurs  in  tliose  in- 
dividuals who  wear  narrow  shoes  after  tliey  have  walked  for  some  distance. 
This  *'  metatarsal  neuralgia,"  which  has  been  described  particularly  by  Mor- 
ton, Bradford,  and  others,  is  almost  always  localized  in  the  head  of  the  fourth 
metatarsal  bone.  It  seems  to  be  caused  mainly,  as  has  been  said,  by  wearing 
narrow  slioes — that  is,  by  lateral  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  fifth  metatar- 
sal bone  against  the  adjacent  nerve.  The  pain  is  sometimes  occasioned  by 
tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  or  by  subluxation  of  the  heads  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones  with  pressure  upon  the  nerves.  The  head  of  the  fourth  meta- 
109 
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tarsal  bone  in  particular  may  be  displaced  tKneatli  the  third  (Pnlloann).  11 
tlie  neuralgia  can  uot  be  uvercome  by  wearing  bruudcr  sIides.  by  abducting 
the  fifth  toe,  etc.,  a  cure  is  quickly  oH'ected  by  n^st^'tiori  ul*  Ibe  head  and  » 
part  of  the  shaft  of  the  fourth  nielAtarsal  bona  MeUiUiniulg'iit  is  HjnipUinni 
conditioned  upon  gout,  and  is  llieu  to  be  treated  iiccordiiigly. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  diseases  of  the  bones  and  jointH  of  the  toes.  Tub«- 
cular  disease  of  the  toes  has  much  the  same  course  as  that  of  tin*  fingrri  Btui 
the  metatarsus,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  the  Iatt4u-.  The  tnntnii-ol 
ia  tlie  same  in  both  (see  page  664|.  For  the  technique  of  rv^et-Iiuti  and  diwr 
ticulation  of  the  toes  the  reader  is  referred  to  S$  369  and  37(1.  pag««  |ini-tii)5  IT. 

Acute  infl animations  of  a  very  severe  character  and  of  a  septic  iialure 
Homotimes  occur  in  the  joints  of  the  toes  after  punctured  wounds,  and  als> 
secondarily  from  suppurative  tenosynovitis  and  pblegnionoKH  proccMm, 
Gout  (orlliritia  urica)  ia  the  most  common  acute  inflammation  of  the  joinlf 
of  the  toes. 

Goat  (ArthritiB  Urloa)  is  moEtt  frequently  localized  in  tlic  mcUtano- 
phalangcal  joint  of  the  great  tue  among  individuak  in  the  lii^clier  vralkt 
of  life.  The  uric-acid  diatlieHiB  or  gout  is  to  be  regarded  as  ed^entiallj 
a  disturbance  of  nutrition.  Hand  iu  hand  with  an  incrcaee  in  tlie 
amount  of  nitrogenous  food  taken  into  the  system  there  is  kh  im-rnuc 
in  the  amonnt  of  nitrogen  secreted.  The  percentage  of  uric  acid  iuhI 
urates  is  increased  in  the  blood  and  they  arc  depositetl  in  the  fonn  of 
fine  crystals,  especially  in  the  cartilage  and  in  the  capfiiile  of  tlte  a 
tarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  and  its  vicinity,  bccsase 
joint  is  predisposed  among  elderly  persons  to  venous  engoq^mcat 
consequence  of  walking  and  standing.  The  crystalline  depoeib*  in 
around  the  joint  coneist  of  urate  of  soda  and  of  combinations  of  uric 
acid  with  lime,  magnesia,  ammonia,  and  hippuric  acid.  Tliis  form  of 
arthritis  is  cliaracterized  hy  a  more  or  less  pronounced  phlcgtuoDuoa 
inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  joint  named  and  its  viinnity.  Tho 
inflammatory  symptoms  gradually  increase,  as  a  mle,  for  soutc  days 
and  then  as  gradually  abate.  The  pain  is  usually  very  severe.  Tlie 
attacks  of  gout  occur  especially  in  the  spring,  and  they  often  tncrewe 
in  number  and  intensity  with  advancing  years.  Any  of  the  juints  in 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities  may  Iw  attacked  by  the  inflamuiation, 
including  the  large  joints,  snch  as  the  ankle,  knee,  wrist,  fU:  JainlM 
that  are  frequently  attacked  hy  gout  finally  show  changes  similar  to 
those  attending  arthritis  deformans.  Nodular  depoeita  of  uric  udd, 
the  so-called  tophi,  whicli  have  a  chalky  character,  form  in  the  mir- 
roundings  of  the  joints,  in  the  tendon  sheaths,  and  in  the  siiIko- 
taneous  tif«ue,  as  well  as  absc^sAes  which  jierforate  the  dkiii  and  (lit' 
charge  a  tenacious,  creamy,  or  more  granular  yellowish  matoriBi  conoat- 
injc  of  uric-acid  salts.  Persons  witli  gout  often  reach  an  advanced  ^e. 
Severe  cases,  however,  are  not  infrequently  observed  which  are  char- 
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acterized  by  disease  of  the  larger  joints  and  which  have  an  early  fatal 
termination  in  consequence  of  nephritis,  endocarditis,  and  arterio-sclero- 
sis.  The  severer  forms  of  gout  are  more  frequent  in  England  than  in 
(lermany,  but  they  seem,  generally  speaking,  to  run  a  more  favourable 
course  there. 

The  treatment  of  gout  is  directed  partly  against  the  existing  dis- 
turbance of  nutrition  (uric-acid  diathesis)  and  partly  against  the  local 
process.  Almost  every  sufferer  from  gout  has  his  own  approved  method 
of  treatment.  The  local  treatment  is  of  use  mainly  in  diminishing  the 
pain.  It  consists  particularly  in  elevating  the  foot,  smearing  the  joint 
with  fat  or  vaseline,  and  enveloping  it  in  dry  cotton  or  wet  compresses. 
Cold,  in  the  form  of  ice  or  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis  with  ice,  is  often 
not  endured,  while  in  other  cases  it  does  excellent  service.  Hypoder- 
mic injections  of  morphine  are  frequently  not  to  be  dispensed  with. 
Lithia  and  salicylate  of  soda  are  given  internally.  Diaphoretic  reme- 
dies have  the  reputation  of  shortening  the  attack.  A  light  (reduced) 
diet  is  important,  and  as  a  drink  Ehine  wine  with  seltzer  water  or 
something  of  the  kind  is  permissible.  In  the  chronic  stages  of  gout 
Ilueter  recommends  highly  the  injection  of  carbolic  acid  into  the  joint 
or  its  vicinity.  Abscesses  and  fistulea  are  most  quickly  cured  by  in- 
cision, and,  if  necessary,  scraping  out  or  resecting  the  joint  that  is 
affected. 

A  temperate  mode  of  life,  especially  as  regards  the  use  of  alcohol, 
is  above  all  to  be  recommended  as  a  means  of  mitigating  or  overcom- 
ing the  disposition  to  attacks  of  gout  and  the  uric-acid  diathesis.  The 
free  use  of  meat  is  to  be  avoided  and  more  of  a  vegetable  diet  is  pref- 
erable. The  waters  at  Carlsbad,  Kissingen,  Marienbad,  Vichy,  and 
those  of  other  saline  springs  are  helpful,  as  well  as  a  sojourn  at  the  hot 
springs  of  (irastein,  Toplitz,  Wiesbaden,  etc. 

§  361.  Inflammatory  Processes  in  the  Soft  Parts  of  the  Foot — The 
different  forms  of  gangrene  are  here  especially  important. 

Senile  (Gangrene. — Senile  gangrene  is  conditioned  upon  atheroma- 
tous degeneration  of  the  small  arteries,  or,  in  other  words,  chronic  ob- 
literative  endarteritis.  In  consequence  of  the  latter  the  normal  nutri- 
tion of  the  toes  suffers  and  venous  stasis  or  inflammatory  oedema 
easily  ensues,  sometimes  after  slight  traumatisms  and  often  without 
these.  Senile  gangrene  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  and 
seldom  appears  before  the  seventieth  year.  The  disease  most  fre- 
quently begins  in  the  great  toe,  with  discoloration  of  the  skin  and 
with  a  sensation  of  cold  and  numbness.  The  symptoms  of  dry  or 
moist  gangrene  then  appear.  In  dry  gangrene  (Fig.  893)  a  black,  dry 
eschar  is  formed  and  the  dead  portion  of  the  skin  becomes  mummified. 
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g  3i;0.  SiieateB  of  the  Ankle  and  the  Bonei  and  Joint*  of  th«  Foot— ■ 
The  different  forms  of  Ht-ute  itynovitid  are  obfierved  in  the  luikle  joiat— ^ 
viz.,  the  acute  serous,  sero-iibriiioiis,  and  euppunitive.  Acute  st^Tuoq 
B^'novitis  arises,  for  example,  from  eunple  fra^rtured  in  tlic  rvjpim  of  thn 
ankle,  from  sprniuH,  from  acute  articular  rlieumatiBin,  ete.  Acnle  mpM 
purative  BynovitiB  develops  after  compound  fracturca  of  the  joints  udl 
dislocatioTiH  that  are  not  treated  asepticallj,  after  incised,  punctorasl 
and  gunshot  woundh  of  the  joint,  and  also,  ^condanlj,  frum  sapptusfl 
tion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joint — e.  g.,  suppurative  tenuejrnovitis  ofl 
acute  osteomyelitis.  I 

Tubercular  inflammations  are  tlie  most  common  of  the  cfaFonic  i&l 
fiammattouB  of  the  ankle.  They  U^in  most  frequently  in  the  t'onofl 
particularly  in  tlie  agtragahiB  or  the  tibia,  less  frequently  in  the  filtnlfl 
and  in  the  synovia)  membrane.  In  case  the  dieetiee  begins  priniarU|H 
in  the  astragalus,  the  inttammation  may  break  thn^ugh  into  the  anUfl 
and  the  a«tragalo- tarsal  joints.  In  this  way  extensive  caries  of  the  taiM 
sal  bone«  may  result.  Cariea  of  the  tarsal  bones  arises  in  other  ouvM 
from  tubercular  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  of  other  tarsal  l>out«,  oH 
from  primary  tuliercmlar  dieease  of  the  tarsal  joints,  the  8urroQndiB|fl 
soft  ^larts,  especially  the  tendon  sheaths,  etc.  ^M 

Among  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  ankle  are  gonorrboiH 
arthritis  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  pafje  062),  arthritis  deformaiM 
particularly  after  fracture  of  a  joint  (see  Principlee  of  Surgery.  [>MM 
683),  and.  finally,  tabetic  (neuropathic)  arthritis,  which  we  likewiMt  wm 
scribed  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  693,  with  special  reference  MB 
the  ankle.  ■ 

For  the  symptoMiatology  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  different  funlH 
of  inflammation  the  reader  is  referred  to  tbe  more  detailed  de«oriptHi^| 
iu  Principles  of  Surgery.     An  effiiBion  within  the  ankle  is  flrat  n<>tic*fl 
able  anteriorly  alongside  the  extensor  tendons — that  is,  the  noniiai  d*fl 
pressions  that  exist  here  are  more  or  less  ohliter»t«^l  and  tlie  portion  oH 
the  joint  in  the  region  of   the   nialleuli   has  a  chanicteri^tic  fnlnean 
Fluctuation  is  felt  on  both  sides  of  the  extensor  tendons.  especuUIn 
when  the  ankle  is  in  mmlerate  dorsal  flexion.     Later,  ae  the  tffuinaa] 
increases  in  amount,  there  is  a  corresfKjnding  swelling  )>eneath  tlie  iiial*  ' 
leoli,  and  lieside  and  under  the  tendo  Achillie.     The  more  pronoaneed 
the  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  skin  and  of  the  periarliruUr  ioft 
parts,  and  the  more  pain  there  is,  combined  with  fever,  thv  more  ceis 
tain  is  it  tliat  the  fluid  in  tbe  joint  is  purulent.     Tbe  nature  i 
intra-articular  exudation  may,  if  necessary,  I*  determined  by  n 
an  explonilory  needle, 

Tultercuhir  inflammation  also  of  tbe  ankle  joint,  especially 
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contaminated  with  the  ergot  fungus,  occurs  particularly  among  individuals 
who  are  poorly  nourished.  Ergotism  is  characterized  by  disturbances  of 
digestion,  general  weakness,  tingling  sensations,  and  a  feeling  of  numbness 
and  pain  in  the  extremities.  Gangrene  then  appears  on  the  toes,  the  ears, 
the  nose,  etc.,  and  spreads  rapidly.  EIrgot  gangrene  is  to  be  referred  pri- 
marily, according  to  Zweifel,  to  the  anaesthesia  produced  by  the  ergotin, 
so  that  those  affected  can  not  sufficiently  protect  themselves  from  the 
action  of  traumatisms  in  consequence  of  lack  of  sensation  in  the  skin.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  individual  is  badly  nourished  and  the  small  arteries 
are  in  a  condition  of  contraction,  as  a  result  of  the  ergotin,  causing  local 
anaunia. 

Nervous  disturbances  also  favour  the  development  of  gangrene,  as  we  have 
already  suggested  in  speaking  of  ergot  gangrene.  This  explains  the  gan- 
grene occurring  in  the  course  of  leprosy  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  85, 
page  439)  and  in  paralyzed  portions  of  the  body,  whether  it  be  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  trophic  nerves  is  disturbed  or  tliat  necrosis  of  the  tissue  and 
ulceration  arise  because  paralyzed  persons  do  not  feel  pain  and  therefore  can 
not  avoid  external  injurious  influences.  Symmetrical  gangrene  (Raynaud's 
disease)  and  the  so-call^  perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot  (inal  perforant  du 
pied)  also  belong  in  this  category. 

Symmetrical  gangrene  (Raynaud's  disease)  occurs  on  the  toes  and  fingers, 
seldom  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  attacks. 
It  is  probably  conditioned  upon  vasomotor  disturbances  causing^  vascular 
spasm  (asphyxie  locale^  Raynaud).  This  rare  form  of  gangrene  begins,  as  a 
rule,  with  numbness  of  the  limbs  and  neuralgic  pain.  Cyanosis  or  anaemia 
of  the  involved  toes  then  develops.  The  gangrene  usually  appears  first  on 
the  terminal  phalanx.  It  may  remain  superficial  or  the  entire  terminal  pha- 
lanx may  be  cast  off. 

The  so-called  perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot  {inal perforant  du  pied  of  the 
French)  is  a  painless,  crater-shaped  ulceration  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  which 
gradually  deepens.  As  was  determined  first  by  Duplay  and  later  by  Son- 
nenburg,  H.  Fischer,  P.  Bruns,  and  others,  this  form  of  gangrene  is  asso- 
ciated with  sensory  and  vasomotor  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  It  is 
a  symptom  of  the  greatest  variety  of  peripheral  or  central  nervous  dis- 
turbances. 

Decubitus,  or  bedsore,  is  the  result  of  continued  pressure  on  some 
part  of  the  body,  usually  in  persons  reduced  by  a  long  illness  or  in  para- 
lyzed patients.  It  also  occurs  after  the  prolonged  use  of  splints,  and 
is  then  frequently  found  on  the  back  of  the  heel. 

The  Treatment  of  the  Different  Forms  of  Gangrene  of  the  Foot  and  Toes 
is  in  part  local  and  is  directed  in  part  against  the  cause  of  gangrene — e.g., 
against  the  diabetes,  peripheral  and  central  nervous  diseases,  etc.  The 
local  treatment  conforms  to  antiseptic  rules.  Deodorizing  powders,  such 
as  iodoform,  bismuth,  zinc  oxide,  naphthalene,  etc.,  are  useful,  and  the 
extremity  may  be  elevated.  Elevation  of  the  extremity  is  often  not 
endured  in  cases  of  senile  gangrene,  and  a  horizontal  position  is  better 
here,  and  warm  antiseptic  poultices  are  more  agreeable  for  the  pa- 
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tient.  The  pain  is  controlled  by  morphine.  Wet  dressings  of  acetate 
of  aluminium  and  warm  antiseptic  baths  of  permanganate  of  potash 
or  salicylic  acid  are  serviceable  in  hastening  the  demarcation.  In  case 
of  extensive  gangrene  resulting,  for  example,  from  boms  or  frost- 
bites, it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  the  patient  in  a  warm,  full  bath,  or  to 
employ  antiseptic  irrigation  with  a  non-poisonous  antiseptic,  such  as 
acetate  of  aluminium.  After  the  line  of  demarcation  has  formed, 
or  in  case  the  gangrene  spreads  rapidly,  amputation  should  be  per- 
formed as  far  as  possible  from  the  limits  of  the  gangrene,  in  order  that 
the  patient  may  not  die  of  pysemia  and  sepsis,  or  the  formation  of 
thrombi  proceed  any  further.  Amputation  of  the  leg  or  the  thigh  may 
become  necessary.  If  amputation  is  performed  too  near  the  boundary 
of  the  gangrene,  the  flaps  can  easily  become  gangrenous.  If  the  gan- 
grene has  extended  on  to  the  dorsum  or  the  sole  of  the  foot,  for  ex- 
ample, amputation  of  the  thigh  just  above  the  condyles  is  usually 
indicated.  If  the  leg  is  amputated  below  the  knee  in  such  cases,  gan- 
grene of  the  flaps  is  very  much  to  be  feared.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
determine  the  local  temperature  of  the  place  where  the  amputation  is 
to  be  performed.  As  a  general  rule,  one  should  not  amputate  at 
a  point  where  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  lower  than  on  the 
sound  leg. 

Syphilitio  Xnoers  of  the  Toes.— Syphilitic  lesions  of  the  toes  sometimes 
take  the  form  of  inflammation  of  the  nail  bed  and  the  vicinity  of  the  nail 
(syphilitic  onychia  and  paronychia).  The  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as 
in  ordinary  ingrowing  toe  nail  (see  below),  except  that  the  secretion  is  more 
abundant  and  there  is  a  fetid  suppuration  of  the  matrix.  All  syphilitic 
ulcers  on  the  toes  are  characterized  by  a  lardaceous  base,  induration,  a  usu- 
ally livid  red  colour  of  the  border  of  the  ulcer,  and  often  by  surrounding  con- 
dylomatous  growths.  Aside  from  onychia  and  paronychia,  similar  ulcera- 
tions are  also  observed  between  the  toes  in  syphilis,  with  fetid  suppuration 
and  more  or  less  severe  inflammatory  reaction.  These  ulcers  usually  de- 
velop from  broad  condylomata.  The  treatment  is  antisyphilitic  (inunction, 
iodide  of  potassium  ;  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  433  flP.),  and  use  is  made 
locally  of  iodoform,  dermatol.  zinc  oxide  or  bismuth,  cauterization,  and 
ointments.  Healing  is  most  quickly  brought  about  by  excising  the  ulcers 
with  curved  scissors  or  with  a  knife,  under  local  anaesthesia. 

Ingrowing  Toe  HaiL — This  condition  is  most  frequently  observed  on 
the  outer  or  inner  border  of  the  nail  of  the  great  toe,  especially  among 
persons  with  a  broad  lateral  fold,  who  wear  too  pointed  and  narrow 
shoes.  There  is  usually  at  first  a  simple  onychia  and  paronychia — that 
is,  an  inflammation  of  the  lateral  fold  and  the  matrix — e.  g.,  from  a 
superficial  excoriation,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  injury  or  too  narrow 
shoes.     Granulations  then  form,  and  finally  a  pahiful  ulcer,  with  more 
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or  lesa  abundant  secretion.  The  worst  forms,  with  sloughing  of  the 
matrix  (onychia  maligna),  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  syphilitic  nature  (see 
above). 

In  the  early  stages,  when  the  lateral  fold  is  not  hypertrophied,  sim- 
ple removal  of  the  edge  of  the  nail  is  sufficient.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  the  involved  half  of  the  nail  or  the  whole  of  it 
may  require  removal.  The  point  of  a  straight  scissors 
is  pushed  beneath  the  nail,  under  local  aneesthesia  and 
elastic  constriction  of  the  base  of  the  toe,  the  nail  is 
divided  into  halves,  and  both  halves  are  extracted  with 
a  dressing  forceps  or  an  artery  clamp.  The  wound  is 
dressed  with  iodoform  gauze.  The  dressing  is  removed 
after  twenty-four  hours,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  gauze 
that  has  dried  on  and  is  adherent  to  the  nail  bed.  If 
the  wound  heals  without  reaction,  the  patient  can  attend 
to  business  again  on  tlie  third  or  fourth  day.  The  aseptic 
scab  then  falls  off  of  itself. 

Recurrences  often  occur  after  the  removal  of  the  nail  if  the  lateral 
fold  of  skin  is  too  broad.  If  recurrences  arc  surely  to  be  avoided,  the 
hypertrophied  fold  and  the  matrix  must  be  removed,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
894.  This  is  the  best  form  of  operation.  Heal- 
ing takes  place  very  quickly  under  an  aseptic 
scab. 

All  other  methods  of  treatment  of  ingrow- 
ing toe  nail,  such  as  packing  charpie,  cotton, 
adhesive  plaster,  etc.,  beneath  the  nail,  are  in- 
sufficient, and  it  is  surprising  that  physicians 
60  often  employ  these  methods  for  long  periods 
without  accomplishing  anything. 

By  onyohogrypliosiH  (Fig.  895)  is  understood  a 
tumourlike  hypertrophy  of  the  nail,  causing  it  to 
become  more  or  less  thickened,  curved,  or  twisted. 
M  in  ft  winnnn  j„  f),^  milder  forms  the  nail  is  simply  thickened, 
particularly  in  those  individuals  who  have  not  the 
habit  of  cutting  them  properly  and  regularly  or  who 
are  unclean.  The  nails  may  Anally  become  so  much  thickened  and  deformed 
that  tliey  can  only  be  removed  with  a  small  snw  or  bone-cutting  forceps. 

Chronic  inflammations  of  the  nail  bed  (onychomycosis)  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  the  growth  of  microbes,  especially  mould  fungi,  under  the  lateral 
fold  and  the  nail,  combined  with  marked  thickening  and  brittleness  of  the 
lali.er.  A  rapid  cure  is  effected  by  removing  the  nail  and  disinfecting  the 
nail  bed  witli  l-in-1,000  bichloride  of  mercury. 

For  other  diseases  of  the  toes  and  nails  see  also  page  660  ff. 
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Blisters  on  the  foot  and  toes,  which  are  caused  by  pressure,  arise  particu- 
larly from  wearing  too  tight  shoes.  The  blisters  are  at  first  filled  with  serum 
and  usually  later  with  pus.  Lymphangitis,  erysipelas,  or  severe  cellulitis 
may  ensue  from  infection  and  excoriation  of  the  small  wound,  much  as  they 
are  observed  on  the  fingers  after  slight  injuries.  The  treatment  of  these 
blisters  caused  by  pressure  consists  in  evacuating  their  contents  and  cutting 
away  the  loose  skin  and  then  covering  the  small  wound  with  liquor  plumbi 
subacetatis,  dermatol,  iodoform,  bismuth,  or  some  ointment 

Callosities  are  dense  thickenings  of  the  epidermis  and  arise  especially 
from  the  pressure  of  the  boot,  particularly  against  the  head  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great  toe  and  the  little  toe,  the  dorsum  of  the  toes,  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  and  the  heel.  Callosities  are  either  flat  formations  or  they  are 
raised  somewhat  above  the  surface,  forming  the  familiar  corns  or  bunions. 
They  may  become  very  painful  in  consequence  of  secondary  inflammation. 
A  secondary  small  bursa  is  not  infrequently  found  under  large  corns  or 
bunions,  especially  over  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  large  toe  and 
the  small  toe,  which  may  communicate  with  the  underlying  joint  or  tbe 
tendon  sheath.  Severe  or  even  septic  cellulitis,  resulting  in  amputation  or 
sometimes  in  death,  may  follow  infection  after  cutting  a  corn,  with  suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  this  small  bursa,  if  suitable  treatment  is  not  promptly 
begun.  The  fistulse  that  are  sometimes  found  leading  into  a  bursa  in  con- 
nection with  corns  are  of  practical  importance.  They  may  cause  frequently 
recurring  inflammations  and  retention  of  pus.  A  rapid  cure  is  accomplished 
by  removing  the  edges  of  the  small  inflamed  bursa  or  the  flstula  with  scis- 
sors or  a  pointed  knife,  or  completely  excising  the  inflamed  area  under  local 
anaesthesia,  or  removing  it  by  galvano-caustic  ustion.  If  the  bursa  com- 
municates with  the  joint,  the  strictest  asepsis  is  necessary,  both  in  the  opera- 
tion and  during  the  after-treatment 

The  treatment  of  calluses  or  corns  consists,  above  all,  in  wearing  suitable 
shoes.  The  shoe  should  not  be  too  pointed,  and  the  heel  should  be  broad 
and  not  too  high  (so-called  English  heel).  Corns  are  most  surely  and  per- 
manently cured  by  frequent  bathing  and  regular  cutting  of  the  calluses 
with  a  clean  knife  and  by  wearing  suitable  shoes.  In  case  of  inflammatory 
symptoms  the  so-called  com  rings  are  serviceable.  Inflamed  corns  can  also 
be  relieved  from  pressure  by  rings  of  adhesive  plaster  laid  one  upon  another, 
and  these  are  a  good  substitute  for  the  rings  just  mentioned.  Inflammatory 
processes  are  to  be  treated  according  to  general  rules.  Undermined  calluses, 
with  or  without  fistulse,  are  simply  removed  with  the  knife. 

Sweating  of  the  feet,  which  is  a  great  annoyance,  especially  in  summer, 
is  treated  by  smearing  the  foot  with  unguentum  diachylon  or  powdering  it 
with  zinc  oxide,  amylum,  salicylic  acid,  etc.  Stockings  and  shoes  are  to  be 
frequently  changed.  The  treatment  with  chromic  acid  is  also  strongly  to  be 
recommended,  according  to  the  experience  gained  in  the  Prussian  army, 
594  per  cent  of  those  treated  with  this  remedy  were  cured,  331  per  cent  were 
benefited,  and  only  75  per  cent  were  not  helped.  After  washing  the  foot 
thoroughly,  a  five-per-cent  solution  is  applied  to  the  skin  with  a  camels-hair 
brush  in  the  evening,  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  two  weeks.  After  it  has  dried, 
shoes  and  stockings  can  be  drawn  on.  If  itching  and  burning  result  from 
applying  the  chromic  acid,  a  mixture  of  tallow  and  salicylic  acid  is  rubbed  in. 
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The  so-csdled  chilblains  (perniones)  arise  from  slight  and  repeated  freez- 
ings of  the  toes  and  fingers.  The  extensor  sides  of  the  toes  in  particular  are 
usually  the  seat  of  a  dark-red  or  more  lightish-red  swelling,  which  inclines  to 
ulceration  and  tortures  the  patient  with  severe  burning  and  itching,  especially 
after  getting  warm  in  bed.  during  the  change  from  freezing  to  thawing 
weather,  and  in  summer.  Persons  who  are  obliged  to  change  frequently 
from  warm  to  cold  rooms  are  particularly  likely  to  have  chilblains.  A 
great  number  of  remedies  for  this  trouble  have  been  recommended.  One 
should  always  have  in  mind  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and,  as  a 
precautionary  mecisure,  recommend  warm  clothing  for  the  feet  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cold  season.  If  chilblains  already  exist,  one  should  try  rubbing 
with  snow,  ice  water,  ice  poultices,  hydropathic  packing,  applying  collodion, 
traumaticin,  cabinet-maker's  glue  or  tincture  of  iodine,  mild  caustics  (dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  one  part  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  water,  tincture  of 
cantharides),  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  etc.  Various  ointments  for  frost- 
bitten parts  have  been  recommended.  Ulceration  from  frostbite  is  best 
treated  with  iodoform,  dermatol,  zinc  oxide,  bismuth,  and  ointments  (un- 
guentum  diacliylon,  boric  ointment,  etc.). 

The  treatment  of  other  inflammationB  of  the  foot  and  the  toes — 
e.  g.,  eczema,  erythema,  acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  tendon 
sheaths — is  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body — e.  g.,  on  the  upper 
extremity. 

§  362.  Congenital  and  Acquired  Deformities  of  the  Foot — Much  the 
same  congenital  malformations  occur  on  the  foot  and  the  toes  as  on 
the  hand  and  the  fingers — e.  g.,  syndac- 
tylism, polydactylism,  absence  of  toes  (Fig. 
896),  giant  growth  of  the  toes  (macrodac- 
tylism)  of  the  entire  foot  or  of  the  lower 
extremity.  For  all  these  malfonnations, 
which  are  of  but  little  surgical  interest, 
tlie  reader  is  referred  to  page  646  ff,  where 
similar  malformations  of  the  hand  were 
briefly  mentioned.  For  giant  growth  see 
also  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  650,  Fig. 
362. 

^-  .^  1    j»  1        X*  i?    xL  11        Fio.  896.— Confirenital  absence  of  the 

Congenital  dislocations  or   the  ankle  secoud  »md  founh  toes. 

joint  are  rare.  Outward  and  inward  dis- 
locations are  the  most  common,  and  are  usually  associated  with  defect- 
ive development  of  one  of  the  malleoli.  These  abnormal  positions  of 
the  foot  attending  congenital  defects  or  rudimentary  development  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  or  fibula  are  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as 
dislocations.  They  are  really  genuine  malformations  or  congenital  con- 
tractures of  the  ankle  joint.  Volkmann  saw  a  case  of  double  rudimen- 
tary development  of  the  tibia  and  especially  the  fibula  in  father  and 
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son,  with  correepoudiiig  deformity  (valgus  position)  of  tlie  aokle  joint 
(Fig,  897).  Bilirotli  and  tlie  author  liave  seen  complete  Kitpination  or 
varus  position  of  the  foot  as  the  result  of  ati^euce  of  the  tibia  (Fig. 
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898).  In  case  of  defect  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  the  foot  a 
a  valgus  position,  as  in  Fig,  897.  Congenital  defect  of  the  tihiila  is  by 
no  means  very  rare.  Busachi  and  Orlalda  collected  §cventy-nine  rtjcb 
cases  from  literature.  Satisfactory  functional  resnlte  may  tie  f 
in  caees  of  congenital  defects  of  the  fibula  or  tibia  by  prompt  ort 
piedic  treatment  (tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Acliillie,  massage,  the 
braces,  arthrodeaie,  it  may  be,  etc.).  The  most  important  coiigeititl 
deformity  of  the  foot  with  which  we  shall  occupy  ourselves  ie  clabfofl 
(pes  varus,  see  page  882),  which  may  also  he  acquired. 

Henke  described  a  congeuital  Iteudingof  the  metatarsus  towftrd  i 
inner  side  of  the  tarsus  (congenital  adduction  contracture  of  the  met 
tarsus),  which  probahly  arose  from  abnormal  pressure  in  the  nten 
The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  pes  vanis. 

The  other  deformities  or  contractures  of  the  ankle  joint,  of  the  f 
and  of  the  toes  are  in  part  congenital  and  in  (lart  actjuired.  The  fi 
of  congenital  and  atrquired  contractures  of  the  foot  is  very  large  Mid  4 
eminent  practical  importance.  We  distinguish  four  principal  fon»B  4 
deformities  or  contractures  of  the  foot ;  1,  Pee  equinus  (exceedve  pin 
tar  flexion) ;  2,  pes  calcaneus  (excessive  dorsal  flexion) ;  3,  clabfoot  ( 
varus,  inversion  with  adduction) ;  4,  flat  foot  (jjes  valgus,  evereioi 
abduction) ;  I>,  combined  forme — e.  g.,  pea  equino-vanie,  pea  i 
calcaneus,  etc. 
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The  acquired  contractures  of  the  ankle  joint  arise  in  the  same  way 
as  other  contractures  of  joints — that  is,  they  are  due  to  conditions  either 
inside  the  joint  or  outside  the  joint — e.  g.,  cicatricial  contractions  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  ankle  and  the  muscles  of  the  calf  following  cellulitis, 
bums,  etc.  In  other  cases  we  have  to  do  with  paralytic  or  spastic  con- 
tractures of  the  foot,  for  wliich  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  787.  The 
treatment  of  acquired  contractures  of  the  aukle  joint  conforms  to  gen- 
eral rules,  as  given  more  fully  for  the  knee  joint,  for  example,  on  page 
788  S.  For  tenoplasty,  by  Sporon's  method,  and  for  lengthening 
shortened  (retracted)  tendons,  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  467. 
We  shall  take  up  below  the  nature  and  the  treatment  of  pes  equinus, 
pes  varus,  pes  calcaneus,  and  pes  valgus. 

Of  the  acquired  contractures  of  the  toes  two  require  a  special 
description — viz.,  hallux  valgus  and  hammer-toe. 

Hallux  Valgus. — By  hallux  valgus  is  understood  an  abduction  con- 
tracture of  the  great  toe,  which  arises  particularly  from  wearing  pointed 
shoes  for  a  long  time.     The  toes  are  thus  pressed  together,  the  great 
toe  is  abducted,  and,  in  severe  cases,  the  great  toe 
lies  under  the  others  (Fig.  899).     Furthermore, 
the  little  toe  and  the  fourth  toe  are  pressed  in- 
ward by  too  pointed  shoes,  so  that  they  sometimes 
lie  on  top  of  or  under  the  third  toe.     Hallux 
valgus  often  begins  in  youth  at  the  time  of  the 
most  active  growth  of  bone.     It  then  becomes 
more  and  more  fixed  by  changes  in  the  ends  of 
the  bones,  even  after  the  growth  of  bone  has 
ceased,  and  by  gradual  shortening  of  the  flexor 
and  extensor  tendons,  which  become  displaced 
outward.    The  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  gradu- 
ally changes  its  shape,  the  cartilaginous  surfaces     Fiq.  899.— Hallux  valgus, 
are  correspondingly  displaced,  and  finally  arthri- 
tis deformans  results,  with  thickening  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  erosion 
of  the  cartilage,  thickening  of  the  capsule,  etc.     A  bursa  is  usually 
formed  over  the  projecting  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  which  fre- 
quently occasions  intermittent  inflammations,  so  that  the  affection  is 
often  very  annoying. 

The  treatment  of  hallux  valgus  consists  mainly,  by  way  of  precau- 
tion, in  wearing  suitable,  not  too  pointed  shoes.  When  already  present 
it  can  also  be  prevented  in  this  way  from  growing  worse.  If  it  has 
once  developed,  nothing  is  to  be  exjKJcted  from  other  orthopaodic  meas- 
ures, from  the  wearing  of  apparatus,  from  tenotomy,  or  from  forcible 
reduction  with  the  application  of  a  plaster-of- Paris  bandage.     Equally 
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fruitless  is  the  wearing  of  a  sandal  with  a  steel  spring  for  addaetin^ 
the  great  toe  (Pitha).  Lothrop's  simple  device  is  of  little  avail  per- 
manently. He  put  on  a  glove  finger  over  the  great  toe,  which  wss 
then  fastened  by  means  of  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  heel.  If  the  hallux  valgus  causes  much  trouble — e.  g.,  on  ac- 
count of  arthritis  deformans  and  recurring  inflammations  of  the  joint 
and  its  vicinity — a  complete  cure  is  most  quickly  eflFected  by  resection  of 
the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint.  A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  over 
the  inner  border  of  the  joint ;  the  metatarsal  bone  is  resected,  and  also, 
it  may  be,  the  articular  surface  of  the  phalanx  of  the  toe,  the  thickened 
capsule  and  the  bursa  are  excised  as  completely  as  possible,  the  toe  is 
straightened,  and  rapid  healing  is  attained  under  an  aseptic  dressing. 
Most  of  my  patients  were  able  to  walk  again  after  a  few  days  even,  but 
in  other  cases  complete  healing  was  delayed  for  some  time,  although 
there  was  no  suppuration. 

Hammer-toe. — Permanent  angular  flexion  of  one  or  more  of  the  toes 
sometimes  occurs,  and  may  be  congenital  or  acquired  at  the  period  of  the 
growth  of  the  bone,  in  consequence  of  wearing  short  shoes,  or  from  paralysis. 
The  first  phalangeal  joint  of  the  second  toe  is  most  frequently  affected ;  the 
first  phalanx  is  extended,  and  the  second  and  third  flexed  at  right  angles. 
This  deformity  may  occur  on  the  other  toes  and  particularly  at  the  meta- 
tarso-phalangeal joint  of  the  great  toe.  In  the  latter  case  flat  foot  finally  de- 
velops in  consequence  of  a  sinking  in  of  the  arch  of  the  foot  from  the  abnor- 
mal distribution  of  the  weight  supported  by  the  foot.  Such  individuals 
suffer  a  good  deal,  especially  after  walking  a  long  distance,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  callosities  and  inflammations  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  toes. 
The  disability  was  so  great  in  the  case  of  an  oflicer  that  he  wished  to  resign 
his  commission,  and  a  young  woman  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
too  small  shoes  was  finally  unable  to  dance  any  more  or  to  take  long  walks. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  deformity  of  the  foot  that  it  entails,  ham- 
mer-toe should  receive  prompt  treatment  It  can  usually  be  overcome  by 
tenotomy  of  the  extensor  tendons,  and,  if  necessary,  of  the  flexor  tendons 
also,  by  open  transverse  division  of  the  skin,  the  tendon,  and  the  capsule 
(Petersen),  by  cuneiform  osteotomy,  and,  above  all,  by  resection  of  the  joint 
in  question.  It  is  sometimes  a  good  plan  after  the  operation  to  wear,  espe- 
cially at  night,  wooden  sandals  with  a  heel  piece  prepared  for  the  sole  of  the 
foot  from  a  plaster-of-Paris  cast  The  toes  are  extended  and  the  foot  is  se- 
cured to  a  long  wooden  sandal,  which  should  extend  beyond  the  foot  in  front 
Long  shoes  with  a  low  heel  should  ultimately  be  worn,  and  the  flat  foot 
should  be  supported  in  the  usual  way  (page  889). 

The  treatment  of  other  contractures  of  the  toes  and  the  small  tarsal  and 
metatarsal  joints  is  the  same  as  that  of  similar  deformities  of  the  hand. 

§  363.  Pes  Eqninns. — By  pes  equinus  (Fig.  900)  is  understood  a 
plantar  contracture — i.  e.,  an  increased  plantar  flexion  of  the  ankle. 
The  most  frequent  cause  of  pes  equinus  is  paralysis  (pes  equinus  para- 
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IjfticQB).  In  caae  of  paralyeifi  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  the  flexora  as 
well  as  the  extensors,  the  foot,  which  is  not  held  firmly  at  the  ankle 
joint,  falls  into  plantar  flexion  simply  of  its  own  weight.  In  eons©- 
qnence  of  this  flexion  the 
extensor  muscles  on  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  leg 
are  stretched,  while  the 
muscles  of  the  calf,  on 
the  contrary,  undergo 
shortening  as  a  result  of 
the  permanent  approxi- 
mation of  their  points 
of  insertion.  The  pes 
equinus  becomes  more 
and  more  fixed  in  this 
way,  and  the  range  of 
passive  movement  at  the 
ankle  joint  is  also  in- 
creasingly restricted. 
The  character  of  the 
paralysis,  whether  it  be 
that  of  the  anterior  or 
posterior  tibial  nerve, 
makes  no  difference.  If 
the  patient  remains  lying 
and  does  not  walk,  a  pes- 
eqninus  position  gradu- 
ally develops  in  every 
case  if  preventive  meas- 
ures are  not  adopted. 
The  same  thing  is  ob- 
served simply  in  conse- 
qnence  of  long  confine- 
ment in  bed  when  the 
muscles   are   not  at   all 

paralyzed.  Here  also  the  foot  sinks  into  plantar  flexion,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  to  be  sure,  in  consequence  of  its  weight.  Walking  has 
also  an  important  influence.  In  the  case  of  patients  with  partial  paral- 
ysis of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  who  can  walk  with  the  foot  placed  on 
the  ground  at  right  angles,  the  aet  of  walking  works  against  the  devel- 
opment of  pes  equinns.  The  shortening  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf 
is  then  absent  when  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles  (dorsal  flexion) 
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predominates,  and  if  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  paralyzed  the  exten- 
sors can  hold  the  foot  in  a  right-angled  position.  No  contracture  more 
simply  and  convincingly  proves  the  error  of  the  antagonistic  theory, 
according  to  which  the  direction  of  the  paralytic  contracture  is  always 
determined  by  the  action  of  the  non-paralyzed  antagonistic  muscles. 

Pes  equinus  occurs  most  frequently  in  connection  with  infantile 
paralysis  and  other  forms  of  paralysis,  also  in  a  less  degree  among 
patients  who  have  become  very  much  weakened  in  consequence  of 
protracted  confinement  in  bed  if  the  foot  is  exposed  to  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  bedclothes  and  is  not  fixed  at  right  angles.  .  For  the 
latter  reason  it  also  occurs  in  diseases  of  the  ankle  joint.  Pes  equinns 
is  also  observed  occasionally  as  the  result  of  cicatricial  contraction — 
e.  g.,  after  bums,  skin  defects,  and  cellulitis  in  the  region  of  the  calf 
of  the  leg. 

The  clinical  phenomena  of  pes  equinus  are  easily  understood  from 
what  has  been  said.  We  sometimes  have  to  do  with  a  contracture  of 
the  ankle  joint  exclusively,  but  in  the  later  stages  the  two  astragnlo- 
tarsal  joints  become  more  and  more  involved — that  is,  inversion  and 
adduction  of  the  foot  are  added,  giving  rise  to  a  pes  equino-varos. 
The  longer  the  contracture  exists  the  more  fixed  does  it  become  in  con- 
sequence of  shortening  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  especially  when  there 
is  paralysis,  also  in  consequence  of  contraction  of  the  capsule  and  the 
ligaments.  The  inner  structure  and  the  outer  form  of  the  bones  and 
the  cartilage  are  also  changed  secondarily.  In  the  later  stages  there  is 
often  a  pronounced  pes  cavus  or  hollow  foot,  because  the  arch  of  the 
foot  is  simply  pressed  together  from  the  action  of  the  weight  of  the 
foot,  which  is  in  plantar  flexion.  Pure  pes  cavus  without  pes  equinus 
is,  as  is  well  known,  a  peculiarity  of  the  feet  of  Chinese  women,  the 
ends  of  which  even  in  early  youth  are  approximated  to  the  heel  by 
means  of  bandages  for  the  sake  of  shortening  the  foot. 

In  the  later  stages  of  pes  equinus  the  toes  are  often  extended,  in 
consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  extensor  communis  digitorunt,  the 
extensor  longus  digitoimm,  and  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  muscles- 
The  plantar  fascia  and  the  plantar  muscles,  on  the  contrary,  are  second- 
arily shortened.  The  contractures  represented  in  Fig.  900  c  and  d  are 
observed  in  the  more  marked  forms,  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of 
the  body,  if  the  limbs  are  used  in  standing  and  walking — that  is,  the 
patients  walk  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  toes  or  upon  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  especially  in  case  of  paralytic  pes  equinus  acquired  in 
childhood. 

Treatment  of  Pes  Eqninna — From  a  prophylactic  standpoint  empha- 
sis should  be  laid,  to  begin  with,  upon  the  importance  of  preventing 
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tlie  development  of  a  pea  eqninus  in  all  chronic  diseases  of  the  lower 
extremities,  and  particularly  wLen  there  is  long  confinement  in  bed, 
by  maintaining  the  foot  at  right  angles.  The 
treatment  of  an  already  existing  pea  equinuB  is  di- 
rected partly  againet  tlie  cause  that  is  at  work  and 
also  against  the  deformity  itself.  In  case  of  periph- 
eral paralysis  arising,  for  example,  from  a  wound, 
nenrorrhaphy,. electricity,  and  massage  may  l>e  in- 
dicated. In  ease  of  central  pandysis  (infantile 
paralysis)  one  sboold  likewise  seek  to  preserve  the 
electrical  contractibility  of  the  muscles  by  the  use 
of  electricity  and  massage.  In  case  of  cicatricial 
contraction  of  the  moHcles  of  the  calf,  tenotomy  of 
the  tendo  Achillis  should  be  performed,  and  use 
slionld  lie  made  of  active  and  passive  movements 
and  massage.  In  pee  equinus  resulting  from  cica- 
tricial contraction  of  the  skin  the  cicatrix  elioold 
be  divided  and  the  defect  covered  with  peduncu- 
lated flaps  from  the  immediate  vicinity  or  from 
the  other  leg  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  141) 
or  skin-grafted. 

The  treatment  of  the  contracture  itself  ie  as  follows :  Id  the  first 
stages  tho  plantar  flexion  is  forcibly  corrected,  with  tlie  patient  under 
an  anivstlietic,  if  necessary,  and  the  foot  fixed  at 
rigbt  angles  by  means  of  a  plaster  splint,  or, 
better,  by  means  of  removable  felt  bandages,  a 
water-glass  splint,  or  some  form  of  apparatus, 
in  order  that  passive  movements,  particularly 
dorsal  flexion,  and  massage  may  be  applied 
daily.  The  patient  must  then,  above  all,  walk 
about.  Among  the  different  forme  of  apparatus 
for  this  purpose  that  of  Bauer,  with  elastic  trac- 
tion on  the  end  of  the  foot  (Fig.  901),  is  espe- 
cially to  be  mentioned.  The  foot  ii^  kept  at 
rijrbt  angles  in  a  less  noticeable  way  than  by 
the  employment  of  liauer's  apparatus,  if  lever 
springs  are  attached  to  both  eidcrt  of  a  laced  boot 
having  two  lateral  steel  splints.  These  bold  the 
foot  at  right  angles,  in  place  of  the  muscles  of 
the  calf,  which  do  not  perform  their  function. 
Rracea  with  lateral  splints  and  a  pelvic  prdle, 
for  both  lege,  it  may  be,  as  represented  in  Fig. 
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902,  are  used  in  case  of  severe  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  or  of 
the  whole  lower  extremity. 

In  the  later  stages  of  pes  equinus  tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Aehillis 
is  frequently  a  necessary  preliminary  to  forcible  manual  correction  of 
the  contracture.  The  muscle  is  put  on  the  stretch  by  dorsal  flexion  of 
the  foot,  and  a  pointed  knife  is  then  inserted,  from  the  inside  on  the 
right  foot  and  the  outside  on  the  left  foot,  close  behind  the  tendon  and 
a  little  above  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis.  The  point  of  the  knife  is 
located  under  the  skin  by  placing  the  left  forefinger  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  tendon  is  now  severed  by  carefully  moving  the  knife  to 
and  fro.  The  last  remnant  of  the  tendon  is  torn  apart  by  dorsal  flexion 
of  the  foot.  After  complete  division  of  the  tendon  the  foot  assumes  a 
position  of  dorsal  flexion,  and  the  separated  ends  of  the  tendon  can  1^ 
felt  under  the  skin.  The  skin  must  not  be  pierced  on  the  opposite  side 
by  the  point  of  the  knife.  Injury  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  near 
the  internal  malleolus  is  scarcely  possible.  The  wound  is  dressed  anti- 
septically,  and  the  foot  maintained  in  a  position  of  dorsal  flexion  for 

the  next  four  or  five  days,  and  ortho- 
psedic  treatment  is  then  began  (active 
and  passive  movements,  exercise  in 
walking,  etc.).  In  case  of  complication 
of  pes  equinus  with  pes  cavus  or  with 
pes  varus,  division  of  the  plantar  fascia 
and  the  short  plantar  muscles  is  often 
necessary  (see  §  365,  page  882  ff.,  pes 
varus),  but  is,  generally  speaking,  of 

Fig.  908.-Paralyti7peB  calcaneus.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ©^ect,   bocause' the   form  of 

the  bones  has  usually  become  changed. 
More  is  accomplished  in  such  cases  by  forcibly  straightening  the  arch 
of  the  foot  under  an  anaesthetic,  thus  fracturing  the  tarsal  bones.  A 
removable  splint  of  some  sort  is  then  applied,  with  the  foot  in  a  cor- 
rected position,  and  passive  movements  and  massage  are  employed 
daily. 

Finally,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  treat  paralytic  deformities  and 
loose  joints  by  resection  of  the  ankle  joint,  or  better  by  arthrodesis  (see 
pages  535  and  901) — that  is,  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anchylosis. 

§  364.  Pes  Calcaneus. — Pes  calcaneus  (Fig.  903)  is  the  opposite  of 
pes  equinus— that  is,  the  ankle  is  flexed  in  a  dorsal  position  and  the  pa- 
tient walks  upon  the  os  calcis.  It  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired. 
Acquired  pes  calcaneus  is  usually  a  result  of  paralysis,  and  is  then  gen- 
erally combined  with  pes  valgus  (pes  calcaneo- valgus.  Fig.  904).  Para- 
lytic pes  calcaneus  and  pes  calcaneo-valgus  occur  most  commonly  from 
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Bpinal  and  cerebral  infantile  paraljeie,  from  iDJnries,  and  from  other 
affections  whicli  prevent  the  heel  from  being  raised  from  the  ground, 
and  thus  interfere  with  the  normal  function  of  the 
foot  in  walkinj;.  The  os  calcis,  not  being  held 
iirmlj  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  becomes  flexed. 
The  weight  of  the  foot  and  the  pressure  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  walking  prevent  more  or 
less  the  development  of  paralytic  pes  calcaneus. 

Fes  calcaneus  also  occurs  congenitallj,  mostly 
as  pes  calcaneo- valgus,  in  consequence  of  abnormal 
pressure  in  the  uterus  (Fig.  904).  A  proof  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  intra-uterine  pressure  is  fur- 
nished by  the  fact  that  Volkmann  observed  a  char- 
acteristic callosity  produced  by  pressure  in  con- 
nection with  congenital  pes  calcaneo-valgus.  A 
slight  degree  of  pes  calcaneus  exists  phydologically 
among  infants,  in  consequence  of  contraction  of  the  extensor  tendoue 
conditioned  upon  the  position  of  the  fcetus.  Children  therefore  tread 
upon  the  heel  in  their  first  attempts  to  walk.  It 
is  only  in  rare  cases  that  this  physiological  pes  cal- 
caneus reaches  such  a  degree  as  to  become  patho- 
logical. This  occurs  most  often  in  stillborn  fee- 
tusee  and  when  there  is  a  congenital  abnormality 
of  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  essential  anatomical  changes  attending 
congenital  pes  calcaneus  affect,  according  to  Mess- 
ner,  the  os  calcis  and  the  astragalus.  The  latter 
is  much  flatter  and  longer  and  the  former  is  ab- 
normally strongly  developed  in  its  anterior  part. 
The  anterior  process  of  the  os  calcis  in  particular 
is  very  long  and  the  sustentaculum  tali  is  more 
weakly  developed.  Particularly  in  paralytic  pes 
calcaneus  the  posterior  process  of  the  os  calcis  is 
hypertrophic  and  drawn  downward  on  account  of 
the  one-sided  traction  of  the  sole  of  tlie  foot,  while 
the  counter-traction  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  of 
the  calf  is  al)sent.  The  articular  surfaces  of  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis,  and  of  the  cuboid  and 
scaphoid,  show  changed  lines  of  direction  corre- 
sponding to  the  abnormal  position  of  the  foot. 

The  treatment  of  congenital  pea  calcaneus  consists  in  daily  plantar 
flexion  of  the  foot  and  fixation  of  the  same  in  this  position  by  means 
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of  a  splint  applied  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  leg  and  the  dorsam  of 
the  foot,  thick  pads  of  wadding  being  inserted  between  the  leg  and  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  (Boser). 

The  treatment  of  paralytic  pes  calcaneoB  is  similar  to  that  of  para- 
lytic pes  eqninns  {see  pages  879,  880).  Volkmann  nsed  an  excellent 
brace  (Fig.  905)  with  ekstic  tracdon  npon  the  heel  (in  place  of  the 
gastrocnemius  muscle).  It  can  also  be  u^  after  resection  of  the  ankle 
for  causing  movements  of  the  joint  in  walking,  if  there  is  any  pros- 
pect that  a  movable  joint  can  be  secured  after  the  resection.  In  suit- 
able cases  of  pes  calcaneus,  arthrodesis  should  be  performed  (see  pages 
535  and  901). 

§  365.  Pet  Yams  (Clubfoot).— Clubfoot  (Fig.  906)  is  a  supination 
and  adduction  contracture,  and,  inasmuch  as  supination  and  adduction 
are  e^iecuted  in  the  astragalo-tarsal  joints,  pes  varus  is  really  to  be 
designated  as  a  contracture  of  these  two  joints.  Clubfoot  is  sometimeg 
congenital  and  sometimes  acquired.  Congenital  clubfoot  is  present, 
according  to  Dieffeubach  and  Beasel-Hagen,  in  one  out  of  every  ten  to 
twelve  hundred  children.  It  is  nearly  twice  as  frequent  among  bora 
as  girls,  and  is  double  in  more  than  half  the  cases  that  occur. 

Acquired  clubfoot  sometimes  occurs  after  paralysis,  and  is  then  almost 
always  combined  with  an  equinus  position  (pes  varo-equinus).  This  para- 
lytic pea  varo-equinuB  likewise  develops  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weight  of  the  foot  if  the  pereoos 
affected  do  not  walk  about  The  foot  asaume«  a  poei- 
tion  of  plantar  flexion  from  its  own  weight,  and 
rotates  at  the  same  time  into  supination  and  adduc- 
tion, because  the  heavier  portion  of  the  foot  lies  to 
tlie  out«r  side  of  the  axis  of  rotation.  A  pea  equino- 
varus  may  develop  in  the  same  way  among  young 
individuals  who  have  become  much  weakened  in 
consequence  of  long  confinement  in  bed.  If  in  case 
of  paralysis  the  patient  walks  about,  the  varo-equinus 
_  position  does  not  develop.     On  the  contrary,  the 

_H  Colob-    **PP<>site,  a  paralytic  pes  valgus,  ensues—that  is,  a 
foot).  pronation  contracture  (with  depression  of  the  inner 

border  of  the  foot),  because  the  paralyzed  muscles 
otTer  no  resistance  to  the  pronatiiig  force  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  Pea 
varus  also  develops  occasionally  as  tlie  result  of  other  pathological  conditions 
of  tlie  tarsal  joints,  especially  the  astragalo-tarsal  joints,  after  malunion  of 
fractures  of  the  tibia,  after  unreduced  dislocations  of  the  ankle,  and  after 
subostragaloid  dislocations,  especially  unreduced  dislocations  inward, 

Congenitjd  clubfoot  is  of  special  interest  and  great  practical  iroportance. 
This  also  is  usually  a  pes  equino-varus  and  maybe  either  single  or  double. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  more  connnon  ou  the  left  side  than  on  the  right  The 
degrce  of  clubfoot  is  very  variable. 
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..biology  of  Congenital  Pes  Vanw.— Congenital  pes  varus  is,  in  very 
rare  cases,  paralytic,  and  is  then  due  to  some  congenital  abnormality  of  tlie 
central  nervous  system.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  based  upon  a  supina- 
tion contracture  of  the  muscles  with  a  coireaponding  shortening  of  the  liga- 
ments and  fascia;  and  upon  a  disturbance  of  development  of  the  bones  and 
joints  of  the  tarsus, 
especially  the  astrag- 
alus and  the  astrag- 
al o- tarsal  joints.  A 
slight  degree  of  con- 
genital pes  varus  is 
physiological  —  that 
is,  all  children  have 
it  in  a  mild  form  at 
birth,  and  pathologi- 
cal pes  varus  is  there- 
fore nothing  more 
than  an  excessive  de- 
velopment of  the 
physiological  club- 
foot The  physiolog- 
ical congenital  pes  va- 
rus disapiiears  spon- 
taneously after  birth 
OS  the  result  of  walk- 
ing and  standing— 
that  is,  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weight  of 
the  body.  The  patho 
logical  congenita]  pes 
varus  continues  after 
birth  and  later,  be- 
cause it  becomes  more 
or  less  fixed,  as  the 
result  of  correspond- 
ing changes  in  the 
bones  and  join  la.  The 
deformity,  in  fact, 
increases  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abnor- 
mal growth  of  the  bones  if  it  is  not  overcome  by  suitable  treatment.  The 
physiological  clubfoot  of  infante  is.  no  doubt,  a  result  of  the  continued  supina- 
tion of  the  foot  during  the  intra-uterine  development  of  the  child.  If  this 
plij'siological  supination  of  the  foot  is  increased  in  the  uterus  by  special  cir- 
cumstances, there  then  develops  the  pathological  pes  varus,  as  the  result  of 
the  change  in  the  growth  of  the  tarsal  bones,  which  have  an  increased  growth 
in  the  parts  tliat  are  free  from  pressure,  while  the  growth  is  diminished  in 
those  parts  where  pressure  is  exerted.  The  supination  contracture  of  pes 
varus  thus  becomes  lixed  even  in  the  uterus,  owing  to  this  abnormal  growth 
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of  the  tarsal  bones  and  th«  correBponding  displacement  of  the  joints,  the 
tendons,  and  tlie  ligaments  (Henke,  Eocher).  The  views  of  anatomists  and 
surgeons  are  now  divided,  in  so  far  as  some — e.  g.,  Heinrich  von  Meyer  and 
others — consider  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  as  primary  aud  the  changes 
in  the  bones  and  joints  as  secondary,  while  others 
assume  precisely  the  opposite. 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  increased  supination  of 
the  foot  in  the  uterus  ?  Different  agencies  undoubt- 
edly play  a  part  here,  with  which  we  are  as  yet  ac- 
quainted only  in  part  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
increased  supination  arises  from  an  abnormal  position 
of  the  foetus  in  the  uterus,  and  especially  from  a  dis- 
proportion in  size  between  the  fcetus  and  the  uterine 
cavity — that  is,  from  compression  of  the  fcetus  in  a 
uterine  cavity  that  is  too  small  or  contains  too  little 
liquor  amnii  (Hippocrates,  Pare.  Malgaigne,  Bangs). 
Banga  has  described  two  cases  which  can  be  regarded 
as  good  proofs  of  the  origin  of  pes  varus  from  lack  of 
room  in  the  uterus  (Fig.  907).  Pressure  marks  were 
found  on  the  feet  in  both  cases.  These  pressure  marks 
or  callosities  have  been  found  in  a  number  of  cases  in 
infants  with  clubfoot  Other  deformities  of  the  foot 
also  arise  from  this  lack  of  space  in  the  uterus,  especially  pes  calcaneo- valgus 
(the  highest  degree  of  flat  foot),  congenital  dislocation  of  the  foot,  congenital 
dislocation  of  tiie  hip  (see  page  693,  Fig.  782).  contracture  of  t))e  knee,  torti- 
collis, and  in  rare  cases  congenital  scoliosis,  etc.  The  action  of  pressure 
from  lack  of  space  in  the  uterus  is  illustrated  by  an  interesting  case  observed 
by  Volkmann.  In  this  case  there  was  a  congenital  pee  varus  on  one  side 
and  pes  valgus  on  the  other  side.  The  feet  fitted  exactly  into  one  another 
(Fig.  908). 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  congenital  pes  varus  is'caused  exclu- 
sively by  lack  of  room  in  the  uterine  cavity,  but  this  cause  is  by  far  the  most 
common  one.  The  development  of  clubfoot  begins  in  these  cases,  contrary 
to  Hueter's  view,  only  in  the  later  stages  of  iutra-uterine  life,  in  its  latter 
Italf,  when  the  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  child  and  the  uterine 
cavity  is  constantly  increasing.  There  occurs  at  this  time,  as  is  well  known, 
a  normal  diminution  in  the  amount  of  amniotic  fluid.  Pes  varus  is  condi- 
tioned in  rare  cases,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  upon  absence  of  the 
tibia  fseepa^  874,  Fig.  K98).  or  upon  paralysis  resulting  from  some  congenital 
abnormality  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Hereditary  pes  varus  has  beeu 
repeatedly  observed. 

Anstomioal  Changee  aModated  with  Con^nital  Pm  Trtu— In  the  first 
place  the  form  of  the  tarsal  bones  and  the  position  of  the  jointa  art>  altered 
in  correspondence  with  the  supination  contracture.  Growth  at  the  parts  of 
the  boncM  of  the  foot  where  abnormal  pressure  has  been  exerted  is  dimin- 
ished, while  it  is  increased  at  the  parts  which  are  free  from  pressure. 

The  tarsal  bimes  that  undergo  the  greatest  amount  of  change  are  the 
astragalus  and  the  OS  calcis.  The  body  of  the  astragalus  be<'onies  Battened 
and  wedge-shaped,  is  in  a  position  of  plantar  flexion  and  adduction,  and  its 
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Deck  is  lengthened  and  bent  downward  and  inward.  The  anterior  process  of 
the  OS  calcis,  which  is  directed  inward,  is  abnormally  high,  whereby  prona- 
tion in  the  astragalo-tarsal  joint  is  inhibited,  while  the  sustentaculum  tali, 
which  inhibits  supination,  is  very  low  or  may  even  be  entirely  absent 
The  outer  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis  is  approximated  to  the  external  malleo- 
lus, and  the  middle  fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  consider- 
ably shortened.  The  astragalo-tarsal  joints  as  well  as  the  articulations  of 
the  cuneiform  bones  are  displaced,  corresponding  to  the  position  of  supina- 
tion. The  mechanism  of  the  ankle  joint  is  also  changed  to  correspond  with 
the  abnormal  form  of  the  astragalus.  Hueter  found  a  supernumerary  joint 
between  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  inner  border  of  the  scaphoid  and  an- 
other between  the  posterior  border  of  the  external  malleolus  and  the  outer 
surface  of  the  os  calcis.  The  muscles  themselves  are  usually  normally  de- 
veloped in  the  infant,  except  that  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  muscle 
often  runs  beneath  the  foot  in  a  groove  in  the  os  calcis,  and  not,  as  is  normal, 
in  a  groove  in  the  cuboid.  The  involved  muscles,  however,  especially  the 
tibialis  posticus,  are  shortened,  answering  to  the  supination  contracture.  Of 
special  importance,  from  a  therapeutic  standpoint  as  well,  is  the  outward 
rotation  of  the  thigh,  which  frequently,  in  fact  almost  always,  exists  (Berg, 
Scudder),  as  is  also  the  inward  rotation  of  the  leg. 

There  are  essentially  the  same  anatomical  changes  in  clubfeet  that  have 
already  been  used  in  walking,  and  later  among  adults,  as  those  observed 
among  infants.  Here  also  the  bones  are  changed  in  form,  the  joints  are 
correspondingly  displaced,  and  the  muscles  and  tendons  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  changed  position  of  the  foot.  The  muscles  of  the  leg  are  more 
or  less  atrophic  in  adults  as  a  result  of  their  inactivity. 

After  what  has  been  said,  we  need  speak  but  very  briefly  regarding 
the  clinical  course  and  the  prognosis  of  congenital  pes  varus.  The  de- 
grees of  clubfoot  are  very  varied.  There  usually  exist  but  slight  changes 
during  the  first  year.  If,  however,  the  clubfoot  is  then  used  for  walk- 
ing and  standing,  the  deformity  grows  progressively  worse.  The  supi- 
nation increases  under  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  weight  of  the  body 
if  the  position  of  the  foot  is  not  corrected  by  some  form  of  apparatus. 
Children  walk  at  first  upon  the  outer  part  of  the  sole.  Later,  how- 
ever (very  early  in  severe  cases),  the  child  supports  himself  more  and 
more  upon  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  or  upon  its  dorsum,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  supination,  so  that  the  sole  of  the  foot  is 
directed  inward  and  upward.  The  dorsum  of  the  foot  takes  on  a  sole- 
like, callous  character,  and  subcutaneous  bursne  are  formed  at  the  points 
of  greatest  pressure,  whereby  the  skin  becomes  displaceable.  The  foot 
is  used  by  the  patient  like  a  stilt.  In  time  the  bones  and  joints  become 
more  and  more  misformed  by  the  abnormal  growth  of  bone,  and  the 
muscles  become  more  and  more  atrophic  from  fatty  and  fibrous  degen- 
eration owing  to  disuse,  so  that  the  leg  in  the  course  of  years  comes  to 
consist  only  of  skin  and  bone.     The  bones  of  the  leg  and  the  foot  are 
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shortened  ae  a  resnlt  of  the  diminished  growth  of  bone.  In  the  eerere 
cases  of  clubfoot  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  rotated  inward,  while  the  knee 
and  the  thigh  are  rotated  outward. 

The  treatment  of  congenital  pee  vams  shonld  begin  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  first  months  after  birth.  The  longer  one  waits  the  more 
marked  and  the  more  fixed  does  the  deformity  become  in  consequence 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  bones.  The  treatment  of  clubfoot  is  very 
varied.  I  usually  follow  the  principles  laid  down  by  G.  Krauss,  Czemy, 
Tilanus,  Guerin,  Konig,  Julius  Wolff,  Shaffer,  and  others.  These  in- 
clude, briefly  stated,  the  purely  orthopeedic  treatment  and  forcible 
straightening  of  the  foot  by  means  of  snbcntaneous  mpture  of  tissue, 
aided  by  incision  of  the  soft  parts.  Operations  on  the  bonea  are  ad- 
visable only  in  old  cases. 

The  treatment  of  congenital  clubfoot  is  as  follows :  The  tendo 
Achillis  (see  page  880)  and  the  plantar  fascia  at  the  inner  border  of 
the  foot  are  divided  under  an  ansesthetic.  In  case  of  marked  pes 
equino-vanis  the  tendone  of  the  tibialis  posticus, 
flexor  digitorum  longus,  and  tibialis  anticns  (Brod- 


hurst)  are  divided  subcutaneously.  In  older  refractory  cases  the  addi- 
tional division  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  very  effective.  In 
mild  cases  tenotomy  is  often  unnecessary.  The  after-treatment  b  begun 
after  a  few  days,  consisting  in  traction  and  pressure  by  means  of  suit- 
able shoes  (see  page  887),  or  forcible  correction  of  the  deformi^  is 
employed  by  pressing  the  bones  together  on  the  convexity  of  the  curva- 
ture and  rapturing  the  ligaments  or  tlieir  insertions  on  the  inner  side 
(concavity)  of  the  foot  (Konig).  Konig'e  method  of  straightening  the 
foot  consists  of  two  stages.     I  overcome  the  deformity,  like  Konig,  in 
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two  Btages,  bDt  somewhat  differeotly.  First,  the  anpioation  is  over- 
come. The  patient  being  nader  an  anEeethetic,  and  liie  koee  and  leg 
firmlj  held  by  an  aseistant,  the  outer  side  of  the  taraDs  is  placed  upon 
a  piece  of  wood  similar  to  Yolkmann's  sliding  foot-reet,  the  front  part 
of  the  foot  is  grasped  with  one 
hand  and  the  ankle  joint  and  the 
oe  calcis  with  the  other,  and  the 


foot  is  everted  as  strongly  as  poasihle  nntil  it  yields  with  a  distinct 
crackling.  Now  follows  the  second  part  of  Kdnig*8  metliod — that  is, 
the  foot  is  bronght  forcibly  into  dorsal  flexion  and  abduction.  The 
two  parts  of  the  procedure  sometimes  have  to  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times  at  one  sitting.  In  old 
cases  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  the  osteoclast  of 
Lorenz  or  Delore  in  straightening  the  foot.  After 
correction  of  the  deformity  the  foot  is  immobil- 
ized by  a  brace  (Fig.  91.S),  plaster  splint,  or  a 
splint  of  some  plastic  material  (see  Fige.  909  and 
910).  Removable  water-glass  splints  are  also  veiy 
good  for  the  purpose.  In  severe  cases  I  apply  a 
plaster  splint  for  two  or  three  weeks  with  the  foot 
overcorrected,  and  include  in  the  plaster  a  foot- 
board which  extends  some  distance  beyond  the 
heel.  This  compels  the  foot  to  remain  in  dorsal 
flexion  and  the  heel  to  rest  with  a  broad  snrface  on  the  ground.  Hahn 
recommends  the  splint  shown  in  Fig.  911,  wluch  is  included  in  the 
plaster  and  forces  the  foot  outward.  During  the  application  of  the 
plaster  splint  the  foot  may  be  held  in  its  corrected  position  by  means 
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of  a  sling,  as  shown  in  Fig.  912.  For  Bmall  children  I  ose  the  shoe 
reconimended  by  Petersen.  Older  individuals  are  allowed  U)  walk 
about  in  a  plaster  spHnt  or  a  special  shoe — e.  g.,  Roser's,  BarwelVs,  or 
Sajre's  (Figs.  913  and  914).  In  severe  cases 
splints  with  a  pelvic  belt  are  used  in  consequence 
of  the  rotation  of  the  knee  and  hip  (see  Fig,  U02, 
page  879).  During  the  entire  time  active  and 
passive  movements,  massage,  and  electricity  are 
employed.  The  patient  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
cured  until  he  can  walk  and  stand  ou  the  entire 
sole  and  with  the  end  of  the  foot  abducted. 

Operative  treatment  is  indicated  in  severe 
cases  of  clubfoot  of  long  standing.  Nnmerona 
operadone  have  been  recommended,  including 
linear  or  cuneiform  osteotomy  on  the  dorsum  and 
the  outer  side  of  the  tarsus  (Weber  1866,  Davis 
Colley  1877),  excision  of  the  astragalus  (Land 
1872),  excision  of  the  cuboid  (Little  1854,  Jolly 
I  1857),  excision  of  several  tarsal  bones  (the  as- 

^Jfc||  f^^^^  tragaluB,  the  cuboid,  the  scaphoid.  West  1878), 
^ii"^^^**^  cuneiform  resection  of  the  neck  of  the  astragaliu 
(Hueter  1877),  resection  of  the  ankle  joint  (sec 
page  895  ff.),  linear  osteotomy  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula  close  above  the  ankle  joint  (E.  Hohn  1881), 
and,  finally,  Phelps's  operation.  Meusel,  after  exponog  the  neck  of 
the  astragalus,  removed  simply  its  bony  nucleus  with  a  small  periosteal 
elevator,  and  thus  secured  very  good  results.  The  rest  of  the  astraga- 
lus was  left  and  the  joints  were  not  opened.  After  the  bony  nucleus 
of  the  astragalus  had  been  removed,  the  foot  was  easily  brought  into  a 
normal  position  and  the  result  was  very  aatisfactory. 

Fhelpi'i  Operation  consists  in  putting  on  the  stretch  the  soft  parte 
(skin,  fascia,  tendons)  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  and  then  dividing 
them.  The  wound,  which  is  left  open,  la  dressed  antiseptically,  and  a 
plaster-of-Paris  splint  is  applied  over  the  antiseptic  dressing.  I  per- 
form the  operation  only  in  severe  cases,  especially  among  older  chil- 
dren. The  subcntaneoue  rupture  of  the  soft  parts  by  hriaem^nt  ford 
is  simpler. 

Vincent  recommends  for  severe  cases  supramalleolar  osteoclasia,  so 
as  to  allow  outward  rotation  of  the  tip  of  the  foot. 

Ezoiaion  of  the  Astragalus  (see  page  804)  is,  to  be  sure,  a  very  disturb- 
ing operation,  as  far  as  the  ankle  joint  is  concerned,  but  its  results  are 
favourable  (Ried,  Bupprecbt,  Pauzeri),  and,  inasmuch  as  the  operation 
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Fio.  916.— Pes  valgus  (flat  foot). 


is  performed,  as  a  nile,  only  in  cases  of  long  standing,  the  injury  to  the 
ankle  joint  need  not  be  considered.  On  the  contrary,  the  patient's 
ability  to  walk  is  much  improved.  If  an  operation  is  necessary,  I 
should  either  remove  the  astragalus  or  perform  cuneiform  osteotomy 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  tarsus.  The  removal  of  the  astragalus  by 
means  of  a  longitudinal  incision  over  it  and  the  subsequent  straight- 
ening of  the  foot  are  much  facilitated  by  first  resecting,  according  to 
Ried's  suggestion,  half  a  centimetre  to  a  centimetre  from  the  tip  of 
the  external  malleolus.  Bergmann  and  Bessel-Hagen  recommend  divi- 
sion of  the  middle  fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral 
ligament  instead  of  resection  of  the  external  malleolus 
after  extirpation  of  the  astragalus.  In  all  these  opera- 
tions I  leave  the  wound  open,  after  the  foot  has  been 
straightened,  and  immediately  apply  a  plaster-of- Paris 
splint  over  the  antiseptic  dressing. 

The  treatment  of  acquired  clubfoot 
is  directed  above  all  against  the  cause 
(paralysis,  cicatrices,  unreduced  dislo- 
cation). In  other  respects  it  is  the 
same  as  just  described.  In  case  of  a 
paralytic  loose  joint,  resection  of  the 
ankle,  extirpation  of  the  astragalus,  or  arthrodesis,  with  or  without  ex- 
tirpation of  the  astragalus,  are  to  be  recommended.  In  suitable  cases 
the  tendon  of  a  paralyzed  muscle  may  be  united  to  a  non-paralyzed 
one,  and  in  this  way  the  position  and  function  of  the  foot  improved. 

§  366.  Pes  Valgids  (Flat  Foot).— Pes  valgus  (Fig.  915)  is  the  opposite 
of  clubfoot — that  is,  it  is  a  pronation  contracture.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
genital, but  is  much  more  frequently  acquired.  Flat  foot  is  strikingly 
common  in  many  regions  and  among  certain  races — e.  g.,  Jews  and 
negroes.  According  to  the  reports  of  military  surgeons,  flat  foot  is 
very  prevalent  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  for  example. 

Origin  of  Congenital  Flat  Foot. — Abnormal  conditions  of  pressure  on 
the  foetus  and  abnormal  position  of  the  same,  in  consequence  of  lack  of 
space  in  the  uterus,  play  an  important  part  also  in  the  development  of  con- 
genital pes  valgus,  as  has  been  proved  especially  by  Volkmann  and  Kiistner. 
Pes  calcaneo-valgus  is  the  most  common — that  is,  a  valgus  position  with  de- 
cided dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot  (Fig.  904,  page  881).  We  likewise  men- 
tioned, on  page  884,  Volkmann's  interesting  observation  of  a  case  in  wliich 
pes  varus  had  developed  on  one  side  and  pes  valgus  on  the  other,  in  conse- 
quence of  lack  of  space  with  compression  of  the  feet  (see  Fig.  908).  A  slight 
degree  of  flat  foot  is  rather  frequent,  according  to  Kustner,  among  infants, 
about  8*6  per  cent  of  them  being  thus  affected.  These  mild  forms  of  pes 
valgus,  however,  are  of  great  practical  importance  in  so  far  as  they  become 
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more  marked  later,  when  the  children  walk,  in  consequence  of  the  weight 
of  the  body,  and  these  cases  should,  no  doubt,  be  included  in  part  among 
those  that  are  congenital.  Such  children  are  often  rhachitic  (rhachitic  pes 
valgus).  Among  other  causes  of  congenital  pes  valgus  are  absence  or  ru- 
dimentary development  of  the  fibula  (Wagstaffe  and  others),  synostosis 
between  the  os  calcis  and  the  scaphoid  (Holl),  and  congenital  paralysis 
resulting  from  some  congenital  anomaly  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
Hereditary  pes  valgus  has  repeatedly  been  observed. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  congenital  pes  valgus  consist,  as  in  clubfoot, 
in  an  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  bones  and  the  positions  of  the  joints, 
due  to  the  continued  pronation.  Here  also,  as  in  congenital  pes  varus,  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis  show  the  greatest  amount  of  change,  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  that  observed  in  clubfoot  (see  page  884). 

The  treatment  of  congenital  flat  foot  conforms  to  the  same  general 
principles  as  that  of  pes  varus.  It  consists  in  forcible  correction  of  the 
deformity  as  soon  as  possible  after  birth  and  in  fixation  of  the  foot 
by  means  of  removable  splint  bandages  as  recommended  by  Konig, 
Yolkmann,  and  others.  Active  and  passive  movements  and  massage 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  here  also.  Gutta-percha  or  plastic  felt 
are  utilized  as  materials  for  splints.  The  splint,  which  is  made  pliable 
by  warming  it  in  hot  water,  is  fitted  to  the  extremity,  which  is  band- 
aged as  far  as  the  knee  with  wet  ganze  or  mull.  It  is  secured  with  a 
wet  bandage,  with  the  foot  in  an  overcorrected  posture  (in  supination 
and  plantar  flexion).  The  hardening  process  may  be  hastened  by  pour- 
ing on  cold  water.  The  splint  which  has  been  fitted  to  the  extremity 
is  then  removed,  its  edges  are  smoothed,  the  leg  is  padded  with  a  little 
wadding  or  flannel,  and  the  splint  is  secured  by  means  of  bandages  or 
adhesive  plaster. 

Acquired  Flat  Foot. — The  flat  foot  that  occurs  in  the  first  years  of 
childhood,  especially  in  connection  with  rhachitis,  is  congenital,  no 
doubt,  in  a  portion  of  the  eases.  Pes  valgus  also  occurs  in  weakly  indi- 
viduals at  the  age  of  puberty  in  consequence  of  supporting  the  weight 
of  the  body  for  prolonged  periods — e.  g.,  among  waiters,  factory  girls, 
bakers,  locksmiths'  apprentices,  etc.  A  late  form  of  rhachitis  is  often 
present  here  also.  The  inner  border  of  the  foot  is  depressed  in  conse- 
quence of  its  continued  support  of  the  body,  the  arch  of  the  foot  is 
brought  into  pronation,  or,  more  correctly,  according  to  Meyer,  the 
arch  of  the  foot  tips  over  to  one  side  and  the  sole  is  correspondingly 
flattened.  The  most  important  agency  in  the  development  of  pes  val- 
gus after  birth  is  the  abnormal  softness  (rhachitis)  of  the  tarsal  bones 
at  the  time  of  puberty  as  well  as  in  the  earliest  years  of  childhood. 
The  abnormally  soft  growing  bones  undergo  a  corresponding  change 
in  form  from  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  joints  are  dis- 
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placed,  and  the  pes  valgus — that  is,  the  pronated  position  of  the  foot — 
becomes  more  and  more  fixed,  as  we  saw  in  connection  with  pes  varus. 
The  growth  of  the  anterior  process  of  the  os  calcis,  which  supports 
most  of  its  weight,  is  restricted,  especially  in  height,  while  the  susten- 
taculum tali,  on  the  contrary,  stands  very  high — that  is,  the  inner  bor- 
der of  the  foot  is  abnormally  depressed  and  the  outer  border  abnor- 
mally elevated.  The  range  of  pronation  has  increased  at  the  expense 
of  the  inhibited  supination.  The  astragalus  has  lost  its  character  as 
keystone  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  and,  contrary  to  the  normal  order  of 
things,  the  sagittal  diameter  of  its  upper  surface  is  diminished  while 
that  of  the  lower  surface  has  increased.  According  to  Henke,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  pes  valgus,  not  only  are 
the  two  astragalo-tarsal  joints  displaced,  answering  to  the  increased 
pronation,  but  the  ankle  joint  also  is  involved.  The  ankle  joint  is 
in  plantar  flexion  because  the  anterior  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  de- 
pressed. 

The  development  of  flat  foot  is  also  largely  aided  by  the  tiring  of 
the  tibialis  posticus  muscle  and  the  small  muscles  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot  resulting  from  continued  walking  and  standing,  whereupon  the  re- 
maining soft  parts — the  ligaments  and  the  plantar  fascia— are  more 
likely  to  yield,  which,  with  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle  and  the  short 
muscles  of  the  sole,  support  the  arch  of  the  foot.  Flat  foot  is  not  in- 
frequently associated  with  varicose  veins  and  sweating  feet.  The  dis- 
turbed circulation  in  varicose  veins  and  sweating  feet  is  thought  by 
some  to  cause  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  sole  of  the  feet,  and  in 
this  way  to  bring  about  a  gradual  flattening  of  the  arch.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  still  to  be  added  a  very  essential  factor,  which  has  not 
as  yet  been  emphasized — viz.,  the  bending,  much  as  in  genu  valgum,  of 
the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  tibia,  in  consequence  of  rhachitis.  The 
shaft  of  the  tibia  rests  obliquely  on  the  epiphysis.  This  fact  is  also  of 
importance  as  regards  the  treatment. 

SymptomB  of  Flat  Foot — In  case  of  pes  valgus  in  the  first  years  of 
childhood  the  child  complains  especially  of  slight  fatigue  and  of  pain 
in  the  feet,  and  he  often  limps  in  walking.  The  def onnity  is  distinctly 
seen  especially  when  the  child  walks  and  stands — that  is,  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  is  depressed  under  the  pressure  ex- 
erted by  the  weight  of  the  body  and  that  the  patient  plants  his  foot 
more  broadly  than  is  normal.  Symptoms  of  rhachitis  are  usually  de- 
monstrable in  connection  with  pes  valgus  in  the  first  years  of  childhood. 

Essentially  the  same  symptoms  (pain  and  slight  fatigue)  are  ob- 
served in  pes  valgus  at  the  age  of  puberty  and  among  adults.  In 
order  to  ascertain  approximately  the  degree  of  the  flattening  of  the 
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fiolo  of  t]ie  foot,  the  latter  ie  besmenred  with  black  and  then  plaoej 
upon  white  paper  or  inmtert«d  in  water  and  planted  upon  tJie  floor. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  more  elevate!  inner  border  does  not 
touch  the  floor  in  standing  and  walking,  while  in  case  of  flat  foot  the 
whole  surface  of  the  sole,  inchiding  the  inner  border,  makee  an  itnpriit  1 
upon  the  floor.  In  eaae  of  flat  foot  among  adulta,  the  fool  is  broader, 
the  internal  malleolus  is  lower  and  the  external  malleolus  higher,  an] 
approximated  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  obliquely  situate  os  calcis. 
Hueter  observed  a  sort  of  secondary  caleaneo-tihalur  joint.  The 
amount  of  disturbance  attending  flat  foot  at  the  age  of  puberty  and  _ 
among  adults  is  very  variable.  The  discomfort  is  sometimes  '^eiyl 
slight  or  it  may  be  absent  altogether,  giving  the  patient,  at  meet,  a  l< 
elastic  gait  or  causing  him  to  tire  easily. 

Not  infrequently,  however,  severe  pfun  occurs  in  the  tarsos,  com- 
ing more  or  less  suddenly  or  gradually  increasing  in  sererity,  eo  tlial 
the  patient's  activity  is  completely  interfered  with — that  is,  the  HO-calle>l 
inflammatory  flat  foot  ensues.     We  have  here  to  do,  not  with  inflani- 
niatory  symptoms  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  only  with  severe  pain  in 
the  tarsus.     The  pain  is  felt  mainly  at  three  places:   1.   At  the  i: 
border  of  the  foot  over  the  tuljerosity  of  the  scaphoid  and  in  the  dire 
tion  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  answering  to  the  tensely  stretched  calcaneo 
scaphoid  ligament  and  the  he<td  of  the  astragalus,  which  is  being  fore 
downward.     2.  About  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsum  of  tlie  foot,  wha 
the  scaphoid  and  the  remainder  of  the  anterior  portion  of  tbe  foo 
press  against  the  head  of  the  astragalu>^.     3.  Over  the  anterior  pro 
of  the  oscaJcis,  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus,  caused  by  the  pn 
sure  of  the  edge  of  the  body  of  the  astragalus,  which  is  pronated."* 
The  region  of  the  heel  also  and  the  metatarso-phalangeul  joinlo  an 
often  painful  (Lucke).     The  foot  heeonies  more  and  mt*re  immovable 
in  the  further  course  of  inflammatory  flat  foot,  and  more  and  more 
flxed  in  extreme  pronation,  so  that  anchylosis  in  the  a^tragalo-tanal 
joints  is  suggested.     In  addition  to  this,  the  patient  tries  by  epasmodic 
contractions  of  the  muscles  to  prevent  attempts  at  passive  motion  o 
the  part  of  the  examining  physician,  especially  supination,  on  accotu 
of  the  pain  caused  thereby.     There  is  sometimes  swelling  of  the  fo< 
but  not  always.     Inflammatory  flat  foot  is  a  common  malady,  a 
often  confounded  with  rheumatic  arthritis. 

Inflammatory  flat  foot  is,  a^  has  been  said,  not  an  inflmnmatii 
proper,  but  denotes  an  increased  painfulnessof  the  streti-hed  ligatueal 
fascire,  and  other  soft  parts,  as  well  as  of  the  l>one»,  which  are  < 
pressed  and  sometimes  eroded  in  consequence  of  the  pressure.     ' 
is  the  result  of  overexertion  and  other  metdianical  caui«C8.     In  o 
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to  reKeve  the  pain  that  attends  movement  of  the  foot,  the  patient  in- 
voluntarily fixes  the  latter  in  the  position  that  gives  the  freest  possible 
range  of  movement — i.  e.,  pronation. 

Treatment  of  Flat  Foot — In  cases  of  rhachitic  pes  valgus  among 
children  the  patient  should,  above  all,  wear  a  laced  boot  w^ith  an  in- 
ternal splint  jointed  at  the  ankle  and  reaching  to  the  knee  joint. 
This  should  tend  to  supinate  the  foot.  The  growth  of  the  bones  is 
favourably  influenced  by  the  supination.  The  existing  rhachitis  is  also 
to  be  overcome  by  brine  baths,  preparations  of  lime,  care  for  good  air 
and  suitable  nourishment  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  643).  For- 
cible straightening,  as  in  clubfoot,  is  to  be  recommended  in  suitable 
cases,  with  the  subsequent  use  of  a  portable  water-glass  splint,  which  is 
kept  on  for  some  time,  or,  better,  use  is 
made  of  removable  splints  and  frequent 
massage.  Essentially  the  same  treatment 
is  to  be  recommended  also  for  pes  valgus 
at  the  age  of  puberty.  Here  also  an  in- 
ternal splint  inducing  supination  is  attached 
to  the  laced  boot.  Combined  with  this,  a 
metallic,  cork,  leather,  or  India-rubber  sole 
for  elevating  the  inner  side  of  the  foot, 
with  or  without  the  action  of  an  elastic 
spring,  may  be  inserted  so  as  to  force  the 
foot  into  supination.  In  mild  cases  this 
supporting  sole  or  pad  in  the  shoe  on  the  inner  side  of  its  sole  (Fig. 
916)  is  siifBeient.  I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  I  have  not  seen 
much  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  flat  foot  from  insertuig  pads.  They 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  endured  permanently.  The  shape  of  the  shoe  worn 
by  persons  with  flat  foot  is  very  important.  The  best  thing  is  a  laced 
boot  with  a  broad  and  high  heel  which  extends  well  forward— e.  g.,  to 
the  joint  between  the  os  calcis  and  the  cuboid  (Lorenz,  Meyer,  and 
others).  The  sole  should  be  raised  on  the  inner  side.  Massage  of  the 
foot  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  is  very  serviceable  at  every  age. 

Massage  with  active  and  passive  movements,  especially  supination, 
has  an  excellent  and  often  a  magical  effe(*t  in  pronounced  cases  of  in- 
flammatory flat  foot.  I  have  altogether  given  up  the  use  of  a  plastcr- 
of- Paris  splhit  with  the  foot  in  supination.  It  may  be  necessary  at  the 
first  attempt  at  massage  and  passive  movement  of  the  fixed  and  appar- 
ently anchylosed  foot  to  use  an  anaesthetic.  Lorenz  recommends  the 
injection  of  cocaine  into  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint  and  the  applica- 
tion of  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint  in  inflammatory  (spastic)  flat  foot,  a 
treatment  which  Motta  also  approves. 


Fio.  916.— Pad  under  the  arch  of  the 
foot  for  pes  valguB. 
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Ogston  recommends  for  severe  cases  of  flat  foot  the  formation  of  a 
synostosis  between  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid  bj  resection  of  the 
astragalo-scaphoid  joint.  After  the  joint  has  been  exposed  bj  a  lon- 
gitudinal incision  the  head  of  the  astragalus  is  chiselled  awaj  and 
enough  of  the  scaphoid  is  removed  to  overcome  the  deformity  as  far 
as  possible.  The  resected  bones  are  united  by  means  of  two  ivory 
pegs.  A  plaster-of- Paris  splmt  is  applied  over  the  antiseptic  dressing, 
and  after  three  months  of  rest  in  bed  the  foot  should  be  ready  for  use 
again.  The  results,  according  to  Ogston,  are  very  favourable.  I  am 
disposed,  with  Konig,  to  doubt  whether  this  operation  is  a  rational  one 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  etiology  of  flat  foot.  Weinlechner  extir- 
pated the  astragalus  with  very  good  results,  and  Kirmisson  the  scaphoid. 

Linear  osteotomy  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  just  above  the  ankle  joint 
is  a  thoroughly  rational  operation  in  case  of  the  above-mentioned 
rhachitic  bending  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia.  The  foot  is  immobilized  in 
its  corrected  position,  by  means  of  a  plaster-of-Paris  splint,  for  about 
five  weeks  after  the  operation.  Such  is  the  success  in  favourable  cases 
that  the  normal  arch  of  the  foot  develops  again  after  the  operation. 
Several  surgeons  have  obtained  good  results  by  this  method.  Tlie 
deformity  may  also  be  corrected  by  using  Lorenz's  osteoclast. 

§  367.  Tumours  of  the  Foot — All  the  conmion  tumours  occur  on 
the  foot — e.  g.,  among  those  of  the  connective-tissue  type,  the  lipoma, 
fibroma,  neuro-fibroma,  angeioma,  and  sarcoma.  The  neuro-fibroma  is 
characterized  by  severe  pain.  It  develops  most  commonly  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous nerves  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  The  melanotic  sarcoma  is 
very  common,  but  the  reason  of  this  is  not  known.  The  frequency  of 
melanotic  sarcoma  on  the  foot  is  second  only  to  its  frequency  in  the 
choroid  membrane.  Small  melanotic  sarcomata  often  appear  in  rapid 
succession  on  the  foot,  the  leg,  the  thigh,  and  in  the  internal  organs. 
The  primary  tumour  on  the  foot  may  still  be  small,  and  yet  the  patient 
be  doomed,  in  consequence  of  numerous  metastases  in  the  internal 
organs. 

Chondromata  and  osteomata,  as  well  as  their  mixed  forms,  occa- 
sionally occur  on  the  bones  of  the  foot  and  the  toes,  but  by  no  means 
so  frequently  as  on  the  hand.  Exostoses  sometimes  develop  alongside 
of  or  beneath  the  nail  of  the  great  toe,  especially  in  young  persons. 
They  originate  in  most  cases  from  the  epiphyseal  cartilage.  The  nail 
is  correspondingly  elevated  by  the  tumour,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a 
cherry  stone  or  a  hazelnut.  After  the  osteoma  has  l)een  exposed,  its 
base  is  removed  with  a  chisel  or  a  bone-cutting  forceps. 

Among  epithelial  tumours  there  occur  especially  sebaceous  cysts, 
papillouiata  (warts),  and  epitheliomata,  the  latter,  for  example,  in  the 
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region  of  the  heel,  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  on  the  toes.  The 
inguinal  glands  not  infrequently  become  involved  very  early  in  case  of 
epithelioma,  for  which  reason  active  measures  must  be  adopted  at  once, 
involving,  it  may  be,  amputation  of  the  leg.  The  papillary  growths 
attending  lupus  (tuberculosis)  and  syphilis  (condylomata,  see  page  870) 
are  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  warts.  Among  other  benign 
epithelial  growths  the  circumscribed  and  diffuse  callosities  and  corns, 
which  we  have  ali-eady  mentioned  on  page  872,  may  be  included.  The 
treatment  of  tumours  of  the  foot  follows  general  rules. 


of  the  Foot — The  ganglia  of  the  foot  which  originate  from  a 
joint,  a  tendon  sheath,  or  a  bursa  may  be  mentioned  here,  although  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  tumours  proper.  They  form  here  also,  as  upon  the  wrist 
joint  and  the  hand,  characteristic  hard  or  softer  nodules.  Ganglia  that 
originate  from  a  joint  can  be  emptied  partially  or  completely  if  they  are 
still  in  open  communication  with  the  joint  in  question.  In  other  cases  they 
are  completely  shut  off  from  the  joint  and  can  no  longer  be  emptied  by 
pressure.  Ganglia  which  are  apparently  shut  off  from  the  joint  sometimes 
communicate  with  it  by  a  very  small  opening.  This  is  important  to  remem- 
ber in  operating  on  them.  Ganglia  on  the  foot  are  sometimes  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg,  so  that  the  shoe  has  to  be  made  especially  to  receive  them.  The 
best  treatment  of  ganglia  consists  here  also  in  excision  under  the  strictest 
aseptic  methods,  as  one  must  be  prepared  to  find  a  small  comnmnication 
with  the  ankle  or  a  tarsal  joint,  even  though  the  ganglion  be  apparently 
shut  off. 

Hygromata  of  the  bursa;  are  observed  especially  at  the  posterior  and  an- 
terior ends  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  resulting  from  the  pressure 
of  the  boot,  particularly,  as  has  been  said,  in  connection  with  hallux  valgus 
(see  pages  875,  876).  They  arc  sometimes  combined  with  proliferation  of  the 
pi»rio8teum.  They  are  treated  by  opening  them  and  excising  the  sac  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  The  periosteal  outgrowths,  or  ostoomata,  are  removed 
with  hammer  and  chisel. 

§  308.  Sesection  of  the  Ankle  Joint — The  methods  for  the  resec- 
tion of  the  ankle  joint  are  numerous,  thirty-iive  different  ways  of  per- 
forming the  operation  being  known  at  the  pi-esent  time.  Langenbeck's 
methofl,  by  means  of  two  lateral  incisions  (Fig.  917),  is  still  in  general 
use  for  traumatic  cases,  especially  for  cases  arising  in  military  surgical 
practice.  The  results  secured  by  this  method,  especially  when  the 
foot  is  left  anchylosed  at  right  angles,  without  supination  or  pronation, 
are  excellent.  One  patient  operated  upon  by  Langenbeck  ascended 
Mont  Blanc.  The  methods  of  Konig,  Oilier,  and  Lauenstein,  and 
also  those  of  Vogt,  Reverdin,  Kocher,  and  Tiling,  are  especially  adapted 
for  resection  of  the  ankle  joint  on  account  of  tuberculosis,  all  of  which 
afford  a  better  inspection  of  the  diseased  joint  and  a  complete  excision 
of  the  diseased  synovial  membrane.     Extensive  atypical  resections — 
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e.  g.,  of  the  ankle  joint  and  tlie  tarsuB  (Kappeler),  Pirogoff's  amputation, 
Mikulicz-Wladimirow'a  oeteoplastic  operation  or  their  Bubstititee  (eee 
pages  903-912),  or,  finally,  amputation  of  the  leg — are  indicated  in  tlie 
worst  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  ankle  joint  and  the  tarsal  bones. 

Snbperioiteal  Bueetlon  of  tbe  Ankle  Joint,  after  Laagenbeek. — A  lon- 
gitudinal incision  abont  six  centimetres  long  is  made  along  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  end  of  the  fibnla,  with  tbe  foot  resting  upon  its  inner 
side.     At  the  tip  of  tbe  external  malleolus  this  incision  curves  upward. 


corresponding  to  the  anterior  border  of  tbe  fibnla  (Fig.  917).  The 
incision  is  made  down  to  tbe  bone.  The  periosteum  is  detached  on 
all  sides  from  the  fibula  with  a  periosteal  elevator,  bnt  retains  its  con- 
nection with  the  skin  and  the  remaining  soft  parts  (tendon  ebeaths, 
mnscles).  Care  is  to  be  taken  in  doing  this  that  the  periosteum  re- 
mains connected,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  interosseous  membrane,  as 
the  latter  is  likewise  important  for  the  new  growth  of  bone.  Tlie 
lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  then  divided  at  the  upper  end  of  the  inci- 
sion with  a  metacarpal  saw  or  a  chain  saw  or  with  hammer  and  clusel. 
Tbe  lower  fragment  of  the  fibula  is  then  seized  with  bone  forceps,  and 
the  three  fasciculi  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  are  severed  close  to 
the  malleolus,  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  tbe  important  structures 
in  the  vicinity. 

Tbe  foot  is  now  turned  over  upon  its  outer  side  and  tbe  so-calle<l 
anchor  incision  is  made  over  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  (Fig,  917,  h). 
The  longitudinal  incision,  wliicb  is  abont  five  centimetres  long,  runs 
down  tbe  middle  of  tlie  tibia,  and  the  curved  incision,  which  is  from 
three  to  four  centimetres  long,  corresponds  to  the  lower  border  of  tbe 
internal  malleolus.  Both  incisions  are  made  down  to  the  bone.  The 
periosteum,  in  connection  with  the  skin  and  the  remaining  soft  parts, 
is  (letaclied  along  these  incisions  with  the  periosteal  elevator  or  by 
the  occasional  use  of  tbe  hammer  and  chisel.  Great  care  is  taken  not 
to  wound  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons.  After  division  of  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament  at  it*  attachment  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia. 
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the  foot  can  be  turned  outward,  bo  as  to  permit  a  good  inspection  of 
the  joint.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  having  b^n  exposed  on  all 
sides,  is  now  divided  with  a  metacarpal  or  a  chain  saw  or  with  the 
chiseL  Here  also,  as  on  the  fibula,  preservation  of  the  interosseous 
membrane  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
bone,  and  it  is  raised  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia,  together  with 
the  periosteum.  After  the  anterior  and  posterior  insertions  of  the 
capsule  upon  the  tibia  have  been  divided,  whereby  the  tendon  of  the 
tibialis  posticus  muscle  must  be  protected,  the  resected  end  of  the  tibia 
is  removed.  If  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  upper  articular  surface  of 
the  astragalus,  it  is  done  with  the  metacarpal  saw,  from  in  front  back- 
ward, or  with  the  chisel,  or,  in  case  of  caries,  with  a  sharp  spoon.  Then 
follow  arrest  of  the  hsemorrhage,  drainage  (posteriorly  between  tlie  fibula 
and  the  tendo  Achillis),  disinfection  of  the  wound  with  l-to-1,000 
bichloride,  suture,  the  application  of  an  aseptic  dressing,  and  elevation 
of  the  foot  upon  a  Volkmann  splint,  with  the  ankle  joint  exactly  at 
right  angles,  or  upon  an  extension  apparatus — e.  g.,  as  represented  in 
Figs.  891  or  892,  page  859.  If  the  wound  runs  an  aseptic  course,  a 
plaster-of- Paris  splint  is  applied  over  the  antiseptic  dressing  after  the 
removal  of  the  drainage  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  this  is  kept  on, 
it  may  be,  until  the  wound  has  healed. 

During  the  after-treatment  care  must  be  taken  that  the  foot  remains 
at  right  angles  with  the  leg,  without  supination  or  pronation.  As 
anchylosis  of  the  ankle  joint  gives  the  best  functional  results,  passive 
movements  are  to  be  omitted  after  the  wound  has  healed.  It  is  a 
good  plan  for  the  patient  to  wear  for  a  time  a  laced  boot  reaching  to 
the  knee,  with  two  lateral  splints. 

The  other  methods  of  resection  of  the  ankle  joint  are  suited  espe- 
cially for  •"'  pathological  "  resections — that  is,  in  particular,  for  tuber- 
culosis of  the  joint.  They  aim,  above  all,  to  secure  a  thorough  exposure 
and  inspection  of  the  joint,  in  order  that  it  may  be  possible  to  remove 
completely  the  diseased  synovial  membrane.  I  mention  particularly 
the  following  methods : 

Konig^s  method,  which  is  a  very  good  one,  is  performed  as  follows :  The 
inner  longitudinal  incision  begins  three  centimetres  above  the  joint,  runs 
over  the  anterior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus  and  over  the  neck  of  the 
astragalus  to  the  articulation  between  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid.  The 
outer  incision,  which  has  the  same  length  as  the  inner  one,  is  carried  down- 
ward over  the  anterior  border  of  the  external  malleolus.  Both  incisions 
enter  the  joint.  The  soft  parts  in  front,  with  the  synovial  membrane,  are 
raised  from  the  bone  with  a  periosteal  elevator  and  a  knife.  The  anterior 
diseased  portion  of  the  synovial  membrane  can  be  excised  at  once,  and 
any  tubercular  focus  in  the  bone  scraped  out  Then  follows  the  second 
111 
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e.  g.,  of  the  ankle  joint  and  tbe  tarens  (Kappeler),  Pirogoff'e  amputadon, 
Mikulicz-WIadimirow's  osteoplastic  operation  or  their  eubfititates  (see 
pt^ea  903-912),  or,  fioallj,  amputatiou  of  the  leg — are  indicated  in  tlie 
worst  cases  of  tubercnloBls  of  the  ankle  joint  and  the  tarsal  Iwnes. 

Subperiorteal  Bewctioii  of  the  AnUe  Joint,  after  Lugenbeek.— A  lon- 
gitudinal incision  abont  six  centimetres  long  is  made  along  the  poBte- 
rior  border  of  the  end  of  the  fibula,  with  the  foot  resting  upon  its  inner 
side.     At  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus  this  incision  curves  upward, 


corresponding  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  fibula  (Fig.  917).  The 
incision  is  made  down  to  the  bone.  The  periosteum  is  detached  on 
all  sides  from  the  fibula  with  a  periosteal  elevator,  bnt  retains  its  con- 
nection with  the  skin  and  the  remaining  soft  parts  (tendon  sheatlis, 
muscles).  Care  is  to  be  taken  in  doing  this  that  the  periosteum  re- 
mains connected,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  interOBseous  membrane,  as 
the  latter  is  likewise  important  for  the  new  growth  of  bone.  The 
lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  then  divided  at  the  upper  end  of  the  inci- 
sioQ  with  a  metacarpal  saw  or  a  chain  saw  or  with  hammer  and  cliisel. 
The  lower  fragment  of  the  fibula  is  then  seized  with  bone  forceps,  and 
the  three  fasciculi  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  are  severed  close  to 
the  malleolus,  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  important  structuref! 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  foot  is  now  turned  over  upon  its  outer  side  and  the  so-called 
anchor  incision  is  made  over  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  (Fig.  917,  hX 
Tlie  longitudinal  incision,  which  is  about  five  centimetres  long,  rung 
down  the  middle  of  the  tibia,  and  the  curved  incision,  which  is  from 
three  to  four  centimetres  long,  corresponds  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
internal  malleolus,  lioth  incisions  are  made  down  to  the  bone.  The 
periosteum,  in  connection  with  the  skin  and  the  remaining  soft  parts. 
is  detached  along  these  incisions  witli  the  periosteal  elevator  or  by 
the  occasional  use  of  the  hammer  and  chisel,  (-ireat  care  is  taken  not 
to  wound  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons.  After  division  of  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament  at  its  attachment  to  the  lower  end  of  tlie  tibia, 
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the  foot  can  be  turned  outward,  so  as  to  permit  a  good  inspection  of 
the  joint.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  having  b^n  exposed  on  all 
sides,  is  now  divided  with  a  metacarpal  or  a  chain  saw  or  with  the 
chisel.  Here  also,  as  on  the  fibula,  preservation  of  the  interosseous 
membrane  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  regeneration  of  tlie 
bone,  and  it  is  raised  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia,  together  with 
the  periosteum.  After  the  anterior  and  posterior  insertions  of  the 
capsule  upon  the  tibia  have  been  divided,  whereby  the  tendon  of  the 
tibialis  posticus  muscle  must  be  protected,  the  resected  end  of  the  tibia 
is  removed.  If  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  upper  articular  surface  of 
the  astragalus,  it  is  done  with  the  metacarpal  saw,  from  in  front  back- 
ward, or  with  the  chisel,  or,  in  case  of  caries,  with  a  sharp  spoon.  Then 
follow  arrest  of  the  hsemorrhage,  drainage  (posteriorly  between  the  fibula 
and  the  tendo  Achillis),  disinfection  of  the  wound  with  l-to-1,000 
bichloride,  suture,  the  application  of  an  aseptic  dressing,  and  elevation 
of  the  foot  upon  a  Volkmann  splint,  with  the  ankle  joint  exactly  at 
right  angles,  or  upon  an  extension  apparatus — e.  g.,  as  represented  in 
Figs.  891  or  892,  page  859.  If  the  wound  runs  an  aseptic  course,  a 
plaster-of- Paris  splint  is  applied  over  the  antiseptic  dressing  after  the 
removal  of  the  drainage  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  tliis  is  kept  on, 
it  may  be,  until  the  wound  has  healed. 

During  the  after-treatment  care  must  be  taken  that  the  foot  remains 
at  right  angles  with  the  leg,  without  supination  or  pronation.  As 
anchylosis  of  the  ankle  joint  gives  the  best  functional  results,  passive 
movements  are  to  be  omitted  after  the  wound  has  healed.  It  is  a 
good  plan  for  the  patient  to  wear  for  a  time  a  laced  boot  reaching  to 
the  knee,  with  two  lateral  splints. 

The  other  methods  of  resection  of  the  ankle  joint  are  suited  espe- 
cially for  •'"'  pathological  "  resections — that  is,  in  particular,  for  tuber- 
culosis of  the  joint.  They  aim,  above  all,  to  secure  a  thorough  exposure 
and  inspection  of  the  joint,  in  order  that  it  may  be  possible  to  remove 
completely  the  diseased  synovial  membrane.  I  mention  particularly 
the  following  methods : 

Eonig's  method,  which  is  a  very  jsrood  one,  is  performed  as  follows :  The 
inner  longitudinal  incision  begins  three  centimetres  above  the  joint,  runs 
over  the  anterior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus  and  over  the  neck  of  the 
astragalus  to  tlie  articulation  between  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid.  The 
outer  incision,  which  has  the  same  length  as  the  inner  one,  is  carried  down- 
ward over  the  anterior  border  of  the  external  malleolus.  Both  incisions 
enter  the  joint.  The  soft  parts  in  front,  with  tlie  synovial  membrane,  are 
raised  from  the  bone  with  a  periosteal  elevator  and  a  knife.  The  anterior 
diseased  portion  of  the  synovial  membrane  can  be  excised  at  once,  and 
any  tubercular  focus  in  the  bone  scraped  out.  Then  follows  the  second 
111 
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part  of  the  operation,  wliich  consists  in  resection  of  the  bones  and  escision  ot 
the  synovial  membrane  in  the  following  manner:  The  outer  cortical  Isfer 

of  each  maJleoliu  is 
chiselled  awaj  from 
in  front  and  remaini 
connected  trith  the 
soft  parts :  the  artic' 
ular  surface  of  the 
tibia  is  chiselled  ava  j 
with  a  broad  chisel 
and  removed  with 
a  perioeteal  elevator 
and  bone-cutting  for- 
ceps. A  disk  of  bone 
is  removed  in  the 
same  way  from  the  articular  surface  of  the  astfagalus,  and  in  case  of  exten- 
sive disease  the  astragalus  is  eitirpated.  Then  follow  thorough  excision  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  drainage,  disinfection,  and  suture  of  the  wound 
The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  above. 

F.  Bruns  modified  Eonig's  method  for  arthrectomy  (synovectomy)  in 
that  he  chisels  away  only  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  malleoli  after  making 
Konig's  longitudinal  incisions.     He  then  makes  one  or  two  longitudinal 
incisions  on  the  posterior 
and   outer  border  of  the 
tendo  Achillis,  e^tcises  the 
synovial  membrane  from 
in  front  and  behind,  with 
removal,  it  may  be,  of  dis- 
eased portions  of  bone,  and 
sutures  the   anterior  and 
drains    the    posterior    in^ 


Kocher  and  Reverdin 
employ  an  external  incis- 
ion and  turn  the  joint  sur- 
faces outward  (Figs,  918 
and  919).  This  external  ^'i'Vu,' 
incision  begins  between 
the  tendo  Achillis  and  the 
external  malleolus  and  p,Q  g 
then  runs  around  the  tip 
of  the  latter  to  the  extensor 
tendons.  The  tendons  of  the  i>eronei  muscles  are  detached  from  the  groo^re 
behind  the  external  malleolus  and  drawn  backward  and  downward.  The 
ligaments  attached  to  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus  having  been  severed 
or  the  latter  chiselled  through,,  the  astragalus  and  the  interior  of  the  joint 
with  the  exception  of  the  portion  between  the  internal  malleolus  and  the 
astragalus,  arc  now  easily  accessible  between  the  peroneal  and  extensor 
tendons,  which  are  suitably   retracted.     If  necessary,  the  astragalus  may 
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he  removed,  and  this  allows  a  perfect  inspection  of  the  interior  of  the 
joint. 

Serr  describes  the  following  method  of  arthrectomy  (synovectomy)  of  the 
ankle  joint  for  children,  by  means  of  which  normally  movable  joints  were 
secured  in  four  cases  of  tuberculosis:  The  method  is  based  upon  that  of 
Kocher.  The  skin  incision,  beginning  over  the  peroneus  tcrtius  muscle, 
which  is  to  be  spared,  traverses  the  external  malleolus  at  the  level  of  the 
ankle  joint  and  extends  to  the  tendo  AchiMis.  Then  follows  the  division  of  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  the  subcutaneous  fascia.  The  two  peroneal 
tendons  running  behind  the  external  malleolus  are  doubly  tied  with  silk  or 
catgut  and  severed  between  the  ligature&  The  joint  is  oi)ened  in  front  of 
and  behind  the  external  malleolus,  the  periosteum  is  divided  longitudinally, 
and  the  malleolus  is  separated  from  the  fibula  in  the  line  of  the  incision. 
The  joint  surfaces  are  then  turned  outward,  with  detaclmient  of  the  capsule 
from  the  tibia  in  front  and  behind.  After  the  capsule  has  been  dissected 
out  the  foot  is  brouglit  back  into  position,  the  peroneal  tendons  are  sutured, 
the  external  malleolus  reunited,  etc. 

Tiling  recommends  a  double  curved  incision,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  portion  of  the  joint  between  the  astragalus  and  the  internal  malleolus 
more  accessible — that  is,  he  cuts  a  flap  on  each  side  with  the  base  beneath 
the  external  and  internal  malleoli.  The  incision  begins  on  each  side  some- 
what below  the  line  of  the  joint,  alongside  the  extensor  tendons,  passes  up- 
ward for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  centimetres  parallel  to  them,  then  runs 
in  a  curve  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  fibula  and  the  tibia,  and  finally 
ends  on  the  same  level  with  the  beginning  of  the  incision.  The  ankle  joint 
is  opened  in  front,  the  internal  and  then  the  external  malleolus  is  chiselled 
through  obliquely,  with  preservation  of  the  tendons,  and  both  fiaps  of  soft 
parts  and  bone  are  reiiected  downward.  If  necessary,  the  astragalus  is  extir- 
pated. 

P.  Vogt  extirpates  the  astragalus  in  the  first  place,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed on  page  8(54,  and  then  completes  the  resection  by  the  removal  of  the 
diseased  portions  of  the  remaining  bones  and  the  synovial  membrane.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  add  to  the  anterior  incision  a  posterior  one — e.  g.,  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 

Oilier  and  Iversen  also  recommend  excision  of  tlie  astragalus  in  perform- 
ing resection  or  arthrectomy  (synovectomy)  of  the  aTikle  joint,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  remove  thoroughly  all  that  is  diseased.  Iversen  makes  use  of  a 
curved  transverse  incision  similar  to  HueterX  which  is  described  below. 
Oilier  makes  an  outer  X-shaped  incision  over  the  inner  border  of  the  fibula 
and  extending  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  cuboid,  and  an  inner  «C-shaped 
incision  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  tibia  downward  as  far  as  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  scaphoid  and  encircling  the  internal  malleolus.  After  remov- 
ing the  astragalus.  Oilier  scrapes  out  the  surface  of  the  tibia  and  the  mal- 
leoli, and  always  strivcjs  to  retain  the  form  of  the  articular  surface  of  tlie 
tibia.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to  resect  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  Oilier 
cuts  out  a  new  articular  surface  in  the  portion  of  the  tibia  that  remains. 
He  has  sec^ured  excellent  results,  and  I  fully  agree  with  him  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  astragalus  is  to  be  recommended  in  case  of  tubercular  disease 
of  the  bones. 
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Extensor  com- 
munis  digitorum. 

External  mal- 
leolus. 


Tibialis 
anticus. 

Internal 
malleolus. 


Poulsen  proposes  placing  the  astragalus  in  sterilized  salt  solution  while 
the  operation  lasts,  and  then  returning  it  to  its  place  after  removing  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  joint. 

F.  Busch  recommended  a  transverse  plantar  incision  with  temporary 
division  of  the  os  calcis ;  C.  Hueter  the  anterior  transverse  incision  from  one 

malleolus  to  the  other,  after 
J.  Heyfelder  and  Sedillot  (Fig. 
920).  The  dorsalis  pedis  ar- 
tery is  isolated  and  divided 
between  two  ligatures.  The 
anterior  tibial  nerve  is  like- 
wise exposed,  tied  in  two  places 
with  catgut,  which  is  kept 
long,  and  then  divided.  The 
tendons  are  likewise  tied  with 
long  pieces  of  catgut  before 
their  division,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  sutured  later. 
The  joint  is  then  opened.  The 
cutaneous  incision  may  be 
made  farther  downward  over 
the  tarsus,  as  in  forming  the 
dorsal  flap  in  Bardenheuers 
resection  of  the  tarsus  (see  page 
902).  I  have  operated  three 
times  by  Hueter's  method, 
with  very  good  results.  The  method  does  not  involve  as  much  injury  of 
the  soft  parts  as  it  would  seem.  The  view  of  the  joint  which  is  afforded 
is  excellent  The  fear  that  gangrene  or  neuralgia  may  result  seems  to  me 
unfounded. 

Lauenstein  has  recommended  the  following  method  (see  Fig.  921)  :  A 
longitudinal  incision  (through  the  skin  only)  is  made  over  the  middle  of  the 
fibula,  beginning  where  it  projects  between  the  peroneus  brevis  and  peroneus 
tertius  muscle,  extending  to  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus  and  then  con- 
tinuing forward,  with  a  slight  curve,  to  the  level  of  the  astragalo-scaphoid 
joint  over  the  heads  of  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  muscle  and  behind  the 
tendon  of  the  peroneus  tertius.    The  skin  is  dissected  up  anteriorly  and  pos- 
teriorly, the  fascia  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  fibula  is  divided,  the  ankle 
joint  is  opened  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus,  the  extensor  tendons  are 
lifted  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  with  a  blunt  retractor, 
the  crucial  ligament  is  severed,  and  the  anterior  insertion  of  the  capsule  on 
the  tibia  and  fibula  is  separated  to  a  point  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tibia. 
The  fascia  is  then  divided  on  tlio  posterior  border  of  the  fibula,  the  sheath  of 
the  peroneal  tendons  is  opened,  and  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  remaining 
muscles  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  fibula  and  tibia  (Hexor  longus  pollicis). 
are  drawn  backward  with  a  blunt  retractor,  in  order  that  the  external  lateral 
ligament  may  be  severed  with  a  small  knife  parallel  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  external  malleolus.    The  ankle  joint  can  now  easily  be  laid  opeu  by  su- 
pination of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  foot  (Fig.  922). 


Fio.  920.— Rosection  of  the  ankle  after  Heyfeldor, 
Sedillot,  and  Hueter. 
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Under  the  desigTiation  of  a  reaectio-tibio-calc&nea  Brune  describes  the  fol- 
lowing operation,  which  he  performed  with  good  results  in  cases  of  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  tibia  and  flbula,  the  talus  and  the  os  calcis :  The  ankle 
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joint  is  opened  by  a  curved  incision  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  the  astrag- 
alus is  extirpated,  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  as  well  as 
the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  are  sawn  off  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
the  sawn  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  fitted  [ogetlier 
and  nailed. 

In  the  resection  of  the  aatragalo-calcaneal  joint  by  Bogdanik's  method  the 
skin  incision  runs  from  one  malleolus  to  the  other  over  the  tip  of  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  OS  calcis,  and  the  latter  is  sawn  through  from  behind  and  re- 
flected. The  further  course  of  the  operation  depends  upon  what  is  found  in 
each  case  to  be  the  condition  of  the  joint 

Resections  of  the  ankle  have  been  followed  in  some  cases  by  neiu^lgic 
pains  of  more  or  less  severity,  due.  for  example,  to  injury  of  nerves  during 
the  operation,  to  the  attachment  of  the  swollen  ends  of  a  nerve  to  the  bone,  to 
pressure  of  tlio  edge  of  the  tibia  against  the  anterior  tibial  nerve,  to  a  neu- 
roma, etc.  (Brauii,  Obaliiiski,  Witiel).  To  prevent  such  neuralgia  after  ampu- 
tations the  nerves  should  be  drawn  out  of  the  wound  and  cut  off  high  up. 

Arthrodesis— L  c.,  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anchylosis  of  the  ankle 
joint  on  account  of  a  loose  joint  or  an  old  or  acquired  pes  varus — is  per- 
formed in  the  way  described  on  page  USS.  This  operation  has  been  per- 
formed on  the  ankle  a  great  many  times  aud  with  excellent  results.  Out  of 
forty-four  cases  of  infantile  spinal  paralysis  for  which  arthrodesis  was  per- 
formed, the  r<^sult  in  twenty -three  cau-s  was  good,  in  uiueleea  satisfactory, 
and  in  two  bad. 

g  3<>9.  Eesection  of  the  Tarani,  the  Metatamu,  and  tiu  ToM, — Among 
resectioiit)  of  the  indiviOuol  tarsal  bones  the  reeectioD  and  extirpation  of 
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the  astragalus  and  the  os  ealeis  are  especially  to  be  considered.  These 
we  have  already  described  on  pages  864  and  865.  The  resec^on  or 
extirpation  of  the  cuboid  and  the  three  cuneiform  bones  requires  no 
special  description.  In  case  of  tubercular  disease  or  traumatic  suppu- 
ration of  the  small  tarsal  bones  that  have  been  named,  and  of  the  baees 
of  the  metatarsal  bones,  Bardenheuer's  method  may  be  used.  A  trans- 
verse incision  is  made  through  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot,  from  the  base  of  the  first  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone, 
and  a  longitudinal  incision  on  the  inner  and  outer  border  of  the  fool 
reaching  backward  to  a  point  beyond  the  proximal  limit  of  the  disease. 
The  dorsal  flap  of  soft  parts  is  dissected  up  from  the  bone,  and  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  latter  is  divided  where  the  bone  is  sound  (not 
through  the  joints),  with  the  saw  or  with  hammer  and  chisel,  and  de- 
tached from  the  soft  parts  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  wound  is 
packed*  and  after  it  has  begun  to  granulate  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
foot  is  united  with  the  posterior  portion  by  secondary  suture  of  the 
freshened  edges  of  the  skin.  In  suitable  cases  the  wound  is  drained 
and  sutured  at  once.  Suture  of  the  tendons  is  unnecessary.  One 
must  be  especially  on  his  guard,  as  the  healing  goes  on,  against  the  de- 
velopment of  flat  foot. 

A  longitudinal  incision  may  also  be  made  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  as 
far  as  the  heel  or  beyond  this,  and  the  astragalus,  os  calcis,  scaphoid, 
and  cuboid  excised  or  scraped  out  (Felizet).  Obalinski,  in  resecting  the 
tarsus,  uses  a  longitudinal  incision  between  the  third  and  fourth  toes. 

Offteoplaitic  Seseotion  of  the  Tarsus  by  the  Xiknlici-Wladimirow 
Method  is  of  great  value  in  treating  gunshot  wounds,  as  well  as  exten- 
sive tubercular  disease  of  the  tarsus  and  ulcerative  destruction  of  the 
heel,  where  amputation  of  the  leg  was  formerly  resorted  to.  The 
operation  has  also  l>een  performed  with  satisfactory  results  in  cases  of 
paralytic  pes  ecjuinus  and  for  lengthening  the  leg  after  resection  of  the 
knee,  etc.  It  was  first  performed  by  Wladimirow  (Kasan)  in  1871,  but 
remained  altogether  unknown  in  Germany.  Mikulicz  devised  the 
operation  anew  in  18S(),  and  performed  it  in  a  case  of  syphilitic  ulcer 
of  the  heel.  The  ankle  joint  is  removed  with  the  astragalus,  the  os 
calcis,  and  the  posterior  half  of  the  scaphoid  and  the  cuboid  (Fig. 
923,  1),  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  foot  is  united,  in  an  equinns 
position,  with  the  sawn  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  (Fig.  923,  2). 
The  operation  is  performed  as  follows : 

The  patient  lies  upon  his  abdomen  and  the  operator  faces  the  sole 
of  the  foot.  An  Esniarch  bandage  is  employed.  A  transverse  incision 
is  first  made  across  the  sole,  beginning  one  centimetre  behind  the 
tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  ending  in  front  of  the 
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taberoBity  of  the  scaphoid.  An  incision  runniDg  obliquely  npvrard  and 
backward  to  the  posterior  borders  of  the  two  malleoli  is  then  made 
from  each  of  the  ends  of  this  tranBverse  incision,  and  the  ends  of  these 
two  lateral  incidons  are  united  b;  a  trausveree  incision  over  the  poste- 
rior aspect  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  with  diviraon  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 
All  four  incisions  are  made  down  to  the  bone. 

The  foot  being  sharply  flexed,  the  ankle  joint  is  opened  from  behind, 
and,  after  the  lateral  ligaments  have  been  severed,  the  aetragalos  and 
OS  calcis  are  enucleated  from  the  soft  parts  by  means  of  cuts  directed 
constantly  against  the  bone.  Thin 
disks  of  bone  are  then  sawn  from 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones 


Fia.  S2S.— Hikulki-WI&dlmlTDw'g  0M«oiilHk 
tio  rercotioD  of  Ihe  taraua :  I,  indnion 
t)irou|fh  (he  aott  pirtn  <a  Al  DTtd  dividon 
or  the  bone ;  f ,  padllon  of  tba  foot  >Rer 
the  opeisUon. 

of  the  leg,  which  are  now  exposed  in  the  wound,  as  well  as  from  those 
of  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid.  Then  follow  arrest  of  the  hsemorrhage 
(Ii)!;ation  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  between  the  tibia  and  the  tendo 
Achillis,  and  of  the  external  and  internal  plantar  arteries,  under  the 
tarsal  bones  that  are  left)  and  coaptation  and  suture  of  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  foot,  which  hangs  by  the  dorral  bridge  of  soft  parts,  to  the 
sawn  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  leg.  The  tendons  of  the  plantar  flex- 
ors are  divided  subcutaneously,  in  order  that  the  toes  may  assume  a 
right-angled  dorsal  flexion.  The  wound  is  then  sutured.  Tlie  soft 
parta  usually  fona  a  thick  prominence  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
bridge  of  Hoft  parts.  A  few  lead-plate  sutures  are  applied  through  this, 
in  order  that  the  sawn  surfaces  of  the  bones  may  not  be  forced  apart 
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The  patient  afterward  walks  very  satisfactorily  upon  the  heads  of  the 
metatarsal  bones  and  upon  the  balls  of  the  toes,  which  are  in  sliarp 
dorsal  flexion  (Fig.  924),  as  appears  also  from  the  statistics  of  Zeisas, 
which  cover  twenty-four  cases.  In  his  first  case  Mikulicz  secured  a 
lengthening  of  the  leg  operated  upon  amounting  to  one  and  a  half 
centimetres.  In  case  of  disease  of  the  scaphoid,  the  sawn  surfaces  of 
the  thi*ee  cuneiform  bones  and  the  cuboid  may  be  united  with  the 
bones  of  the  leg.  Kiimmel  extended  the  resection  as  far  as  the  meta- 
tarsal bones  and  higher  up  upon  the  leg,  and  secured,  with  shortening 
of  six  centimetres,  an  otherwise  satisfactory  result. 

Of  late  Mikulicz  has  employed  the  operation  \^'itli  success  for  large 
ulcers  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  and  for  anchylosis  of  the  ankle 
joint.  lie  modifies  it  by  retaining  the  skin  covering  the  back  and  sole 
of  the  heel,  which  usually  goes  to  waste,  and  utilizing  it  for  covering 
the  defect  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  leg. 

Paul  Berger  modified  the  Mikulicz-Wladimirow  operation  in  that  he  di- 
vided the  soft  parts  only  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ankle  joint  by  means  of  a 
T-incision  and  performed  the  resection  from  here.  In  this  way  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  and  nerve  are  not  severed. 

Michaux  recommends  the  following  modification  of  the  Wladimirow- 
Mikulicz  osteoplastic  operation :  The  incision  begins  at  the  outer  border  of 
the  teiido  Achillis,  close  beside  its  insertion  on  the  os  calcis,  jmsses  horizon- 
tally under  the  external  malleolus  and  obliquely  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot 
toward  the  articulation  between  the  scaphoid  and  the  cuneiform  bones,  to  a 
point  somewhat  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  hal- 
lucis  muscle,  then  passes  outward  at  an  acute  angle  toward  the  tuberosity  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  dividing  all  the  soft  parts  a  little  behind  the  articu- 
lar line  between  the  tarsus  and  the  metatarsus,  and  then  turns  back  to  the 
starting  point  along  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  The  sheaths  of  the  extensi)r 
communis  digitoruni  and  of  the  penmeal  tendons  are  oi)ened,  and  all  the  soft 
parts  on  the  outer  dorsal  surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  cuboid  are  extirpated 
with  the  framework  of  bone.  Resection  of  the  bones  then  follows,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  the  anterior  section  with  the  saw  removes  the  bases  of  the 
metatarsal  bones  parallel  to  Lisfranc's  joint  The  metatarsal  bones  are 
sutured  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  leg,  so  that  the  patient  walks  more  upon 
the  sole  than  ui)on  the  toes. 

Kiimmel  used  the  following  method  in  operating  ui)on  caries  of  the  tarsus 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Mikulicz-Wladimirow  operation,  and  from  cosmetic  con- 
siderations :  The  tarsal  bones  were  excised,  the  tibia  and  fibula,  from  w4iich  a 
fragment  two  and  a  half  centimetres  long  had  been  removed,  were  freshened 
in  the  form  of  a  staircase,  answering  to  the  stump  of  the  foot,  and  the  latter 
was  then  sutured  to  the  ))()nes  of  the  leg.  In  another  case  Kiimmel  made  a 
mova))Ie  connection  lx>tw(K^ii  the  metatarsal  boners  and  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

Precisely  the  same  methods  are  used  in  the  partial  and  complete 
resections  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints  and 
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the  toes,  as  for  those  of  the  hands  and  the  fingers,  and  the  reader  is 
therefore  referred  to  page  672  S,  We  have  already  mentioned  on  page 
876  the  resection  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  for 
liallux  valgus.  Arthreetomy  (synovectomy)  of  the  joint  can  also  be 
performed  very  conveniently  by  Petersen's  method,  in  which  the  joint 
is  exposed  by  an  incision  through  the  web  between  the  great  toe  and 
second  toe,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  former. 

SiteniiYe  Atypical  Seseotions  of  the  Foot— The  extensive  atypical  resec- 
tions of  the  foot,  for  which  the  main  credit  is  due  to  Kappeler,  can  be  divided 
into  three  groups :  1,  Resection  of  the  ankle  joint  and  the  tarsus ;  2,  resection 
of  the  tarsus ;  3,  resection  of  the  tarsus  and  the  metatarsus.  Isler  has  tabulated 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  such  operations  by  Kappeler  and  various  other 
surgeons.  Of  tliese  patients,  fifteen,  or  10*3  per  cent,  died.  The  mortality  is 
smaller,  then,  than  that  attending  amputation  of  the  leg,  which  amounts, 
according  to  Schede,  to  fourteen  per  cent  The  functional  results  are  better 
among  young  persons  than  among  those  tliat  are  older.  The  astragalus  and 
the  OS  calcis  were  removed  in  nine  cases  with  very  good  functional  results. 
In  two  cases  nothing  remained  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  except  parts  of  the 
OS  calcis  and  the  astragalus  as  well  as  the  phalanges,  and  here  also  the  func- 
tional result  was  very  satisfactory.  These  atypical  resections  are  decidedly 
l)referable  to  amputation  of  the  leg  and  other  osteoplastic  operations  upon 
the  foot,  because  the  patients  walk  upon  the  sole.  The  Mikulicz  operation 
has  the  preference  only  when  there  is  extensive  loss  of  tissue  in  the  region 
of  the  heel. 

§  870.  DlBartionlation  and  Amputation  of  the  toes  are  i)erformed  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  described  for  the  fingers  on  page  672.  If  it 
is  desired  to  disarticulate  all  the  toes  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints, 
a  plantar  and  a  dorsal  flap  of  soft  parts  are  formed  and  the  joints  are 
opened  from  the  dorsum.  The  curved  plantar  incision  runs,  with  all 
the  toes  in  dorsal  flexion,  from  the  inner  border  of  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joint  of  the  great  toe  to  the  outer  border  of  the  correspond- 
ing joint  of  the  little  toe.  The  curved  dorsal  incision  is  made  from 
the  ends  of  the  plantar  incision  over  the  bases  of  all  the  toes,  the 
two  curved  incisions  joining  each  other  at  an  acute  angle.  The  plan- 
tar as  well  as  the  dorsal  incision  extends  forward  between  the  toes  as 
far  as  the  middle  of  the  web.  Both  flaps  are  dissected  up,  and  the 
toes  are  then  disarticulated  singly.  The  sesamoid  bones  beneath  the 
head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  are  left  behind.  The  heads  of  the 
metatarsiil  bones  are  sawn  oil  if  necessary — e.  g.,  if  the  flap  of  soft 
parts  is  not  long  enough  to  cover  them.  The  digital  arteries  between 
the  metatarsal  ])ones  are  tied  or  twistetl. 

Disarticulation  of  the  great  toe  with  its  metatarsal  bone  is  per- 
formed in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  thumb  (see  page  674,  also 
Fig.  925).     A  small  transverse  incision  over  the  metatarso-phalan- 
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geal  joint  is  adiled  to  the  racqiiette  incision  on  acroant  of  tlio  gmt 
breadth  of  tlie  base  of  tbe  first  metatarsal  bone.  The  joint  named  liw 
about  two  finger  breadths'  distant  from  tlie  tut>eroeity  of  tlie  srapJioiil. 
The  metatarsal  bone  is  disarticulated,  eubperiosteally  it  tnay  l>e,  in  tbe 
ennrse  of  the  racquett«  incision,  with  constant  rotation  about  its  axis  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  and  floxur  loD|niF 
Iiallucis  are  divided  transversely  at  the  joint. 

Tbe  disarticulation  also  of  tbe  fifth  toe  at  the  metatanio-p>«UDgeal 
joint  is  best  performed  by  the  racqnette  incision  in  precisely  the  Mine 
way  as  that  of  the  great  toe.  Tbe  same  is  true  of  the  other  toe«  with 
tlieir  metatarsal  bones  (see  page  (iTo,  The  Hand). 

Tlie  flap  method  is  less  advisable  than  the  racqnette  incision.  Thi( 
also  was  dei>i.Tibed  on  page  H74,  in  connection  with  dieanieahtioa  ttm 


the  thumb.     The  flap  method  for  the  disarticulation  of  tbe  preat  I 
and  the  little  toe  at  tbe  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  is  shown  in  f 
92<3 — tliat   is,   all   the  soft  parts  tietween    the  two  metatarsal  lioi 
are  divided   by  sawing  strokes,  tbe  little  toe  or  the  grvut  toe  i 
its  metatarsal  lx>ne  is  abducted,  and  the  metatarsal  bone  is  exciaed^ 
from   the  flap   of  soft   parts,    answering  to   the  second   iucisioo   in 
Fig.  926. 

Amputation  of  the  metatarsus  is  nsually  performed  by  JOfEer'a 
method,  with  the  formation  of  a  long  plantar  and  a  fiburt  donul  flap 
(Fig.  927,  J). 

The  toes  are  brought  into  sharp  dorsal  flexion  witli  t}ic  V 
and  a  curved  plantar  incision  is  then  made  from  one   border  uf  I 
foot  to  the  other  over  the  heads  of  the   metatarsal   bonea.     The  aem 
lunar  flap  containing  all  tlie  soft  parts  is  dissected  up  from  tbe  n 
tarsal  bones  to  the  pW-c  at  which  the  amputation   is  to  lio  n 
small  dorsal  flap  is  then  formed  from  the  soft  parts  of  tho  dorsain  fl 
the  foot.     The  soft  parts  at  the  reflection  of  tbe  flaps  are  then  divided 
by  a  circular  sweep  with  tbe  knife  and  tbe  metatarsid  bones  sre  n 
tlirougb.     The  dorsalis  pedis  artery  and  tbe  twelve  or  f onrteep  d 
arteries  are  then  tied. 
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r  border  of  the  foot.    We  mark 


Sinrtionl&tion  of  tlio  Antarior  Portion  of  the  Poot  at  the  TBrM>>metft- 
tanal  Joint  (Liifranc't  Operation,  Fig.  927,  L). — Tliis  operation  is  in- 
dicated wlion  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  any  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 
Its  functional  results  are  better  than 
those  attending  Chopart's  operation 
(Fig.  927,  C),  becsnee  the  insertion  of 
the  tibialis  anticns  muscle  on  the  tu- 
berosity of  the  scaphoid  is  preserved. 
Lisfranc's  operation  is  performed  as 
follows : 

Tlie  joint  between  the  coboid  and 
the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  is  felt  for 
on  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  im- 
mediately behind  the  tuberosity  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  that 
between  the  first  euneiform  bone  and 
the  first  metatarsal  bone  on  the  i 
these  two  points  with  the  thomb  and  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand 
or  by  a  small  incision.  The  two  points  or  the  two  incisions  are  then 
united  on  the  dorsum  by  a  slightly  curved  incision  with  its  convexity 
directed  forward  or  by  an  incision  running  somewhat  obliqnely.  The 
small  dorsal  flap  is  dissected  np  from  the  subjacent  parts  and  retracted 
by  an  assistant.  The  line  of  the  tarso- 
metatarsal joints  (Lisfranc's  joint)  is 
now  divided  with  a  narrow-pointed 
knife  {Fig.  928).  On  the  right  foot 
the  joint  between  the  fifth  metatarsal 
bone  and  the  cuboid  is  opened  first 
behind  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal,  the  joint  being  made  to 
gape  by  adduction  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  foot.  On  the  left  foot 
it  is  more  convenient  to  bepn  with 
the  first  metatarso-tarsal  joint.  It  is  safer,  however,  for  the  inexperi- 
enced surgeon  to  begin  with  the  fifth  metatarso-tarsal  joint  on  the  left 
foot  as  well  becaui<G  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  is  so 
easy  to  feel.  The  joint  lictween  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone  and  the 
cnboid  and  that  between  the  third  metatarsal  bone  and  tlie  third  cimei- 
form  are  now  made  to  gaj>e  by  plantar  fie.\ion  of  the  metatarsus,  and 
both  are  opened  with  the  knife  held  transversely.  The  next  joint  be- 
tween the  second  metatarsal  bone  and  the  ii>econd  cuneiform  lies  farther 
back,  and  for  this  reason  tlie  joint  between  the  first  metatarsal  bone 
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and  the  first  cnneif orni  is  opened  next  from  the  inside.  The  ft&tcrior 
portion  of  the  foot  is  now  sharply  flexed  and  the  second  tarso-metatareal 
articalatiou  is  severed  by  paseing  the  knife 
first  backward  to  die  hue  of  the  joint,  then 
traDsversfily  through  the  joint,  and  finally 
forward  again,  dividing  all  the  connections. 
All  the  joints  being  now  completely  opened, 
a  large  amputation  knife  is  introduced  be- 
hind the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and  a 
long  plantar  flap  containing  skin  and  muscle 
is  cut  witli  long  sawing  strokes  close  to  the 
bone  and  extending  as  far  as  the  heads  of 
the  metatarsal  bones.  Before  the  plantar 
flap  is  -divided  it  is  laid  over  the  stump  of 
the  foot,  to  determine  whether  it  has  tlie 
necessary  length.  The  dorsalis  pedis  artery 
is  tied  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and 
the  external  and  internal  plantar  arteries  in 
the  plantar  flap. 

In  one  ca^  Kiister  disarticulated  only 
the  last  four  toes  in  Lisfranc's  joint,  preserving  the  first  metatarsal 
bone  with  the  great  toe.  As  there  was  no  skin  for  covering  the  wound 
surface,  healing  by  granulation  was  necessar}-.  The  patient  was  a  girl 
of  four  years,  and  the  result  was  excellent.  She  was  able  to  walk  upon 
the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  (see  Fig.  929),  and  she  could  also 
dance  and  skate. 

Choparfa  Ampntation.— In  Chopart's  amputation  of  the  foot  the 
astragalus  and  the  os  calcis  are  the  only  bones  left.  The  operation  is 
much  simpler  than  Lisfranc's,  but  its  functional  results, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  are  often  nnsatisfactoiy,  because 
the  stump  easily  assnmes  an  equinus  position  and  is  then 
useless  for  walking  and  standing.  The  astragalus  i 
pressed  forward  more  and  more  by 
tlie  weighf  of  the  body  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  tendo  Achillis.  Te- 
notomy of  the  latter,  whicli  is  rec- 
ommended on  this  account,  does 
but  little  to  improve  the  condition. 
Schede  CKtimutes  tlie  fimctionally 
had  results  attending  Ohopart's  operation  at  nine  and  a  half  per  cent. 
Chopart's  amputation  at  the  medio-tarsal  joint  is  performed  as  fol- 
lows: The  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  on  the  inner  border  of  the  foot 
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and  the  taberositj  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  on  the  outer  border  are 
first  marked  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  The  joint  between  the 
astragalus  and  scaphoid  liee  about  one  centimetre  behind  the  former. 
The  two  terminal  points  upon  which  the 
fingers  hare  been  placed  are  tlien  joined  by 
an  incision  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot. 
On  the  left  foot  a  narrow,  medium-sized 
amputation  knife  is  placed  upon  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  scaphoid  and  carried  with  saw- 
ing strokes,  cutting  all  the  soft  parts  to  tlie 
bone,  straight  over  to  the  outer  border  of 
the  foot,  about  a  thumb's  breadth  behind 
the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 
The  dorsal  incision  can  be  made  in  the  op- 
posite direction  on  the  right  foot,  passing 
from  without  inward.  We  find  the  medio- 
tarsal  joiut  (Fig,  930)  most  easily  directly 
behind  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid,  which 
can  be  distinctly  felt — that  is,  on  the  inner 
border  of  the  foot.  The  articular  cleft  be- 
tween the  cuboid  and  the  os  oaleis,  which 
runs  obliquely  backward  and  downward, 
lies  somewhat  posterior  to  the  curved  ar- 
ticular line  between  the  liead  of  the  astrag- 
alus and  the  scaphoid.  Care  iimat  be  taken, 
in  opening  the  mcdio-tarsal  joint  on  the 
inner  border  of  tlio  foot  directly  beliiud  the 
tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid,  neither  to  stray 
forward  into  the  joint  between  the  scaphoid 
and  the  three  cuneiform  bones  nor  back- 
ward into  the  ankle  joint.  When  the 
niedio-tarsal  joint  gapes  sufficiently,  a  rather 
large  amputation  knife  is  inserted  behind 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  scaphoid  and 
the  cuboid  and  carried  forward  with  sawing  strokes  close  to  tlic  bone, 
cutting  a  plantar  skin-muscle  flap  extending  nearly  to  tlie  heads  of  the 
metatarsal  hones  (Fig,  930).  The  dorsalis  pedis  artery  and  the  external 
and  internal  plantar  arteries  are  then  tietl.  The  anatomy  of  the  wound 
is  represented  in  Fig.  931. 

As  a  means  of  preventing  the  above-mentioned  cquinus  position  of 
the  Chopart  stump,  with  retnwtiuu  of  the  heel  and  the  bad  functional 
results  conditioned  thereupon,  Uelfcrich  has  recommended  opening 
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the  astragalo-tibial  joint  after  the  completion  of  the  operation,  remoT- 
ing  the  cartil&ge  with  &  sharp  spoon,  and  immobilizing  the  joint  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  abont  anchjlosia.  To  secure  a  firm  Doioa  of  the 
plantar  fascia,  it  is  sutored  to  the  dureum  of  the  foot.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan  to  remove  the  prominence  on  the  anterior  lower  edge  of  the 
oa  calcis  with  a  chisel  or  metacarpal  saw. 

BabostragalDid  Ampntation  <^  the  Foot  (De  Lignerolles,  Teitor, 
Malgaigne,  and  Faiaboauf)  is  another  partial  amputation,  in  which  the 
astragalus  alone  is  left  behind.  A  flap  of  soft  parts  is  formed  from 
the  dorsum  and  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  The  operation  has  yielded 
surprisingly  good  results. 

Halgaigne  performed  this  operation  as  follows :  Oue  incision  {Fig. 
932,  a  h)  begins  close  above  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  at  the  inner 
border  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  about  on  a  level  with  its  insertion,  divides 
the  tendo  Achillis,  then  passes  under  the  external  malleolns  and  over 
the  middle  of  the  cuboid  to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  finally  runs 
perpendicularly  downward  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  scaphoid  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  metatarsus  and  as  far  as  the  middle  point  of  the 
sole.  The  two  ends  of  this  first  incision  are  united  by  a  second,  which 
begins  at  a  right  angle  to  the  end  of  the  first,  runs  along  the  middle 
of  the  sole  in  the  direction  of  the  heel,  and  continues  to  the  bc^n- 
ning  of  the  incision  on  the  inner  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis  {Fig. 
932,  od).  The  incisions  are  made  down  to  the  bone  throughout  The 
two  flaps  are  then  detached  from  the  bones  until  both  lateral  surfaces 
of  the  OS  calcis  and  the  medio-tarsal 
joint  lie  exposed.  The  ankle  joint 
must  not  be  opened,  and  it  is  there- 
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foro  necessary  to  keep  sufficiently  far  away  from  both  malleoli.  The 
medio-tarsal  joint  is  now  opened  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  behind 
the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid,  and  the  auterior  portion  of  the  foot  is 
disarticulated  at  Chopart's  joint.  Tho  excision  of  the  os  calcis  at  the 
astragalo-calcanenm  joint  is  then  accomplished  by  seizing  the  anterior 
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extremity  of  the  os  calcis  with  bone  forceps,  drawing  it  downward  and 
bringing  it  into  supination  and  then  dividing,  by  means  of  incisions 
with  a  narrow-bladed  knife  directed  against  the  bone,  the  middle  fas- 
ciculus of  the  external  lateral  ligament  beneath  the  external  malleolus, 
the  interosseous  ligament,  and  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament  be- 
neath the  internal  malleolus.  The  anterior  tibial  artery  is  tied  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  as  well  as  the  two  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial 
(the  external  and  internal  plantar  arteries). 

PirogofTi  Amputation. — The  entire  foot  is  removed  by  PirogofTs 
operation,  with  the  exception  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  os  calcis, 
which  is  united  to  the  sawn  surface  of  the  tibia  (Figs.  933  and  934). 

The  incisions  in  the  soft  parts  represented  in  Fig.  933,  which  are 
made  down  to  the  bone,  are  executed  as  follows:  The  anterior 
curved  incision  is  iirst  made  from  the  tip  of  one  malleolus  to  that  of 


Fig.  934. — Division  of  the  OS  calcis  and  the  Fig.  935.— Division  of  the  bone  in  Piro- 

tibia  in  Piroguff  s  amputation.  goff  s  amputation  as  modified  by  Guntber. 

the  other  over  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  ankle  joint,  with  the  foot  in 
plantar  flexion,  and  the  so-called  stirrup  incision  is  then  made,  likewise 
down  to  the  bone  throughout,  from  the  two  terminal  points  of  the  first 
incision— that  is,  from  each  malleolus — extending  perpendicularly  down- 
ward and  then  transversely  across  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  ankle 
joint  is  opened  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  above  the  articular  surface  of 
the  astragalus,  and  the  lateral  ligaments  are  severed  beneath  the  two 
malleoli.  The  os  calcis  is  laid  bare  somewhat  farther  backward,  until 
the  sustentaculum  tali  appears.  The  saw  is  placed  behind  the  latter 
uj>on  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  and  this  is  sawn  through,  cor- 
responding to  the  stirrup  incision.  PirogoflF  sawed  oflF  the  tuberosity 
of  the  OS  calcis  exactly  perpendicularly  (Fig.  934) ;  but  a  better  plan  is  to 
saw  it,  as  Giinther  recommends,  obliquely  downward  and  forward  (see 
Fig.  935).  To  do  this  the  plantar  incision  must  be  made  correspond- 
ingly oblique.  Tlie  soft  parts  covering  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  now 
dissected  up  for  some  distance,  subpcriosteally  it  may  be,  whereby, 
with  a  view  to  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  heel  flap,  the  posterior 
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tibial  artrcry  hehind  t)ie  intornal  malleolus  iTinet  not  be  woiindeH.     1%%] 
enff  of  6oft  parts  and  periosteum  is  now  retracted  and  tlie  two  iiiiill« 
and  a  thin  disk  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  are  8awn  off  i>itli 
perpendicularly,  according  to  Pirogoff'a  method,  or  oi)liqaely  (sc 
035),  as  Giinther  recoDuuendn,  bo  that  the  surfaces  of  the  tibijt  andfl 
the  OB  calcis  shall  fit  well  together.     The  anterior  tibial  artery  and  tl 
two  plantar  arteries  (external  and  internal)  are  tied.     After  the  [ 
jecting  ends  of  the  tendons  have  been  shortened,  the  remainder  « 
the  OS  calcis  is  united  to  the  bones  of  the  leg  by  suture  or  by  an  a 
steel  nail  whieh  is  driven  through  the  skin  of  the  bee!  into  the  I 
The  tendo  Acbillis  may  be  severed   close  above  its  insertion  and  I 
drainage-tube  inserted  through  the  opening  in  the  skin. 

Pirogoffs  method  has  been  variously  modified,  (iiinther  propf 
as  lias  been  sai<I,  to  saw  the  os  c-aluis  and  the  Iwnes  of  tlic  leg  obliqw 
from  behind  and  above  forward  and  downward  (Fig.  I'M).  The  h 
can  then  be  united  more  easily  and  without  tenotomy  of  the  t^ndo 
Achillis.  Giiiither  accordingly  makes  the  stirrup  incigton,  not  per- 
pendicularly, but  obliquely  downward  and  forward  from  the  malWIL 
Le  Fort  saws  the  bones  as  represented  in  Fig.  936,  so  as  to  sceun'  a 
broader  surface  for  walking.  The  dorsal  incision  begins  on  the  right 
foot,  for  example,  two  centimetres  below  the  tip  of  the  extemai 
maileolne,  and  runs  with  a  slight  convexity  over  the  line  of  the  t 
tarsal  joint  to  a  point  threo  centimetres  in  front  of  and  below  tiis 


Fio.  BM.— UiTiaion  of  liie  bone  in  PItoboITb 
uupuULtioD  dti  luoditl^  bj  Le  Fort. 


Fio.  9«.— Diviiuoa  of  thn  boiM  in  Fin- 
goTr  uuputuioD  u  mixll&od  bj  BnjM. 


ternal  malleolus.  The  plantar  incision  mns  somewhat  ohlit^nclj  for- 
ward and  downward,  much  as  in  Giinther's  mo<lific)ition.  The  modify' 
cation  of  Le  Fort  is  more  difficult  of  execution.  Bmns  sawed  the 
calcis  concavely  and  the  bones  of  the  leg  convexly  (Fig.  937).  Mid 
this  way  likewise  secured  a  very  broad  surface  for  walking.  Kydygwr 
modified  I'irogofTs  amputation  and  substituted  it  for  ■mpulatioD  of 
the  leg  in  cases  of  a  large  ulcer  above  the  ankle  by  cutting  «  fiap  ot 
skin  from  the  entire  thickness  and  length  of  the  sole,  rcflvcting  tUk 
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upward  upon  the  leg  and  after  dividing  the  anterior  bridge  of  skin  in 
the  middle,  using  it  to  cover  the  ulcer. 

If  only  the  inner  or  outer  half  of  the  foot  and  the  os  calcis  is  diseased  and 
the  other  is  still  sound,  oue  can,  following  the  method  of  Tauber  and 
Eiselsberg,  utilize  the  outer  or  the  inner  half  of  the  os  calcis,  which  is  sawn 
through  sagittal  ly,  for  covering  the  sawn  surface  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  W. 
Kasumowsky  recommends  for  suitable  cases  of  partial  disease  of  the  foot  an 
osteoplastic  operation  based  on  Tauber^s  method,  which  was  invented  by 
Isaac  Quimby.  The  skin  incision  is  the  same  as  in  Malgaigne's  operation 
(see  Fig.  932,  page  910) ;  the  os  calcis  is  sawn  through  in  a  sagittal  direction, 
the  edges  of  the  inner  fragment  that  is  left  are  rounded  off,  and  this  fragment 
is  fitted  into  the  space  between  the  malleoli  which  has  been  made  empty  by 
disarticulation  of  the  foot  The  cutaneous  suture,  as  in  Tauber's  method, 
lies  on  the  outer  side.  In  the  same  manner  the  outer  or  the  posterior  frag- 
ment of  the  foot  that  remains  may  be  fitted  into  the  space  between  the  mal- 
leoli. This  mctliod  consists  essentially  in  the  substitution  of  an  osteoplastic 
disarticulation  of  the  foot  for  the  osteoplastic  amputation  of  the  leg. 

Byrne's  Amputation  is  indicated  in  place  of  Pirogoff's  operation  when 
the  posterior  portions  of  the  os  caleis  are  also  diseased  and  Pirogoff's 
operation  is  no  longer  practicable.  The  functional  results  attending 
Syme's  operation  are  not  so  good  as  those  secured  by  that  of  Pirogoff. 
The  amputation  is  performed  as  follows:  The  incision  in  the  soft 
parts  is  made  precisely  as  in  Pirogoff's  operation  (see  Fig.  933,  page 
910).  The  ankle  joint  is  then  opened  here  also  in  front  and  laterally, 
and  the  os  caleis  is  completely  enucleated,  snbperiosteally  it  may  be, 
from  the  heel  flap.  The  malleoli  and  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage  cover- 
ing the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  are  sawn  off  tranversely,  as  in 
Pirogoff's  operation,  after  the  cuff  of  soft  parts  has  been  dissected 
up  from  the  bone  for  a  sufficient  distance.  The  projecting  tendons 
are  here  also  to  be  suitably  shortened.  The  malleoli  may  also  be  re- 
moved with  bone-cutting  forceps  or  a  metacarpal  saw.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  in  Syme's  operation,  also,  that  the  posterior  tibial  artery 
lying  behind  the  internal  malleolus  is  not  wounded.  The  heel  flap  is 
turned  up  over  the  bones  of  the  leg,  after  ligation  of  the  dorsalis  pedis 
and  the  external  and  internal  plantar  arteries,  and  drained  through  an 
opening  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 
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Abdomen,  contusions  of,  iii,  1, 14. 

j^unshot  wounds  of.  iii.  4,  20. 

non-i>enet rating  wounds  of.  iii,  4. 

penetrating  wounds  of,  iii,  19. 
treatment  of,  iii,  24. 
Abdominal  cavity.    See  Peritoneal  Cav- 
ity. 
Abdominal  wall,  contusions  of,  iii.  1. 

echinococcus  cyst  of.  iii,  8. 

foreign  bodies  in,  iii.  4. 

inflammatory  pnxresses  in.  iii.  4. 

injuries  of,  iii,  1,  4,  10. 

shook  following  contusions  of,  iii,  3. 

tumours  of.  iii,  4. 

urachal  cysts  of,  iii,  7. 

varicose  veins  of.  iii,  8. 

wounds  of,  iii,  4. 
Acetabulum,  fractures  of,  iii,  477. 
Acromion  process,  frairtures  of,  iii.  505. 

inflamnmtion  of  bursa  over,  iii.  536.  | 

inflammation  of  bursa  under,  iii,  536.       j 
Ainhum,  iii,  667.  i 

Alopecia,  syphilitic,  ii,  70. 
Alveolar  process,  p«'rii>stitis  of,  ii,  318. 

resecti<m  of.  ii.  'MM). 

tumours  of.  ii,  i^W, 
Anastomosis,  intestinal,  iii.  126. 
Anatomical  tuborclo.  iii.  ()62. 
Angina  Ludovicii,  ii.  400. 
Ankle  joint,  anatomy  of.  iii,  833. 

arthrodesis  of.  iii.  \K)\, 

contractures  of,  iii.  873. 

diseases  of,  iii,  860. 

dislocations  of,  iii,  8^i9. 
backward,  iii,  830. 
forward,  iii,  841. 
inwanl,  iii,  840. 
outward,  iii,  830. 
subastragaloid,  iii,  845. 
upward,  iii,  844. 

malformations  of,  iii,  873. 

resection  of,  iii.  805. 

sprains  of.  iii,  838. 

tuberculosis  of.  iii,  861. 

woun<ls  of,  iii.  857. 
Antrum  of  Ilighmore.  diseases  of,  ii,  333. 

illumination  of.  ii.  337. 

tumours  of,  ii.  337. 
Anus,  artiflcial.  formation  of,  iii.  127,  128. 
closure  of,  iii,  131. 


Anus,  examination  of.  iii,  134. 
haemorrhoids,  iii.  163. 
Assure  of,  iii,  152. 
flstula  of.  iii,  152. 
inflammations  of.  iii,  145. 
injuries  of,  iii,  140. 
malformations  of.  iii,  136. 
prolapse  of.  iii.  158. 
prolapse  of  invaginated  colon  from,  iii, 

160. 
spasm  of  sphincter  of,  iii,  151. 
strictures  of,  iii,  155. 
tumours  of.  iii,  167. 
ulcers  of,  iii,  140. 
Aorta,  abdominal,  embolism  of,  iii,  32. 
ligation  of.  iii.  20. 
wounds  of,  iii.  24,  20. 
thoracic,  aneurisms  of,  ii,  687. 
wounds  of.  ii.  723. 
Aphasia,  ii.  03,  04,  125. 
Aphtha*,  ii,  366. 
Appendicitis,  iii,  104. 

treatment  of,  iii,  107. 
Appendix,  inflammations  of,  iii,  104. 

perforation  of,  iii,  104. 
Arrhincephalia,  ii,  187. 
Artery,  axillary,  aneurisms  of,  iii.  530. 
ligation  of,  iii.  5^{0. 
wounds  of.  iii,  520. 
brachial,  aneurisms  of,  iii,  564,  570. 
ligation  of,  iii,  564,  570. 
wounds  of,  iii,  5<W,  570. 
carotid,  common,  ligation  of,  ii,  621. 
wounds  of.  ii,  511. 
external,  ligation  of,  ii,  524. 

wounds  of.  ii,  511. 
internal,  aneurisms  of,  ii,  115. 
ligation  of,  ii,  524. 
wtmnds  of,  ii,  114,  511. 
dorsalis  pedis,  ligation  of,  iii,  811. 
facial,  ligation  of.  ii,  204. 
femoral,  ligation  of,  iii,  726. 

wounds  of,  iii.  725. 
gluteal,  aneurisms  of,  iii,  482. 
ligation  of,  iii,  481. 
wounds  of,  iii,  4H1. 
iliac,  common,  ligation  of,  iii,  32. 
wounds  of,  iii,  24.  20. 
external,  ligation  of,  iii,  33. 
wounds  of,  iii,  24. 
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Arterj,  iliac,  iituraal,  ligation  of,  iii,  33. 
wouDds  of.  iii,  24, 
innomiauie,  li^tion  of,  ii,  518. 

wounila  of.  ii.  Oil. 
intercostal,  wounds  of,  ii,  073. 
internal  mammary,  ligation  of,  ii.  672. 

irouDds  of,  ii.  673. 
lingual,  ligation  of,  ii,  396. 

wounds  of,  ii,  511, 
tniddla  menin^I,  aneurisms  of,  ii,  78. 

wounds  (if,  li,  110. 
occipital,  hieinorrhage  from,  ii,  0. 

liKHtion  of,  ii,  304 
popliteal,  sneiirisros  ot,  iii,  7W. 

ligation  of,  iii,  779. 

wounds  of,  iii,  77fl, 
pnlmonaiy,  wounds  of,  ii,  687, 
radial,  aneurisms  of,  iii,  eOB, 

ligation  of.  iii,  608. 

wounds  ot.  iii,  608. 
renal,  aneurisms  of.  iii,  361. 
splenic,  aneurisms  of,  iii,  77. 

ligation  of,  iii.  82. 
subclavian,  ligation  of.  ii,  519. 

wounds  of.  li,  511. 
temporal,  luemorrhage  from,  ii.  0. 

ligation  of,  li.  9. 
thoracic,  long,  wontuls  of.  ii.  673. 
thyroid,  interior,  ligatiuu  of,  ii,  525.  582, 
584,585. 

superior,  ligation  of,  ii,  635,  583,  584, 

wounds  ot,  511. 
tibial,  anterior,  lignlion  of,  iii,  810. 

wounds  ot,  iii,  810. 
posterior,  ligation  of,  iii,  813, 

wounds  of,  iii,  SI2. 
ulnar,  aneurisms  of,  iii,  009. 
ligation  of.  iii,  608. 
wounds  of,  iii.  609. 
uterine,  ligation  of,  iii.  470. 
re  rtebnd,  ligation  ot,  ii,  SSJt. 
wounils  of,  ii,  513. 
Ascites.  Ireatinent  ot,  iii,  49. 
Aspermia,  iii,  436. 

Astmgalo-ualcaneal  joint,  anatoniT  of,  iii, 
834. 
arthrodesis  of,  iii,  901. 
diseases  of,  iii.  SOO. 
dislocations  of,  iii.  SIS. 
malformations  ot.  iii,  873. 
neuralgia  ot,  iii.  901. 
reaection  of,  iii.  805. 
wounds  of,  iii,  857. 
Astragalo-calcanen-scaphoid    joint,    anul- 
omTot.  iii.  8;J4. 
diseases  ot,  iii,  »m. 
dislocations  of.  iii.  845. 
malformatifinsof.  iii.  ffiZ, 
wounds  of,  iii.  857. 
Astragalo^ rural  joint.    See  Asckle  Joist. 
Astragalo-scaphuid  joint,  resection  of,  iii, 

804. 
AHtrsgalo-tareal  jointn,  Hiiatoiny  of,  iii,  834. 
diseaws  ot,  Iii,  mi}. 
dislocations  ot,  iii,  tUS. 


Astragal n-taml  tointa,  malfortDilMiR  eC 
iii.  878. 

wounils  of.  iii,  857. 
.Astragalus,  disoasve  of.  iii.  MS. 

difilucntion  of,  iii.  848L  — 

excision  ol.  iii.  804. 

fractures  ot,  iii.  858. 

Simshot  fractures  of,  Iii, 
anto-occipitaJ  joint,  dialucation  o 
781. 
Atlas,  dislocation  ot,  U,  783. 

fracture  of,  ii,  7S3. 
Atresia  of  anus,  ill,  187. 
ot  hymen,  ii^  446. 
ot  rectum,  iii,  137. 
ol  rulvB,  iii,  446. 
Auditorr  canal,   external,  difnasn  o4Va 

foreign  bodies  in, 

impacted  ceniine 

injur)'  of,  ii,  4S4. 

malformations  ot,  ti,  4H, 

tumours  of,  ii,  4SH. 
Auriolc.  disesaeaot,  ii,  4SS, 

injuries  of,  ii,  4S1. 

malformations  of,  ii.400: 

tuinoure  of,  ii.  45S, 
Auricular  appendages,  iu  18B, 
Arulsion  ot  scalp,  ii.  0, 
Asilla,  aneurisms  of,  iii.  SSO. 

cicatricial  contraction  ot.  lit  S44 

inflainnialorv 
m  of,  li 


1,  ii.  *B7. 


,     .548. 

wounds  ot.  iii,  588. 
Axis,  dislnrat.ion  of.  ii.  71 

tractiirb  ot,  ii.  763. 
AiuSsperniia,  iii,  486. 


Ati; 


Bile  ducts,  injurips  of,  iii,  16,  23. 


i.  60, 


Bladder  (teinali'),  diwases  i^f,  Iii,  4 

injuriesof,  iii.  445. 
Blailder  (niak').  alrophy  of.  iii,  SM. 

cnthfUrization  of.  lit,  273. 

(-■(Ttlospopv,  iii,  880. 

rfivenicul'iim  ot,  iii.  2«8. 

examinali..ii..t.  iii,  275. 

excision  of,  Wi.mi. 

i'iBtr'>phv  of.  iii.  2f<3, 

flsluln-  o(,  iii.  3«7. 

fnrpign  IxHlics  in.  iii,  807. 

ha-morrhaf[c  fmm,  iii,  SMt. 


hypertrophy  of.  Hi,  309. 
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Bladder  (male),  irrigation  of,  iii,  294. 

malformations  of.  iii,  283. 

neuroses  of,  iii,  300. 

paralysis  of,  iii,  301. 

puncture  of,  iii,  804. 

spasm  of,  iii,  SCK). 

stone  of,  iii,  308. 

syphilis  of,  iii,  297. 

tenesmus  of,  iii,  300. 

tul)ennilosis  of,  iii,  297. 

tumours  of,  iii,  327. 

wounds  of,  iii,  289. 
Blepharoplastv,  ii,  228. 
Bougies,  (esophageal,  ii,  636. 

rectal,  iii,  157. 

urethral,  iii.  276. 
Brachy  dactyl  ism,  iii,  648. 
Bradyspermia,  iii,  436. 
Brain,  abscess  of,  ii,  143. 

anatomy  and  phvsiology  of,  Ii,  85. 

compression  of,  li,  102. 

concussion  of,  ii,  99. 

contusion  of,  ii,  119. 

diseases  of,  ii,  143. 

foreif^n  bodies  in,  ii,  134, 143. 

injuries  of,  ii,  119,  122. 
repair  of,  ii,  131. 

injuries  of  blood-vessels  of,  ii,  109. 

prolapse  of,  ii,  135. 

puncture  of   lateral    ventricles    of,    ii, 
151. 

topography  of,  ii,  88,  170. 

tumours  of,  ii,  147. 

wounds  of,  ii,  121. 
Brain  membranes,  ii,  85. 

inflammations  of,  ii,  137,  141. 

injuries  of,  ii,  109. 
Branchial  flstula,  ii,  497. 
Breast,  abscess  of,  ii.  729. 

amputation  of,  ii,  746. 

carcinoma  of,  ii,  736. 

hypertrophy  of.  ii,  733. 

inflammations  of,  ii,  729. 

injuries  of,  ii,  726. 

malformations  of,  ii,  726. 

neuralgia  of,  ii,  733. 

syphilis  of,  ii,  733. 

tuben^ulosis  of,  ii,  732. 

tumours  of,  ii,  734. 
Broad  ligament,  tumours  of,  iii,  471. 
Bubo,  iii,  378,  7:^ 

treatment  of,  iii,  380. 
Bursa,  acromial,  inflammation  of,  iii,  536. 

glutiro-trochanteric,  tuberculosis  of,  iii, 
713. 

iliac,  hygroma  of,  iii,  738. 

infrajjenualis,  inflammation  of,  iii,  798. 

popliteal,  inflammation  of,  iii,  799. 

pra'patellar,  inflammation  of,  iii,  797. 

semi-membranosa,  inflammation  of,  iii, 
799. 

spina?  tibijp,  inflammation  of,  iii,  798. 

subacromial,  inflammation  of,  iii,  536. 

sul>coracoid,  inflammation  of,  iii,  536. 

subdeltoid,  inflammation  of,  iii,  536. 

subscapular,  inflammation  of,  iii,  536. 


Bursa?  epicondylicn*,  inflammation  of,  iii, 
799. 

Cachexia  thvreopriva,  ii,  578. 
Calculus,  biliary,  iii,  57. 

renal,  iii,  246l 

vesical,  iii,  308. 
Cancrum  oris,  ii,  208. 
Caput  obstipum,  ii,  500. 
Carpcvmet^icarpal  joints,  anatomy  of,  iii, 
620. 

dislocation  of,  iii,  653. 
Carpus,  anatomy  of,  iii,  619. 

dislocation  of,  iii,  626. 

inflammations  of,  iii,  637. 

inflammations  of  tendons  and   tendon 
sheaths  in  vicinity  of,  iii,  629. 

resection  of,  iii,  642. 

sprains  of,  iii,  621. 

tumours  of,  iii,  635. 
Castration  in  female,  iii,  474. 

in  male,  iii,  414. 
Catheter,  female,  intrwluction  of,  iii,  442. 

male,  intnxluction  of,  iii,  277. 

varieties  of,  iii,  276. 
Catheterization  in  female,  iii,  442. 

in  male,  iii,  277. 

in  prostatic  hypertrophy,  iii,  428. 

of  ureter,  iii,  267. 

posterior,  iii,  306. 
Cephalha>matoma,  ii,  15. 
Cephalocele,  ii,  156,  161. 
Cervix,  amputation  of,  iii,  465. 

carcinoma  of,  iii,  463. 
Chancre  of  the  penis,  iii,  377. 
Chancroid  of  the  penis,  iii,  377. 
Cheek,  flssure  of,  li,  189. 
Cheiloplasty,  ii,  230. 
Chest.    Sec  Thorax. 
CUulblains,  iii,  873. 
Cholecyste<.'tomy,  iii,  60. 
Cholecystenterostomy,  iii,  63. 
Cholecysto-duoilenosiomy,  iii,  63. 
Cholecystostomy,  iii,  61.  * 
Cholecystotomy,  iii,  61. 
Choletlocho-duodenostomy,  iii,  63. 
Choledochotomy,  iii,  61. 
Cholelithiasis,  iii,  57. 
Cholelithotripsy,  iii,  61. 
Chopart's  amputation,  iii,  908. 
Chordee,  iii,  353. 
Chylocele,  iii,  393. 
Circumcision,  iii,  370. 
Clavicle,  defects  of,  iii,  534. 

disl(x?ations  of,  iii,  497. 

excision  of,  iii,  548. 

fractures  of,  iii,  492. 

inflammations  of,  iii,  545. 

syphilis  of,  iii,  544. 

tuberculosis  of,  iii,  545. 

tumours  of,  iii,  548. 
Cleft-palate,  ii,  185. 

treatment  of,  ii,  398. 
Clitoridect^mv,  iii,  448. 
Clubfoot,  iii,  882. 
Clubhand,  iii,  636. 


Cowygwil  tumours,  iii,  489, 
CoccygwiynU,  iii,  465, 
Coccyx,  excision  or,  iii,  485. 

disiocaiion  of,  iii,  481. 

flBtul«  in  TiL'iriitr  ot,  iti,  481). 

fniL-iures  i)(.  iii.  477, 

tunioQra  in  vicinity  of,  iii,  489. 
Ctetiotnm;,  iii,  4S. 
Colles's  fracture  of  nulius,  iii,  615. 
ColoBtomj.  iii,  1S8.    . 
Colotoray,  iii,  1S8. 
Colpooete.  iii,  230. 
Cotpocleisia,  Iii.  4S7. 
Colporrbaph;,  iii.  458- 
I   Concussiou  of  brain,  ii,  ItO. 

of  tlioras,  ii,  668. 
rOoTwtoid  propcsa,  fractures  of,  iii,  SM. 
P  CoroB,  iii,  972. 

I    Cowper'fl  glands.  inflaramatioD  of,  iii,  434. 
Coxitis,  tubercular,  iii,  706. 
other  forms  of,  iii,  718. 
Cnnial  bones,  ancurisios  of,  ii.  77. 

atrophjr  of,  ii,  74. 

contusions  of,  ii.  37. 

diseases  of,  ii,  OH. 

euhinococons  of,  ii,  B4. 

fractures  of,  ii,  42. 

hjportropljy  of.  ii  79. 

inllamniBtionji  of,  ii,  63. 

injuries  of,  in  infants,  ii,  64. 

nc-rosis  of.  :i,  73. 

syphilis  of.  ii,  70. 

treatment  of  ilefuots  of.  ii,  74. 

tuberoalosis  of,  ii,  08. 

tumours  of,  ii,  78. 

wounds  of,  ii.  38. 
Cranial  cavity,  echinococcus  cyst  of.  ii,  84. 

injuries  of.  ii.  09- 

injuries  of  blood-vessels  within^  ii,  100, 


inju 


aof  n> 


nilhin.  i 
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Cranial  sutures,  diastasis  of.  ii,  03. 
,  Craotectoinj  for  microcephalus,  ii,  153. 
^raniometer.  ii.  17]). 
Cretinism,  ii,  578. 
■Cricotomy,  ii,  017. 
rOronp,ii,SB7. 

Cryptorchidism,  iii,  403. 
Oystalgia,  iii.;)"!. 
Cystioolomv.  iii,  03, 
Cyrtilis,  iii,  aii2.  ■•{>:,. 

treatment  of.  iii.  -.'H-I. 

tubercular,  iii.  3UT. 
CystocelB.  iii.  asi). 
Cystoscopy,  iii,  380. 
Cystotomy,  siijirapuliii',  iii.  illO. 

subpubic,  ill,  'd'iH. 

Dactylitis,  syphilitic,  iii,  008. 
DactTlnlisDi,  lil,  &40. 
DiapKragra,  anatomy  of,  ii,  080. 

hernia  of,  ii.  601 :  ill.  380. 

inflammat'iry  procesK*  of,  ii,  604. 

injuries  of,  ii,  063,  601. 

mal  format  ions  of,  ii.  604. 

perftiratioii  of.  ii,  om. 
niaphrngmnl ic  herniu,  ii,  691  :  iii,  330. 


DiAstemalomyelin,  ii,  707. 
Diphtheria  of  the  larynx,  ii,  007. 
ol  the  throat,  ii.  411. 
paralysis  followiuir.  ii.  416. 
treatment  of.  fi,  4iO. 
Diverticulum.  Mcd(ol*a.  iii.ft, 

strangtUation  of  in' 
Diiut,  cystic,  incision  _. 
ligation  nf.  iii.  Q^. 
thoracic  discuses  of.  it,  680. 

wounda  of,  ii,  687. 
tliyroglossal,  cyat  of,  it,  S5S. 
Diiudcnostomy,  iii.  tKi. 
Dura  mater,  memorrliave  iiilo.  ii. 
inftnnimallons  of,  ii,  13*. 
timiours  of.  il,  82. 

Ehf.  middle,  diseases  of,  ii.  403. 

foruipi  bodies  in,  ii.  450, 

injuries  of.  ii.  464. 

tumours  of.  Ii,  472. 
Ectopy  of  testicle,  iii,  404. 
Kctrudactyllsra.  Hi,  048, 
Eclr«j.ion.  iii,  228. 
Elbow  joint,  ampulatioo  at,  iit,  SI 

anchylosis  of,  iii.  503. 

contractu  res- of.  iii,  507.  SOS. 

diseiMM  of.  iii.  6B0. 

didocuiions  of,  iii,  680. 

injuries  of,  iii,  000. 

resection  of,  iii,  SM. 

syphilis  ot  iii.  SOi. 

lubGrculoeis  of.  iii,  5D1. 
Empvemo,  il.  70S. 

pulsating,  ii.  710. 

surgical  tminient  of.  ii,  "OTi. 
Endoscopy,  iii,  880. 
Eiiterocelp.  iii.  178. 

partiul.  iii.  isu. 
EnlerotH.loplii.si  v,  iii.  127. 
Eiiterolilb,  iii.  l*in. 
Enturorrhitplij .  i 


^...i,  127. 

Rnlerolomy.  iii.  103, 121. 

Enuresis,  iti.  808. 

Epidiilymis,  anatomy  of,  iii,  80(k 

inflainmatinns  of,  iii,  Wd. 

injuries  of,  iii,  400. 

lepriHy  of,  iii.  411. 

syiihllisot.  iii.411. 

tubi^rculosiH  of,  ill.  400. 

tmnourBiif,  iii.  413. 
^fdldymiti-o,  iii.  406. 
BpWotlis,..xclhi.,uof,ii,«07. 
Il^l*p»y.  ii.  1^,  140. 

tnatmeni  of,  ii,  148, 
Epispadias,  iii.  iS»,  888. 

treatment  of.  iii,  885. 
Eplstaxis.  ii.  260. 
Epulis,  ii.  838. 
Ergotism,  iii,  667,  e«». 
Erysipelas  of  faofc  ii,  209. 
Erysipeloid,  iii.  008. 
Erylhema  solare,  ii,  904. 
Euslnohinn  catheter.  II,  MtL 
Euitadiian  tubK,(^thel«rlalioa  of.l^fl 
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Eustachian  tube,  diseases  of,  ii,  476. 

injuries  of,  ii,  475. 

malformations  of,  ii,  475. 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  ii,  566. 
Exophthalmos,  pulsating,  ii,  223. 
Exothyropexy,  ii,  588. 
Exstrophy  of' the  bladder,  iii,  283. 
Eye,  diseases  of,  ii,  223. 

enucleation  of,  ii,  225. 

injuries  of,  ii,  223. 
Eyelids,  ectropion  of,  ii,  228. 

malformations  of,  ii,  189. 

plastic  operations  on,  ii,  228. 

Pace,  angeioma  of,  ii,  220. 

burns  of,  ii,  204. 

diseases  of,  ii,  206. 

erysipelas  of,  ii,  209. 

fractures  of  bones  of,  ii,  297,  306. 

glanders  of,  ii,  207. 

injuries  of,  ii,  201. 

lupus  of,  ii,  211. 

malformations  of,  ii.  183. 

malignant  pustule  of,  ii,  207. 

neuralgia  of,  ii,  239. 

operations  on,  ii,  226. 

tumours  of,  ii,  213. 

wounds  of,  ii,  201. 
Facial  neuralgia,  ii,  239. 

neurectomy  for,  ii,  241. 
Fa?cal  fistula,  iii,  133. 

in  female,  iii,  455,  458. 
Fallopian  tube,  removal  of,  iii,  473. 

tuberculosis  of,  iii.  471. 

tumours  of,  iii,  471. 
Fascia  lata,  shrinkage  of,  iii,  711. 
Felon,  iii,  656. 

Femoral  canal,  anatomy  of,  iii,  220. 
Femoral  hernia,  iii,  219. 
Femur,  cchinococeus  of,  iii,  741. 

fractures  of  lower  end  of,  iii,  765. 

fractures  of  shaft  of,  iii,  728. 

fractures  of  upper  end  of,  iii,  699. 

gunshot  fractures  of,  iii,  706. 

inflammations  of,  iii,  T39. 

necrosis  of,  iii,  739. 

osteotomy  of,  iii,  724,733. 

resection  of,  iii,  743. 

tumours  of,  iii,  740. 
Fibula,  absence  of,  iii,  874. 

curvatures  of,  iii,  828. 

diseases  of,  iii,  824. 

dislocation  of  upper  end  of,  iii,  764. 

fractures  of  lower  end  of,  iii,  815. 

fractures  of  shaft  of,  iii,  813.  819. 

fractures  of  upper  end  of,  iii,  770. 

necrosis  of,  iii,  824. 

osteotomy  of,  iii,  828. 

tumours  of,  iii,  830. 
Finger  nail,  diseases  of,  iii,  660. 
Fingers,  contractions  of,  iii,  667. 

dislocations  of,  iii,  C53. 

Dupuytren's  contraction  of,  iii,  668. 

fractures  of,  iii,  6-2. 

pingrene  of,  iii,  636. 

inflammations  of,  iii,  656. 


Fingers,  injuries  of,  iii,  650. 
malformations  of,  iii,  646. 
operations  on,  iii,  672. 
spasm  of,  iii,  669. 
tumours  of,  iii,  670,  799. 
Flat  foot,  iii,  889. 
inflammatory,  iii,  892. 
treatment  of,  iii,  893. 
Foot,  amputation  of,  iii,  907. 

Chopart's,  iii,  908. 

Lisfranc's,  iii,  907. 

Pirogors,  iii,  911. 

subastragaloid,  iii,  910. 

Syme's,  iii,  913. 
anatomy  of  joints  of,  iii,  832. 
contractures  of,  iii,  874. 
deformities  of,  iii,  878. 
diseases  of  soft  parts  of,  iii,  867. 
dislocations  of,  iii,  839. 

backward,  iii,  839. 

forward,  iii,  841. 

inward,  iii,  840. 

outward,  iii,  839. 

subastragaloid,  iii.  815. 
upwanl,  iii,  844. 
ganglion  of,  iii,  895. 
gangrene  of,  iii,  867. 
inflammations  of  joints  of,  iii,  860,  865. 
malformations  of,  iii,  873. 
operations  on.  iii,  901. 
resection  of,  iii,  902. 
sprains  of,  iii,  838. 
tumours  of,  iii,  894. 
wounds  of,  iii,  857,  859. 
Forearm,  amputation  of,  iii,  641. 
aneurisms  of,  iii,  609. 
disarticulation  of,  iii,  599. 
diseases  of  tendons  and  tendon-sheaths 

of,  iii,  629. 
fractures  of,  iii.  609. 
inflammatory  processes  of,  iii,  627,  634. 
injuries  of  muscles  and  tendons  of.  iii, 

601. 
injuries  of  nerves  of.  iii,  603. 
malformations  of.  iii,  636. 
tumours  of,  iii,  635. 

Galactocele,  ii,  733  ;  iii,  393. 
Gall  bladder,  absence  of,  iii,  63. 

adhesions  of,  iii,  60. 

dropsy  of,  iii,  59. 

empyema  of,  iii,  59. 

inflammations  of,  iii,  59. 

operations  on,  iii,  60. 

tumour?  of.  iii,  63. 
Gallstones,  iii,  57. 

treatment  of,  iii,  60. 
Ganglion,  Gasserian,  removal  of,  ii,  254. 
Ganglion  of  foot,  iii,  895. 

of  wrist,  iii,  633. 
Gangrene,  idiopathic,  iii,  666. 

senile,  iii,  867. 
Gastroduodenostomy,  iii,  96. 
Gastroenterostomy,  iii,  96. 
Gastrorrhaphy,  iii.  85. 
I  Gastroscopy,  iii,  84. 
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Gastrostomy,  iii,  86. 
Gastrotomy,  iii,  85. 

Genitals,  female,  examination  of,  iii,  438. 
surgery  of,  iii,  438. 
male,  surgery  of,  iii,  333. 
Genu  valgum,  iii,  792. 

varum,  iii,  796, 
Giant  growth  of  upper  extremity,  iii,  647. 
Gland,  parotid,  anatomy  of,  ii,  484. 
collection  of  air  in,  ii,  493. 
concretions  of,  ii,  492. 
cyst  of,  ii,  491. 
excision  of.  ii,  495. 
foreign  bodies  in,  ii,  493. 
inflammation  of,  ii,  487. 
tumours  of,  ii,  493. 
wounds  of,  ii,  485. 
sublingual,  anatomy  of,  ii,  484. 
cyst  of,  ii,  491. 
foreign  bodies  in,  ii,  493. 
inflammation  of,  ii,  490. 
tumours  of,  ii,493. 
wounds  of,  ii,  485. 
submaxillary,  anatomy  of,  ii,  484. 
cysts  of,  ii,  491. 
excision  of,  ii,  496. 
foreign  bodies  in,  ii,  493. 
inflammations  of,  ii,  490. 
tumours  of,  ii,  493. 
wounds  of,  ii,  485. 
suprahyoid,  cysts  of,  ii,  562. 
thyroid,  accessory,  ii,  563. 
anatomy  and  pliysiology  of,  ii,  563. 
diseases  of,  ii,  567. 
function  of,  ii,  565. 
ligation  of  arteries  of,  ii,  584. 
removal  of,  ii,  582. 
tumours  of,  ii,  575. 
Glanders,  ii,  207. 
Glossitis,  ii,  873. 
Glottis,  oedema  of,  ii,  600. 
Goitre,  enucleation  of,  ii,  586. 
etiology  of,  ii,  571. 
extirpation  of,  ii,  582. 
inflammation  of,  ii,  574,  589. 
malignant,  ii,  575. 
retrosternal,  ii,  573. 
rctrovisceral,  ii,  573. 
symptoms  of,  ii,  572. 
tracneotomy  for,  ii,  588. 
treatment  of,  ii,  576. 
Gonococcus,  iii,  350. 
Gonorrhoea,  iii,  350. 
chronic,  iii,  353. 
in  the  female,  iii,  447. 
treatment  of,  iii,  354. 
Gout  of  fingers,  iii,  638. 

of  toes,  iii,  866. 
Gritti'ss  amputation,  iii,  807. 
Gums,  diseases  of,  ii,  318,  323. 

llapmatocelo,  iii,  396. 

treatment  of,  iii.  396. 

varieties  of,  iii,  397. 
Haemorrhoids,  iii,  163. 

treatment  of,  iii,  165. 


Hsemospermia,  iii,  436. 
Hallux  valgus,  iii.  875. 
Ilammer-toe,  iii,  876. 
Hand,  disarticulation  of,  iii,  641. 

Dupuytrcn's  contraction  of,  iii,  668. 

elephantiasis  of,  iii,  662. 

gangrene  of,  iii,  66(5. 

inflammations  of,  iii,  656. 

injuries  of,  iii,  650. 

ligation  of  arteries  of,  iii,  651. 

malformations  of,  iii,  647. 

skin  diseases  of,  iii,  661. 

tumours  of,  iii,  670. 
Harelip,  ii,  184. 

operations  for,  ii,  191. 
Hay  fever,  ii,  273. 
Head,  bandages  for  the.  ii.  11. 

contusions  of,  ii,  14,  37. 

diseases  of,  ii,  17,  65. 

wounds  of,  ii,  5,  38. 
Heart,  echinococcus  of,  ii,  722. 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii,  685. 

rupture  of,  ii,  662. 

wounds  of,  ii,  683. 
Hernia,  anatomy  of,  iii,  176. 

congenital,  iii,  214. 

diaphragmatic,  iii,  230. 

encysted,  iii,  214. 

epigastric,  iii,  206. 

etiology  of,  iii,  179. 

femoral,  iii,  219. 

general  treatment  of,  iii,  188. 

mflamed,  iii,  181. 

inguinal,  iii,  209. 

internal,  iii,  230. 

irreducible,  iii,  182. 

ischiatic,  iii,  228. 

labial,  iii.  210. 

Littrc's,  iii,  186. 

lumbar,  iii,  207. 

of  lung,  ii,  562, 660. 

of  muscle,  iii,  728. 

obturator,  iii,  225. 

operations  for,  iii,  197. 

perineal,  iii,  229. 

properitoneal.  iii.  210. 

radical  cure  of,  iii,  195. 

rectal,  iii,  159. 

reducible,  iii,  180. 

retroperitoneal,  iii,  232. 

sacro-rectal,  iii,  229. 

strangulated,  iii,  182. 
treatment  of,  iii,  189. 

treatment  of,  iii,  188,  189, 195. 

umbilical,  iii,  201. 

vaginal,  iii.  230. 

varieties  of.  iii,  201. 

ventral,  iii,  206. 
Hernia  cerebri,  ii,  156. 
Herniotomy,  iii,  192. 
Herpes  progenitalis,  iii.  376. 
Hip,  anatomy  of,  iii,  n77. 

anchylosis  of,  iii,  7-2. 

arthritis  deformans  of.  iii,  721. 

contractures  of,  iii,  711.  723. 

disarticulation  at,  iii,  747. 
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nip,  dislocation,  backward,  of,  iii,  681. 
congenital,  of,  iii,  693. 
downward,  of,  iii,  691. 
forward,  of,  iii,  685. 
infrapubic,  of,  iii,  688. 
pathological,  of,  iii,  697,  712. 
suprapubic,  of,  iii,  687. 
upward,  of,  iii,  689. 

gunshot  fractures  of,  iii,  706. 

inflammations  of,  iii,  707,  718. 

neuralgia  of,  iii,  719. 

pathological  mechanism  of,  iii,  679. 

resection  of,  iii,  724,  743. 

tubercular  disease  of,  iii,  708. 
treatment  of,  iii,  7)4. 
Hodgkin's  disease,  ii.  554. 
Horseshoe  kidnev.  iii,  235. 

operation  for,  iii,  274. 
Hour-glass  stomach,  iii,  83. 

operative  treatment  of,  iii,  100. 
Humerus,  fractures  of,  iii,  506,  558,  571. 

anatomical  neck  of,  iii,  507. 

head  of,  iii,  506. 

lower  end  of,  iii,  571. 

sliaft  of,  iii,  558. 

surgical  neck  of,  iii,  510. 

tuberosities  of,  iii,  509. 

necrosis  of,  iii,  565. 

separation  of  lower  epijihysis  of,  iii,  573. 
upj)er  epiphysis  of,  ill,  508. 

tumours  of,  iii,  566. 
Hydrocele,  acute,  iii,  392. 

chronic,  iii,  393. 

of  cord,  iii,  397. 

different  forms  of.  iii,  397. 

treatment  of,  iii,  394. 
Hydrocephalus,  ii,  153. 
Hydronephrosis,  iii.  252. 
IIydrorrna(rhis,  ii,  756. 
Hymen,  excision  of,  iii,  447. 

'malformations  of,  iii,  446. 
Hyoid  bone,  dislocations  of,  ii,  506. 

fractures  of,  ii,  505. 
Hypospadias,  iii,  337. 

treatment  of,  iii,  339. 
Hysterectomy,  abdominal,  iii,  468. 

perineo-vaginal,  iii,  469. 

sacral,  iii,  469. 

vaginal,  iii,  466. 
Hysteria,  traumatic,  ii,  790. 
Hysteropexy,  ii,  469. 

Ileo-colostomy,  iii,  110. 
Ilium,  fractures  of,  iii,  477. 
Imperforate  anus,  iii,  136. 

hymen,  iii,  446. 
Impotence,  iii,  435. 
Inguinal  adenitis,  iii,  378. 

canal,  formation  of,  iii,  212. 

hernia,  iii,  209. 

radical  operation  for,  iii,  196. 
strangulated,  iii,  218. 
Intercostal  neuralgia,  ii,  701. 
Intermaxillary  bone,  ii,  185,  187,  197. 
Intertrigo,  iii,  145. 
Intestine,  actinomycosis  of,  iii,  109. 


Intestine,  concretions  of,  iii,  101. 
foreign  bodies  in,  iii,  100. 
inflammations  of,  iii,  104. 
malformations  of,  iii,  103. 
obstruction  of,  iii.  111. 
operations  on,  iii,  121. 
jwrforation  of,  iii,  105, 106. 
resection  of,  iii,  124. 
strangulation  of,  iii,  111,  182. 
syphilis  of,  iii,  109. 
tuberculosis  of,  iii,  109. 
tumours  of,  iii,  108. 
Intestinal  anastomosis,  iii,  126. 
fistula,  iii,  133. 
obstruction,  iii.  111. 
by  bands,  iii,  115. 
by  gallstone,  iii,  59. 
by  intussusception,  iii,  112. 
by  tumour,  iii,  108. 
by  volvulus,  iii,  114. 
Intubation  of  larvnx,  ii,  421,  624. 
Intussusception,  iii,  112. 
Ischio-rectal  abscess,  iii,  148. 

Jacket,  plaster,  for  kyphosis,  ii,  821. 

for  scoliosis,  ii,  806. 
Jaw,  lower,  dislocations  of,  ii,  306. 

excision  of,  ii,  358. 

fractures  of,  ii,  301. 

inflammations  of,  ii,  318,  330. 

malformations  of,  ii,  190. 

phosphorus  necrosis  of,  ii,  330. 

resection  of,  ii,  358, 361. 

tumours  of,  ii,  337. 
upper,  cleft  of,  ii,  185. 

excision  of,  ii,  347. 

fracture  of,  ii,  297. 

inflammatory  processes  of,  ii,  318. 330. 

phosphorus  necrosis  of,  ii,  330. 

resection,  osteoplastic,  of,  ii,  356. 

tumours  of,  ii,  837. 
Jaws,  cysts  of,  ii,  341. 
inflammations  of,  ii,  318,  330. 
injuries  of,  ii,  297. 
operations  on,  ii,  347. 
tumours  of,  ii,  337. 

Kidney,  abscess  of,  iii,  241. 

cysts  of.  iii,  257. 

examination  of,  iii,  234. 

extirpation  of,  iii,  270. 

floating,  iii,  237. 

inflammations  of,  iii,  241. 

injuries  of,  iii,  16.  23,  28. 

malformations  of.  iii,  235, 

neuralgia  of,  iii,  251. 

parasites  of,  iii,  259. 

rese(^tion  of,  iii,  274. 

stone  of,  iii,  246. 

syphilis  of,  iii.  246. 

tulwrculosis  of,  iii.  245. 

tumours  of.  iii,  256. 
Knee  joint,  amputation  at,  iii,  806. 

anchylosis  of,  iii,  787. 

contractures  of,  iii,  787. 

contusions  of,  iii,  754 
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Knee  joint,  deformities  of,  iii,  791. 
diseases  of,  iii,  781,  796. 
dislocations  of,  iii,  755. 

backward,  of,  iii,  757. 

by  rotation,  iii,  769. 

congenital,  of,  iii,  759. 

forward,  of,  iii,  755. 

inward,  of,  iii.  758. 

outward,  of,  iii,  758. 

semilunar  cartilages  of,  iii,  759. 
fractures  involving,  iii,  765. 
free  bodies  in,  iii,  786. 
gunshot  wounds  of,  iii,  776. 
inflammations  of,  iii,  781. 
internal  derangement  of,  iii,  760. 
resection  of.  iii,  790, 802. 
sprains  of,  iii,  754. 
synovitis,  acut^,  of,  iii,  781. 

chronic,  iii,  783. 
tuberculosis  of,  iii,  784. 
tumours  of,  iii,  799. 
wounds  of,  iii,  776. 
Kraske's  operation,  iii,  172. 
Kyphosis,  li,  812. 
tubercular,  ii,  814. 

treatment  of,  ii,  819. 

Labia.    See  Vulva. 
Labyrinth,  diseases  of,  ii,  482. 

injuries  of,  ii,  481. 

malformations  of,  ii,  481. 
Lacrymal  gland,  diseases  of,  ii,  491. 
Ijaminectomy,  ii,  776,  831. 
Laparotomy,  iii,  45. 
Laryngeal  muscles,  paralysis  of,  ii,  613. 

spasm  of,  ii,  613. 
Laryngectomy,  ii,  629. 
Laryngitis,  ii,  595. 
Laryngocele,  ii,  562. 
Laryngoscopy,  ii.  592. 
Luryngotomy,  infrathyroid,  ii,  017. 

transverse,  ii,  617. 
Larvnx,  anatomy  of,  ii,  590. 

artificial,  ii,  632. 

burns  of,  ii,  532. 

diphtheria  of.  ii,  597. 

dislocations  of.  ii,  508. 

examination  of,  ii,  590. 

excision  of,  ii,  629. 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii,  610. 

fracture's  of  cartilages  of,  ii,  506. 

infliiinmatioiis  <^f.  ii,  595. 

intubation  of,  ii,  421,  624. 

mill  format  ions  of,  ii.  59."). 

neuroses  of,  ii.  (512. 

UMlema  of.  ii,  600. 

operations  on,  ii,  614. 

stenosis  of,  ii,  51W. 

syphilis  of,  ii,  003. 

tuberculosis  of,  ii,  601. 

tumours  of,  ii,  606. 
Leg,  amputation  of.  iii,  830. 

curvatures  of,  iii,  82H. 

diseases  of  soft  parts  of,  iii.  820. 

fracturi'S  of,  iii,  813. 

injuries  of  soft  parts  of,  iii,  808. 


Leg,  lymphangiectasis  of,  iii,  823. 

tumours  of,  iii,  824. 

ulcers  of,  iii,  820. 

varicose  veins  of,  iii.  822. 
Lembert's  suture,  iii,  122. 
Leucoplakia,  ii,  379. 
Leontiasis  ossea,  ii,  340. 
Ligamentum  latum,  tumours  of,  iii,  471. 

patellar,  rupture  of,  728. 
Lips,  congenital  malformations  of,  ii,  1K4. 

epithelioma  of,  ii,  214. 

plastic  operations  on,  ii,  230. 
Lisfranc*s  amputation,  iii,  907. 
Litholapaxy,  iii,  314. 
Lithotomy,  lateral,  iii,  325. 

median,  iii,  326. 

subpubic,  iii,  323. 

suprapubic,  iii,  319. 
Lithotrity,  iii,  314. 
Liver,  abbess  of,  iii,  49. 

echinococcus  of,  iii,  53. 

inflammations  of,  iii,  49. 

lacing,  iii,  57. 

resection  of,  iii,  52. 

tumours  of,  iii,  52L 
Lock-jaw,  ii,  345. 

cicatricial,  ii,  236. 
Lordosis,  ii,  825. 
Ludwig*s  angina,  ii,  490. 
Lumbar  hernia,  iii,  207. 
Lung,  abscess  of,  ii,  711. 

echinococcus  of,  ii,  720. 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii,  610,  678. 

hernia  of,  ii,  562,  660. 

resection  of,  ii,  712,  720. 

subcutaneous  injuries  of,  ii,  661. 

tumours  of,  ii,  719. 

wounds  of.  ii,  675. 
Lupus  of  face,  ii.  211. 
Lymphoma,  malignant,  ii.  554. 
Lymphomata,  tubercular,  of  the  neck,  ii, 
552. 

Macrocheilia,  ii,  218. 
Macrodactylism,  iii,  647. 
Macromelia,  ii,  222. 
Macrostoma.  ii,  189. 
Mai  perforant,  iii,  369. 
Malar  bone,  fractures  of,  ii,  300. 
Malgaigne's  hooks,  iii,  773. 
Malignant  pustule,  ii,  207. 
Malleoli,  fractures  of,  iii,  834. 
Mammary  gland,  abscess  of,  ii,  729. 

amputation  of,  ii,  746. 

carcinoma  of,  ii,  736. 

hypertrophy  of,  ii,  733. 

inflammations  of,  ii,  729. 

injuries  of.  ii.  726. 

malformations  of,  ii,  726. 

neuralgia  of,  ii,  733. 

syphilis  of,  ii,  733. 

tut>erculosis  of,  ii.  732. 

tumours  of,  ii,  784. 
Mastitis,  ii,  729. 
Mastodynia,  ii,  733. 
Mastoid  process,  diseases  of,  ii,  477* 
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Mastoid  process,  injuries  of,  ii,  476. 

trephining  the,  ii,  479. 
Maxilla,  inferior.    See  Lowkr  Jaw. 
Maxilla,  superior.    See  Upper  Jaw. 
Mediastinum,  inflammations  of,  ii,  713. 

tumours  of,  ii,  722. 
Medulla  oblongata,  anatomy  of,  ii,  96. 

injuries  of,  ii,  127. 
Melonlasty,  ii,  235. 
Membrana  tympani.  artificial,  ii,  471. 

diseases  of,  ii,  462. 

examination  of,  ii,  443. 

malformations  of,  ii,  401. 

paracentesis  of.  ii.  474. 

rupture  of,  ii,  461. 
Meningitis,  ii.  141. 
Meningocele,  cerebral,  ii,  150. 

s[)inal,  ii,  75y. 
Mcntagra,  ii,  209. 
Mesentery,  cysts  of,  iii,  43. 
Metacnrno-pmilangeal    joints,   dislocation 

or,  iii,  052. 
Metacarpus,  <lislocations  of,  iii,  653. 

fractures  of.  iii.  052. 

operations  on,  iii.  675. 

tuberculosis  of,  iii,  663. 
Metatarsalgia,  iii.  865. 
Mi'Uitarsus,  disl(K*ations  of,  iii.  852. 

fractures  of,  iii,  857. 

inflammations  of,  iii,  865. 

malformations  of,  iii,  901. 

operations  on,  iii,  901. 
Microcephalus,  ii,  152. 
Microstoma,  ii,  190. 
Mid-carnal  joint,  anatomy  of,  iii,  620. 

anchylosis  of,  iii,  640. 

dislocations  of,  iii.  626. 

inflammations  of.  iii,  637. 

injuries  of,  iii,  021. 

tuberculosis  of,  iii,  038. 

W()un<ls  of,  iii,  022. 
Mid-1  arsal  joint,  anatomy  of,  iii,  834.  • 

inflammations  of.  iii,  803. 
Mikulicz-VVladimirow's    amputation,    iii, 
902. 

diseases  of  mucous  membrane  of,  ii,  364. 
Mouth-examination  of,  ii.  362. 
Mouth-gag,  ii,  363. 
Mumns,  ii,  4HH. 
Murphy's  button,  iii,  124. 
i^ryelocystoi'ele,  ii,  758. 
Myelomeningocele,  ii,  758. 
Myomectomy,  iii,  401. 
Myomotomy',  iii.  401. 
Myringitis,  ii.  402. 
Myx(A'iiema,  ii,  578. 

Nails,  diseases  of.  iii,  600,  871. 

extraction  of,  iii,  651.  821. 
Nasal  bones,  fracture  of,  ii,  260. 
Na.*<al  cavity,  diseases  of,  ii,  269. 

foreign  b<MHes  in,  ii,  270. 

polyps  of.  ii.  278. 

syphilis  of,  ii.  275. 

tuberculosis  of.  ii.  274. 

tumours  of,  ii,  278. 


Nasal  septum,  deviation  of,  ii,  259. 

perforating  ulcer  of,  ii,  273. 
Naso-pharynx,  adenoids  of,  ii,  434. 

polyps  of,  ii,  435. 
Neck.'  aneurisms  of,  ii,  545. 

cicatricial  contraction  of,  ii,  500. 

cysts,  branchiogcnic,  of,  ii,  558. 

deformities  of,  ii,  4d7. 

entrance  of  air  into  veins  of,  ii,  515. 

fistula*,  congenital,  of,  ii,  497. 

inflammations  of,  ii,  538. 

injuries  of,  ii,  504. 

ligation  of  arteries  of,  ii,  517. 

malformations  of,  ii,  497. 

phlegnjon  of,  ii,  542. 

tubercular  glands  of,  ii,  552. 

tumours  of.  ii,  552. 

wounds  of  arteries  of,  ii.  510. 
of  nerves  of,  ii,  526. 
of  veins  of,  ii,  515. 
Nephralgia,  iii,  251. 
Nephrectomy,  iii,  270. 

for  floating  kidney,  iii,  240. 
Nephritis,  iii,  241. 
Nephrolithiasis,  iii,  246. 
Nephropexy,  iii,  239. 
Nephrorrhaphy,  iii.  239. 
Nephrotomy,  iii,  269. 
Nerve,  abducens,  j)aralysis  of,  ii,  117. 

auditory,  paralysis  of,  ii,  119. 

buccinator,  neurectomy  of,  ii,  253. 

circumflex,  injuries  of,  iii.  532. 

ethmoid,  neurectomy  of,  ii,  244. 

facial,  injuries  of,  ii,  118. 
])aralysis  of,  ii,  254. 
spasm  of,  ii,  250. 
stretching  the,  ii,  256. 

glosso-pharyngeal,  wounds  of,  ii.  119. 

nypogl<»ssal,  wounds  of,  ii.  519,  528. 

inferior  dental,  neurectomy  of,  ii,  248. 

inferior    maxillary,    neurectomy   of,  ii, 
247. 

infraorbital,  neurectomy  of,  ii.  245. 

intercostal,  stretching  the,  ii,  701. 

lingual,  neurectomy  of,  ii,  252. 

median,  suture  of,  iii,  603. 
wounds  of,  iii,  603. 

motor-oi'uli,  paralysis  of,  ii,  117. 

musculo-cutaneous,  paralysis  of,  iii,  563. 

musculo-spiral,  paralysis  of,  iii,  502,  006. 
suture  of,  iii,  006. 
wounds  of,  iii,  562. 

naso-ciliarv,  neurectomv  of,  ii.  244. 

obturator,  resection  of.  for  contracture  of 
adductors,  iii,  723. 

olfactory,  injuries  of,  ii,  110. 

optic,  injuries  of,  ii,  117. 

fK'Toneal,  wounds  of,  iii.  809. 

phrenic,  wounds  of,  ii,  529. 

pneumogastric,  injuries  of,  ii,  119,  527. 

recurrent  laryngeal,  location  of,  ii,  56ii 
wounds  of.  ii,  527. 

sciatic,  stretching  the,  iii,  736. 

spinal  acM'essory,  injuries  of,  ii,  117,  529. 
stretching  the.  ii.  529. 

subscapular,  wounds  of,  iii,  532. 
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Oflphot«!tomr,  iii.  4TO. 
Or£it.  diseases  of.  ii.  asi 

siipraorbitAl,  neurectomy  of,  ii,  343. 

injuries  of.  ii,  2SS. 

suprasoaputur,  iii.  SW. 

tumours  of.  ii.  224. 

jympathetic  locnlion  ol.  ii.  504. 

OrcliitiN  acute.  Jii.  406. 

wounds  ot,  ii,  53B. 

chronic,  iii.  408. 

thoracic,  long,  paralysis  of,  iii.  Gii8. 

Os  calcia.  dislocation  of,  iii,  851. 

etcision  of,  Iii.  864. 

wonndscCnlm. 

frnetiire  of.  iii,  854. 

trigeminus,  neuralgia  of,  ii,  230. 

resection  of.  Hi.  864. 

neurectomy  of,  li.  243. 

Otitis  media,  ai^utc  wrons,  ii,  46(1. 

wounds  of,  ii,  118. 

acute  suppurative,  ii.  408. 

chronic  wroiu.  ii.  400, 

ulnar,  dislocation  of.  iii.  500. 

chronic'  ^uppurativt^  li,  iOtL 

paralysis  of,  iii.  80.1, 

Ot<»copy,  ii,  448. 

m.tnrps  of.  iii.  BWi. 

Ovariotomy,  iii,  473. 

wounds  of.  iii.  WW. 

Ovary,  descent  of,  iii,  2H. 

Neuralgia,  iotereostal,  ii.  701. 

hernia  ot.  iu.  215. 

removal  of.  iii.  478. 

Neurosis,  traumatic,  ii.  790. 

tumours  of,  iii,  471. 

Nipple,  diseases  of.  ii.  727. 
fciuries  of.  ii.  727. 

Oatna,  ii,  271. 

retracted,  ii.  727. 

Pachymeningitia,  ii,  137, 

Noma,  ii,  206. 

Palate,  cleft  of,  ii,  186. 

Nose,  artiflcial.  ii,  2B0. 

defects  of,  ii,  397. 

inllaniraations  of.  ii.  407,  4SS. 

diseases  of,  ii.  261. 

operations  on.  ii.  401. 

ftetuln,  oongeniUl,  of,  ii.  187. 
fractures  ot,  Ii,  360. 

tumours  of,  ii,  431. 

wounds  of.  ii,  4IM. 

ha'inorriiase  from,  ii,  2W. 

Palmar  atch.  ligation  of,  iii,  «S1. 
celluliUs,  iii.  659. 

plastic  operations  on.  ii.  aSS. 

fascia,  contraction  of,  iii.  0«8. 

resection.  Mleoplastic,  of.  ii,  2®. 

Pancreas,  absoen  of,  iii.  68. 

wounds  of.  ii,  201. 
Nose-bleed,  ii,  269. 

anatomy  and  uhvsiology  of,  iii.  M. 
concretions  ot.  iii,  71. 

cysiB  ot,  iii,  72. 

Occiput  dislocations  of.  ii,  781. 

degeneration,  fatty,  of,  iii,  71. 

hirmorrhage  ot  ill.  70. 

(Esophagitis,  ii,  «41. 

inQi.mmationsof.iii,  07. 

injuries  of,  iii,  66. 

CEsophagotomy,  esterual,  ii,  MS. 

necrosis  of,  iii.  «8. 

internal,  ii,  6H. 
CEaophagus,  bums  of.  ii.  536. 

proUpse  of,  Iii,  6S. 

syphilis  of,  ifi,  ae. 

development  of,  ii,  036. 

tumours  of,  iii.  71. 

diverticula  of.  ii.  650. 

Pancroatitis.  acnt^  ui.  07. 

esaminatiou  of,  il.  OSS. 

cbmnie,  Ui.  6ft. 

fistule  of,  ii.  036,  049. 

hfl>morrfaagic,  iii.  70. 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii,  037. 

iDflammations  of.  ii,  041. 

Paraiyphlitis,  iii,  lOt 

injuries  of.  ii,  635. 

Panilis,  ii.  318, 

malformatioDB  of,  ii.  636. 

Patella,  absence  of,  iii.  704. 

operations  on.  ii.  604 

dislocations,  congvnitat,  of,  iii,  Ttfi 

strictures  of.  ii.  648. 

turnouts  of.  ii.  «S2. 

fractures  of.  Iii.  770. 

ulcets  of.  ii.  643. 

turaouraof,  iii,  801. 

varicose  TPins  of,  ii.  686.  043 

Pelvis,  abscese  of.  i)i.  488. 

ai^vmmetrv  of.  iii.  480. 

Onychia  of  Ongers,  iii,  600. 
ottoe«,iii.  871. 

ochinocooous  of.  iii.  WS. 

fructurcB  ot,  iii,  477, 

OnychogryphosiH  of  Angers,  iii,  601. 
of  torn,  in.  671. 

in  tiara  matii  IDS  of  bunes  and  iou 
iii.  488. 

of  burst  of,  iii.  486. 

of  tOM,  iii.  S7I. 

ot  lining  soft  part.  otUi.«S. 
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Pelvis,  tumours  of,  iii,  487. 
J'enis,  amputation  of,  iii,  384. 

uneurisiiis  of,  iii,  384. 

carcinoma  of,  iii,  381. 

chancre  of,  iii,  380. 

chancroid  of,  iii,  373. 

elephantiasis  of,  iii,  384. 

gangrene  of.  iii,  376. 

^umma  of,  iii,  383. 

inflammations  of.  iii,  374. 

injuries  of,  iii,  372. 

lymphangiectasis  of,  iii,  384. 

malformations  of,  iii,  333. 

tuberculosis  of,  iii,  383. 

tumours  of,  iii,  381. 

varicose  veins  of,  iii,  384. 

wounds  of,  iii,  372. 
Pericardium,  incision  of,  ii,  710. 

puncture  of,  ii,  710. 

wounds  of,  ii,  G82. 
Perineal  section,  iii,  324. 
Peri n.Top last y,  iii,  450. 
PorinaH)rrhaphy,  iii,  449. 
Perinephritic  abscess,  iii,  243. 
Perine|)hritis,  iii,  243. 
PeriniTum,  lacerations  of,  iii,  449. 

suture  of,  iii,  449. 
Periproctitis,  iii,  147. 
Peritoneal  cavitv,  incision  of,  iii,  45. 

puncture  of,  iii,  44 

wounds  of,  iii,  19. 
Peritonieum,  adhesions  of.  iii,  40. 

intlammati<ms  of,  iii,  34. 

tuberculosis  of,  iii,  41. 

tumours  of,  iii,  42. 
Peritonitis,  acute,  iii,  34,  37. 
treatment  of,  iii,  38. 

chronic,  iii,  35. 
treatment  of,  iii,  40. 

tubercular,  iii,  41. 
treatment  of,  iii,  42. 
Perityphlitis,  iii,  104. 

treatment  of,  iii,  107. 
Peroneal  tendons,  dislocation  of,  iii,  809. 
Perniones,  iii,  873. 
Pes  calcaneus,  iii,  880. 

cavus,  iii,  HIS. 

equinus,  iii.  H76. 

valgus,  iii,  HHi). 

varus,  iii,  882. 
Phalanges,  fractures  of,  iii,  C52. 
Pharyngitis,  acute,  ii,  407. 

chronic,  ii,  422. 
Pharyngo- rhinoscopy,  ii,  206. 
Pharyngotomy,  lateral,  ii,  442. 

subhyoid,  ii,  440. 
Pharynx,  adenoids  of,  ii,  435. 

examination  of,  ii,  265,  362. 

excision  of,  ii,  442. 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii,  400. 

in  flam  mat  ions  of,  ii,  407,  422. 

injuries  of.  ii,  405. 

polypi  of,  ii,  435. 

syphilis  of,  ii,  429. 

tuberculosis  of.  ii,  428. 

tumours  of,  ii,  431. 


Phimosis,  iii,  368. 

inflammatory,  iii,  371. 
Phosphorus  necrosis,  ii,  330. 
Pia  mater,  inflammation  of,  ii,  141. 

hflBmorrhages  into,  ii,  115. 
Piles,  iii,  163. 
Pirogoffs  amputation,  iii,  911. 

modifications  of,  iii,  912. 
Pleura,  inflammations  of,  ii,  701. 

wounds  of,  ii,  661,  673. 
Pleurisy,  surgical  treatment  of,  ii,  703. 
Plexus,  brachial,  injuries  of,  ii,  526 ;  iii,  531. 
neuralgia  of,  iii,  533. 
neuroma  of,  iii,  547. 
paralysis  of.  ii,  526;  iii,  531. 
stretching  the,  ii,  527 ;  iii,  533. 

cervical,  injuries  of,  ii,  526. 
stretching  the,  ii,  527. 
Pneumatocele  capitis,  ii,  22. 
Pneumectomy,  ii,  712,  720. 
Pneumotomy,  ii,  712,  720. 
Politzer's  bag,  ii,  448. 
Pollutions,  iii,  436. 
Polydactylism,  iii,  649. 
Popliteal  space,  aneurisms  of.  iii,  780. 

inflammation  of  bursie  in,  iii,  798. 
Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,  ii,  814. 

fracture,  iii,  836. 
Preputial  concretions,  iii,  372. 
Pnxjtitis,  iii,  146. 
Proctoplasty,  iii,  139. 
Prospermia,  iii,  430. 
Prostate,  actinomycosis  of.  iii,  423. 

anatomy  and  physiology  of,  iii,  418. 

atrophy  of,  iii,  431. 

catarrh  of,  iii,  422. 

concretions  of,  iii,  431. 

examination  of,  iii,  419. 

excision  of,  iii,  428,  432. 

hypertrophy  of,  iii,  424. 

inflammations  of,  iii,  420. 

injuries  of,  iii,  420. 

malformations  of,  iii,  419. 

tuberculosis  of,  iii,  423. 

tumours  of,  iii,  431. 
Prostatectomy,  iii,  428,  432. 
PmstJititis,  iii,  420. 
ProstAtorrha»a,  iii,  422. 
Pruritus  ani,  iii,  145. 
Pseudo-leukaMnia,  ii,  554. 
Psoas  abscess,  ii,  816;  iii,  485. 
Psoitis,  iii,  485. 
Pubic  bone,  dislocations  of,  iii.  480. 

fractures  of.  iii,  477. 
Pyelitis,  iii,  242. 
Pyelonephritis,  iii,  242. 
Pyelotomy,  iii,  251. 
Pylorectomy,  iii,  90. 
Pyloroplasty,  iii,  91. 
Pylonis,  carcinoma  of,  iii,  83,  90. 

cicatricial  stenosis  of,  iii,  91. 

excision  of,  iii,  90. 
Pyoneplirosis,  iii,  241. 
Pyopneumothorax,  subphrenic,  iii,  106. 

Quadriceps  tendon,  rupture  of,  iii,  728. 


^^^^^ 

Kodio-carpal  joint,  amputation  at.  iii,  fMl. 

Salivary  Mncrotions,  ii.  402.       ^^^^B 

anatomy  of,  iii.  «19. 

Salivary  glands,  siirE^  of,  Ii,  484.       ^^H 

anchylosis  of.  iii.  840. 

Sialp.  anatomy  of,  ii.  1.                         ^^H 

dislocftlion  of,  iii.  823. 

inflHmniationa  of.  iii,  684. 

cellulitis  of.  ii.  18.                              ^H 

injuries  of.  iii,  031. 

contusion!  of,  ii,  14.                           ^^H 

resaotion  of,  iii,  842. 

discuses  nf,  ii.  17.                               ^^M 

Radio-nln»rjoint,Jislo(^atioTiof.  iii.  625. 

erysiiwlaa  of,  ii.  17.                             ^H 

wounds  of.  iii.  882. 

Kadiiis,  dblocfttions  of  upper  end  of,  ill, 

tumours  of,  ii,  37.                                ^^M 

587. 

wounds  of,  ii.  5.                                   ^^M 

fractaras  ol  head  of.  iii.  570. 

Scapula.  absce«  bcnealli,  in,  MS.            ^H 

of  lowM  end  of,  iii,  614. 

exoinon  ot  iii.  540.                              ^H 

of  ne.=k  of,  iii,  590. 

fractures  of,  111.503.                                ^H 

of  shaft  of,  iii.  818. 

inflflinniations  »f.  iii.  SiS.                   ^^H 

of  upper  pnd  of.  iii,  S«7. 
matforriiations  of,  iii,  oas. 

resection  of  irloDoid  caritj  of.  iH,  SStJ^^M 

iuiuoursor.iii.548,                           ^^1 

Railwaj  injuries,  ii.  78B. 

Sciatica,  iii.  734.                                          ^H 

Hfliiula.iii.3N4.4IH. 

treatment  of.  iii,  785.                             ^H 

Rajrnaud's  disease,  iii,  666. 

Sclerodenna  ot  fln^rs,  iii.  666.              ^H 

Rectal  insufflation,  iii.  27. 

Scoliosis,  ii,  7VH.                                          ^H 

Rectum  diverticulum  of,  iii,  140. 

trt>atnietitaf,li.80S.                            ^H 

Scrotum,  diseaws  of.  iii.  S87.                   ^^M 

Mcisionof,  iii,  170, 

elephantiasis  of.  iii.  888.                        ^^M 

fiasureof,  ill.  1.5a. 

injuries  of.  iii,  387.                                 ^H 

fistulaof.  iii,  153. 

phlegmon  of.  iii.  »S7.                             ^H 

foreign  bodii-s  in.  iii,  144. 

tumours  of,  ill,  3m.                                ^^M 

ponorrhcea  of,  iii,  148, 
ns'morrhHKf  tn-in.  iii.  143. 

SeaiusttvBs's  cramp,  iii.  860,                     ^^M 

Semilunar  r>irtila^s,disl<x»t  ion  of.  iii,1^H 

imperfonile,  iii,  1:17. 
inltotnmaliotis  of,  iii.  I-I8. 

Seminal  reMvWs.  Loncrclions  of.  Jii.  41t^^l 

diseases  of.  iii,  416.                               ^^1 

injuries  of.  iii.  140. 

exposure  of.  iii.  lOX.                               ^^M 
inflammations  of.  iii.  419.                   ^^1 

irrigation  of,  iii,  V.i^. 
maitormolioii^of.  iii,  ne. 

injuries  of.  iii,  416.                                 ^H 

prolapse  of,  iii,  |,iH. 

tumours  of.  iii,  117.                                ^H 

Septum,  noMl,  deviation  of.  ii.  9IW.         ^^1 

Bltielurtis  of.  iii.  \a!i. 

perforating  utoer  of,  ii.  373.                ^^M 

syphilis  of.  iii.  130. 
tuberouloaiaof,  iii,  150, 

S<irratU8  magiius,  pawiysiB  of,  iii,  884.    ^^U 

tumours  of,  iii.  167. 

•""-"^^ 

ulcers  of,  iii.  14S. 

Retained  testicle,  iii.  403. 

554.                                                  ^^1 

Retention  of  urine,  iii,  301. 

anchylosis  of,  iii.  540.                            ^H 

Retroperitoneal  tumours,  iii.  44. 

RetropharyDgeal  absuess,  ii,  S40. 

Rhinitis,  ii,  370. 

Rhinoplasty,  ii,  368. 

diseases  of.  iii,  Sa7.                                 ^^1 

RhiDouler»ma.ii.a63. 

dislocations,  ailllarr.  of.  fii.  SIT.          ^H 
backward,  of,  iii,  illO.                       ^H 

Rhinoacop/,  ii,  360. 

Rit>s.  oaries  of.  il.  896. 

dihl'"'!.(i..i.s..f,  ii.  870, 

UabTtual.  of,  iii.  S30.                        ^H 
paralytic,  of,  iii.  535.                       ^^H 

tnftui.   ..r,  ii.'ifiil. 

i„ll.,„„„:,I.Mns,.t,li,   flOS. 

mluction  of,  iii,  533.                          ^^M 

sypl.ili.  of,  li,  Till.' 
tuberculosis  of,  ii,  898. 

subeoracoid,  of,  iii,  016.                     ^H 

lumoursof.  ii,  716. 

malformiitinna  of.  ill,  584.                   ^^H 

resection  of,  iii,  552,                               ^^H 

SabunejefTs  amputation  of  femur,  iii,  753. 

■                  Saoral  tiiinonra,  congcDiUl,  iii.  488. 

tumours  of.  iii,  646.                                ^H 

wounds  of,  iii,  ^^6.                              ^^M 

Sinus,  frontul,  oaihetpriiatlnn  ot  U.  18^^H 

m.                   lUtul»  of.  iii.  490. 

inflammnlions  of.  ii.  188.                  ^^H 

■  ,                  (ncturM  of,  iii.  47?. 

injuries  >if,  ii,  170.                               ^^M 

B''                   renotionnf,  ill.  173, 

lateral.  tlirouiUsis  of.  ii.  130.               ^H 

H                lumoun  of,  ui,  480. 

Siuusca,  dural.  wounds  of.  ii.  100.           ^H 
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Sinus  phlebitis,  ii,  138. 
Skull,  blood  cysts  of,  ii,  15. 

caries  of,  ii,  68. 

contusions  of,  ii,  37. 

diseases  of,  ii,  65. 

fractures  of  ha»e  of,  ii,  56. 
of  vault  of,  ii,  42. 

injuries  of  in  infants,  ii,  64. 

necrosis  of,  ii,  73. 

resection,  osteoplastic,  of,  ii,  167. 

separation  of  sutures  of,  ii,  63. 

syphilis  of,  ii,  70. 

trephining  of,  ii,  163. 

tuberculosis  of,  ii,  68. 

tumours  of,  ii,  78. 

wounds  of,  ii,  38. 
Sound,  urethral,  iii,  277. 
Space  of  lietzius,  inflammations  of,  iii,  299. 
Spectrum,  rectal,  iii,  135. 

urethral,  iii,  439. 

vaginal,  iii,  440. 
Spcnnatic  cord,  anatomy  of,  iii,  390. 

hydrocele  of,  iii,  397. 

inflammations  of,  iii,  392. 

injuries  of,  iii,  392. 

torsion  of,  iii,  401. 

tumours  of,  iii,  399. 
S|>ermatorrh<pa,  iii,  486. 
Sphincter,  spasm  of,  iii,  151. 
Sphincterotomy,  posterior,  iii,  143. 
Spina  bifida,  iii  757. 

ventosa,  iii,  663. 
Spinal  cord,  anatomy  and  physiology  of, 
ii,  753. 

compression  of,  ii,  791. 

condition  of,  in  kyphosis,  ii,  816. 

contusion  of,  ii.  791. 

gunshot  wounds  of,  ii,  786. 

injuries  of,  ii,  767,  788. 

malformations  of,  ii,  757. 

oixjrations  on,  ii.  831. 

tumours  of,  ii,  829. 

wounds  of,  ii,  791. 
Spine,  anatomy  of,  ii,  751. 

curvatures  of,  ii.  792. 

dislocations  of,  ii,  778. 

fractures  of,  ii,  763. 

cunshot  wounds  of,  ii,  786. 

Kyphosis  of,  ii,  812. 

loniosis  of,  ii,  825. 

malformations  of,  ii,  757. 

puncture  of,  ii,  832. 

resection  of,  ii,  831. 

scoliosis  of.  ii,  793. 

spondylolisthesis,  ii,  825. 

tumours  of,  ii.  829. 
Spleen,  a<'tinomyoosis  of,  iii,  77. 

extirpjition  of,  iii,  81. 

inflammations  of,  iii,  76. 

injuries  of,  iii,  16.  23,  28. 

malformations  of,  iii,  75. 

movable,  iii.  77. 

operations  on,  iii,  81. 

resection  of,  iii,  82. 

syphilis  of,  iii.  77. 

tuberculosis  of,  iii,  77. 


Spleen,  tumours  of,  iii,  79. 
Splenectomy,  iii,  81. 
Splenopexy!  iii,  78. 
Splenotomy,  iii,  81. 
Spondylitis  deformans,  ii,  828. 

syphilitic,  ii,  818. 

tabetic,  ii,  829. 

tubercular,  ii,  815. 
Spondylolisthesis,  ii,  825. 
Staphylorrhaphy,  ii,  404. 
Steno^s  duct,  fistula  of,  ii,  485. 

wounds  of,  ii,  485. 
Sterility  in  the  male,  iii,  436. 
Sternum,  caries  of,  iii.  699. 

dislocations  of,  iii,  666. 

fractures  of,  iii,  663. 

inflammatory  processes  of,  iii,  698. 

resection  of,  iii,  700. 

syphilis  of,  iii,  701. 

tuberculosis  of,  iii,  699. 

tumours  of,  iii,  715. 
Stomach,  adhesions  of,  iii,  100. 

diseases  of,  iii,  83. 

examination  of,  iii,  84. 

fistuln>  of.  iii,  89. 

foreign  bodies  in,  iii,  100. 

inflation  of,  iii,  92. 

injuries  of,  iii,  14,  21,  26. 

lavage  of,  iii,  84. 

malformations  of,  iii,  83. 

operations  on,  iii,  85. 

stenosis  of,  iii,  91. 

wounds  of,  iii,  21,  26. 
Stomach-tul)e,  iii,  84. 
Stomatitis,  catarrhal,  ii,  364. 

ulcerative,  ii.  365. 
Stomati)plastv,  ii,  234. 
Strumitis,  ii.  *574,  589. 
Suprarenal  capsules,  anomalies  of,  iii,  236. 

tumours  of,  iii,  256. 
Sycosis,  ii,  209. 
Syine's  amputation,  iii,  913. 
Symphysis,  dislocation  of,  iii,  480. 

division  of,  iii,  491. 
Synchondrosis,  sacro-iliac,  dislocation  of, 
iii,  480. 

inflammation  of,  iii,  483. 
Syndactylism,  iii,  646. 
Synorchism,  iii,  402. 

Tampon,  tracheal,  ii,  627. 
Tarsus,  anatomy  of,  iii,  832. 

dislocations  of,  iii.  845,  849. 

fractures  of,  iii,  853. 

inflammations  of,  iii,  863. 

malformations  of,  iii,  873. 

operations  on,  iii.  901. 

resection  of,  iii,  901. 

tuberculosis  of,  iii,  863. 

wounds  of,  iii,  857. 
Tartar,  ii,  320. 
Taxis,  iii,  189. 
Teeth,  anatomy  and  physiology  of,  ii,  310. 

caries  of,  ii,  313. 

cleansing  the,  ii,  323. 

development  of,  ii,  311. 


^^^^^1 

Teeth,  dislocation  of.  ij.  831. 

Th?roU>my.  ii.  815.                     ^^^^^H 

Titiia.  ^\m-wo  of.  iii.  874                    ^^M 

filliug  the.  ii,  819. 

curvature  ot,  iii,  SSS.                           ^H 

frootureof.  ii.821. 

discaacsof.  iii,834.                               ^H 

e<.'hii>ococcus  of.  iiU  800.                   ^H 

turnouts  of,  ii,  83S. 

fractures  of  lower  end  ol,  iU.  615.    ^^M 

Temporal  bone,  caries  of.  ii.  470. 

of  sliaft  of.  iii.  818.  Bia                   ^H 

of  upper  eud  of,  iii,  767.                ^^H 

Teinporo.maiilUryjoint,di8eMe8of,ii,34a. 
di^Wtions  of.  ii.  3oe. 

incKoaed  growth  of,  iii,  899.             ^H 
necrosis  oft  iii.  835.                                 ^^ 

rwwtion  of.  11.  844. 

osteotomy  of.  Iii.  828. 

Tcndo  AcUlliB,  rupture  of.  iii.  808. 

tumouraof,  iii.  830. 

tenotomy  of.  iii.  880. 
Testicle,  absence  of,  iii,  401. 

Tibio-nbular  joint,  dislocation  of.  iii,  »4. 

fracluresot.  iii,  770.                              .^^ 

anatomy  of.  iii.  800. 

nieciianism  of,  iii.  T.'M.                         ^^H 

descent  of.  iii,  213. 

Toe  uail.  dtseas»«  of.  iii.  87a               ^^M 

dwlocation  of,  iii.  «5. 

eilnu'liuii  uf.  iii.  871.                          ^^H 

cc[«py  ot  ill,  4M. 

ingrowing,  iii.  870.                            ^^H 

extii-paUon  of.  iii.  414. 

Toes,  smputaiiori  of.  iii.  005.                 ^^H 

gangrene  of.  iii,  40U. 

contvaoCures  of.  iii,  873.                         ^M 

di.'articiiUiioii  of.  ui,  UOS.                    ^H 

chronic,  of.  iii.  408. 

diseu.^^  ot,  iii.  868,                                 _^H 

injuries  of.  iii.  4ft".. 

ilisliN^nlion  of.  iii.  862.                          ^^M 

inTersionof.  iii,  404. 

fractnri'9  ot.  ill,  8BT.                         ^^M 

leprosyof.  iii.  411. 

gangrene  of,  iii.  868.                            ^^M 

roalformiLtiuiis  of.  iii,  403. 

gout  of,  iii.  866.                                ^H 

neuralgiacf.  iii,  411. 

r»movalof,  iii.  414. 

syphilis  of.  iii.  870.                           ^H 

syphilis  of,  iii.  411. 

Tonpie,  blr..'lc.  ii.  .'iTD.                             ^H 

c^innn.»  of.  i>.  3».'i.                         ^M 

tumoura  of,  iii,  413. 

diseases  of.  ii.  :t73.                                 ^H 

undescended,  iii.  409. 

excision  of.  ii.  88i<.                                 ^H 

wounds  of.  iii.  406. 

foreign  bodies  in.  ii,  373.                      ^^H 

Tetanus,  cepiialic,  ii,  303. 

hairy,  u.  38a                                           ^M 

Tetany,  ii.  078. 

ThiRh,  amputation  of.  iii.  75a 

injuries  ot.ii,  .171.                                    ^1 

contractures  of.  iii,  788. 

Icucoplakia  of,  Ii,  879.                          ^1 

elephantiaais  of.  iii,  738. 
inflammatory  processes  of.  iii,  ~J4. 

ligation  of  arteries  of.  U.  89«i.               ■ 

lyroohangetotDa  of.  ii.  88S.                    H 

injaries  of  soft  parts  of,  iii.  125. 

syphilis  of,  ii,  37S.                              ^^H 
tul^reulosis  of.  ii.  874.                         ^H 

tumours  of.  iii,  789. 

Taricose  reins  of,  iii.  737. 

tumours  of,  ii,  881.                               ^^M 

wounds  of  blood-vessels  of,  ill.  725. 

wounds  of.  ii.  871.                             ^^M 

of  nerres  of,  iii,  T27. 

Tonsillitis,  ii.  408.                                    ^H 

Tonsillolomy.  ii.  4S5.                          ^^H 

Thoracic  carity,  tumours  of,  ii,  10. 

Thoracocenteeu,  ii.  708. 

chronic  of.  11.  423L                     ^^H 

Thoracoplasty,  ii.  70B. 

removal  of.  ii.  4SS.                            ^^M 

Thoraootomy,  ii.  705. 

syphilis  ot  ii.  43V.                             ^H 

tumoura  of.  ii,  432.                           ^^H 

Thrush,  ii.  808. 

wounds  of,  I!,  Wi.                            ^H 

Thumb,  disl,«-Htion  of,  iii,  «53. 

To<.thache,ii.  SSa                                ^^1 

Thymus  glnml,  diHea!i«>s  of,  il,  589. 

Tortiwllis.  ii.  500,                                ^^M 

wounds  of,  ii.  0H9. 

Traohea.  bums  and  scalds  ot,  U.  531   ^H 

Thyroid  feeding,  ii.  876. 

flstutn-  of.  ii.  S34.                                ^H 

Thyroid  glan-l.  accessory,  ii,  .M3. 

foreign  bodios  in,  ii,  610.                     ^H 

anatomy  and  physiology  of,  ii,  503. 

frncturea  of.  ii,  009.                                ^H 

diffiaws  of,  ii,  MT. 

inflammations  of.  ii,  503  E.               ^^M 

function  of,  ii.  nii5. 

uiteratlons  on,  ii.  618.                       ^H 

lilCHtirui  of  firtt-ru'^  of.  ii.  S84, 

lumoureof.ii,00«ff.                        ^H 

removal  of,  ii,  awi. 

wounds  of,  ii.  580.                            ^H 

tumours  of.  ii,  57.1. 

Tracheal  tampan,  ii,  697.                       ^H 

luties.  il,  6m                                        ^^M 

Thyroidectomy,  ii,  877. 

^ 

Tracheocele,  ii,  56iS.                                ^^H 
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Tracheotomy,  ii,  618. 

after-treatment  of,  ii,  622. 

complications  following,  ii,  622. 

for  goitre,  ii,  588. 
Trephine,  ii,  164, 165. 
Trephining,  of  mastoid  process,  ii,  479. 

of  skull,  ii,  163. 

of  spine,  ii.  831. 
Trochanter,  great,  fractures  of,  iii,  706. 
Trusses,  iii,  188. 

Tubes,  Fallopian,  tumours  of,  iii.  471. 
Tunica  vaginalis,  ha^matocele  of,  iii,  396. 

hydrocele  of,  iii,  393. 

inflammations  of,  iii,  392. 

injuries  of,  iii,  390. 

tumours  of,  iii,  399. 
Tympanic  cavity,  auscultation  of,  ii,  447. 

diseases  of,  ii,  465. 

foreign  bodies  in,  ii,  458. 

inflation  of,  ii,  447. 

injuries  of,  ii,  464. 

tumours  of,  ii,  472. 
Typhlitis,  iii,  104. 

Ulna,  dislocation  of  lower  end  of,  iii,  613. 
of  upper  end  of,  iii,  587. 

fracture  of  coronoid  process  of,  iii,  578. 
olecranon  process  of,  iii,  577. 
shaft  of,  iii,  612. 
styloid  process  of,  iii,  613. 
upper  end  of,  iii,  577. 

malformations  of,  iii,  636. 
Umbilical  cord,  hernia  of,  iii,  202. 
Umbilical  hernia,  iii,  201. 

radical  operation  for,  iii,  203. 
Umbilicus,  diseases  of,  iii,  9. 

hernia  of,  iii,  201. 
Upper  arm,  amputation  of,  iii,  566. 

inflammatory  processes  of,  iii,  564. 

injuries  of  soft  parts  of,  iii,  561. 

tumours  of,  iii.  566. 
Upper  jaw,  excision  of,  ii,  347. 

fractures  of,  ii,  297. 

inflammatory  processes  of,  ii,  330. 

phosphorus  necrosis  of,  ii,  330. 

tumours  of,  ii,  337. 
Urachus,  cysts  of,  iii,  7. 

flstulae  of,  iii,  12. 

perviousness  of,  iii,  288. 
Uranoplastv,  ii.  401. 
Ureter,  catheterization  of,  iii,  267. 

inflammations  of,  iii,  241. 

malformations  of,  iii.  236. 

operations  on,  iii,  269. 

stone  in,  iii,  246.  269. 

tuberculosis  of,  iii,  246. 

wounds  of,  iii,  16,  23,  28. 
Ureteritis,  iii.  241. 
Ureterostomy,  iii,  17. 
Ureterotomy,  iii,  269. 
Urclhra  (female),  disease  of,  iii,  442. 

(mule),  operations  on,  iii,  454. 
Urethra,  calculi  in.  iii.  348. 

diverticula  r>f.  iii,  342. 

double,  iii,  343. 


Urethra,  examination  of,  iii,  275. 

fistuln  of,  iii,  867. 

foreign  bodies  in.  iii,  348. 

inflammations  of,  iii,  350. 

injuries  of,  iii,  344. 

malformations  of,  iii,  333. 

strictures  of,  iii,  348, 359. 
congenital,  of,  iii,  342. 

suture  of,  iii,  847. 

tuberculosis  of,  iii,  359. 

tumours  of.  iii,  358. 
Urethral  fever,  iii,  280. 
Urethritis,  iii,  350. 
Urethroplasty,  iii,  347. 
Urethrorrhaphy,  iii,  347. 
Urethrotomy,  external,  iii.  865. 

internal,  iii.  366. 
Urine,  incontinence  of,  iii,  308. 

physiology  and  pathology  of,  iii,  261. 

retention  of,  iii.  301. 
Uterus,  prolapse  of,  iii,  452. 

operations  on,  iii,  459. 

tumours  of,  iii,  460. 

Vagina,  diseases  of,  iii,  452, 

o{>erations  on,  iii,  452. 

prolapse  of^  iii,  452. 
Vaginismus,  iii,  447. 
Varicocele,  iii,  400. 
Vas  deferens,  inflammations  of,  iii,  408. 

iniuries  of,  iii,  406. 

tuberculosis  of,  iii,  409. 

tumours  of.  iii,  412. 
Vein,  axillary,  wounds  of,  iii,  529. 

femoral,  ligation  of,  iii,  725. 

wounds  of,  iii,  725. 
Velpeau's  bandage,  iii,  494. 
Vena  cava,  inferior,  wounds  of,  iii,  24,  29. 

superior,  wounds  of,  ii,  687. 
Ventricle,  lateral,  puncture  of,  ii,  151. 
Vesical  calculi,  iii,  308,  445. 

flstula;,  iii,  297. 
in  females,  iii,  454. 
Vocal  conls,  paralysis  of,  ii,  613. 

spasm  of,  ii,  613. 
Volvulus,  iii,  114. 
Vulva,  diseases  of,  iii,  446. 

operations  on,  iii,  446. 

tumours  of,  iii,  448. 

j  Wharton's  duct,  calculi  in,  ii,  492. 
I  Wrist,  amputation  at,  iii,  641. 

anatomy  of,  iii,  619. 

anchylosis  of,  iii,  640. 

dis4*ases  of,  iii,  637. 

dislocations  of,  iii,  623. 

ganglion  of,  iii,  633. 

inflammations  of,  iii,  634. 

injuries  of,  iii,  621. 

malfonnations  of,  iii,  636. 

resection  of,  iii,  642. 

tuberculosis  of,  iii,  638. 

tumours  in  vicinitjr  of,  iii,  635. 
Writer's  cramp,  iii,  669. 
Wry-neck,  ii,  600. 
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From  Author' 8  Preface, 

The  original  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1886.  It  was  revised  and 
enlarged  in  a  second  edition  in  1890.  Within  the  period  of  seven  years  to  this 
date  (November,  1897)  so  many  important  advances  have  been  made  in  surgical  sci- 
ence and  the  operative  technique  that  the  author  has  found  it  necessary  again  to 
revise  and  practically  rewrite  this  volume.  To  add  all  that  was  new  and  acceptable 
to  that  which  experience  had  already  demonstrated  to  be  useful  has  of  necessity 
increased  the  number  of  pages  and  size  of  the  book.  By  careful  elimination  of 
matter  which  could  with  least  disadvantage  be  left  out,  this  volume,  however,  only 
exceeds  the  former  by  one  hundred  and  twelve  pages. 

It  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  retain  those  features  of  the  original  work  which 
made  it  available  to  the  busy  practitioner  for  quick  and  ready  reference,  and  to  add 
to  this  edition  some  elementary  pages  which  may  commend  it  to  teachers  for  their 
undergraduate  pupils.  With  this  end  in  view  the  matter  has  in  great  part  been 
rearranged. 

The  introductory  section  is  devoted  to  surgical  pathology,  subdivided  into  six 
chapters.  These  chapters  treat  of  inflammation  and  the  process  of  repair  in  the 
various  tissues  of  the  body,  and  the  differences  in  repair  in  a  tissue  affected  with 
simple  or  non-infective  and  infective  (or  suppurative)  inflammation.  Speciflc  and 
non-speciflc  urethritis,  erysipelas,  actinomycosis,  glanders,  tetanus,  malignant 
cedema,  hydrophobia,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  leprosy,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid  infec- 
tion are  also  embraced  in  this  portion  of  the  work. 

Chapters  VII  and  VIII  are  devoted  to  surgical  dressings,  sterilization,  asepsis 
and  antisepsis,  and  ana^thesia. 

In  Chapters  IX  and  X  are  given  ha»morrhage,  wounds,  bums,  skin  grafting, 
frostbite,  furuncle,  carbuncle,  ulcers,  and  gangrene.  Bandaging  is  given  in  Chap- 
ter XL  and  Chapter  XII  is  devoted  entirely  to  amputations. 

Chapters  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV  deal  with  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands,  veins, 
arteries,  aneurism,  and  ligation  of  the  vessels. 

In  Chapters  XVI  and  XVII  are  given  the  lesions  of  the  bones  and  joints,  and 
the  various  operative  measures  for  their  correction. 

The  chapters  from  XVIII  to  XXIX  inclusive  are  devoted  to  regional  surgery, 
and  in  that  portion  of  this  section  in  which  the  abdomen  is  considered  many  im- 
[>ortant  changes  have  been  made  and  much  new  matter  adde<l.  Chapter  XXX  takes 
up  deformities  and  their  correction,  while  the  final  chapter  (XXXI)  is  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  tumors.        
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THIS  attractive  work  is  the  outcome  and  represents  the  experience  of  a  long  and 
active  professional  life,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  spent  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  women.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  general  practitioner,  by  enabling  him  to  recognize  this  class  of  diseases  as 
he  meets  them  in  every-day  practice  and  to  treat  them  successfully. 

The  arrangement  of  subjects  is  such  that  they  are  discussed  in  their  natural 
order,  and  thus  are  more  easily  comprehended  and  remembered  by  the  student 

Methods  of  operation  have  been  much  simplified  by  the  author  in  his  practice, 
and  it  has  been  his  endeavor  to  so  describe  the  operative  procedures  adopted  by 
him,  even  to  their  minutest  details,  as  to  make  his  treatise  a  practical  guide  to  the 
gynaecologist. 

While  attention  has  been  given  to  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
women,  and  many  of  the  operations  so  simplified  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
capabilities  of  the  general  surgeon,  due  regard  has  also  been  paid  to  the  medical 
management  of  this  class  of  diseases. 

Although  all  the  subjects  which  are  discussed  in  the  various  text-books  on 
gynaecology  have  been  treated  by  the  author,  it  has  been  a  prominent  feature  in 
his  plan  to  consider  also  those  which  are  but  incidentally,  or  not  at  all,  mentioned 
in  the  text-books  hitherto  published,  and  yet  which  are  constantly  presenting 
themselves  to  the  practitioner  for  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

"  In  the  preface  of  the  Drat  edition  of  this  work  the  author  etatee :  *  Thl«  work  wae  written  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  fully  matured  and  esoential  facts  in  the  science  and  art  of 
gynoecofogy,  eo  arranged  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  student  of  medicine,  and  be  convenient 
to  the  practitioner  for  reference/  The  demand  for  a  second  edition  has  demonstrated  how  fullj 
tliis  purpose  has  been  accomplished.  The  reader  can  not  fail  to  commend  the  conservatism  and 
honesty  of  the  author  *s  opinions,  and  the  care  with  which  the  matwial  has  been  collected  and 
arranged.  The  second  edition  contains  new  chapters  on  Ectopic  Gestation,  Diseases  and  Injuries 
of  the  Ureters,  and  Vesical  Hernia.  The  first  of  these  subjects  receives  in  this  edition  a  carefol 
exposition,  the  want  of  which  was  among  the  few  defects  of  the  former  edition.  The  author*i 
work  in  the  positional  disorders  of  the  uterus  and  laceration  of  the  perinsenm  stands  pre-eminent 
among  the  contributions  to  this  subject.  His  discussion  of  the  use  of  pessaries  throws  mucn  light  upon 
a  subject  which  has  suffered  from  the  want  of  careful  treatment,  both  pro  and  con.  The  puolishcn 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  illustrations  and  general  style  of  the  work,'^— Medical  New», 

"  We  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  we  said  of  it  on  its  first  appearance,  and  we  still  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  few  foremost  books  in  this  department  in  the  English  language.  The  addition  of 
chapters  on  Dise?ise«i  and  Injuries  of  the  Ureters,  and  on  Ectopic  Gestation,  make  it  more  complete. 
Too  much  praiAC  can  not  be  given  to  the  illiwtrations,  which  are  models  of  clearness,  and,  as  u  not 
always  the  care,  show  what  is  meant.**— BcMto/i  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
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n^riE  author  has  reviewed,  in  exfenso,  the  normal  anatomy  of  the  parts  involved 
-^  in  Hernia,  and  the  remote  causes  which  tend  to  produce  it.  The  pathological 
clianges  incident  to  the  more  marked  condition  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  chap- 
ters devoted  to  the  discussion  of  these  subjects  are  very  copiously  illustrated.  In- 
strumental supports  are  carefully  discussed,  and  their  better  methods  of  application 
defined.  All  the  various  methods  of  modem  operation  are  given  in  detail,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  compilation  of  the  results  obtained  under  modem  antiseptic  pro- 
cesses is  made.  The  chapter  devoted  to  the  Animal  Suture  is  worthy  of  especial 
consideration,  since  it  clearly  details  one  of  the  g^atost  innovations  of  \nodeni 
surgery  of  universal  value. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  three  and  four  millions  of  people  in  the 
Cnited  States  alone  suffering  from  Ilernia.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  trusses  are 
manufactured  annually.  Every  physician  is  aware  that  a  hernia  is  a  gradually  in- 
creasing disability,  and  that  it  is  very  rarely  cured  except  by  operative  measures. 
S<>rious  complic'utions  and  dangers  are  ever  present  to  the  individual  suffering  from 
Hernia,  and  statistical  tables  show  that  the  resulting  mortality  is  very  large.  No 
other  surgical  disability  is  so  liable  to  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician  as 
Hernia,  and  the  author  holds  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  the  duty  of  every  prac- 
titioner to  familiarize  himself  thoroughly  with  the  subject.  The  opinion  that  pro- 
f<>ssional  oblijjations  arc  discharged  when  the  patient  suffering  from  Hernia  is 
relegated  to  the  instrument-maker  is  erroneous.  The  belief,  as  taught  by  authors 
of  the  last  generation,  that  operative  measures  should  not  be  taken  except  as  a  last 
resort,  because  of  the  attendant  dangers,  has  been  controverted  by  the  achievements 
of  modern  surgery,  among  which  none  are  more  noteworthy  than  the  perfected 
operations  for  the  cure  of  Hernia. 
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THE  distinctive  features  of  Foster's  "  Illustrated  Encyclopiedic  Medical  Diction- 
ary "  are  as  follows : 

It  is  founded  on  independent  reading,  and  is  not  a  mere  compilation  from  other 
medical  dictionaries,  consequently  its  definitions  are  more  accurate.  Other  medical 
dictionaries  have,  it  is  true,  been  consulted  constantly  in  its  preparation,  but  what 
has  been  found  in  them  has  not  been  accepted  unless  scrutiny  showed  it  to  be  correct 

It  states  the  sources  of  its  information,  thus  enabling  the  critical  reader  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  evidence  by  wlych  to  judge  of  its  accuracy,  and  also  in  many  in- 
stances guiding  him  in  any  further  study  of  the  subject  that  he  may  wish  to  make. 

It  tells,  in  regard  to  every  word,  what  part  of  speccli  it  is,  and  does  not  define 
nouns  as  if  they  were  adjectives,  and  vice  versa;  and  it  does  not  give  French  adjec- 
tives as  the  **  analogues  "  of  English  or  Latin  nouns. 

It  contains  more  English  and  Latin  major  headings  than  any  other  medical  dic- 
tionary printed  in  English  or  Latin,  more  French  ones  than  any  printed  in  French, 
and  more  German  ones  than  any  printed  in  German,  all  an^ngcd  in  a  continuous 
vocabulary. 

The  sub-headings  are  usually  arranged  under  the  fundamental  word,  making  it 
much  more  encyclopaxlic  in  character  than  if  the  common  custom  had  been 
followed. 

"  At  last  the  final  volume  of  this  monument  to  American  learning  and  indui>try  has  been 
placed  before  the  medical  nrofession,  and  it  will  stand  for  all  time  as  a  classic  both  in  the 
literature  of  medicine  and  ttie  oollateral  sciences.  We  trust  that  the  work,  which  has  cost  so 
many  years  of  labor  and  industry,  will  be  appreciated  by  the  profession  for  whioh  it  was 
prepared." — Therapeutic  GauUe. 

"  We  have  here,  as  in  no  other  completed  English  word-book  of  the  kind,  a  gathering  of 
systematized  medical  knowledge  which  must  Ions  remain  a  ^ft  to  Uie  profession  for  which 
j^e  maj  well  be  proud,  and  for  which  we  can  not  oe  too  thankful." — Medical  Newt, 
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**  This  work  is  a  concise  and  systematic  treatise  on  that  division  of  brain  sur- 
gery arising  from  injuries  of  the  brain  through  external  violence,  and  has  heen 
l)ased  almost  exclusively  on  the  observation  of  five  hundred  consecutive  cases  of 
rocent  occurrence.  Although  the  cases  were  so  numerous,  it  seems  they  were  in- 
complete only  in  the  illustration  of  secondary  pyogenic  infection,  which  is  naturally 
a  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  surgeons  in  charge  of  the  cases,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
kept  from  infection.  This  clinical  deficiency  has  been  supplied  by  excerpts  from 
Macewen*s  work  on  Inflammations  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord, 
with  the  permission  of  that  gentleman.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
the  most  complete  work  on  this  division  of  brain  surgery  which  has  yet  appeared 
in  America." — JoumcU  of  the  American  Medical  Aaeociation, 

"  This  book  will  prove  of  great  service  to  both  physician  and  surgeon  ;  and  to 
those  interested  in  medical  jurisprudence  it  will  be  of  incalculable  value.  The 
author  is  not  embarrassed  by  his  great  wealth  of  material ;  he  studies  it  exhaustively, 
and  arranges  it  clearly,  concisely,  and  with  great  care  and  discrimination.  The 
chapters  on  Pistol-Shot  Injuries  are  particularly  instructive,  and  the  series  of  ex- 
periments on  cadavers  replete  with  interest.  One  of  the  strongest  features  of  the 
iKwk  is  the  large  number  of  photographic  representations  of  cranial  injury.'* — 
National  Medical  Review, 

"We  have  here  a  new  work  highly  creditable  to  American  authorship  and  add- 
ing a  material  contribution  to  our  present  literature  upon  Brain  Surgery.  The 
first  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  traumatic  lesions  of  the 
cranium  and  its  contents,  embracing  their  pathology,  symptomatology,  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  treatment.  Part  II  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  original 
discussion  of  medico-legal  and  surgical  relations  and  treatment  of  pistol-shr»t 
wounds  of  the  head.  Part  III  contains  a  condensed  history  of  three  hundred! 
cases  of  intracranial  traumatism  verified  by  necropsy.  A  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  work  is  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  full-page  photographic  illus- 
trations of  the  effects  of  pistol-shot  wounds  produced  by  those  of  different  calibers 
and  at  different  distances.  The  work  will  at  once  be  appreciatetl  as  one  of  original 
investigation,  and  esi)ecially  by  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  brain  sur- 
gery.'*— yorth  American  Practitioner, 
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